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PREFACE. 


IT  is  twenty  years  since  I  first  determined  to 
attempt  the  translation  of  Faust,  in  the  origi- 
nal metres.  At  that  time,  although  more  than  a 
score  of  English  translations  of  the  First  Part, 
and  three  or  four  of  the  Second  Part,  were  in  ex- 
istence, the  experiment  had  not  yet  been  made. 
The  prose  version  of  Hayward  seemed  to  have 
been  accepted  as  the  standard,  in  default  of  any- 
thing more  satisfactory :  the  English  critics,  gener- 
ally sustaining  the  translator  in  his  views  concern- 
ing the  secondary  importance  of  form  in  Poetry, 
practically  discouraged  any  further  attempt ;  and 
no  one,  familiar  with  rhythmical  expression  through 
the  needs  of  his  own  nature,  had  devoted  the  ne- 
cessary love  and  patience  to  an  adequate  repro- 
duction of  the  great  work  of  Goethe's  life. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  the  publication  of  his  translation  of  the  First 
Part  (in  1856)  induced  me,  for  a  time,  to  give  up 
my  own  design.     No  previous  English  version  ex- 
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PREFACE,  V 

The  value  of  form,  in  a  poetical  work,  is  the 
first  question  to  be  considered.  No  poet  ever 
understood  this  question  more  thoroughly  than 
Goethe  himself,  or  expressed  a  more  positive  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  it  The  alternative  modes  of 
translation  which  he  presents  (reported  by  Riemer, 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Austin,  in  her  "  Characteristics  of 
Goethe,"  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hayward),*  are 
quite  independent  of  his  views  concerning  the 
value  of  form,  which  we  find  given  elsewhere,  in 
the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  manner.f    Poetry 

*  "  *  There  are  two  majums  of  translation,*  says  he  :  '  the 
one  requires  that  the  author,  of  a  foreign  nation,  be  brought 
to  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  regard  him  as  our  own  ; 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  demands  of  us  that  we  transport 
ourselves  over  to  him,  and  adopt  his  situation,  his  mode  of 
speaking,  and  his  peculiarities.  The  advantages  of  both  are 
sufficiently  known  to  all  instructed  persons,  from  masterly 
examples.' " 

Is  it  necessary,  however,  that  there  should  always  be  this 
alternative  ?  Where  the  languages  are  kindred,  and  equally 
capable  of  all  varieties  of  metrical  expression,  may  not  both 
these  "  maxims "  be  observed  in  the  same  translation  ? 
Goethe,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Faust  ought  to  be 
given,  in  French,  in  the  manner  of  Clement  Marot ;  but  this 
was  undoubtedly  because  he  felt  the  inadequacy  of  modern 
French  to  express  the  naive,  simple  realism  of  many  pas- 
sages.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  English. 
There  are  a  few  archaic  expressions  in  Fausty  but  no  more 
than  are  still  allowed  —  nay,  frequently  encouraged  —  in  the 
English  of  our  day. 

t  "  You  are  right,"  said  Goethe  ;  "  there  are  great  and 
mysterious  agencies  included  in  the  various  forms  of  Poetry 
If  the  substance  of  my  *  Roman  Elegies '  were  to  be  ex- 
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two  elements.  They  are  as  intimately  blended, 
and  with  the  same  mysterious  beauty,  as  the  sexes 
in  the  ancient  Hermaphroditus.  To  attempt  to 
represent  Poetry  in  Prose,  is  very  much  like  at- 
tempting to  translate  music  into  speech.* 

The  various  theories  of  translation  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  have  been  admirably  stated 
by  Dryden  in  his  Preface  to  the  "Translations 
from  Ovid's  Epistles,"  and  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  endless  discussion,  —  especially  as  our 
literature  needs  examples,  not  opinions.  A  recent 
expression,  however,  carries  with  it  so  much  au- 
thority, that  I  feel  bound  to  present  some  consid- 
erations which  the  accomplished  scholar  seems  to 
have  overlooked.  Mr.  Lewes t  justly  says :  "The 
effect  of  poetry  is  a  compound  of  music  and  sug- 
gestion ;  this  music  and  this  suggestion  are  inter- 
mingled in  words,  which  to  alter  is  to  alter  the 
effect  For  words  in  poetry  are  not,  as  in  prose, 
simple  representatives  of  objects  and  ideas :  they 
are  parts  of  an  organic  whole,  —  they  are  tones  in 
the  harmony."  He  thereupon  illustrates  the  effect 
of  translation  by  changing  certain  well-known 
English  stanzas  into  others,  equivalent  in  meaning, 
but  lacking  their  felicity  of  words,  their  grace  and 
melody.  I  cannot  accept  this  illustration  as  valid, 
because  Mr.  Lewes  purposely  omits  the  very  qual- 

•  **  Goethe's  poems  exercise  a  great  sway  over  me,  not 
only  by  their  meaning,  but  also  by  their  rhythm.  It  is  a  lan- 
guage which  stimulates  me  to  composition."  —  Beethoven, 

t  Life  of  Goethe  (Book  VI.). 
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both  literally  and  rhythmically,  from  the  Heima 
(Part  Second).  In  fact,  we  have  so  many  in- 
stances of  the  possibility  of  reciprocally  transfer- 
ring the  finest  qualities  of  English  and  German 
poetry,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  an 
unmetrical  translation  of  Faust  I  refer  especially 
to  such  subtile  and  melodious  lyrics  as  "  The  Cas- 
tle by  the  Sea,"  of  Uhland,  and  the ''  Silent  Land  " 
of  Salis,  translated  by  Mr.  Longfellow ;  Goethe's 
"  Minstrel "  and  "  Coptic  Song,"  by  Dr.  Hedge ; 
Heine's  "  Two  Grenadiers,"  by  Dr.  Fumess,  and 
many  of  Heine's  songs  by  Mr.  Leland ;  and  also 
to  the  German  translations  of  English  lyrics,  by 
Freiligrath  and  Strodtmann.* 

I  have  a  more  serious  objection,  however,  to 
urge  against   Mr.   Hayward's  prose   translation. 

•  When  Freiligrath  can  thus  give  us  Walter  Scott :  — 

"  Kommt,  wie  der  Wind  komint, 
Wenn  Wilder  enhtera  I 
Komixit,  wie  die  Brandung 
Wenn  Flotten  zereplittera  I 
Schnell  heno,  schnell  herab, 
Schneller  kommt  Alle  I  — 
Hiluptling  and  Bub*  und  Knapp, 
Herr  und  Vasalle  I  ** 

or  Strodtmann  thus  reproduce  Tennyson  :  — 

**  Es  fiUlt  der  Strahl  auf  Burg  und  Thai, 

Und  schneeige  Gipfel,  reich  an  Sagen  ; 
Viel*  Lichter  wehn  auf  blauen  Seen, 

Bergab  die  Wasserstiirze  jagen  ! 
Blat,  HQfthorn,  bias,  in  Wiederhall  erschallend : 
Bias,  Horn  —  antwortet,  Echos,  hallend,  hallend,  hallend  I  *' 

' —  it  must  be  a  dull  ear  which  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
omission  of  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
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Where  all  the  restraints  of  verse  are  flung  aside, 
we  should  expect,  at  least,  as  accurate  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sense,  spirit,  and  tone  of  the  original, 
as  the  genius  of  our  language  will  permit.  So  far 
from  having  given  us  such  a  reproduction,  Mr. 
Hayward  not  only  occasionally  mistakes  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  German  text,*  but,  wherever  two 
phrases  may  be  used  to  express  the  meaning  with 
equal  fidelity,  he  very  frequently  selects  that  which 
has  the  less  grace,  strength,  or  beauty.f  For  there 
are  few  things  which  may  not  be  said,  in  English, 
in  a  twofold  manner,  —  one  poetic,  and  the  other 
prosaic.     In   German,  equally,  a  word  which  in 

•  On  his  second  page,  the  line  Mein  Lied  ertbnt  dtr  un- 
hekannteu  Menge,  "  My  song  sounds  to  the  unknown  multi- 
tude," is  translated  :  "  My  sorrow  voices  itself  to  the  strange 
throng."  Other  English  translators,  I  notice,  have  followed 
Mr.  Hayward  in  mistaking  Livd  for  Leid. 

t  I  take  but  one  out  of  numerous  instances,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  The  close  of  the  Soldier's  Song  (Part  I. 
Scene  II.)  is  :  — 

"  Kiihn  is  das  Muhen, 

Herrlich  der  Lohn  I 

Und  die  Soldaten 

Ziehen  davon." 
Literally  ; 

Bold  is  the  endeavor. 

Splendid  the  pay  I 

And  the  soldiers 

March  away. 

This  Mr.  Ha3rward  translates  :  — 

Bold  the  adventure. 
Noble  the  reward  — 
And  the  soldiers 
Are  oflf. 
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ordinary  use  has  a  bare  prosaic  character  may 
receive  a  fairer  and  finer  quality  from  its  place  in 
verse.  The  prose  translator  should  certainly  be 
able  to  feel  the  manifestation  of  this  law  in  both 
languages,  and  should  so  choose  his  words  as  to 
meet  their  reciprocal  requirements.  A  man,  how- 
ever, who  is  not  keenly  sensible  to  the  power  and 
beauty  and  value  of  rhythm,  is  likely  to  overlook 
these  delicate  yet  most  necessary  distinctions. 
The  author's  thought  is  stripped  of  a  last  grace  in 
passing  through  his  mind,  and  frequently  presents 
very  much  the  same  resemblance  to  the  original  as 
an  unhewn  shaft  to  the  fluted  column.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  unconsciously  illustrates  his  lack  of  a  refined 
appreciation  of  verse,  "  in  giving,"  as  he  says,  "  a 
sort  of  rhythmical  arrangement  to  the  lyrical  parts,'* 
his  object  being  "to  convey  some  notion  of  the 
variety  of  versification  which  forms  one  great 
charm  of  the  poem."  A  literal  translation  is  al- 
ways possible  in  the  unrhymed  passages  ;  but  even 
here  Mr.  Hayward's  ear  did  not  dictate  to  him  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  original  rhythm. 

While,  therefore,  I  heartily  recognize  his  lofty 
appreciation  of  Faust,  —  while  I  honor  him  for  the 
patient  and  conscientious  labor  he  has  bestowed 
upon  his  translation,  —  I  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
has  himself  illustrated  the  unsoundness  of  his  ar- 
gument Nevertheless,  the  circumstance  that  his 
prose  translation  of  Faust  has  received  so  much 
acceptance  proves  those  qualities  of  the  original 
work  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  test  so  vio- 
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lent.  From  the  cold  bare  outline  thus  produced, 
the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  German  language 
would  scarcely  guess  what  glow  of  color,  what  rich- 
ness of  changeful  life,  what  fluent  grace  and  energy 
of  movement  have  been  lost  in  the  process.  We 
must,  of  course,  gratefully  receive  such  an  outline, 
where  a  nearer  approach  to  the  form  of  the  origi- 
nal is  impossible,  but,  until  the  latter  has  been 
demonstrated,  we  are  wrong  to  remain  content 
with  the  cheaper  substitute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  discussions  upon  this 
subject  the  capacities  of  the  English  language 
have  received  but  scanty  justice.  The  intellectual 
tendencies  of  our  race  have  always  been  somewhat 
conservative,  and  its  standards  of  literary  taste 
or  belief,  once  set  up,  are  not  varied  without  a 
struggle.  The  English  ear  is  suspicious  of  new 
metres  and  unaccustomed  forms  of  expression : 
there  are  critical  detectives  on  the  track  of  every 
author,  and  a  violation  of  the  accepted  canons  is 
followed  by  a  summons  to  judgment.  Thus  the 
tendency  is  to  contract  rather  than  to  expand  the 
acknowledged  excellences  of  the  language.*     The 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  Jacob  Grimm  :  "  No  one  of  all  the  modern 
languages  has  acquired  a  greater  force  and  strength  than  the 
English,  through  the  derangement  and  relinquishment  of  its 
ancient  laws  of  sound.  The  untcachable  (nevertheless  learn- 
able)  profusion  of  its  middle-tones  has  conferred  upon  it  an 
intrinsic  power  of  expression,  such  as  no  other  human  tongue 
ever  possessed.  Its  entire,  thoroughly  intellectual  and  won- 
derfully successful   foundation   and   perfected  development 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  nearly  literal  translation 
of  Faust  in  the  original  metres  have  been  exagger- 
ated, because  certain  affinities  between  the  two 
languages  have  not  been  properly  considered. 
With  all  the  splendor  of  versification  in  the  work, 
it  contsdns  but  few  metres  of  which  the  English 
tongue  is  not  equally  capable.  Hood  has  feunil- 
iarized  us  with  dactylic  (triple)  rhymes,  and  they 
are  remarkably  abundant  and  skilful  in  Mr.  Low- 
ell's ^  Fable  for  the  Critics  " :  even  the  unrhymed 
iambic  hexameter  of  the  HeUtta  occurs  now  and 
then  in  Milton's  Samson  AgmUsics.  It  is  true  diat 
the  metrical  foot  into  which  the  German  language 
most  naturally  falls  is  the  trochaic^  while  in  English 
it  is  the  iambic:  it  is  true  that  German  is  rich, 
involved,  and  tolerant  of  new  combinations,  while 

issued  from  a  marvellous  union  of  the  two  noblest  tongues 
of  Europe,  the  Germanic  and  the  Romanic.  Their  mutual 
relation  in  the  English  language  is  well  known,  since  the 
former  furnished  chiefly  the  material  basis,  while  the  latter 
added  the  intellectual  conceptions.  The  English  language, 
by  and  through  which  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  poet 
of  modern  times  —  as  contrasted  with  ancient  classical 
poetry  —  (of  course  I  can  refer  only  to  Shakespeare)  was 
begotten  and  nourished,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a  lan- 
guage of  the  world ;  and  it  appears  to  be  destined,  like  tne 
English  race,  to  a  higher  and  broader  sway  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.  For  in  richness,  in  compact  adjustment  of 
parts,  and  in  pure  intelligence,  none  of  the  living  languages 
can  be  compared  with  it,  —  not  even  our  German,  which  is 
divided  even  as  we  are  divided,  and  which  must  cast  off  nuiiy 
imperfections  before  it  can  boldly  enter  on  its  career.*-'^ 
Ueber  dm  Ur sprung  der  Sprackt. 
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English  is  simple,  direct,  and  rather  shy  of  com- 
pounds; but  precisely  these  differences  are  so 
modified  in  the  German  of  Faust  that  there  is  a 
mutual  approach  of  the  two  languages.  In  Faust^ 
the  iambic  measure  predominates ;  the  style  is 
compact;  the  many  licenses  which  the  author 
allows  himself  are  all  directed  towards  a  shorter 
mode  of  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
lish metre  compels  the  use  of  inversions,  admits 
many  verbal  liberties  prohibited  to  prose,  and  so 
inclines  towards  various  flexible  features  of  its 
sister-tongue  that  many  lines  of  Faust  may  be 
repeated  in  English  without  the  slightest  change 
of  meaning,  measure,  or  rh)rme.  There  are  words, 
it  is  true,  with  so  delicate  a  bloom  upon  them  that 
it  can  in  no  wise  be  preserved  ;  but  even  such 
words  will  always  lose  less  when  they  carry  with 
them  their  rhythmical  atmosphere.  The  flow  of 
Goethe's  verse  is  sometimes  so  similar  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  English  metre,  that  not  only  its 
harmonies  and  caesural  pauses,  but  even  its  punc- 
tuation, may  be  easily  retained. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  difference  between  a 
translation  of  Faust  in  prose  or  metre  is  chiefly 
one  of  labor,  —  and  of  that  labor  which  is  success- 
ful in  proportion  as  it  is  joyously  performed.  My 
own  task  has  been  cheered  by  the  discovery,  that 
the  more  closely  I  reproduced  the  language  of  the 
original,  the  more  of  its  rhythmical  character  was 
transferred  at  the  same  time.  If,  now  and  then, 
there  was  an  inevitable  alternative  of  meaning  or 
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music,  I  gave  the  preference  to  the  former.  By 
the  term  ^  original  metres  "  I  do  not  mean  a  rigid, 
tmyielding  adherence  to  every  foot,  line,  and 
rhyme  of  the  German  original,  although  this  has 
very  nearly  been  accomplished.  Since  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  written  in  an  irregular  measure, 
the  lines  varying  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  the 
liiymes  arranged  according  to  the  author's  will,  I 
do  not  consider  that  an  occasional  change  in  the 
number  of  feet,  or  order  of  rhyme,  is  any  violation 
of  die  metrical  plan.  The  single  slight  liberty  I 
have  taken  with  the  lyrical  passages  is  in  Marga- 
ret's song,  — "The  King  of  Thule,"  — in  which, 
by  omitting  the  alternate  feminine  rhymes,  yet  re- 
taining the  metre,  I  was  enabled  to  make  the  trans- 
lation strictly  literal.  If,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
I  have  left  a  line  unrhymed,  I  have  balanced  the 
omission  by  giving  rhymes  to  other  lines  which 
stand  unrhymed  in  the  original  text.  For  the  same 
reason,  I  make  no  apology  for  the  imperfect 
rh)rmes,  which  are  frequently  a  translation  as  well 
as  a  necessity.  With  all  its  supreme  qualities, 
Faust  is  far  from  being  a  technically  perfect  work.* 

•  "  At  present,  everything  runs  in  technical  grooves,  and 
the  critical  gentlemen  begin  to  wrangle  whether  in  a  rhyme 
an  s  should  correspond  with  an  s  and  not  with  sz.  If  I  were 
young  and  reckless  enough,  I  would  purposely  offend  all 
such  technical  caprices  :  I  would  use  alliteration,  assonance, 
false  rhyme,  just  according  to  my  own  will  or  convenience  — 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  attend  to  the  main  thing,  and 
endeavor  to  say  so  many  good  things  that  every  one  would 
be  attracted  to  read  and  remember  them.*' —  Goethe^  in  183 L 
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The  feminine  and  dactylic  rliymes,  wfaicii  have 
heen  for  the  most  part  omitted  by  all  metiicid 
translators  except  Mr.  Brooks,  are  indispensable. 
The  characteristic  tone  of  many  passages  vonld 
be  neariy  lost,  without  them.  They  give  s|Hnt  and 
grace  to  the  dialogue,  point  to  the  2q>horistic  por- 
tions (especially  in  the  Second  PartX  and  an  ever- 
chaining  music  to  the  lyrical  passages.  The 
Fng1i<A  language,  diou^  not  so  rich  as  the 
German  in  such  rhymes,  is  less  deficient  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  the 
vocabulary.  The  present  participle  can  only  be 
used  to  a  limited  extent,  on  account  ci  its  weak 
termination,  and  the  want  of  an  accusative  form 
to  the  noun  also  restricts  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  English  verse,  I  cannot  hope  to  have 
been  alwavs  successful ;  but  I  have  at  least  la- 
bored  long  and  patiently,  bearing  constantly  in 
mind  not  onlv  the  meanins:  of  the  original  and 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  lines,  but  also 
that  subtile  and  haunting  music  which  seems  to 
govern  rh\thm  instead  of  being  governed  by  it. 

The  Second  Part  of  Faust  has  been  translated 
five  times  into  English  (by  Birch,  Bemays,  Mac- 
donald,  Archer  Gumey,  and  Anster>,  but  not  one 
of  the  versions  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
United  States.  Inasmuch  as  this  part  was  in- 
cluded in  Goethe's  original  design,  the  First  Part, 
although  apparently  complete  as  a  tragic  episode, 
is  in  reality  but  a  fragment,  wherein  the  deeper 
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problems  upon  which  the  work  is  based  are  left 
unsolved.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  Second 
Part  is  necessary  (as  necessary,  indeed,  as  the 
Paradiso  to  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante) ;  and 
my  aim,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  translation, 
will  be  to  make  that  necessity  clear,  alike  to  the 
English  reader  and  to  those  who  follow  various 
German  and  English  critics  in  disparaging  the 
original. 
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AN  GOETHE. 


pRHABENER  Geist,  im  Geiiterreich  verionn  / 

Wo  immer  Deitu  licMt  WoknuKg  sey, 
Zum  kok'ren  Sckaffen  bist  Du  neugebereit, 

Und  sittgesi  dert  die  voli're  Litanei. 
Vonjeium  Strtben  das  Du  attsirkoren, 
Vom  reinsten  iEtker,  dritt  Du  athmest  fret, 
O  neige  Dkh  su  gnadigem  Eruiiedern 
Dts  Utzteit  IViederkalis  vom  Detnert  LUdem  / 


Den  alien  Musen  die  bestaubten  Kronen 
Nakmsl  Du,  zu  neuem  Glans,  mil  kiihner  Hand : 
Du  lost  die  Rdlhsel  dllesler  ^oiien 
Durck  jiingeren  Glaubcn,  kelleren  Ver stand, 


nrii  AN  GOETHE. 

Und  maektt,  wo  ngt  MtmdungiUttr  wa/uait, 
Die gatue Erde Dirnnm  VaUrland; 
find  Dtiiu  yUnger  sthn  m  Dir,  vervmndtrt, 
VtrkSrpert  tckom  das  verdtiidt  JahrkmMibrt. 


Was  Dm  gtstmgm,  Alitr  ZmsI  undKlagaty 
Dts  LeitMs  Wudertpriicht,  neu  vermSklt,  — 
DU  Harft  tauseHditimm^/nsdt  gisthlagm, 
Dii  Skakspeart  taut,  dU  eiHSt  HomtrgtwSkU,  — 
Darfick  infrtrndt  Klange  iibertr^e» 
Das  Alles,  W9  so  Maneher  sekon  gefthlt  t 
Lass  Deitun  Geist  in  meiner  Stimme  klingen, 
Und  was  Du  sangst,  lass  mich  es  Dir  nachsingtH  ! 
B.  T. 


L 


DEDICATION.' 


AGAIN  ye  conie,  ye  hovering  Formst    I  find  ye, 
As  early  to  my  clouded  sight  ye  shone ! 
Shad  I  attempt,  this  once,  to  seiie  and  bind  ye  P 
Still  o'er  my  heart  is  that  illusioo  thrown  ? 
Ve  crowd  more  near  1    Then,  be  the  reign  assigned  ye. 
And  sway  me  from  your  misty,  shadowy  zone ! 
My  bosom  thrills,  with  youthful  passion  shaken. 
From  magic  airs  that  round  your  march  awaken. 

Of  joyous  days  ye  bring  the  blissful  vision  ; 

The  dear,  familiar  phantoms  rise  again. 

And,  like  an  old  and  half-extinct  tradition. 

First  Love  returns,  with  Friendship  in  his  train. 

Renewed  is  Pain :  with  mournful  repetition 

Life  tracks  his  devious,  labyrinthine  chain. 

And  names  the  Good,  whose  cheating  fortune  tore  them 

From  happy  hours,  and  left  me  to  deplore  them. 

They  hear  no  longer  these  succeeding  measures, 
The  souls,  to  whom  my  earliest  songs  I  sang : 
Dispersed  the  friendly  troop,  with  all  its  pleasures, 
And  still,  alas !  the  echoes  first  that  rang ! 

VOL.  I.  I 
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I  bring  the  unknown  multitude  my  treasures ; 
Their  very  plaudits  give  my  heart  a  pang, 
And  those  beside,  whose  joy  my  Song  so  flattered, 
If  still  they  live,  wide  through  tiie  world  are  scattered. 

And  grasps  me  now  a  long-unwonted  yearning 
For  that  serene  and  solemn  Spirit- Land : 
My  song,  to  faint  i^lian  murmurs  turning, 
Sways  like  a  harp-string  by  the  breezes  fanned. 
I  thrill  and  tremble ;  tear  on  tear  is  burning, 
And  the  stem  heart  is  tenderly  immanned. 
What  I  possess,  I  see  far  distant  lying. 
And  what  I  lost,  grows  real  and  undying. 


PRELUDE  ON   THE  STAGE/ 


Manager.     Dramatic  Poet.     Merry-Andrew. 


MANAGER. 

You  two,  who  oft  a  helping  hand 
Have  lent,  in  need  and  tribulation. 
Come,  let  me  know  your  expectation 
Of  this,  our  enterprise,  in  German  land ! 
I  wish  the  crowd  to  feel  itself  well  treated. 
Especially  since  it  lives  and  lets  me  live ; 
The  posts  are  set,  the  booth  of  boards  completed,^ 
And  each  awaits  the  banquet  I  shall  give. 
Already  there,  with  curious  eyebrows  raised, 
They  sit  sedate,  and  hope  to  be  amazed. 
I  know  how  one  the  People's  taste  may  flatter, 
Yet  here  a  huge  embarrassment  I  feel : 
What  they  're  accustomed  to,  is  no  great  matter, 
But  then,  alas !  they  've  read  an  awful  deal. 
How  shall  we  plan,  that  all  be  fresh  and  new,  — 
Important  matter,  yet  attractive  too? 
For  't  is  my  pleasure  to  behold  them  surging. 
When  to  our  booth  the  current  sets  apace. 
And  with  tremendous,  oft-repeated  urging. 
Squeeze  onward  through  the  narrow  gate  of  grace : 
By  daylight  even,  they  push  and  cram  in 
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To  reach  the  seller's  box,  a  fighting  host, 

And  as  for  bread,  around  a  baker's  door,  in  famine, 

To  get  a  ticket  break  their  necks  almost 

This  miracle  alone  can  work  the  Poet 

On  men  so  various :  now,  my  friend,  pray  show  it 

POET. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  yonder  motley  masses. 
Whom  but  to  see,  puts  out  the  fire  of  Song ! 
Hide  from  my  view  the  surging  crowd  that  passes. 
And  in  its  whirlpool  forces  us  along ! 
No,  lead  me  where  some  heavenly  silence  glasses 
The  purer  joys  that  round  the  Poet  throng,  — 
Where  Love  and  Friendship  still  divinely  fashion 
The  bonds  that  bless,  the  wreaths  that  crown  his  passion! 

Ah,  every  utterance  from  the  depths  of  feeling 
The  timid  lips  have  stammeringly  expressed,  — 
Now  failing,  now,  perchance,  success  revealing,  — 
Gulps  the  wild  Moment  in  its  greedy  breast ; 
Or  oft,  reluctant  years  its  warrant  sealing, 
Its  perfect  stature  stands  at  last  confessed ! 
What  dazzles,  for  the  Moment  spends  its  spirit ; 
What 's  genuine,  shall  Posterity  inherit 

MERRY-ANDREW. 

Posterity !     DonH  name  the  word  to  me ! 
If  /should  choose  to  preach  Posterity, 
Where  would  you  get  cotcmporary  fun  ? 
That  men  will  have  it,  there 's  no  blinking : 
A  fine  young  fellow's  presence,  to  my  thinking, 
Is  something  worth,  to  every  one. 
Who  genially  his  nature  can  outpour. 
Takes  from  the  People's  moods  no  irritation ; 
The  wider  circle  he  acquires,  the  more 


Securely  works  his  inspiration. 
Then  ^nck  up  heart,  and  give  ub  sterling  aria  I 
Let  Faoc;  be  with  her  attendants  fitted,  — 
Sense,  Reason,  Sentiment,  and  Passion  join,  — 
But  have  a  care,  lest  Folly  be  omitted  I 

MAHAGER. 

Chiefly,  enough  at  incident  prepare  1 

They  come  to  look,  and  they  prefer  to  stare.* 

Reel  off  a  host  at  threads  before  their  faces. 

So  that  they  gape  in  stniud  wonder :  then 

By  sheer  difhiseness  you  have  won  their  graces, 

And  are,  at  once,  most  popular  of  men. 

Only  by  mass  you  touch  the  mass ;  for  any 

Will  finally,  himself,  his  bit  select : 

Who  ofieis  much,  brings  something  unto  many,* 

And  each  goes  home  content  wilh  the  effect 

If  you  've  a  piece,  why,  just  in  pieces  give  it ; 

A  hash,  a  stew,  will  bring  success,  believe  itl 

'T  is  easily  displayed,  and  easy  to  invent. 

What  use,  a  Whole  compactly  to  present  ? 

Your  hearers  pick  and  pluck,  as  soon  as  they  receive  itl 

POET. 

You  do  not  feel,  how  such  a  trade  debases ; 
How  ill  it  suits  the  Artist,  proud  and  true ! 
The  botching  work  each  fine  pretender  traces 
Is,  I  perceive,  a  principle  with  you. 

MANAGER. 

Such  a  reproach  not  in  the  least  offends ; 
A  man  who  some  result  intends 
Must  use  the  tools  that  best  are  fitting. 
Retiect,  soft  wood  is  given  to  you  for  splitting 
And  then,  observe  for  whom  you  write  I 
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If  one  comes  bored,  exhausted  quite, 

Another,  satiate,  leaves  the  banquet's  tapers, 

And,  worst  of  all,  full  many  a  wight 

Is  fresh  from  reading  of  the  daily  papers. 

Idly  to  us  they  come,  as  to  a  masquerade, 

Mere  curiosity  their  spirits  warming : 

The  ladies  with  themselves,  and  with  their  finery,  aid. 

Without  a  salary  their  parts  performing. 

What  dreams  are  yours  in  high  poetic  places  ? 

You  're  pleased,  forsooth,  full  houses  to  behold  ? 

Draw  near,  and  view  your  patrons'  ^ces ! 

The  half  are  coarse,  the  half  are  cold. 

One,  when  the  play  is  out,  goes  home  to  cards ; 

A  wild  night  on  a  wench's  breast  another  chooses : 

Why  should  you  rack,  poor,  foolish  bards. 

For  ends  like  these,  the  gracious  Muses  ? 

I  tell  you,  give  but  more  —  more,  ever  more,  they  ask : 

Thus  shall  you  hit  the  mark  of  gain  and  glory. 

Seek  to  confound  your  auditory  ! 

To  satisfy  them  is  a  task.  — 

What  ails  you  now  }    Is  't  suffering,  or  pleasure  ? 

POET. 

Go,  find  yourself  a  more  obedient  slave ! 

What !  shall  the  Poet  that  which  Nature  gave. 

The  highest  right,  supreme  Humanity, 

Forfeit  so  wantonly,  to  swell  your  treasure  ? 

Whence  o'er  the  heart  his  empire  free  1 

The  elements  of  Life  how  conquers  he  t 

Is  't  not  his  heart's  accord,  urged  outward  far  and  dim, 

To  wind  the  world  in  unison  with  him  ? 

When  on  the  spindle,  spun  to  endless  distance. 

By  Nature's  listless  hand  the  thread  is  twirled. 

And  the  discordant  tones  of  all  existence 

In  sullen  jangle  are  together  hurled, 
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Who,  then,  the  changeless  orders  of  creation 

Divides,  and  kindles  into  rhythmic  dance  ? 

Who  brings  the  One  to  join  the  general  ordination. 

Where  it  may  throb  in  grandest  consonance  ? 

Who  bids  the  storm  to  passion  stir  the  bosom  ? 

In  brooding  souls  the  sunset  bum  above  ? 

Who  scatters  every  fairest  April  blossom 

Along  the  shining  path  of  Love  ? 

Who  braids  the  noteless  leaves  to  crowns,  requiting 

Desert  with  fame,  in  Action's  every  field  ? 

Who  makes  Olympus  sure,  the  Gods  uniting  ? 

The  might  of  Man,  as  in  the  Bard  revealed. 

MERRY-ANDREW. 

So,  these  fine  forces,  in  conjimction, 

Propel  the  high  poetic  function. 

As  in  a  love-adventure  they  might  play ! 

You  meet  by  accident ;  you  feel,  you  stay. 

And  by  degrees  your  heart  is  tangled ; 

Bliss  grows  apace,  and  then  its  course  is  jangled ; 

You  *re  ravished  quite,  then  comes  a  touch  of  woe, 

And  there  *s  a  neat  romance,  completed  ere  you  know  1 

Let  us,  then,  such  a  drama  give ! 

Grasp  the  exhaustless  life  that  all  men  live ! 

Each  shares  therein,  though  few  may  comprehend : 

Where'er  you  touch,  there 's  interest  without  end. 

In  motley  pictures  little  light. 

Much  error,  and  of  truth  a  glimmering  mite. 

Thus  the  best  beverage  is  supplied, 

Whence  all  the  world  is  cheered  and  edified. 

Then,  at  your  play,  behold  the  fairest  flower 

Of  youth  collect,  to  hear  the  revelation  ! 

Each  tender  soul,  with  sentimental  power. 

Sucks  melancholy  food  from  your  creation  ; 

And  now  in  this,  now  that,  the  leaven  works. 
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For  each  beholds  what  in  bis  bosom  lurks. 

They  still  are  moved  at  once  to  weeping  or  to  laughter, 

Still  wonder  at  j'our  flights,  enjoy  the  show  they  see: 

A  mind,  once  formed,  is  never  suited  after ; 

One  yet  in  growth  will  ever  grateful  be. 

POET. 

Then  give  me  back  that  time  of  pleasures. 

While  yet  in  joyous  growth  1  sang,  — 

When,  like  a  fount,  the  crowding  measures 

Uninterrupted  gushed  and  sprang! 

Then  bright  mist  veiled  the  world  before  roe, 

In  opening  buds  a  marvel  woke. 

As  I  the  thousand  blossoms  broke, 

Which  every  valley  richly  bore  me ! 

1  nothing  had,  and  yet  enough  for  youth  — 

Joy  in  Illusion,  ardent  thirst  for  Tn:th. 

Give,  unrestrained,  the  old  emotion, 

The  bliss  that  touched  the  verge  of  pain. 

The  strength  of  Hate,  Love's  deep  devotion,— 

O,  give  me  back  my  youth  again ! 

MERBY-ANDRZW. 

Youth,  good  my  friend,  you  certainly  requir* 
When  foes  in  combat  sorely  press  you ; 
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This,  aged  Sirs,  belongs  to  you,* 
And  we  no  less  revere  you  for  that  reason : 
Age  childish  makes,  they  say,  but 't  is  not  true ; 
We  're  only  genuine  children  still,  in  Age's  season ! 

MANAGER. 

The  words  you  've  bandied  are  sufficient ; 

*T  is  deeds  that  I  prefer  to  see  : 

In  compliments  you  're  both  proficient, 

But  might,  the  while,  more  useful  be. 

What  need  to  talk  of  Inspiration  ? 

'T  is  no  companion  of  Delay. 

If  Poetry  be  your  vocation, 

Let  Poetry  your  will  obey ! 

Full  well  you  know  what  here  is  wanting ; 

The  crowd  for  strongest  drink  is  panting, 

And  such,  forthwith,  I  'd  have  you  brew. 

What 's  left  imdone  to-day,  To-morrow  will  not  da 

Waste  not  a  day  in  vain  digression : 

With  resolute,  courageous  trust 

Seize  every  possible  impression. 

And  make  it  firmly  your  possession ; 

You  '11  then  work  on,  because  you  must. 

Upon  our  German  stage,  you  know  it. 

Each  tries  his  hand  at  what  he  will ; 

So,  take  of  traps  and  scenes  your  fill. 

And  all  you  find,  be  sure  to  show  it ! 

Use  both  the  great  and  lesser  heavenly  light,  — 

Squander  the  stars  in  any  number, 

Beasts,  birds,  trees,  rocks,  and  all  such  lumber. 

Fire,  water,  darkness.  Day  and  Night ! 

Thus,  in  our  booth's  contracted  sphere. 

The  circle  of  Creation  will  appear. 

And  move,  as  we  deliberately  impel. 

From  Heaven,  across  the  World,  to  Hell  !  i 


PROLOGUE   IN   HEAVEN.' 

Thb  Loud.    The  Heavenly   Hosts.     After- 
wards Mephistopheles. 

(TSr  Three  Archakgkls  omt  foraard.) 

RAPHAEL. 

THE  sun-orb  sings,  in  emulation, 
'Mid  brother-spheres,  his  ancient  round : 
His  path  predestined  through  Creation 
He  ends  with  step  of  thunder-sound. 
The  angels  from  his  visage  splendid 
Draw  power,  whose  measure  none  can  say ; 
Tlie  lofty  works,  uncom pre h ended. 
Are  bright  as  on  the  earliest  day. 

GABRIEL. 
And  swift,  and  swift  beyond  conceiving. 
The  splendor  of  the  world  goes  round. 
Day's  Eden-brightness  still  relieving 
The  awful  Night's  intense  profound; 
The  ocean-tides  in  foam  are  breaking. 
Against  the  rocks'  deep  bases  hurled. 
And  both,  the  spheric  race  partaking, 
Elemal,  swift,  are  onward  whirled ! 


t 
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mCHAEL. 

And  rival  stonns  abroad  are  suging 
From  sea  to  land,  from  land  to  sea, 
A  chain  of  deepest  action  foiging 
Round  all,  in  wrathful  energy. 
There  flames  a  desolation,  blazing 
Before  the  Thunder's  crashing  way : 
Yet,  Lord,  Thy  messengers  are  praising 
The  gende  movement  of  Thy  Day. 

THE  THREE. 

Though  still  by  them  uncomprehended, 
From  these  the  angels  draw  their  power, 
And  all  Thy  works,  sublime  and  splendid, 
Are  bright  as  in  Creation's  hour.* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Since  Thou,  O  Lord,  deign'st  to  approach  again 

And  ask  us  how  we  do,  in  manner  kindest. 

And  heretofore  to  meet  myself  weft  fain. 

Among  Thy  menials,  now,  my  ^ce  Thou  findest 

Pardon,  this  troop  I  cannot  follow  after  *« 

With  lofty  speech,  though  by  them  scorned  and  spumed: 

My  pathos  certainly  would  move  Thy  laughter. 

If  Thou  hadst  not  all  merriment  unlearned. 

Of  suns  and  worlds  I  Ve  nothing  to  be  quoted ; 

How  men  torment  themselves,  is  all  I  've  noted. 

The  little  god  o'  the  world  sticks  to  the  same  old  way, 

And  is  as  whimsical  as  on  Creation's  day. 

Life  somewhat  better  might  content  him, 

But  for  the  gleam  of  heavenly  light  which  Thou  hast 

lent  him : 
He  calls  it  Reason  —  thence  his  power 's  increased. 
To  be  far  beastlier  than  any  beast 
Saving  Thy  Gracious  Presence,  he  to  me 
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A  long-legged  grasshopper  appears  to  be, 
That  springing  flies,  and  flying  springs, 
And  in  the  grass  the  same  old  ditty  sings. 
Would  he  still  lay  among  the  grass  he  grows  in ! 
Each  bit  of  dung  he  seeks,  to  stick  his  nose  in. 

THE  LORD. 

Hast  thou,  then,  nothing  more  to  mention  ? 
Com'st  ever,  thus,  with  ill  intention  ? 
Find'st  nothing  right  on  earth,  eternally  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No,  Lord !  I  find  things,  there,  still  bad  as  they  can  be. 

Man's  misery  even  to  pity  moves  my  nature ; 

I  've  scarce  the  heart  to  plague  the  wretched  creature. 

THE  LORD. 

Know'st  Faust  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  Doctor  Faust? 

THE  LORD. 

My  servant,  he  I 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Forsooth !    He  serves  you  after  strange  devices  : 
No  earthly  meat  or  drink  the  fool  suffices : 
His  spirit's  ferment  far  aspire tli  ; 
Half  conscious  of  his  frenzied,  crazed  unrest. 
The  fairest  stars  from  Heaven  he  requireth, 
From  Earth  the  highest  raptures  and  the  best. 
And  all  the  Near  and  Far  that  he  desireth 
Fails  to  subdue  the  tumult  of  his  breast 

THE  LORD. 

Though  still  confused  his  service  unto  Me, 
I  soon  shall  lead  him  to  a  clearer  morning. 
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Sees  not  the  gardener,  even  while  buds  his  tree, 
Both  flower  and  fruit  the  future  years  adorning? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

\   What  will  you  bet  ?    There 's  still  a  chance  to  gain  him, 
j    If  unto  me  full  leave  you  give, 
'    Gently  upon  my  road  to  train  him ! 

THE  LORD. 

I  As  long  as  he  on  earth  shall  live, 

i  So  long  I  make  no  prohibition. 

\  While  Man's  desires  and  aspirations  stir, 

*  He  cannot  choose  but  err."  jjj  ^* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  thanks  !  I  And  the  dead  no  acquisition, 

And  never  cared  to  have  them  in  my  keeping. 

I  much  prefer  the  cheeks  where  ruddy  blood  is  leaping, 

And  when  a  coq^se  approaches,  close  my  house : 

It  goes  with  me,  as  with  tlie  cat  the  mouse. 

THE   LORD. 

/  Enou^ !    What  thou  hast  asked  is  granted. 

,'  Turn  off  this  spirit  from  his  fountain-head ; 

'  To  trap  him,  let  thy  snares  be  planted, 

'  And  him,  with  thee,  be  downward  led : 

I  Then  stand  abashed,  when  thou  art  forced  to  sav : 

:  A  gooil  man,  through  obscurest  aspiration, 

'  Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  >\-av." 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 

Agreed  I     But  't  is  a  short  probation. 

About  mv  bet  I  feel  no  trepidation. 

If  1  fulfil  my  expectation. 

You  '11  let  me  triumph  with  a  swelling  breast : 
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Dust  shall  he  eat,  and  with  a  zest, 

As  did  a  certain  snake,  my  near  relation. 

THE  LORD. 

Therein  thou  'rt  free,  according  to  thy  merits ; 

The  like  of  thee  have  never  moved  My  hate. 

Of  all  the  bold,  denying  Spirits, 

The  waggish  knave  least  trouble  doth  create. 

Man's  active  nature,  flagging,  seeks  too  soon  the  level ; 
^  Unqualified  repose  he  learns  to  crave ; 
"^Whence,  willingly,  the  comrade  him  I  gave, 
"^  Who  works,  excites,  and  must  create,  as  DeviL 

But  ye,  God's  sons  in  love  and  duty,*3 

Enjoy  the  rich,  the  ever-living  Beauty ! 

Creative  Power,  that  works  eternal  schemes, 

Clasp  you  in  bonds  of  love,  relaxing  never. 

And  what  in  wavering  apparition  gleams 

Fix  in  its  place  with  thoughts  that  stand  forever ! 

(Heai'en  doses :  the  ARCHANGELS  separate.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES   {solus), 

y    I  like,  at  times,  to  hear  The  Ancient's  word. 
And  have  a  care  to  be  most  civil : 
It 's  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  Lord 
So  humanly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil ! 


FIRST  PART  OF  THE  TRAGEDY. 


\A  Ufiy-arelud,   narrvw,    Gothic   tHambtr.     Fadst, 
chair  at  hit  dttk,  riitliii.) 

FAUST." 

I'VE  Studied  now  Philosophy 
And  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, — 
And  even,  alas  1  Theology,  — 
From  end  to  end,  with  labor  keen ; 
And  here,  poor  fool !  with  all  my  lore 
I  stand,  no  wiser  than  before : 
I  'm  Magister — yea,  Doctor  —  hight, 
And  straight  or  cross-wise,  wrong  or  right. 
These  ten  years  long,  with  many  woes, 
I  've  led  my  scholars  by  the  nose,  — 
And  see,  that  nothing  can  be  known ! 
That  knowledge  cuts  me  to  the  bone. 
I  'm  cleverer,  true,  than  those  tops  of  teachers, 
.     Doctors  and  Magisters,  Scribes  and  Preachers ; 
Neither  scruples  nor  doubts  come  now  to  smite 
Nor  Hell  nor  Devil  can  longer  affright  me. 
For  this,  all  pleasure  am  I  foregoing ; 
I  do  not  pretend  to  aught  worth  knowing. 
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I  do  not  pretend  I  could  be  a  teacher 
To  help  or  convert  a  fellow-creature. 
Then,  too,  I  Ve  neither  lands  nor  gold. 
Nor  the  world*s  least  pomp  or  honor  hold — 
No  dog  would  endure  such  a  curst  existence ! 
Wherefore,  from  Magic  I  seek  assistance, 
That  many  a  secret  perchance  I  reach 
Through  spirit-power  and  spirit-speech. 
And  thus  the  bitter  task  forego 
Of  saying  the  things  I  do  not  know,  — 
That  I  may  detect  the  inmost  force 
Which  binds  the  world,  and  guides  its  course ; 
Its  germs,  productive  powers  explore, 
And  rummage  in  empty  words  no  more ! 

O  full  and  splendid  Moon,  whom  I 

Have,  from  this  desk,  seen  climb  the  sky 

So  many  a  midnight,  —  would  thy  glow 

For  the  last  time  beheld  my  woe ! 

Ever  thine  eye,  most  mournful  friend, 

0*er  books  and  papers  saw  me  bend ; 

But  would  that  I,  on  mountains  grand, 

Amid  thy  blessed  light  could  stand. 

With  spirits  through  mountain-caverns  hover, 

Float  in  thy  twilight  the  meadows  over, 

And,  freed  from  the  fumes  of  lore  that  swathe  me, 

To  health  in  thy  dewy  fountains  bathe  me ! 

Ah,  me !  this  dungeon  still  I  see. 
This  drear,  accursed  masonry, 
Where  even  the  welcome  daylight  strains 
But  duskly  through  the  painted  panes. 
Hemmed  in  by  many  a  toppling  heap 
Of  books  worm-eaten,  gray  with  dust, 
Which  to  the  vaulted  ceiling  creep. 
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Against  the  smoky  paper  thrust,  — 
With  glasses,  boxes,  round  me  stacked, 
And  instruments  together  hurled, 
Ancestral  lumber,  stuffed  and  packed — 
Such  is  my  world :  and  what  a  world ! 

And  do  I  ask,  wherefore  my  heart 
Falters,  oppressed  with  unknown  needs  ? 
Why  some  inexplicable  smart 
All  movement  of  my  life  impedes  ? 
Alas !  in  living  Nature's  stead, 
Where  God  His  human  creature  set, 
In  smoke  and  mould  the  fleshless  dead 
And  bones  of  beasts  surround  me  yet ! 

Fly !    Up,  and  seek  the  broad,  free  land  I 's 
And  this  one  Book  of  Mystery 
From  Nostradamus'  very  hand,»* 
Is 't  not  sufficient  company  ? 
When  I  the  starry  courses  know. 
And  Nature's  wise  instruction  seek, 
With  light  of  power  my  soul  shall  glow, 
As  when  to  spirits  spirits  speak. 
'T  is  vain,  this  empty  brooding  here, 
Though  guessed  the  holy  symbols  be : 
Ye,  Spirits,  come  —  ye  hover  near  — 
Oh,  if  you  hear  me,  answer  me ! 

(He  opens  the  Book,  and  perceives  the  sign  of  the  Macrocosm. Y"^ 

Ha !  what  a  sudden  rapture  leaps  from  this 

I  view,  through  all  my  senses  swiftly  flowing ! 

I  feel  a  youthful,  holy,  vital  bliss 

In  every  vein  and  fibre  newly  glowing. 

Was  it  a  God,  who  traced  this  sign, 

With  calm  across  my  tumult  stealing. 
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My  troubled  heart  to  joy  unsealing, 

With  impulse,  mystic  and  divine, 

The  powers  of  Nature  here,  around  my  path,  revealing? 

Am  I  a  God  ? — so  clear  mine  eyes ! 

In  these  pure  features  I  behold 

Creative  Nature  to  my  soul  unfold. 

What  says  the  sage,  now  first  I  recognize : 

"  The  spirit-world  no  closures  ^ten ; 

Thy  sense  is  shut,  thy  heart  is  dead : 

Disciple,  up !  untiring,  hasten 

To  bathe  thy  breast  in  morning-red ! " 

(He  contemplates  the  sign,) 

How  each  the  Whole  its  substance  gives, 

Each  in  the  other  works  and  lives ! 

Like  heavenly  forces  rising  and  descending. 

Their  golden  urns  reciprocally  lending. 

With  wings  that  winnow  blessing 

From  Heaven  through  Earth  I  see  them  pressing. 

Filling  the  All  with  harmony  unceasing ! 

How  grand  a  show !  but,  ah  !  a  show  alone. 

Thee,  boundless  Nature,  how  make  thee  my  own  ? 

Where  you,  ye  breasts  ?    Founts  of  all  Being,  shining, 

Whereon  hang  Heaven\s  and  Earth's  desire, 

Whereto  our  withered  hearts  aspire,  — 

Ye  flow,  ye  feed :  and  am  I  vainly  pining  ? 

(He  turns  (he  leaves  impatiently ^  and  perceives  the  sign  of  tht 

Earth-Spirit.y^ 

How  Otherwise  upon  me  works  this  sign ! 

Thou,  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  art  nearer : 

Even  now  my  powers  are  loftier,  clearer ; 

I  glow,  as  drunk  with  new-made  wine ; 

New  strength  and  heart  to  meet  the  world  incite  me, 

The  woe  of  earth,  the  bliss  of  earth,  invite  me, 
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And  though  the  shock  of  storms  may  smite  me, 

No  crash  of  shipwreck  shall  have  power  to  fright  me ! 

Clouds  gather  over  me  — 

The  moon  conceals  her  light  — 

The  lamp  *s  extinguished !  — 

Mists  ris<  —  red,  angry  rajrs  are  darting 

Around  my  head !  —  There  falls 

A  horror  from  the  vaulted  roo^ 

And  seizes  me ! 

I  feel  thy  presence,  Spirit  I  invoke  I 

Reveal  thyself ! 

Ha !  in  my  heart  what  rending  stroke  I 

With  new  impulsion 

My  senses  heave  in  this  convulsion ! 

I  feel  thee  draw  my  heart,  absorb,  exhaust  me : 

Thou  must !  thou  must !  and  though  my  life  it  cost  me  I 

(He  jfius  the  book^  and  mysteriously  pronounces  the  sign  of  the 
Spirit,  A  ruddy  flame  flashes:  the  Spirit  appears  in  the 
flame.) 

SPIRIT. 
Who  calls  me  ? 

FAUST  (with  averted  head). 
Terrible  to  see ! 

SPIRIT. 

Me  hast  thou  long  with  might  attracted. 
Long  from  my  sphere  thy  food  exacted, 
And  now  — 

FAUST. 

Woe !     I  endure  not  thee ! 

SPIRIT. 

To  view  me  is  thine  aspiration. 

My  voice  to  hear,  my  countenance  to  see ; 
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Thy  powerful  yearning  moveth  me, 

Here  am  I !  —  what  mean  perturbation 

Thee,  superhuman,  shakes?    Thy  soul's  high  caltii^, 

where  ? 
Where  is  the  breast,  which  from  itself  a  world  did  bear, 
And  shaped  and  cherished  —  which  with  joy  Expanded, 
To  be  our  peer,  with  us,  the  Spirits,  banded  ? 
Where  art  thou,  Faust,  whose  voice  has  pierced  to  me, 
Who  towards  me  pressed  with  all  thine  energy? 
He  art  thou,  who,  my  presence  breathing,  seeing, 
Trembles  through  all  the  depths  of  being, 
A  writhing  worm,  a  terror-stricken  form  ? 

FAUST. 

Thee,  form  of  flame,  shall  I  then  fear? 
Yes,  I  am  Faust :  I  am  thy  peer ! 

SPIRIT. 

In  the  tides  of  Life,  in  Action's  storm, '» 

A  fluctuant  wave, 

A  shuttle  free, 

Birth  and  the  Grave, 

An  eternal  sea, 

A  weaving,  flowing 

Life,  all-glowing, 
Thus  at  Time's  humming  loom  't  is  my  hand  prei^res 
The  garment  of  Life  which  the  Deity  wears ! 

FAUST. 

Thou,  who  around  the  wide  world  wendest. 
Thou  busy  Spirit,  how  near  I  feel  to  thee ! 

SPIRIT. 

Thou  'rt  like  the  Spirit  which  thou  comprehendest, 

Not  me ! 

{Disappears.) 
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FAUST  (overwhelmed). 
Not  thee ! 

Whom  then  ? 

I,  image  of  the  Godhead ! 

Not  even  like  thee ! 

{A  knock,) 

0  Death !  —  I  know  it  —  't  is  my  Famulus !  * 
My  fairest  luck  finds  no  fruition  : 

In  all  the  fulness  of  my  vision 

The  soulless  sneak  disturbs  me  thus ! 

{Enter  Wagner,  in  dressing-gown  and  night-cap,  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,    Faust  turns  impatiently, ) 

WAGNER.'" 

Pardon,  I  heard  your  declamation ; 
'T  was  sure  an  old  Greek  tragedy  you  read  ? 
In  such  an  art  I  crave  some  preparation, 
Since  now  it  stands  one  in  good  stead. 

1  Ve  often  heard  it  said,  a  preacher 
Might  learn,  with  a  comedian  for  a  teacher. 

FAUST. 

Yes,  when  the  priest  comedian  is  by  nature. 
As  haply  now  and  then  the  case  may  be. 

WAGNER. 

Ah,  when  one  studies  thus,  a  prisoned  creature, 
That  scarce  the  world  on  holidays  can  see,  — 
Scarce  through  a  glass,  by  rare  occasion. 
How  shall  one  lead  it  by  persuasion  ? 

FAUST. 

You  11  ne'er  attain  it,  save  you  know  the  feeling, 
Save  from  the  soul  it  rises  clear, 
Serene  in  primal  strength,  compelling 
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The  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  hear. 

You  sit  forever  gluing,  patching ; 

You  cook  the  scraps  from  others'  fare ; 

And  from  your  heap  of  ashes  hatching 

A  starveling  flame,  ye  blow  it  bare ! 

Take  children's,  monke3rs'  gaze  admiring, 

If  such  your  taste,  and  be  content ; 

But  ne'er  from  heart  to  heart  you  'U  speak  inspiring 

Save  your  own  heart  is  eloquent ! 

WAGNER. 

Yet  through  delivery  orators  succeed ; 
I  feel  that  I  am  ^  behind,  indeed. 

FAUST. 

Seek  thou  the  honest  recompense ! 

Beware,  a  tinkling  fool  to  be ! 

With  little  art,  clear  wit  and  sense 

Suggest  their  own  delivery ; 

And  if  thou  'rt  moved  to  speak  in  earnest. 

What  need,  that  after  words  thou  yeamest  ? 

Yes,  your  discourses,  with  their  glittering  show, 

Where  ye  for  men  twist  shredded  thought  like  paper,' 

Are  unrefreshing  as  the  winds  that  blow 

The  rustling  leaves  through  chill  autumnal  vapor! 

WAGNER. 

Ah,  God !  but  Art  is  long,»3 

And  Life,  alas !  is  fleeting. 

And  oft,  with  zeal  my  critic-duties  meeting, 

In  head  and  breast  there  's  something  wrong. 

How  hard  it  is  to  compass  the  assistance 

Whereby  one  rises  to  the  source ! 

And,  haply,  ere  one  travels  half  the  course 

Must  the  poor  devil  quit  existence. 
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FAUST. 

Is  parchment,  then,  the  holy  fount  before  thee, 
A  draught  wherefrom  thy  thirst  forever  slakes  ? 
No  true  refreshment  can  restore  thee, 
Save  what  from  thine  own  soul  spontaneous  breaks. 

WAGNER. 

Pardon !  a  great  delight  is  granted 
When,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ages  planted. 
We  mark  how,  ere  our  time,  a  sage  has  thought, 
And  then,  how  izi  his  work,  and  grandly,  we  have 
brought 

FAUST. 

O  yes,  up  to  the  stars  at  last ! 

Dsten,  my  friend :  the  ages  that  are  past 

Are  now  a  book  with  seven  seals  protected : 

What  you  the  Spirit  of  the  Ages  call 

Is  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  you  aU, 

Wherein  the  Ages  are  reflected. 

So,  oftentimes,  you  miserably  mar  it ! 

At  the  first  glance  who  sees  it  runs  away. 

An  offal-barrel  and  a  lumber-garret. 

Or,  at  the  best,  a  Punch-and-Judy  play,** 

With  maxims  most  pragmatical  and  hitting, 

As  in  the  mouths  of  puppets  are  befitting ! 

WAGNER. 

But  then,  the  world — the  human  heart  and  brain ! 
Of  these  one  covets  some  slight  apprehension. 

FAUST. 

Yes,  of  the  kind  which  men  attain  ! 

Who  dares  the  child's  true  name  in  public  mention  ? 

The  few,  who  thereof  something  really  learned, 

VOL.  !  2 
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Unwisely  frank,  with  hearts  that  spumed  concealing, 
And  to  the  mob  laid  bare  each  thought  and  feeling, 
Have  evermore  been  crucified  and  bumed.»s 
I  pray  you,  Friend,  *t  is  now  the  dead  of  night ; 
Our  converse  here  must  be  suspended. 

WAGNER. 

I  would  have  shared  your  watches  with  delight, 
That  so  our  learned  talk  might  be  extended.** 
To-morrow,  though,  I  *11  ask,  in  Easter  leisure, 
This  and  the  other  question,  at  your  pleasure. 
Most  zealously  I  seek  for  erudition : 
Much  do  I  know  —  but  to  know  all  is  my  ambition. 

\Bjnt. 

FAUST  {solus). 

That  brain,  alone,  not  loses  hope,  whose  choice  is 
To  stick  in  shaUow  trash  forevermore,  — 
Which  digs  with  eager  hand  for  buried  ore. 
And,  when  it  finds  an  angle-worm,  rejoices ! 

Dare  such  a  human  voice  disturb  the  flow. 

Around  me  here,  of  spirit-presence  fullest  ? 

And  yet,  this  once  my  thanks  I  owe 

To  thee,  of  all  earth's  sons  the  poorest,  dullest  I 

For  thou  hast  torn  me  from  that  desperate  state 

Which  threatened  soon  to  overwhelm  my  senses : 

The  apparition  was  so  giant-great, 

It  dwarfed  and  withered  all  my  soul's  pretences! 

I,  image  of  the  Godhead,  who  began  — 
Deeming  Eternal  Truth  secure  in  nearness  — 
To  sun  myself  in  heavenly  light  and  clearness, 
And  laid  aside  the  earthly  man;  — 
I,  more  than  Cherub,  whose  free  force  had  planned 
To  flow  through  Nature's  veins  in  glad  pulsation, 
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To  reach  beyond,  enjoying  in  creation 

The  life  of  Gods,  behold  my  expiation ! 

A  thunder-word  hath  swept  me  from  my  stand."^ 

With  thee  I  dare  not  venture  to  compare  me. 

Though  I  possessed  the  power  to  draw  thee  near  me, 

The  power  to  keep  thee  was  denied  my  hand. 

When  that  ecstatic  moment  held  me, 

I  felt  myself  so  small,  so  great ; 

But  thou  hast  ruthlessly  repelled  me 

Back  upon  Man's  uncertain  fate. 

What  shall  I  shun  ?    Whose  guidance  borrow  ? 

Shall  I  accept  that  stress  and  strife  ? 

Ah !  every  deed  of  ours,  no  less  than  every  sorrow, 

Impedes  the  onward  march  of  life. 

Some  alien  substance  more  and  more  is  cleaving 

To  all  the  mind  conceives  of  grand  and  fair ; 

When  this  world's  Good  is  won  by  our  achieving, 

The  Better,  then,  is  named  a  cheat  and  snare. 

The  fine  emotions,  whence  our  lives  we  mould, 

Lie  in  the  earthly  tumult  dumb  and  cold. 

If  hopeful  Fancy  once,  in  daring  flight, 

Her  longings  to  the  Infinite  expanded, 

Yet  now  a  narrow  space  contents  her  quite, 

Since  Time's  wild  wave  so  many  a  fortune  stranded. 

Care  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  is  lurking : 

Her  secret  pangs  in  silence  working. 

She,  restless,  rocks  herself,  disturbing  joy  and  rest : 

In  newer  masks  her  face  is  ever  drest, 

By  turns  as  house  and  land,  as  wife  and  child,  pre 

sented,  — 
yis  water,  fire,  as  poison,  steel : 
We  dread  the  blows  we  never  feel, 
Ai»d  what  we  never  lose  is  yet  by  us  lamented  ! 
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I  am  not  like  the  Gods !    That  truth  is  felt  too  deep: 
The  worm  am  I,  that  in  the  dust  doth  creeps  — 
That,  while  in  dust  it  lives  and  seeks  its  bread. 
Is  crushed  and  buried  by  the  wanderer's  tread. 

Is  not  this  dust,  these  walls  within  them  hold. 
The  hundred  shelves,  which  cramp  and  chain  me^ 
The  frippery,  the  trinkets  thousandrfold, 
That  in  this  mothy  den  restrain  me? 
Here  shall  I  find  the  help  I  need? 
I  Shall  here  a  thousand  volumes  teach  me  only 
/  That  men,  self-tortured,  everywhere  must  bleed,  — 
And  here  and  there  one  happy  man  sits  lonely  ?"* 
What  mean'st  thou  by  that  grin,  thou  hollow  skull, 
Save  that  thy  brain,  like  mine,  a  cloudy  mirror, 
Sought  once  the  shining  day,  and  then,  in  twilight  dnU,"* 
Thirsting  for  Truth,  went  wretchedly  to  Error? 
Ye  instruments,  forsooth,  but  jeer  at  me 
With  wheel  and  cog,  and  shapes  uncouth  of  wonder ; 
I  found  the  portal,  you  the  keys  should  be ; 
Your  wards  are  deftly  wrought,  but  drive  no  bolts 

asunder ! 
Mysterious  even  in  open  day, 
Nature  retains  her  veil,  despite  our  clamors : 
That  which  she  doth  not  willingly  display 
Cannot  be  \vTenched  from  her  with  levers,  screws,  and 

hammers. 
Ye  ancient  tooLs,  whose  use  I  never  knew. 
Here,  since  my  father  used  ye,  still  ye  moulder : 
Thou,  ancient  scroll,  hast  worn  thy  smoky  hue 
Since  at  this  desk  the  dim  lamp  wont  to  smoulder. 
T  were  better  far,  had  I  my  little  idly  spent. 
Than  now  to  sweat  beneath  its  burden,  I  confess  it  I 
What  from  your  fathers'  heritage  is  lent, 
Earn  it  anew,  to  really  possess  it  I  *» 
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What  serves  not,  is  a  sore  impediment : 
The  Moment's  need  creates  the  thing  to  serve  and  bless 
it! 

Yet,  wherefore  tarns  my  gaze  to  yonder  point  so  lightly  ? 
Is  3ronder  flask  a  magnet  for  mine  eyes  ? 
Whence,  all  around  me,  glows  the  air  so  brighdy, 
As  when  in  woods  at  night  the  mellow  moonbeam  lies  ? 

I  hail  thee,  wondrous,  rarest  vial ! 
I  take  thee  down  devoutly,  for  the  trial : 
Man's  art  and  wit  I  venerate  in  thee. 
Thou  summary  of  gende  slumber-juices, 
Essence  of  deadly  finest  powers  and  uses, 
Unto  thy  master  show  thy  favor  free ! 
I  see  thee,  and  the  stings  of  pain  diminish ; 
I  grasp  thee,  and  my  struggles  slowly  finish : 
My  spirit's  flood-tide  ebbeth  more  and  more. 
Out  on  the  open  ocean  speeds  my  dreaming ; 
The  glassy  flood  before  my  feet  is  gleaming, 
A  new  day  beckons  to  a  newer  shore ! 

A  fiery  chariot,  borne  on  buoyant  pinions, 

Sweeps  near  me  now !     I  soon  shall  ready  be 

To  pierce  the  ether's  high,  unknown  dominions. 

To  reach  new  spheres  of  pure  activity ! 

This  godlike  rapture,  this  supreme  existence. 

Do  I,  but  now  a  worm,  deserve  to  track? 

Yes,  resolute  to  reach  some  brighter  distance. 

On  Earth's  fair  sun  I  turn  my  back !  3» 

Yes,  let  me  dare  those  gates  to  fling  asunder, 

Which  every  man  would  fain  go  slinking  by ! 

'T  is  time,  through  deeds  this  word  of  truth  to  thunder  : 

That  with  the  height  of  Gods  Man's  dignity  may  vie  I 

Nor  from  that  gloomy  gulf  to  shrink  affrighted. 
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Where  Fancy  doth  herself  to  self-bom  pangs  compel,  — 

To  struggle  toward  that  pass  benighted, 

Around  whose  narrow  mouth  flame  all  the  fires  ol 
Hell,— 

To  take  this  step  with  cheerful  resolution. 

Though  Nothingness  should  be  the  certain,  swift  con- 
clusion! 

And  now  come  down,  thou  cup  of  crystal  clearest ! 
Fresh  from  thine  ancient  cover  thou  appearest, 
So  many  years  foigotten  to  my  thought ! 
Thou  shon'st  at  old  ancestral  banquets  cheery. 
The  solemn  guests  thou  madest  merry, 
When  one  thy  wassail  to  the  other  brought 
The  rich  and  skilful  figures  o'er  thee  wrought, 
The  drinker's  duty,  rhyme>wise  to  explain  them. 
Or  in  one  breath  below  the  mark  to  drain  them. 
From  many  a  night  of  youth  my  memory  caught 
Now  to  a  neighbor  shall  I  pass  thee  never, 
Nor  on  thy  curious  art  to  test  my  wit  endeavor : 
Here  is  a  juice  whence  sleep  is  swiftly  bom. 
It  fills  with  browner  flood  thy  cr\stal  hollow ; 
I  chose,  prepared  it :  thus  I  follow,  — 
With  all  my  soul  the  final  drink  1  swallow, 
A  solemn  festal  cup,  a  greeting  to  the  mom  ! 

\He  sets  the  gobUt  to  his  mouth. 

( Chime  of  bells  and  choral  song. ) 
CHORUS  OF   AXGELS.J* 

Christ  is  arisen ! 
Joy  to  the  Mortal  One, 
WTiom  the  unmerited. 
Clinging,  inherited 
Needs  did  imprison. 
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What  hollow  humming,  what  a  sharp,  clear  stroke, 

Drives  from  my  lip  the  goblet's,  at  their  meeting? 

Announce  the  booming  bells  already  woke 

The  first  glad  hour  of  Easter's  festal  greeting  ? 

Ye  choirs,  have  ye  begun  the  sweet,  consoling  chant, 

Which,  through  the  night  of  Death,  the  angeb  minis- 

trant 
Sang,  God's  new  Covenant  repeating? 

CHORUS  OF  WOMEN. 

With  spices  and  precious 
Balm,  we  arrayed  him ; 
Faithful  and  gracious. 
We  tenderly  laid  him : 
Linen  to  bind  him 
Cleanlily  wound  we : 
Ah !  when  we  would  find  him, 
Christ  no  more  found  we ! 

CHORUS   OF  ANGELS. 

Christ  is  ascended ! 
Bliss  hath  invested  him,  — 
Woes  that  molested  him. 
Trials  that  tested  him. 
Gloriously  ended ! 

FAUST. 

Why,  here  in  dust,  entice  me  with  your  spell. 
Ye  gentle,  powerful  sounds  of  Heaven  ? 
Peal  rather  there,  where  tender  natures  dwell. 
Your  messages  I  hear,  but  faith  has  not  been  given ; 
The  dearest  child  of  Faith  is  Miracle. 
I  venture  not  to  soar  to  yonder  regions 
Whence  the  glad  tidings  hither  float ; 
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And  yet,  from  childhood  up  feuniliar  with  the  note. 

To  Life  it  now  renews  the  old  allegiance. 

Once  Heavenly  Love  sent  down  a  burning  kiss 

Upon  my  brow,  in  Sabbath  silence  holy ; 

And,  filled  with  mystic  presage,  chimed  the  church-beli 

slowly, 
And  prayer  dissolved  me  in  a  fervent  bliss.33 
A  sweet,  uncomprehended  yearning 
Drove  forth  my  feet  through  woods  and  meadows  free, 
And  while  a  thousand  tears  were  burning, 
I  felt  a  world  arise  for  me. 

These  chants,  to  youth  and  all  its  sports  appealing. 
Proclaimed  the  Spring's  rejoicing  holiday ; 
And  Memory  holds  me  now,  with  childish  feeling. 
Back  from  the  last,  the  solemn  way. 
Sound  on,  ye  hymns  of  Heaven,  so  sweet  and  mild ! 
My  tears  gush  forth :  the  Earth  takes  back  her  child ! 

CHORUS   OF  DISCIPLES. 

Has  He,  victoriously, 
Burst  from  the  vaulted 
Grave,  and  ail-gloriously 
Now  sits  exalted  ? 
Is  He,  in  glow  of  birth, 
Rapture  creative  near  ?  ^ 
Ah  !  to  the  woe  of  earth 
Still  are  we  native  here. 
We,  his  aspiring 
Followers,  Him  we  miss ; 
Weeping,  desiring, 
Master,  Thy  bliss  I 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Christ  is  arisen, 

Out  of  Corruption's  womb : 


Bust  ye  the  prison, 
Break  from  your  gloom  1 
Praising  and  pleading  him, 
Lovingly  needing  him. 
Brotherly  feeding  him, 
Preaching  and  speeding  him, 
Blessing,  succeeding  Him, 
Thus  is  the  Master  near,  — 
Thus  is  He  here  I 
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BEFORE  THE  CITY-GATE.3S 

{Pedestrians  of  all  kinds  come  forth,) 

SEVERAL  APPRENTICES. 

"117  H  Y  do  you  go  that  way  ? 

OTHERS. 

We  're  for  the  HuntersModge,  to-day. 

THE  FIRST. 

We  *ll  saunter  to  the  Mill,  in  yonder  hollow. 

AN   APPRENTICE. 

Go  to  the  River  Tavern,  I  should  say, 

SECOND   APPRENTICE. 

But  then,  it  *s  not  a  pleasant  way. 


And  what  will^yiw  f 


THE  OTHERS. 
A   THIRD. 

As  goes  the  crowd,  I  follow. 


A  FOURTH. 

Come  up  to  Burgdorf  ?    There  you  '11  find  good  cheer, 
The  finest  lasses  and  the  best  of  beer. 
And  jolly  rows  and  squabbles,  trust  me ! 
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A  FIFTH. 

You  swaggering  fellow,  is  your  hide 

A  third  time  itching  to  be  tried  ? 

I  won't  go  there,  your  jolly  rows  disgust  me  I 

SERVANT-GIRL. 

No,  —  no !    I  'U  turn  and  go  to  town  again. 

ANOTHER. 

We  11  surely  find  him  by  those  poplars  yonder. 

THE  FIRST. 

That 's  no  great  luck  for  me,  't  is  plain. 
You  11  have  him,  when  and  where  you  wander : 
His  partner  in  the  dance  you  '11  be,  — 
But  what  is  all  your  fun  to  me  ? 

THE  OTHER. 

He 's  surely  not  alone  to-day : 

He  *11  be  with  Curly-head,  I  heard  Him  say. 

A   STUDENT. 

Deuce  !  how  they  step,  the  buxom  wenches  ! 

Come,  Brother !  we  must  see  them  to  the  benches. 

A  strong,  old  beer,  a  pipe  that  stings  and  bites, 

A  girl  in  Sunday  clothes,  —  these  three  are  my  delights. 

citizen's  DAUGHTER. 

Just  see  those  handsome  fellows,  there  ! 
It 's  really  shameful,  I  declare ;  — 
To  follow  servant-girls,  when  they 
Might  have  the  most  genteel  society  to-day ! 

SECOND  STUDENT  {to  the  First), 

Not  quite  so  fast !    Two  others  come  behind,  — 
Those,  dressed  so  prettily  and  neatly. 
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My  neighbor 's  one  of  them,  I  find, 
A  girl  that  takes  my  heart,  completely. 
They  go  their  way  with  k>ok8  demure. 
But  they  'II  accept  us,  after  all,  I  'm  sure. 

THE  FIRST. 

No,  Brotherl  not  for  me  their  formal  ways. 
Quick !  lest  our  game  escape  us  in  the  press : 
The  hand  that  wields  the  broom  on  Saturdays 
Will  best,  on  Sundays,  fondle  and  caress. 

CITIZEN. 

He  suits  me  not  at  all,  our  new-made  Burgomaster  I 

Since  he 's  installed,  his  arrogance  grows  faster. 

How  has  he  helped  the  town,  I  say  ? 

Things  worsen,  —  what  improvement  names  he? 

Obedience,  more  than  ever,  claims  he. 

And  more  than  ever  we  must  pay ! 

BEGGAR  {sings). 

Good  gentlemen  and  lovely  ladies, 
So  red  of  cheek  and  fine  of  dress, 
Behold,  how  needful  here  your  aid  is. 
And  see  and  lighten  my  distress ! 
Let  me  not  vainly  sing  my  ditty ; 
He  's  only  glad  who  gives  away : 
A  holiday,  that  shows  your  pity, 
Shall  be  for  me  a  har\'est-day ! 

ANOTHER  CITIZEN. 

On  Sundays,  holidays,  there  's  naught  I  take  delight  in, 

Like  gossiping  of  war,  and  war's  array, 

When  down  in  Turkey,  far  away, 

The  foreign  people  are  a-fighting. 

One  at  the  window  sits,  with  glass  and  friends. 
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And  sees  all  sorts  of  ships  go  down  the  river  gliding : 
And  blesses  then,  as  home  he  wends 
At  night,  our  times  of  peace  abiding. 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

YeSy  Neighbor!  that 's  my  notion,  too: 

Why,  let  them  break  their  heads,  let  loose  their  passions. 

And  mix  things  madly  through  and  through. 

So,  here,  we  keep  our  good  old  fashions  I 

OLD  WOMAN  {fo  the  CiHutes  Daughter), 

Dear  me,  how  fine  t    So  handsome,  and  so  young ! 
Who  would  n't  lose  his  heart,  that  met  you  ? 
Don't  be  so  proud  I    1 11  hold  my  tongue. 
And  what  you  'd  like  I  11  undertake  to  get  you. 

citizen's  daughter. 

Come,  Agatha !    I  shun  the  witch's  sight 

Before  folks,  lest  there  be  misgiving : 

*T  is  true,  she  showed  me,  on  Saint  Andrew's  Night,3^ 

My  future  sweetheart,  just  as  he  were  living. 

the  other. 

She  showed  me  mine,  in  crystal  clear,37 
With  several  wild  young  blades,  a  soldier-lover : 
I  seek  him  everywhere,  I  pry  and  peer. 
And  yet,  somehow,  his  face  I  can't  discover. 

SOLDIERS. 

Castles,  with  lofty 
Ramparts  and  towers, 
Maidens  disdainful 
In  Beauty's  array, 
Both  shall  be  ours ! 
Bold  is  the  venture, 
Splendid  the  pay  1 
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Lads,  let  the  trumpets 
For  us  be  suing,  — 
Calling  to  pleasure. 
Calling  to  ruin. 
Stormy  our  life  is  ; 
Such  is  its  boon ! 
Maidens  and  castles 
Capitulate  soon. 
Bold  is  the  venture, 
Splendid  the  pay ! 
And  the  soldiers  go  marchin|^ 
Marching  away ! 

Faust  and  Wagner. 

FAUST. 

Released  from  ice  are  brook  and  river  3* 

By  the  quickening  glance  of  the  gracious  Spring; 

The  colors  of  hope  to  the  valley  cling. 

And  weak  old  Winter  himself  must  shiver, 

Withdrawn  to  the  mountains,  a  crownless  king : 

Whence,  ever  retreating,  he  sends  again 

Impotent  showers  of  sleet  that  darkle 

In  belts  across  the  green  o'  the  plain. 

But  the  sun  will  permit  no  white  to  sparkle ; 

Ever}'where  form  in  development  moveth  ; 

He  will  brighten  the  world  \Nnth  the  tints  he  loveth. 

And,  lacking  blossoms,  blue,  yellow,  and  red, 

He  takes  these  gaudy  people  instead. 

Turn  thee  about,  and  from  this  height 

Back  on  the  town  direct  thv  sieht. 

Out  of  the  hollow,  gloomy  gate. 

The  motley  throngs  come  forth  elate : 

Each  will  the  joy  of  the  sunshine  hoard. 

To  honor  the  Dav  of  the  Risen  Lord ! 
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They  feel,  themselves,  their  resurrection : 

From  the  low,  dark  rooms,  scarce  habitable ; 

From  the  bonds  of  Work,  from  Trade's  restriction ; 

From  the  pressing  weight  of  roof  and  gable ; 

From  the  narrow,  crushing  streets  and  alleys ; 

From  the  churches'  solemn  and  reverend  night, 

All  come  forth  to  the  cheerful  light 

How  lively,  see !  the  multitude  sallies. 

Scattering  through  gardens  and  fields  remote, 

While  over  the  river,  that  broadly  dallies. 

Dances  so  many  a  festive  boat ; 

And  overladen,  nigh  to  sinking. 

The  last  full  wherry  takes  the  stream. 

Yonder  a^,  from  the  hill-paths  blinking, 

Their  clothes  are  colors  that  softly  gleam. 

I  hear  the  noise  of  the  village,  even ; 

Here  is  the  People's  proper  Heaven ; 

Here  high  and  low  contented  see ! 

Here  I  am  Man,  —  dare  man  to  be ! 

WAGNER. 

To  stroll  with  you,  Sir  Doctor,  flatters ; 

T  is  honor,  profit,  unto  me. 

But  I,  alone,  would  shun  these  shallow  matters, 

Since  all  that 's  coarse  provokes  my  enmity. 

This  fiddling,  shouting,  ten-pin  rolling 

I  hate,  — these  noises  of  the  throng: 

They  rave,  as  Satan  were  their  sports  controlling. 

And  call  it  mirth,  and  call  it  song ! 

PEASANTS,   UNDER   THE  LINDEN-TREE. 

( Dana  and  Song. ) 

All  for  the  dance  the  shepherd  dressed,^ 
In  ribbons,  wreath,  and  gayest  vest 
Himself  with  care  arraying : 
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itv^ird  Uie  linden  lass  and  lad 

Hurrah!  hurrah! 

Hurrah  — tarara-la! 

The  fiddle-bow  was  playing. 

He  broke  the  ranks,  no  whit  afraid, 
Aud  with  his  elbow  punched  a  maid, 

Who  stood,  the  dance  surveying : 
The  buxom  wench,  she  turned  and  said: 
«  Now,  you  I  call  a  stupid-head ! " 

Hurrah !  hurrah! 

Hurrah  —  tarara-Ia ! 

•*  Be  decent  while  you  Ve  staying ! " 

Then  round  the  circle  went  their  flight, 
They  danced  to  left,  they  danced  to  right : 

Their  kirtles  all  were  playing. 
They  first  grew  red,  and  then  grew  warm, 
And  rested,  panting,  arm  in  arm,  — 

Hurrah !  hurrah ! 

Hurrah  —  tarara-la  I 

And  hips  and  elbows  straying. 

Now,  don't  be  so  familiar  here ! 
How  many  a  one  has  fooled  his  dear. 

Waylaying  and  betraying ! 
And  yet,  he  coaxed  her  soon  aside. 
And  round  the  linden  sounded  wide : 

Hurrah !  hurrah ! 

Hurrah  —  tarara-la ! 

And  the  fiddle-bow  was  playing. 

OLD   PEASANT. 

Sir  Doctor,  it  is  good  of  you,** 
That  thus  you  condescend,  to-day, 
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Among  this  crowd  of  merry  folk, 

A  highly-learned  man,  to  stray. 

Then  also  take  the  finest  can, 

We  fill  with  fresh  wine,  for  your  sake : 

I  offer  it,  and  humbly  wish 

That  not  alone  your  thirst  it  slake,  — 

That,  as  the  drops  below  its  brink. 

So  many  days  of  life  you  drink ! 

FAUST. 

I  take  the  cup  you  kindly  reach. 
With  thanks  and  health  to  all  and  each. 

( Tlu  People  gather  in  a  circle  about  him,) 
OLD  PEASANT. 

In  truth,  't  is  well  and  fitly  timed. 
That  now  our  day  of  joy  you  share, 
Who  heretofore,  in  evil  days, 
Gave  us  so  much  of  helping  care. 
Still  many  a  man  stands  living  here, 
Saved  by  your  father's  skilful  hand. 
That  snatched  him  from  the  fever's  rage 
And  stayed  the  plague  in  all  the  land. 
Then  also  you,  though  but  a  youth,** 
Went  into  every  house  of  pain : 
Many  the  corpses  carried  forth, 
But  you  in  health  came  out  again. 
No  test  or  trial  you  evaded  : 
A  Helping  God  the  helper  aided. 

ALL. 

Health  to  the  man,  so  skilled  and  tried. 
That  for  our  help  he  long  may  bide  I 
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To  Him  above  bow  down,  my  friends, 
Who  teaches  help,  and  succor  sends ! 

(He  goes  an  with  Wagner.) 

WAGNER. 

With  what  a  feeling,  thou  great  man,  must  fhou 

Receive  the  people's  honest  veneration ! 

How  lucky  he,  whose  gifts  his  station 

With  such  advantages  endow ! 

Thou  'rt  shown  to  all  the  younger  generation : 

Elach  asks,  and  presses  near  to  gaze ; 

The  fiddle  stops,  the  dance  delays. 

Thou  goest,  they  stand  in  rows  to  see, 

And  all  the  caps  are  lifted  high ; 

A  little  more,  and  they  would  bend  the  knee 

As  if  the  Holy  Host  came  by. 

FAUST. 

A  few  more  steps  ascend,  as  far  as  yonder  stone !  — 
Here  from  our  wandering  will  we  rest  contented. 
Here,  lost  in  thought,  I  Ve  lingered  oft  alone, 
When  foolish  fasts  and  prayers  my  life  tormented. 
Here,  rich  in  hope  and  firm  in  faith, 
With  tears,  wrung  hands  and  sighs,  I  Ve  striven. 
The  end  of  that  far-spreading  death 
Entreating  from  the  Lord  of  Heaven ! 
Now  like  contempt  the  crowd's  applauses  seem : 
Couldst  thou  but  read,  within  mine  inmost  spirit. 
How  little  now  I  deem 
That  sire  or  son  such  praises  merit! 
My  father's  was  a  sombre,  brooding  brain, 
Which  through  the  holy  spheres  of  Nature  groped  and 
wandered, 
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And  honestly,  in  his  own  fashion,  pondered 

With  labor  whimsical,  and  pain : 

Who,  in  his  dusky  work-shop  bending. 

With  proved  adepts  in  company, 

Made,  from  his  recipes  unending, 

Opposing  substances  agree. 

There  was  a  Lion  red,  a  wooer  daring,^ 

Within  the  Lily's  tepid  bath  espoused, 

And  both,  tormented  then  by  flame  unsparing, 

By  turns  in  either  bridal  chamber  housed. 

If  then  appeared,  with  colors  splendid, 

The  young  Queen  in  her  crystal  shell, 

This  was  the  medicine — the  patients'  woes  soon  ended, 

And  none  demanded :  who  got  well  ? 

Thus  we,  our  hellish  boluses  compounding. 

Among  these  vales  and  hills  surrounding, 

Worse  than  the  pestilence,  have  passed. 

Thousands  were  done  to  death  from  poison  of  my  giving; 

And  I  must  hear,  by  all  the  living, 

The  shameless  murderers  praised  at  last ! 

WAGNER. 

Why,  therefore,  yield  to  such  depression  ? 
A  good  man  does  his  honest  share 
In  exercising,  with  the  strictest  care, 
The  art  bequeathed  to  his  possession  r 
Dost  thou  thy  father  honor,  as  a  youth  ? 
Then  may  his  teaching  cheerfully  impel  thee  : 
Dost  thou,  as  man,  increase  the  stores  of  truth  ? 
Then  may  thine  own  son  afterwards  excel  thee. 

FAUST. 

O  happy  he,  who  still  renews 

The  hope,  from  Error*s  deeps  to  rise  forever ! 

That  which  one  does  not  know,  one  needs  to  use ; 
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And  what  one  knows,  one  uses  never. 

But  let  us  noty  by  such  despondence,  so 

The  fortune  of  this  hour  embitter ! 

Mark  how,  beneath  the  evening  sunlight's  fjam^ 

The  green-embosomed  houses  glitter  1 

The  glow  retreats,  done  is  the  day  of  toil ; 

It  jTonder  hastes,  new  fields  of  life  exploring ; 

Ah,  that  no  wing  can  lift  me  from  the  soil, 

Upon  its  track  to  follow,  follow  soaring  1 

Then  would  I  see  eternal  Evening  gild 

The  silent  world  beneath  me  growing, 

On  fire  each  mountainrpeak,  with  peace  each  vaUey 

fiUed, 
The  silver  brook  to  golden  rivers  flowing. 
The  mountain-chain,  with  all  its  gorges  deep^ 
Would  then  no  more  impede  my  godlike  motion ; 
And  now  before  mine  eyes  expands  the  ocean 
With  all  its  bays,  in  shining  sleep ! 
Yet,  finally,  the  weary  god  is  sinking ; 
The  new-bom  impulse  fires  my  mind,  — 
I  hasten  on,  his  beams  eternal  drinking. 
The  Day  before  me  and  the  Night  behind, 
Above  me  heaven  unfurled,  the  floor  of  waves  beneath 

me, — 
A  glorious  dream !  though  now  the  glories  fade. 
Alas  !  the  wings  that  lift  the  mind  no  aid 
Of  wings  to  lift  the  body  can  bequeath  me. 
Yet  in  each  soul  is  bom  the  pleasure 
Of  yearning  onward,  upward  and  away. 
When  o'er  our  heads,  lost  in  the  vaulted  azure, 
The  lark  sends  down  his  flickering  lay,  — 
When  over  crags  and  piny  highlands 
The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars. 
And  over  plains  and  lakes  and  islands 
The  crane  sails  by  to  other  shores. 
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WAGNER. 

I  Ve  had,  in3rself,  at  times,  some  odd  caprices. 

But  never  yet  such  impulse  felt,  as  this  is. 

One  soon  ^tigues,  on  woods  and  fields  to  look, 

Nor  would  I  beg  the  bird  his  wing  to  spare  us : 

How  otherwise  the  mental  raptures  bear  us 

From  page  to  page,  from  book  to  book ! 

Then  winter  nights  take  loveliness  untold, 

As  warmer  life  in  every  limb  had  crowned  you ; 

And  when  your  hands  unroll  some  parchment  rare  and 

old. 
All  Heaven  descends,  and  opens  bright  around  you ! 

FAUST. 

One  impulse  art  thou  conscious  of,  at  best ; 

O,  never  seek  to  know  the  other ! 

Two  souls,  alas !  reside  within  my  breast,  \^, 

And  each  withdraws  from,  and  repels,  its  brother. 

One  with  tenacious  organs  holds  in  love 

And  clinging  lust  the  world  in  its  embraces ; 

The  other  strongly  sweeps,  this  dust  above. 

Into  the  high  ancestral  spaces. 

If  there  be  airy  spirits  near,« 

'Twixt  Heaven  and  Earth  on  potent  errands  fleeing. 

Let  them  drop  down  the  golden  atmosphere, 

And  bear  me  forth  to  new  and  varied  being ! 

Yea,  if  a  magic  mantle  once  were  mine, 

To  waft  me  o*er  the  world  at  pleasure, 

I  would  not  for  the  costliest  stores  of  treasure  — 

Not  for  a  monarch's  robe  —  the  gift  resign. 

WAGNER. 

Invoke  not  thus  the  well-known  throng, 
Which  through  the  firmament  diffused  is  faring. 
And  danger  thousand-fold,  our  race  to  wrong, 
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In  every  quarter  is  preparing. 

Swift  from  the  North  the  spirit-fangs  so  sharp 4* 

Sweep  down,  and  with  their  barbed  points  assail  you; 

Then  from  the  East  they  come,  to  dry  and  warp 

Your  lungs,  till  breath  and  being  fail  you : 

If  from  the  Desert  sendeth  them  the  South, 

With  fire  on  fire  your  throbbing  forehead  crowning, 

The  West  leads  on  a  host,  to  cure  the  drouth 

Only  when  meadow,  field,  and  you  are  drowning. 

They  gladly  hearken,  prompt  for  injury,  — 

Gladly  obey,  because  they  gladly  cheat  us ; 

From  Heaven  they  represent  themselves  to  be, 

And  lisp  like  angels,  when  with  lies  they  meet  us; 

But,  let  us  go !    'T  is  gray  and  dusky  all : 

The  air  is  cold,  the  vapors  fall. 

At  night,  one  learns  his  house  to  prize :  — 

Why  stand  you  thus,  with  such  astonished  eyes  ? 

Wliat,  in  the  twilight,  can  your  mind  so  trouble  ? 

FAUST. 

Seest  thou  the  black  dog  coursing  there,  through  corn 
and  stubble  ?« 

WAGNER. 

Long  since :  yet  deemed  him  not  important  in  the  least 

FAUST. 

Inspect  him  close :  for  what  tak'st  thou  the  beast  ? 

WAGNER. 

Why,  for  a  poodle  who  has  lost  his  master, 
And  scents  about,  his  track  to  find. 

FAUST. 

Seest  thou  the  spiral  circles,  narrowing  faster. 
Which  he,  approaching,  round  us  seems  to  wind  ? 
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A  streaming  trail  of  fire,  if  I  see  rightly. 
Follows  his  path  of  mystery. 

WAGNER. 

It  may  be  that  your  eyes  deceive  you  slightly ; 
Naught  but  a  plain  black  poodle  do  I  see. 

FAUST. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  enchanted  cunning 
He  snares  our  feet,  some  future  chain  to  bind. 

WAGNER. 

I  see  him  timidly,  in  doubt,  around  us  running, 
Since,  in  his  master's  stead,  two  strangers  doth  he  find 

FAUST. 

The  circle  narrows :  he  is  near ! 

WAGNER. 

A  dog  thou  seest,  and  not  a  phantom,  here ! 
Behold  him  stop  —  upon  his  belly  crawl  — 
His  tail  set  wagging :  canine  habits,  all ! 

FAUST. 

Come,  follow  us !    Come  here,  at  least ! 

WAGNER. 

'T  is  the  absurdest,  drollest  beast. 
Stand  still,  and  you  will  see  him  wait ; 
Address  him,  and  he  gambols  straight ; 
If  something 's  lost,  he  '11  quickly  bring  it,  — 
Your  cane,  if  in  the  stream  you  fling  it. 

FAUST. 

No  doubt  you  're  right :  no  trace  of  mind,  I  own, 
Is  in  the  beast :  I  see  but  drill,  alone. 
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FAUST. 


WAGNER. 

The  dog,  when  he 's  well  educated, 
Is  by  the  wisest  tolerated. 
Yes,  he  deserves  your  favor  thoroughly, 
The  clever  scholar  of  the  students,  he  I 

( They  pass  in  thi  cUy-gate,) 
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III. 

THE  STUDY. 

FAUST. 
(Entering^  with  the  poodle,) 

BEHIND  me,  field  and  meadow  sleeping, 
I  leave  in  deep,  prophetic  nig^t, 
Within  whose  dread  and  holy  keeping 
The  better  soul  awakes  to  light 
The  wild  desires  no  longer  win  us, 
The  deeds  of  passion  cease  to  chain ; 
The  love  of  Man  revives  within  us, 
The  love  of  God  revives  again. 

Be  still,  thou  poodle !  make  not  such  racket  and  riot ! 

Why  at  the  threshold  wilt  snuffing  be  ? 

Behind  the  stove  repose  thee  in  quiet ! 

My  softest  cushion  I  give  to  thee. 

As  thou,  up  yonder,  with  running  and  leaping 

Amused  us  hast,  on  the  mountain's  crest, 

So  now  I  take  thee  into  my  keeping, 

A  welcome,  but  also  a  silent,  guest. 

Ah,  when,  within  our  narrow  chamber 
The  lamp  with  friendly  lustre  glows. 
Flames  in  the  breast  each  faded  ember. 
And  in  the  heart,  itself  that  knows. 
Then  Hope  again  lends  sweet  assistance, 
And  Reason  then  resumes  her  speech  : 
One  yearns,  the  rivers  of  existence. 
The  very  founts  of  Life,  to  reach. 
VOL.  I.  3  D 
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Snarl  not,  poodle  1    To  the  sound  that  rises, 
The  sacred  tones  that  my  soul  embrace, 
'  This  bestial  noise  is  out  of  place. 
We  are  used  to  see,  that  Man  despises 
What  he  never  comprehends, 
And  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  vilipends, 
Finding  them  often  hard  to  measure : 
Will  the  dqg,  like  man,  snarl  his  displeasure? 

But  ah !  I  feel,  though  will  thereto  be  stronger. 

Contentment  flows  from  out  my  breast  no  longer. 

Why  must  the  stream  so  soon  run  dry  and  fail  us^ 

And  burning  thirst  again  assail  us  ? 

Therein  I  've  borne  so  much  probation  1 

And  yet,  this  want  may  be  supplied  us ; 

We  call  the  Supernatural  to  guide  us ; 

We  pine  and  thirst  for  Revelation, 

Which  nowhere  worthier  is,  more  nobly  sent. 

Than  here,  in  our  New  Testament 

I  feel  impelled,  its  meaning  to  determine,  — 

With  honest  purpose,  once  for  all, 

The  hallowed  Original 

To  change  to  my  beloved  German. 

{He  opens  a  volume ^  and  commences,) 

'Tis  written;  "In  the  Beginning  was  the  IVord,"^    ' 

Here  am  I  balked  :  who,  now,  can  help  afford  ? 

The  Word?  —  impossible  so  high  to  rate  it ; 

And  otherwise  must  I  translate  it, 

If  by  the  Spirit  I  am  truly  taught. 

Then  thus  :  "  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Thought.^'  \ 

This  first  line  let  me  weigh  completely, 

Lest  my  impatient  pen  proceed  too  fleetly. 

Is  it  the  Thought  which  works,  creates,  indeed  ? 

"  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Power^"^  I  read. 
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Yet,  as  I  write,  a  warning  is  suggested, 
That  I  the  sense  may  not  have  fairly  tested. 
The  Spirit  aids  me  :  now  I  see  the  light ! 
**  In  the  Beginning  was  the  Act^"*  I  write. 

If  I  must  share  my  chamber  with  thee, 

Poodle,  stop  that  howling,  prithee ! 

Cease  to  bark  and  bellow  I 

Such  a  noisy,  disturbing  fellow 

I  '11  no  longer  sufEer  near  me. 

One  of  us,  dost  hear  me ! 

Must  leave,  I  fear  me. 

No  longer  guest-right  I  bestow ; 

The  door  is  open,  art  free  to  go. 

But  what  do  I  see  in  the  creature  ? 

Is  that  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

Is  *t  actual  fact  ?  or  Fancy's  shows  ? 

How  long  and  broad  my  poodle  grows  1 

He  rises  mightily : 

A  canine  form  that  cannot  be ! 

What  a  spectre  I  Ve  harbored  thus  ! 

He  resembles  a  hippopotamus, 

With  fiery  eyes,  teeth  terrible  to  see  : 

O,  now  am  I  sure  of  thee  ! 

For  all  of  thy  half-hellish  brood 

The  Key  of  Solomon  is  good.^' 

SPIRITS  {in  the  corridor). 

Some  one,  within,  is  caught ! 
Stay  without,  follow  him  not! 
Like  the  fox  in  a  snare, 
Quakes  the  old  hell-lynx  there. 
Take  heed  —  look  about ! 
Back  and  forth  hover, 
Under  and  over, 
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FAUST. 

Aod  he  11  work  UnueU  ont 
If  yonr  aid  can  anil  blm, 
Let  it  not  £ul  him ; 
For  he,  without  meuure, 
Has  wrought  for  oar  [deasuie 


First,  to  enconnter  die  beast,  .'' 

The  Words  of  the  Four  be  addiessed.-W 

Salamander,  shine  glorions  I 

Wave,  Undine,  as  bidden  I 

Sylph,  be  thou  hidden ! 

Gnome,  be  laborious  I 

Who  knows  not  their  sense 
(These  elements),  — 
Their  properties 
And  power  not  sees,  — 
No  mastery  he  inherits 
Over  the  Spirits. 

Vanish  in  flaming  ether, 

Salamander ! 

Flow  foamingly  together, 

Undine ! 

Shine  in  meteor-sheen, 

Sylph ! 

Bring  help  to  hearth  and  shelf. 

Incubus !     Incubus ! 

Step  forward,  and  finish  thus  ' 

Of  the  Four,  no  feature 

Lurks  in  the  creature. 

Quiet  he  lies,  and  grins  disdain : 

Not  yet,  it  seems,  have  I  given  him  pain. 
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Now,  to  undisguise  thee,* 
Hear  me  exorcise  thee ! 
Art  thou,  my  gay  one, 
Hell's  fugitive  stray-one  ? 
The  sign  witness  now, 
Before  which  they  bow. 
The  cohorts  of  Hell ! 

With  hair  all  bristling,  it  begins  to  swelL 

Base  Being,  hearest  thou  ? 
Knowest  and  fearest  thou 
The  One,  unoriginate,** 
Named  inexpressibly, 
Through  all  Heaven  impermeate, 
Pierced  irredressibly ! 

Behind  the  stove  still  banned. 

See  it,  an  elephant,  expand ! 

It  fills  the  space  entire, 

Mist-like  melting,  ever  faster. 

*T  is  enough :  ascend  no  higher,  — 

Lay  thyself  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  ! 

Thou  seest,  not  vain  the  threats  I  bring  thee : 

With  holy  fire  I  '11  scorch  and  sting  thee ! 

Wait  not  to  know 

The  threefold  dazzling  glow  ! 

Wait  not  to  know 

The  strongest  art  within  my  hands ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  5» 

{while  the  vapor  is  dissipating^  steps  forth  from  behind  the  stove* 
in  the  costume  of  a  Travelling  Scholar). 

Why  such  a  noise  ?    What  are  my  lord's  commands  ? 
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FAUST. 


FAUST. 

This  was  the  poodle's  real  core, 

A  travelling  scholar,  then  ?    The  casus  is  diverting. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  learned  gentleman  I  bow  before : 

You  Ve  made  me  roundly  sweat,  that 's  certain ! 

FAUST. 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  question  small,  it  seems, 
For  one  whose  mind  the  Word  so  much  despises ; 
Who,  scorning  all  external  gleams, 
The  depths  of  being  only  prizes. 

FAUST. 

With  all  you  gentlemen,  the  name  's  a  test, 

Whereby  the  nature  usually  is  expressed. 

Clearly  the  latter  it  implies 

In  names  like  Beelzebub,  Destroyer,  Father  of  Lies.s* 

Who  art  thou,  then  .»* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Part  of  that  Power,  not  understood, 
Which  always  wills  the  Bad,  and  always  works  the  Good 

FAUST. 

What  hidden  sense  in  this  enigma  lies  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  am  the  Spirit  that  Denies  !  si 

And  justly  so  :  for  all  things,  from  the  Void   . 

Called  forth,  deserve  to  be  destroyed : 
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T  were  better,  then,  were  naught  created 
Thus,  all  which  you  as  Sin  have  rated, — 
Destruction,  — aught  with  Evil  blent, — 
That  is  my  proper  element 

FAUST. 

Thou  nam'st  thyself  a  part,  yet  show'st  complete  to  me  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  modest  truth  I  speak  to  thee. 

If  Man,  that  microcosmic  fool,  can  see 

Himself  a  whole  so  frequently. 

Part  of  the  Part  am  1,  once  All,  in  primal  Night,  — 

Part  of  the  Darkness  which  brought  forth  the  Light, 

The  haughty  Light,  which  now  disputes  the  space. 

And  claims  of  Mother  Night  her  ancient  place. 

And  yet,  the  struggle  ^ils ;  since  Light,  howe'er  it  weaves, 

Still,  fettered,  unto  bodies  cleaves : 

It  flows  from  bodies,  bodies  beautifies ; 

By  bodies  is  its  course  impeded ; 

And  so,  but  little  time  is  needed, 

I  hope,  ere,  as  the  bodies  die,  it  dies ! 

FAUST. 

I  see  the  plan  thou  art  pursuing : 
Thou  canst  not  compass  general  ruin, 
And  hast  on  smaller  scale  begun. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  truly  *t  is  not  much,  when  all  is  done. 

That  which  to  Naught  is  in  resistance  set,  — 

The  Something  of  this  clumsy  world,  —  has  yet. 

With  all  that  I  have  undertaken, 

Not  been  by  me  disturbed  or  shaken : 

From  earthquake,  tempest,  wave,  volcano's  brand, 
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Back  into  quiet  settle  sea  and  land ! 

And  that  damned  stufE,  the  bestial,  human  brood,  - 

What  use,  in  having  that  to  play  with  ? 

How  many  have  I  made  away  with ! 

And  ever  circulates  a  newer,  fresher  blood. 

It  makes  me  furious,  such  things  beholding : 

From  Water,  Earth,  and  Air  unfolding, 

A  thousand  germs  break  forth  and  grow,s4 

In  dry,  and  wet,  and  warm,  and  chilly ; 

And  had  I  not  the  Flame  reserved,  why,  really, 

There  's  nothing  special  of  my  own  to  show ! 

FAUST. 

So,  to  the  actively  eternal 
Creative  force,  in  cold  disdain 
You  now  oppose  the  fist  infernal. 
Whose  wicked  clench  is  all  in  vain ! 
Some  other  labor  seek  thou  rather. 
Queer  Son  of  Chaos,  to  begin ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Well,  we  *11  consider :  thou  canst  gather 
My  views,  when  next  I  venture  in. 
Might  I,  perhaps,  depart  at  present? 

FAUST. 

Why  thou  shouldst  ask,  I  don't  perceive. 
Though  our  acquaintance  is  so  recent, 
For  further  visits  thou  hast  leave. 
The  window  *s  here,  the  door  is  yonder ; 
A  chimney,  also,  you  behold. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  must  confess  that  forth  I  may  not  wander. 
My  steps  by  one  slight  obstacle  controlled,  — 
The  wizard's-foot,  that  on  your  threshold  made  is.o 
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FADST. 

Tlie  pentagnuii  prohibits  thee? 
Why,  tell  me  now,  thou  Son  of  Hades, 
If  that  {nwents,  how  oun'st  thou  in  to  me  ? 
Could  such  a  spirit  be  so  cheated? 

MBFBISTOrBELES. 

Inspect  the  thing;  the  diawii^  's  not  completed. 
The  outer  angle,  you  may  se^ 
Is  open  left — the  lines  dtm'l  fit  it 

FAUST, 

Well,  —  Giance,  this  time,  has  faxAj  hit  it  1 
And  thus,  thon  'rt  prisoner  to  me? 
It  seems  the  bu^ness  has  succeeded 

MEP  H ISTOPHELES. 

The  poodle  naught  remarked,  as  after  thee  he  speeded; 
But  other  aspects  now  obtain ; 
The  Devil  can't  get  out  again. 

PAirST. 

Try,  then,  the  open  window-pane  1 

UEPHISTOPHELES. 

for  Devils  and  for  spectres  this  is  law : 

V.Tiere  they  have  entered  in,  there  also  they  withdraw. 

The  first  is  free  to  us ;  we  're  governed  by  the  second. 

FAUST. 

In  Hell  itself,  then,  iaws  are  reckoned? 
That 's  weil  I  So  might  a  compact  be 
Made  n-ith  you  gentlemen— and  binding, — surely? 


jS  FAUST. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

All  that  is  promised  shall  delight  thee  purely; 
No  skinflint  bargain  shalt  thou  see. 
But  this  is  not  of  swift  conclusion ; 
We  'U  talk  about  the  matter  soon. 
And  now,  I  do  entreat  this  boon  — 
Leave  to  withdraw  from  my  intrusion. 

FAUST. 

One  moment  more  I  ask  thee  to  remain, 
Some  pleasant  news,  at  least,  to  tell  me. 

BiEPHISTOPHELES. 

Release  me,  now !    I  soon  shall  come  again ; 
Then  thou,  at  will,  ma3rst  question  and  compel  me. 

FAUST. 

I  have  not  snares  around  thee  cast ; 

Thyself  hast  led  thyself  into  the  meshes. 

Who  traps  the  Devil,  hold  him  fast ! 

Not  soon  a  second  time  he  '11  catch  a  prey  so  precious. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

An 't  please  thee,  also  I  'm  content  to  stay, 

And  serve  thee  in  a  social  station ; 

But  stipulating,  that  I  may 

With  arts  of  mine  afford  thee  recreation. 

FAUST. 

Thereto  I  willingly  agree, 
If  the  diversion  pleasant  be. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  friend,  thou  'It  win,  past  all  pretences, 
More  in  this  hour  to  soothe  thy  senses. 
Than  in  the  year's  monotony. 
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That  which  the  dainty  spirits  sing  thee, 
The  lovely  pictures  they  shall  bring  thee. 
Are  more  than  magic's  empty  show. 
Thy  scent  will  be  to  bliss  invited; 
Thy  palate  then  with  taste  delighted. 
Thy  nerves  of  touch  ecstatic  glow  I 
All  unprepared,  the  charm  I  spin : 
We  're  here  together,  so  begin ! 

spiRrrs.s* 

Vanish,  ye  darkling 
Arches  above  him ! 
Loveliest  weather. 
Bom  of  blue  ether. 
Break  from  the  sky  I 
O  that  the  darkling 
Clouds  had  departed  I 
Starlight  is  sparkling, 
Tranquiller-hearted 
Suns  are  on  high. 
Heaven's  own  children 
In  beauty  bewildering, 
Waveringly  bending. 
Pass  as  they  hover ; 
Longing  unending 
Follows  them  over. 
They,  with  their  glowing 
Garments,  out-flowing. 
Cover,  in  going, 
Landscape  and  bower, 
Where,  in  seclusion, 
Lovers  are  plighted, 
Lost  in  illusion. 
Bower  on  bower  I 
Tendrils  unblighted  1 


fo  FAUST. 


Lo!  inashower 
Grapes  that  o'erchister 
Gtuh  into  must,  or 
Flow  into  riven 
Of  foaming  and  flaiyliingr 

Wine,  that  is  dashing 
Gems,  as  it  boundeth 
Down  the  high  phces, 
And  spreading,  surroundeth 
With  crystalline  spaces. 
In  happy  embraces. 
Blossoming  forelands. 
Emerald  shore-lands  I 
And  the  winged  races 
Drink,  and  fly  onward— 
Fly  ever  sunward 
To  the  enticing 
Islands,  that  flatter, 
Dipping  and  rising 
Light  on  the  water  I 
Hark,  the  inspiring 
Sound  of  their  quiring ! 
See,  the  entrancing 
Whirl  of  their  dancing ! 
All  in  the  air  are 
Freer  and  fairer. 
Some  of  them  scaling 
Boldly  the  highlands, 
Others  are  sailing, 
Circling  the  islands ; 
Others  are  flying ; 
Life-ward  all  hieing,  — 
All  for  the  distant 
Star  of  existent 
Rapture  and  Love  I 
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HEP  HISTOPHELES. 

He  aleepB  1    Enongh,  je  fays  I  your  aliy  number 

Have  snug  him  truly  into  slumber : 

For  this  performance  I  your  debtor  prove.  — 

Not  yet  art  thou  the  man,  to  catch  the  Fiend  and  hold 

himl— 
With  iairest  images  of  dreams  infold  him, 
Plunge  htm  in  seas  of  sweet  untnith ! 
Yet,  for  the  threshold's  magic  wUch  controlled  him. 
The  Devil  needs  a  rat's  quick  tooth. 
I  use  no  lengthened  invocadon:' 
Here  rustles  one  that  soon  will  work  my  liberaitioii. 

The  lord  of  rats  and  eke  of  mice, 

Of  flies  and  bed-bugs,  frogs  and  lice. 

Summons  tliee  hither  to  the  door-sill. 

To  gnaw  it  where,  with  just  a  morsel 

Of  oil,  he  paints  the  spot  for  thee  :  — 

There  com'st  thou,  hopping  on  to  me ! 

To  work,  at  once  \    The  point  which  made  me  craven 

Is  forward,  on  the  ledge,  engraven. 

Another  bite  makes  free  the  door : 

So,  dream  thy  dreams,  O  Faust,  until  we  meet  once 

FAUST  {amakit^ 
Am  I  again  so  foully  cheated^ 
Remains  there  naught  of  lofty  spirit-sway. 
But  that  a  dream  the  Devil  counterfeited. 
And  that  a  poodle  ran  away? 
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FAUST. 


IV. 


A 


THE  STUDY. 
Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

FAUST. 

KNOCK  ?    Come  in !    Again  my  quiet  broken  ? 


TisI! 


MEPmSTOPHELBS. 


FAUST. 


Come  in  ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thrice  must  the  words  be  spokea 


Come  in,  then ! 


FAUST. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thus  thou  pleasest  me. 
I  hope  we  '11  suit  each  other  well ; 
For  now,  thy  vapors  to  dispel, 
I  come,  a  squire  of  high  degree,57 
In  scarlet  coat,  with  golden  trimming, 
A  cloak  in  silken  lustre  swimming, 
A  tall  cock's-feather  in  my  hat, 
A  long,  sharp  sword  for  show  or  quarrel,  ■ 
And  I  advise  thee,  brief  and  flat. 
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To  don  the  self-same  gay  apparel. 
That,  from  this  den  released,  and  free, 
life  be  at  last  revealed  to  thee ! 

FAUST. 

This  life  of  earth,  whatever  my  attire, 
Would  pain  me  in  its  wonted  fashion.^ 
Too  old  am  I  to  play  with  passion ; 
Too  young,  to  be  without  desire. 
What  from  the  world  have  I  to  gain  ? 
Thou  shalt  abstain  —  renounce  —  refrain  I 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song 
That  in  the  ears  of  all  men  rings,  — 
That  unrelieved,  our  whole  life  long. 
Each  hour,  in  passing,  hoarsely  sings. 
In  very  terror  I  at  mom  awake. 
Upon  the  verge  of  bitter  weeping. 
To  see  the  day  of  disappointment  break. 
To  no  one  hope  of  mine  -r-  not  one  —  its  promise  keep- 
ing:— 
That  even  each  joy's  presentiment 
With  wilful  cavil  would  diminish, 
With  grinning  masks  of  life  prevent 
My  mind  its  fairest  work  to  finish ! 
Then,  too,  when  night  descends,  how  anxiously 
Upon  my  couch  of  sleep  I  lay  me : 
There,  also,  comes  no  rest  to  me,s9 
But  some  wild  dream  is  sent  to  fray  me. 
The  God  that  in  my  breast  is  owned 
Can  deeply  stir  the  inner  sources ; 
The  God,  above  my  powers  enthroned. 
He  cannot  change  external  forces. 
So,  by  the  burden  of  my  days  oppressed. 
Death  is  desired,  and  Life  a  thing  unblest  1 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  yet  is  never  Death  a  wholly  welcome  guest 

FAUST. 

O  fortunate,  for  whom,  when  victory  glances, 
The  bloody  laurels  on  the  brow  he  bindeth ! 
Whom,  after  rapid,  maddening  dances, 
In  clasping  maiden-arms  he  findeth ! 
O  would  that  I,  before  that  spirit-power. 
Ravished  and  rapt  from  life,  had  simken  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  yet,  by  some  one,  in  that  nightly  hour, 
A  certain  liquid  was  not  drunken. 

FAUST. 

Eavesdropping,  ha !  thy  pleasure  seems  to  be. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Omniscient  am  I  not ;  yet  much  is  known  to  me. 

FAUST. 

Though  some  familiar  tone,  retrieving 
My  thoughts  from  torment,  led  me  on. 
And  sweet,  clear  echoes  came,  deceiving 
A  faith  bequeathed  from  Childhood's  dawn. 
Yet  now  I  curse  whate'er  entices 
And  snares  the  soul  with  visions  vain ; 
With  dazzling  cheats  and  dear  devices 
Confines  it  in  this  cave  of  pain ! 
Cursed  be,  at  once,  the  high  ambition 
Wherewith  the  mind  itself  deludes ! 
Cursed  be  the  glare  of  apparition 
That  on  the  finer  sense  intrudes  ! 
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Cursed  be  the  lying  dream's  impression 

Of  name,  and  fame,  and  laurelled  brow ! 

Cursed,  all  that  flatters  as  possession, 

As  wife  and  child,  as  knave  and  plow ! 

Cursed  Mammon  be,  when  he  with  treasures 

To  restless  action  spurs  our  fate ! 

Cursed  when,  for  soft,  indulgent  leisures, 

He  lays  for  us  the  pillows  straight ! 

Cursed  be  the  vine's  transcendent  nectar,  — 

The  highest  favor  lx>ve  lets  fall ! 

Cursed,  also,  Hope !  —  cursed  Faith,  the  spectre  1 

And  cursed  be  Patience  most  of  all ! 


CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS  {invisibU)fi* 

Woe!  woe! 

Thou  hast  it  destroyed, 

The  beautiful  world. 

With  powerful  fist : 

In  ruin  't  is  hurled, 

By  the  blow  of  a  demigod  shattered ! 

The  scattered 

Fragments  into  the  Void  we  carry, 

Deploring 

The  beauty  perished  beyond  restoring. 

Mightier 

For  the  children  of  men, 

Brightlier 

Build  it  again, 

In  thine  own  bosom  build  it  anew ! 

Bid  the  new  career 

Commence, 

With  clearer  sense, 

And  the  new  songs  of  cheer 

Be  sung  thereto ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELE& 

These  are  the  small  dependants 

Who  give  me  attendance. 

Hear  them,  to  deeds  and  passion 

Counsel  in  shrewd  old-^hion ! 

Into  the  world  of  strife, 

Out  of  this  lonely  life 

That  of  senses  and  sap  has  betrayed  thee, 

They  would  persuade  thee. 

This  nursing  of  the  pain  forego  thee. 

That,  like  a  vulture,  feeds  upon  thy  breast  I 

The  worst  society  thou  find'st  will  show  thee 

Thou  art  a  man  among  the  rest 

But 't  is  not  meant  to  thrust 

Thee  into  the  mob  thou  hatest ! 

I  am  not  one  of  the  greatest. 

Yet,  wilt  thou  to  me  entrust 

Thy  steps  through  life,  I  *11  guide  thee,  — 

Will  willingly  walk  beside  thee,  — 

Will  serve  thee  at  once  and  forever 

With  best  endeavor, 

And,  if  thou  art  satisfied, 

Will  as  servant,  slave,  with  thee  abide. 

FAUST. 

And  what  shall  be  my  counter-service  therefor? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  time  is  long :  thou  need'st  not  now  insist 

FAUST. 

•  No  —  no !     The  Devil  is  an  egotist. 
And  is  not  apt,  without  a  why  or  wherefore, 
"  For  God*s  sake,"  others  to  assist 
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Speak  thy  conditions  plain  and  clear ! 
With  such  a  servant  danger  comes,  I  fear. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Herey  an  unwearied  slave,  I  'U  wear  thy  tether. 
And  to  thine  every  nod  obedient  be : 
When  There  again  we  come  together, 
Then  shalt  thou  do  the  same  for  me. 

FAUST. 

The  There  my  scruples  naught  increases. 

When  thou  hast  dashed  this  world  to  pieces. 

The  other,  then,  its  place  may  filL 

Here,  on  this  earth,  my  pleasures  have  their  sources ; 

Yon  sun  beholds  my  sorrows  in  his  courses ; 

And  when  from  these  my  life  itself  divorces. 

Let  happen  all  that  can  or  will ! 

1 11  hear  no  more :  't  is  vain  to  ponder 

If  there  we  cherish  love  or  hate, 

Or,  in  the  spheres  we  dream  of  yonder, 

A  High  and  Low  our  souls  await.<^» 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  this  sense,  even,  canst  thou  venture. 
Come,  bind  thyself  by  prompt  indenture. 
And  thou  mine  arts  with  joy  shalt  see  : 
What  no  man  ever  saw,  I  '11  give  to  thee. 

FAUST. 

Canst  thou,  poor  Devil,  give  me  whatsoever  ? 

When  was  a  human  soul,  in  its  supreme  endeavor, 

E*er  understood  by  such  as  thou  ? 

Yet,  hast  thou  food  which  never  satiates,  now, — 

The  restless,  ruddy  gold  hast  thou, 

That  nms,  quicksilver-like,  one's  fingers  through,  — 
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A  game  whose  winnings  no  man  ever  knew,— 

A  maid,  that,  even  from  my  breast, 

Beckons  my  neighbor  with  her  wanton  glances, 

And  Honor's  godlike  zest. 

The  meteor  that  a  moment  dances,  — 

Show  me  the  fruits  that,  ere  they  're  gathered,  rot,*" 

And  trees  that  daily  with  new  leafage  clothe  them  I 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Such  a  demand  alarms  me  not : 
Such  treasures  have  I,  and  can  show  them. 
But  still  the  time  may  reach  us,  good  my  friend. 
When  peace  we  crave  and  more  luxurious  diet 

FAUST. 

When  on  an  idler's  bed  I  stretch  myself  in  quiet, 

There  let,  at  once,  my  record  end ! 

Canst  thou  with  lying  flattery  rule  me, 

Until,  self-pleased,  myself  I  see,  — 

Canst  thou  with  rich  enjoyment  fool  me. 

Let  that  day  be  the  last  for  me  ! 

The  bet  I  ofiEer. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Done! 

FAUST. 

And  heartily ! 
When  thus  I  hail  the  Moment  flying : 
"  Ah,  still  delay  —  thou  art  so  fair !  "  ^3 
Then  bind  me  in  thy  bonds  undying. 
My  final  ruin  then  declare ! 
Then  let  the  death-bell  chime  the  token. 
Then  art  thou  from  thy  service  free ! 
The  clock  may  stop,  the  hand  be  broken. 
Then  Time  be  finished  unto  me ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Consider  well :  my  memory  good  is  rated. 

FAUST. 

Thou  hast  a  perfect  right  thereto. 

My  powers  I  have  not  rashly  estimated : 

A  slave  am  I,  whatever  I  do — 

If  thine,  or  whose  ?  H  is  needless  to  debate  it 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  at  the  Doctors'-banquet  I,  toiiay,** 

WiU  as  a  servant  wait  behind  thee. 

But  one  thing  more !    Beyond  all  risk  to  bind  thee, 

Give  me  a  line  or  two,  I  pray. 

FAUST. 

Demand'st  thou,  Pedant,  too,  a  document  ? 

Hast  never  known  a  man,  nor  proved  his  word's  intent? 

Is  't  not  enough,  that  what  I  speak  to-day 

Shall  stand,  with  all  my  future  days  agreeing? 

In  all  its  tides  sweeps  not  the  world  away. 

And  shall  a  promise  bind  my  being? 

Yet  this  delusion  in  our  hearts  we  bear : 

Who  would  himself  therefrom  deliver? 

Blest  he,  whose  bosom  Truth  makes  pure  and  fair ! 

No  sacrifice  shall  he  repent  of  ever. 

Nathless  a  parchment,  writ  and  stamped  with  care, 

A  spectre  is,  which  all  to  shun  endeavor. 

The  word,  alas !  dies  even  in  the  pen, 

And  wax  and  leather  keep  the  lordship  then. 

What  wilt  from  me,  Base  Spirit,  say? — 

Brass,  marble,  parchment,  paper,  clay? 

The  terms  with  graver,  quill,  or  chisel,  stated  ? 

I  freely  leave  the  choice  to  thee. 


yo  FAUST. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why  heat  thyself,  thus  mstantly, 

With  eloquence  exaggerated  ? 

Elach  leaf  for  such  a  pact  is  good ; 

And  to  subscribe  thy  name  thou  It  take  a  drop  of  blood. 

FAUST. 

If  thou  therewith  art  fully  satisfied, 
So  let  us  by  the  farce  abide. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Blood  is  a  juice  of  rarest  quality. 

FAUST. 

Fear  not  that  I  this  pact  shall  seek  to  sever  I 

The  promise  that  I  make  to  thee 

Is  just  the  sum  of  my  endeavor. 

I  have  myself  inflated  all  too  high  ; 

My  proper  place  is  thy  estate : 

The  Mighty  Spirit  deigns  me  no  reply, 

And  Nature  shuts  on  me  her  gate. 

The  thread  of  Thought  at  last  is  broken, 

.\nd  knowledge  brings  disgust  unspoken. 

Let  us  the  sensual  deeps  explore, 

To  quench  the  fer\'ors  of  glowing  passion ! 

Let  ever)'  mar\'el  take  form  and  fashion 

Through  the  imf)er\nous  veil  it  wore ! 

Plunge  we  in  Time's  tumultuous  dance. 

In  the  rush  and  roll  of  Circumstance ! 

Then  may  delight  and  distress, 

And  w*orT}*  and  succesvs. 

Alternately  follow,  as  best  thev  can : 

Restless  actint}*  proves  the  man ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

For  you  no  bound,  no  term  is  set 
Whether  you  everywhere  be  trying, 
Or  snatch  a  rapid  bliss  in  flying. 
May  it  agree  with  you,  what  you  get ! 
Only  fall  to,  and  show  no  timid  balking. 

FAUST. 

But  thou  hast  heard,  't  is  not  of  joy  we  're  talking. 

I  take  the  wildering  whirl,  enjoyment's  keenest  pain, 

Enamored  hate,  exhilarant  disdain. 

My  bosom,  of  its  thirst  for  knowledge  sated, 

Shall  not,  henceforth,  from  any  pang  be  wrested, 

And  all  of  life  for  all  mankind  created  ^ 

Shall  be  within  mine  inmost  being  tested : 

The  highest,  lowest  forms  my  soul  shall  borrow, 

Shall  heap  upon  itself  their  bliss  and  sorrow. 

And  thus,  my  own  sole  self  to  all  their  selves  expanded, 

I  too,  at  last,  shall  with  them  all  be  stranded ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Believe  me,  who  for  many  a  thousand  year 

The  same  tough  meat  have  chewed  and  tested. 

That  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier 

No  man  the  ancient  leaven  has  digested ! 

Trust  one  of  us,  this  Whole  surpernal 

Is  made  but  for  a  God's  delight! 

He  dwells  in  splendor  single  and  eternal, 

But  us  he  thrusts  in  darkness,  out  of  sight. 

And  you  he  dowers  with  Day  and  Night. 

FAUST. 

Nay,  but  I  will ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  good  reply  i 
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I  am  no  hair's-breadth  more  in  height, 
Nor  nearer  to  the  Infinite. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Good  Sir,  you  see  the  ^cts  precisely 

As  they  are  seen  by  each  and  all. 

We  must  arrange  them  now,  more  wisely, 

Before  the  joys  of  life  shall  palL 

Why,  Zounds  !    Both  hands  and  feet  are,  truly  — 

And  head  and  virile  forces  —  thine : 

Yet  all  that  I  indulge  in  newly. 

Is  *t  thence  less  wholly  mine  ? 

If  I  Ve  six  stallions  in  my  stall. 

Are  not  their  forces  also  lent  me  ? 

I  speed  along,  completest  man  of  all, 

As  though  my  legs  were  four-and-twenty. 

Take  hold,  then  !  let  reflection  rest. 

And  plunge  into  the  world  with  zest ! 

I  say  to  thee,  a  speculative  wight 

Is  like  a  beast  on  moorlands  lean, 

That  round  and  round  some  fiend  misleads  to  evil  plight. 

While  all  about  lie  pastures  fresh  and  green. 

FAUST. 

Then  how  shall  we  begin  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We  '11  try  a  wider  sphere. 
What  place  of  mart}Tdom  is  here ! 
Is  't  life,  I  ask,  is  't  even  prudence. 
To  bore  thyself  and  bore  the  students  ? 
Let  Neighbor  Paunch  to  that  attend ! 
Why  plague  thyself  with  threshing  straw  forever  ? 
The  best  thou  leamest,  in  the  end 
VOL.  L  4 
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Thou  dar*st  not  tell  the  youngsters  — never! 
I  hear  one's  footsteps,  hither  steering. 

FAUST. 

To  see  him  now  I  have  no  heart 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

So  long  the  poor  boy  waits  a  hearing, 
He  must  not  unconsoled  depart 
Thy  cap  and  mantle  straightway  lend  me ! 
I  'U  play  the  comedy  with  art 

(He  duguises  kimseif.) 

My  wits,  be  certain,  will  befriend  me. 

But  fifteen  minutes'  time  is  all  I  need ; 

For  our  fine  trip,  meanwhile,  prepare  thyself  with  speed ! 

[Exit  Faust. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

(In  Faust's  Lm^:  mantU.) 

Reason  and  Knowledge  only  thou  despise. 

The  highest  strength  in  man  that  lies  ! 

Let  but  the  Ljing  Spirit  bind  thee 

With  made  works  and  shows  tliat  blind  thee. 

And  I  shall  have  thee  fast  and  sure  !  ^  — 

Fate  such  a  lx>ld,  untrammelled  spirit  gave  him. 

As  ton\-.inis,  on\\ards,  ever  must  endure: 

Whose  over-hasty  impulse  drave  him 

Past  earthlv  iovs  he  mi^ht  secure. 

DraiTi:^  thR^u^h  the  wildest  life,  will  I  enslave  him. 

ThroUi:h  t^at  and  stale  in».^.:fterence  : 

With  strT:ir;''.ins:.  chilliriir.  checkiniT,  so  der*ra\-e  him 

That,  to  his  hot,  insatiate  sense. 

The  dream  of  drink  sh.ill  mock,  but  never  U\-e  him  : 
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Refreshment  shall  his  lips  in  vain  implore  — 

Had  he  not  made  himself  the  Devil's,  naught  could  save 

him. 
Still  were  he  lost  forevermore ! 

(A  Student  ^if/^x.) 

STUDENT. 

A  short  time,  only,  am  I  here, 
And  come,  devoted  and  sincere, 
To  greet  and  know  the  man  of  ^me. 
Whom  men  to  me  with  reverence  name. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Your  courtesy  doth  flatter  me : 

You  see  a  man,  as  others  be. 

Have  you,  perchance,  elsewhere  begun  ? 

STUDENT. 

Receive  me  now,  I  pray,  as  one 

Who  comes  to  you  with  courage  good, 

Somewhat  of  cash,  and  healthy  blood  : 

My  mother  was  hardly  willing  to  let  me  ; 

But  knowledge  worth  having  I  fain  would  get  me. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  you  have  reached  the  right  place  now. 

STUDENT. 

I  *d  like  to  leave  it,  I  must  avow ; 

I  find  these  walls,  these  vaulted  spaces 

Are  anything  but  pleasant  places. 

T  is  all  so  cramped  and  close  and  mean ; 

One  sees  no  tree,  no  glimpse  of  green, 

And  when  the  lecture-halls  receive  me. 

Seeing,  hearing,  and  thinking  leave  me. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

All  that  depends  on  habitude. 

So  from  its  mother's  breasts  a  child 

At  first,  reluctant,  takes  its  food, 

But  soon  to  seek  them  is  beguiled. 

Thus,  at  the  breasts  of  Wisdom  clinging 

Thou  'It  find  each  day  a  greater  rapture  bringing. 

STUDENT. 

1 11  hang  thereon  with  joy,  and  freely  drain  them ; 
But  tell  me,  pray,  the  proper  means  to  gain  them. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Explain,  before  you  further  speak, 
The  special  Acuity  you  seek. 

STUDENT. 

I  crave  the  highest  erudition ; 
And  fain  would  make  my  acquisition 
All  that  there  is  in  Earth  and  Heaven, 
Ib  Nature  and  in  Science  too. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Here  is  the  genuine  path  for  you ; 
Yet  strict  attention  must  be  given. 

STUDENT. 

Body  and  soul  thereon  I  '11  wreak ; 
Yet,  truly,  1  've  some  inclination 
On  summer  holidays  to  seek 
A  little  freedom  and  recreation. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Use  well  your  time !     It  flies  so  swiftly  from  us ; 
But  time  through  order  may  be  won,  I  promise. 
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So,  Friend,  (my  views  to  briefly  sum,) 

First,  the  collegium  logicum. 

There  will  3rour  mind  be  drilled  and  braced. 

As  if  in  Spanish  boots  't  were  laced, 

And  thus,  to  graver  paces  brought, 

T  will  plod  along  the  path  of  thought, 

Instead  of  shooting  here  and  there, 

A  will-o'-the-wisp  in  murky  air. 

Days  will  be  spent  to  bid  you  know, 

What  once  you  did  at  a  single  blow. 

Like  eating  and  drinking,  free  and  strong,  — 

That  one,  two,  three !  thereto  belong. 

Truly  the  fabric  of  mental  fleece 

Resembles  a  weaver's  masterpiece. 

Where  a  thousand  threads  one  treadle  throws, 

Where  fly  the  shuttles  hither  and  thither. 

Unseen  the  threads  are  knit  together, 

And  an  infinite  combination  grows. 

Then,  the  philosopher  steps  in 

And  shows,  no  otherwise  it  could  have  been : 

The  first  was  so,  the  second  so, 

Therefore  the  third  and  fourth  are  so ; 

Were  not  the  first  and  second,  then 

The  third  and  fourth  had  never  been. 

The  scholars  are  everywhere  believers, 

But  never  succeed  in  being  weavers. 

He  who  would  study  organic  existence. 

First  drives  out  the  soul  with  rigid  persistence ; 

Then  the  parts  in  his  hand  he  may  hold  and  class, 

But  the  spiritual  link  is  lost,  alas ! 

Encheiresin  naturce^  this  Chemistry  names,^ 

Nor  knows  how  herself  she  banters  and  blames  I 

STUDENT 

I  cannot  understand  you  quite. 
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MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Your  mind  will  shortly  be  set  aright. 
When  you  have  learned,  all  things  reducing 
To  classify  them  for  your  using. 

STUDENT. 

1  feel  as  stupid,  from  all  you  've  said. 
As  if  a  mill-wheel  whirled  in  my  head ! 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

'  And  after  —  first  and  foremost  duty  — 
Of  Metaphysics  learn  the  use  and  beauty  1 
See  that  you  most  profoundly  gain 
What  does  not  suit  the  human  brain ! 
A  splendid  word  to  serve,  you  '11  find 
For  what  goes  in  —  or  won't  go  in  —  jrour  mind 
But  first,  at  least  this  half  a  year, 
To  order  rigidly  adhere ; 
Five  hours  a  day,  you  understand, 
And  when  the  clock  strikes,  be  on  hand ! 
Prepare  beforehand  for  your  part 
With  paragraphs  all  got  by  heart, 
So  you  can  better  watch,  and  look 
That  naught  is  said  but  what  is  in  the  book : 
Yet  in  thy  writing  as  unwearied  be, 
As  did  the  Holy  Ghost  dictate  to  thee  !® 

STUDENT. 

No  need  to  tell  me  twice  to  do  it  I 
I  think,  how  useful  't  is  to  >\Tite ; 
For  what  one  has,  in  black  and  white. 
One  carries  home  and  then  goes  through  it 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet  choose  thyself  a  faculty ! 
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STUDENT. 

I  cannot  reconcile  m3rself  to  Jurisprudence. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Nor  can  I  therefore  greatly  blame  you  students: 
I  know  what  science  this  has  come  to  be. 
All  rights  and  laws  are  still  transmitted 
Like  an  eternal  sickness  of  the  race,  — 
From  generation  unto  generation  fitted, 
And  shifted  round  from  place  to  place. 
Reason  becomes  a  sham,  Beneficence  a  worry : 
Thou  art  a  grandchild,  therefore  woe  to  thee ! 
The  right  bom  with  us,  ours  in  verity. 
This  to  consider,  there 's,  alas !  no  hurry. 

STUDENT. 

My  own  disgust  is  strengthened  by  your  speech : 

0  lucky  he,  whom  you  shall  teach ! 

1  Ve  almost  for  Theology  decided. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  should  not  wish  to  see  you  here  misguided : 
For,  as  regards  this  science,  let  me  hint 
*T  is  very  hard  to  shun  the  false  direction ; 
There  *s  so  much  secret  poison  lurking  in  % 
So  like  the  medicine,  it  baffles  your  detection. 
Hear,  therefore,  one  alone,  for  that  is  best,  in  sooth. 
And  simply  take  your  master's  words  for  truth. 
On  words  let  your  attention  centre !  ^ 
Then  through  the  safest  gate  you  '11  enter 
The  temple-halls  of  Certainty. 

STUDENT. 

Yet  in  the  word  must  some  idea  be. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Of  course !    But  only  shun  too  over-sharp  a  tension. 

For  just  where  fails  the  comprehension, 

A  word  steps  promptly  in  as  deputy. 

With  words  't  is  excellent  disputing ; 

Systems  to  words  't  is  easy  suiting ; 

On  words  't  is  excellent  believing ; 

No  word  can  ever  lose  a  jot  from  thieving. 

STUDENT. 

Pardon !    With  many  questions  I  detain  you. 

Yet  must  I  trouble  you  again. 

Of  Medicine  I  still  would  foin 

Hear  one  strong  word  that  might  explain  you. 

Three  years  is  but  a  little  space, 

And,  God !  who  can  the  field  embrace  ? 

If  one  some  index  could  be  shown, 

*T  were  easier  groping  forward,  truly. 

MEPHISTOPHELES   (asid€), 

I  'm  tired  enough  of  this  dry  tone,  — 
Must  play  the  Devil  again,  and  fully. 

{Aioud.) 
To  grasp  the  spirit  of  Medicine  is  easy : 
Learn  of  the  great  and  little  world  your  fill, 
To  let  it  go  at  last,  so  please  ye, 
Just  as  God  will ! 

In  vain  that  through  the  realms  of  science  you  may  drift; 
Each  one  learns  only  —  just  what  learn  he  can : 
Yet  he  who  grasps  the  Moment's  gift, 
He  is  the  proper  man. 
Well-made  you  are,  't  is  not  to  be  denied, 
The  rest  a  bold  address  will  win  you ; 
If  you  but  in  yourself  confide, 
At  once  confide  all  others  in  you. 
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To  lead  the  women,  learn  the  special  feelmg ! 

Their  everlasting  aches  and  groans, 

In  thousand  tones, 

Have  all  one  source,  one  mode  of  healing ; 

And  if  your  acts  are  half  discreet. 

You  'U  always  have  them  at  your  feet 

A  title  first  must  draw  and  interest  them, 

And  show  that  yours  aU  other  arts  exceeds  ; 

Then,  as  a  greeting,  you  are  free  to  touch  and  test  them, 

While,  thus  to  do,  for  years  another  pleads. 

You  press  and  count  the  pulse's  dances, 

And  then,  with  burning  sidelong  glances. 

You  clasp  the  swelling  hips,  to  see 

If  tighdy  laced  her  corsets  be. 
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STUDENT. 

That 's  better,  now !    The  How  and  Where,  one  sees. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  worthy  friend,  gray  are  all  theories. 
And  green  alone  Lifers  golden  tree. 

STUDENT. 

I  swear  to  you,  't  is  like  a  dream  to  me. 
Might  I  again  presume,  with  trust  unbounded. 
To  hear  your  wisdom  thoroughly  expounded  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Most  willingly,  to  what  extent  I  may. 

STUDENT. 

I  cannot  really  go  away : 

Allow  me  that  my  album  first  I  reach  you,  — 

Grant  me  this  favor,  I  beseech  you  ! 

4*  F 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Assuredly. 

iHe  writes^  and  returns  tki  book.) 

STUDENT  {reads), 
Eritis  sicut  Deus^  scientes  bonum  ei  mahtm. 

( Closes  the  hook  with  reverence y  and  withdraws.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Follow  the  ancient  text,  and  the  snake  thou  wast  ordered 

to  trample ! 

With  all  thy  likeness  to  God,  thou 'It  yet  be  a  sorry 

example! 

(Faust  enters.) 

FAUST. 

Now,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

As  best  it  pleases  thee. 
The  little  world,  and  then  the  great,  we  Ml  see.?=» 
With  what  delight  what  profit  winning, 
Shalt  thou  sponge  through  the  term  beginning ! 

FAUST. 

Yet  with  the  flowing  beard  I  wear, 
IV>th  ease  and  inxice  will  fail  me  there. 
The  attempt,  indeed,  were  a  futile  strife ; 
I  never  could  learn  the  ways  of  life. 
I  feel  so  small  before  others,  and  thence 
Should  alwavs  find  eml^arrassments."* 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Mv  friend,  thou  soon  shah  lose  all  such  miscivins: : 
6c  thou  but  self-possessed,  thou  host  the  an  of  living! 
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How  shall  we  leave  the  house,  snd  start? 
Where  hast  thou  servant,  coach  and  hones  7 

■CEPHISTOPHEXfS. 

We  11  spread  this  cloak  with  proper  art, 

Then  through  the  air  direct  our  courses. 

But  only,  on  so  bold  a  flight, 

Be  sure  Va  have  thy  luggage  light 

A  Uttle  burajng  air,  which  1  shall  soon  prepare  us, 

Above  the  earth  will  nimbly  bear  us, 

And,  if  we  're  ligh^  we  '11  travel  swift  and  clear: 

1  gratulate  thee  on  thy  new  career!" 
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V. 

AUERBACH'S  CELLAR  IN   LEIPZIG.^ 
Carousal  of  Jolly  Companions. 

FROSCH. 

IS  no  one  laughing?  no  one  drinking? 
I  '11  teach  you  how  to  grin,  I  'm  thinking. 
To-day  you  're  like  wet  straw,  so  tame ; 
And  usually  you  're  all  aflame. 

BRANDER. 

Now  that 's  your  fault ;  from  you  we  nothing  see, 
No  beastliness  and  no  stupidity. 

FROSCH. 
(Pours  a  glass  of  wine  over  Brander's  head,) 
There  's  both  together ! 

BRANDER. 

Twice  a  swine ! 

FROSCH. 

You  wanted  them :  I  've  given  you  mine. 

SIEBEL. 

Turn  out  who  quarrels  —  out  the  door ! 
With  open  throat  sing  chorus,  drink  and  roar  I 
Up!  holla!  ho! 
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ALTMAYER. 

Woe 's  me,  the  fearful  bellow  1 
Bring  cotton,  quick !    He 's  split  my  ears,  that  fellow. 

a 

SIEBEL. 

When  the  vault  echoes  to  the  song, 

One  first  perceives  the  bass  is  deep  and  strong. 

FROSCH. 

Well  said !  and  out  with  him  that  takes  the  least  ofiEence ! 

Ahy  taray  lara^  da  / 

ALTMAYER. 

Ahy  tara,  lara^  da  / 

FROSCH. 

The  throats  are  tuned,  commence ! 

{Sings,) 

The  dear  old  holy  Roman  realffty 
How  does  it  hold  together  t 

BRANDER. 

A  nasty  song !    Fie !  a  political  song^*  — 

A  most  offensive  song!    Thank  God,  each  morning, 

therefore, 
That  you  have  not  the  Roman  realm  to  care  for ! 
At  least,  I  hold  it  so  much  gain  for  me, 
That  1  nor  Chancellor  nor  Kaiser  be. 
Yet  also  we  must  have  a  ruling  head,  1  hope, 
And  so  we  '11  choose  ourselves  a  Pope. 
You  know  the  quality  that  can 
Decide  the  choice,  and  elevate  the  man. 

FROSCH  [sings). 

Soar  up  J  soar  up,  Dame  Nightingale  /^^ 
Ten  thousand  times  my  sweetheart  hail! 
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SIEBEL. 

No,  greet  my  sweetheart  not !    I  tell  you,  1 11  resent  it 

FROSCH. 

My  sweetheart  greet  and  kiss !  I  dare  you  to  prevent  it  \ 

(Sings,) 

Draw  the  latch  /  the  darkness  makes  : 
Draw  the  latch  /  the  lover  wakes. 
Shut  the  latch  /  the  morning  breaks. 

SIEBEL. 

Yes,  sing  away,  sing  on,  and  praise,  and  brag  of  her ! 

I  '11  wait  my  proper  time  for  laughter : 

Me  by  the  nose  she  lead,  and  now  she  '11  lead  you  after. 

Her  paramour  should  be  an  ugly  gnome. 

Where  four  roads  cross,  in 'wanton  play  to  meet  her: 

An  old  he-goat,  from  Blocksberg  coming  home, 

Should  his  good-night  in  lustful  gallop  bleat  her ! 

A  fellow  made  of  genuine  flesh  and  blood 

Is  for  the  wench  a  deal  too  good. 

Greet  her  ?     Not  I :  unless,  when  meeting. 

To  smash  her  windows  be  a  greeting ! 

BRANDER  (pounding  on  the  table). 

Attention  !     Hearken  now  to  me ! 

Confess,  Sirs,  I  know  how  to  live. 

Enamored  persons  here  have  we, 

And  I,  as  suits  their  quality. 

Must  something  fresh  for  their  advantage  give. 

Take  heed  !     *T  is  of  the  latest  cut,  my  strain, 

And  all  strike  in  at  each  refrain  ! 

( f/e  sings. ) 

There  was  a  rat  in  the  cellar-nest,  ?* 
Whom  fat  and  butter  made  smoother : 
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He  had  a  paunch  beneath  his  vest 
Like  that  of  Doctor  Luther. 
The  cook  laid  poison  cunningly, 
And  then  as  sore  oppressed  was  he 
As  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom. 

CHORUS  {shouting), 

h%  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom ! 

BRANDER. 

He  ran  around,  he  ran  about, 

His  thirst  in  puddles  laving ; 

He  gnawed  and  scratched  the  house  throughout. 

But  nothing  cured  his  raving. 

He  whirled  and  jumped,  with  torment  mad, 

And  soon  enough  the  poor  beast  had, 

As  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom. 

CHORUS. 

As  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom ! 

BRANDER. 

And  driven  at  last,  in  open  day, 

He  ran  into  the  kitchen, 

Fell  on  the  hearth,  and  squirming  lay, 

In  the  last  convulsion  twitching. 

Then  laughed  the  murderess  in  her  glee  -• 

'^  Ha !  ha !  he 's  at  his  last  gasp,"  said  she. 

"  As  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom ! " 

CHORUS. 

As  if  he  had  love  in  his  bosom ! 

SIEBEL. 

How  the  dull  fools  enjoy  the  matter  * 

To  me  it  is  a  proper  art 

Poison  for  such  poor  rats  to  scatter. 
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BRANDER. 

Perhaps  you  'U  warmly  take  their  part? 

ALTMAYER. 

The  bald-pate  pot-belly  I  have  noted : 
Misfortune  tames  him  by  degrees ; 
For  in  the  rat  by  poison  bloated 
His  own  most  natural  form  he  sees. 

Faust  and  Mephistopheles. 

mephistopheles. 

Before  all  else,  I  bring  thee  hither 
Where  boon  companions  meet  together, 
To  let  thee  see  how  smooth  life  runs  away. 
Here,  for  the  folk,  each  day 's  a  holiday : 
With  little  wit,  and  ease  to  suit  them. 
They  whirl  in  narrow,  circling  trails. 
Like  kittens  pla\-ing  with  their  tails  ; 
And  if  no  headache  persecute  them. 
So  long  the  host  may  credit  give, 
Thev  merrilv  and  careless  live. 

BRANDER. 

The  fact  is  easy  to  unravel, 

Their  air  *s  so  odd,  they  Ve  just  returned  from  travel 

.■\  sint:le  hour  thev  *ve  not  been  here. 

FROSCH. 

You  '\-e  verilv  hit  the  truth !     LeiDzigr  to  me  is  dear : 
Paris  in  miniature,  how  it  retiRes  it5  people  1  ~ 

s:efel. 
WTio  are  the  straiigers*.  should  \vu  guess  ? 
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FROSCH. 

Let  me  alone !    I  *11  set  them  first  to  drinking. 

And  then,  as  one  a  child's  tooth  draws,  with  cleverness, 

I  *11  worm  their  secret  out,  I  *m  thinking. 

They  *re  of  a  noble  house,  that  *s  very  clear : 

Haughty  and  discontented  they  appear. 

BRANDER. 

They  're  mountebanks,  upon  a  revel 

ALTMAYER. 

Perhaps. 

FROSCH. 

Look  out,  I  *11  smoke  them  now  I 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {fo  FaUST). 

Not  if  he  had  them  by  the  neck,  I  vow. 
Would  e*er  these  people  scent  the  Devil ! 

FAUST. 

Fair  greeting,  gentlemen ! 

SIEBEL. 

Our  thanks :  we  give  the  same. 
(Afurmursy  inspecting  MEPHlSTOPHELES/r<wi  the  side,) 
In  one  foot  is  the  fellow  lame  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Is  it  permitted  that  we  share  your  leisure  ? 

In  place  of  cheering  drink,  which  one  seeks  vainly  here, 

Your  company  shall  give  us  pleasure. 

ALTMAYER. 

A  most  fastidious  person  you  appear. 


FROSCH. 

No  doubt  'twas  late  when  you  from  Rlppacb  started?>* 
And  suf^g  there  with  Hans  occasiooed  your  dday  i 

MEPKISTOPHELES. 

We  passed,  without  a  call,  to-day. 
At  our  last  interview,  before  we  parted 
Much  of  his  cousins  did  he  speak,  entreating 
That  we  should  give  to  each  his  kindly  greeting. 

(He  hems  la  Fkosch.) 
ALTHAYER  (dJIdk). 

You  have  it  now !  he  understands. 


A  knave  shaip-set  I 


FROSCH. 

Just  WMt  awhile :  I  '11  have  him  yet. 

HEFH  tSTOFHELES. 

If  I  am  right,  we  heard  the  sound 
Of  well-lrained  voices,  singing  chorus ; 
And  truly,  song  must  here  rebound 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If  you  desire,  a  number. 

SIEBEL. 

So  that  it  be  a  bran-new  strain ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

We  've  just  retraced  our  way  from  Spain, 

The  lovely  land  of  wine,  and  song,  and  slumber. 

(Sings,) 

There  was  a  king  once  reigning^T^ 
Who  had  a  big  black  flea  — 

FROSCH. 

Hear,  hear !    A  flea !    D'  ye  rightly  take  the  jest  ? 
I  call  a  flea  a  tidy  guest 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {sings). 

There  was  a  king  once  reigning, 
Who  had  a  big  black  flea, 
And  loved  him  past  explaining, 
As  his  own  son  were  he. 
He  called  his  man  of  stitches  ; 
The  tailor  came  straightway : 
Here,  measure  the  lad  for  breeches. 
And  measure  his  coat,  I  say ! 

BRANDER. 

But  mind,  allow  the  tailor  no  caprices ; 
Enjoin  upon  him,  as  his  head  is  dear, 
To  most  exactly  measure,  sew  and  shear. 
So  that  the  breeches  have  no  creases ! 


QS  FAUST, 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  silk  and  velvet  gleaming 
He  now  was  wholly  drest — 
Had  a  coat  with  ribbons  streaming^ 
A  cross  upon  his  breast 
He  had  the  first  of  stations, 
A  minister's  star  and  name ; 
And  also  all  his  relations 
Great  lords  at  court  became. 

And  the  lords  and  ladies  of  honor 
Were  plagued,  awake  and  in  bed ; 
The  queen  she  got  them  upon  her, 
The  maids  were  bitten  and  bled. 
And  they  did  not  dare  to  brush  them^ 
Or  scratch  them,  day  or  night : 
We  crack  them  and  we  crush  them. 
At  once,  whene'er  they  bite. 

CHORUS  (shouting). 

We  crack  them  and  we  crush  them, 
At  once,  whene'er  they  bite  ! 

FROSCH. 

Bravo !  bravo !  that  was  fine. 

SIEBEL. 

Every  flea  may  it  so  befall ! 

BRANDER. 

Point  your  fingers  and  nip  them  all ! 

ALTMAYER. 

Hurrah  for  Freedom !    Hurrah  for  wine  I 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  fain  would  drink  with  you,  my  glass  to  Freedom 

clinking, 
If 't  were  a  better  wine  that  here  I  see  you  drinking. 

SIEBEL. 

Don't  let  us  hear  that  speech  again ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Did  I  not  fear  the  landlord  might  complain, 
I  'd  treat  these  worthy  guests,  with  pleasure, 
To  some  from  out  our  cellar's  treasure. 

SIEBEL. 

Just  treat,  and  let  the  landlord  me  arraign  I 

FROSCH. 

And  if  the  wine  be  good,  our  praises  shall  be  ample. 

But  do  not  give  too  very  small  a  sample ; 

For,  if  its  quality  I  decide, 

With  a  good  mouthful  I  must  be  supplied. 

ALTMAYER  {aside). 

They  *re  from  the  Rhine .'     I  guessed  as  much,  before. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Bring  me  a  gimlet  here ! 

BRANDER. 

What  shall  therewith  be  done  ? 
You  Ve  not  the  casks  already  at  the  door  ? 

ALTMAYER. 

Yonder,  within  the  landlord's  box  of  tools,  there  's 
one! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES  (takes  the  gmlit). 
(727FROSCH.) 

Now,  give  me  of  your  taste  some  intimation. 

FROSCH. 

How  do  yoM  mean  ?    Have  you  so  many  kinds  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  choice  is  free :  make  up  your  minds. 

ALTMAYER  (/^  FrOSCH). 

Aha !  you  lick  your  chops,  from  sheer  anticipation. 

FROSCH. 

Good!    if   I   have   the  choice,   so   let   the   wine   be 

Rhenish ! 
Our  Fatherland  can  best  the  sparkling  cup  replenish. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

{boring  a  hole  in   the  edge  of  the  table^  at  the  place  where 

Frosch  sits). 

Get  me  a  little  wax,  to  make  the  stoppers,  quick ! 

ALTMAYER. 

Ah !  I  perceive  a  juggler's  trick. 

MEPHISTOPHELES   {to   BrANDER). 

And  you  ? 

BRANDER. 

Champagne  shall  be  my  wine. 
And  let  it  sparkle  fresh  and  fine ! 
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(bores:  in  the  mean  time  one  has  made  the  wax  stoppers j  and 
plugged  the  holes  with  them), 

BRANDER. 

What 's  foreign  one  canH  always  keep  quite  clear  of, 
For  good  things,  oft,  are  not  so  near ; 
A  German  can't  endure  the  French  to  see  or  hear  of,** 
Yet  drinks  their  wines  with  hearty  cheer. 

SIEBEL 
{as  Mephistophsles  approaches  his  seat). 

For  me,  I  grant,  sour  wine  is  out  of  place ; 
Fill  up  my  glass  with  sweetest,  will  you  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {boring). 

Tokay  shall  flow  at  once,  to  fill  you ! 

ALTMAYER. 

No — look  me.  Sirs,  straight  in  the  face  1 
I  see  you  have  your  fun  at  our  expense. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

0  no !  with  gentlemen  of  such  pretence, 
That  were  to  venture  far,  indeed. 
Speak  out,  and  make  your  choice  with  speed ! 
With  what  a  vintage  can  I  serve  you  ? 

ALTMAYER. 

With  any — only  satisfy  our  need. 

{After  the  holes  have  been  bored  and  plugged, ) 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
(with  singular  gestures). 

Grapes  the  vine-stem  bears, 
Horns  the  he-goat  wears ! 
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The  grapes  are  juicy,  the  vines  are  wood, 
The  wooden  table  gives  wine  as  good  1 
Into  the  depths  of  Nature  peer,  — 
Only  believe,  there  's  a  miracle  here ! 

Now  draw  the  stoppers,  and  drink  your  fill! ^ 

ALL 

ias  they  dram  out  the  stoppers^  and  the  wine  which  has  been 
desired  flows  into  the  glass  of  each), 

O  beautiful  fountain,  that  flows  at  will  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  have  a  care,  that  you  nothing  spill  1 
( They  drinh  repeaUdly,) 

ALL  (sing). 

As  *t  were  five  hundred  hogs,  we  feel 
So  cannibalic  jolly ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

See,  now,  the  race  is  happy  —  it  is  free ! 

FAUST. 

To  leave  them  is  my  inclination. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Take  notice,  first !  their  bestiality 
Will  make  a  brilliant  demonstration. 

SIEBEL 

{drinJbs  careUssly :  thi  uum  spHs  u^cn  the  earth,  and  tarns  ta 

fliime). 

Help!     Fire!     Help!     Hell-fire  is  sent ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 
[charming  away  thejlame). 
Be  quiet,  friendly  element ! 

{To  the  revelUrs,) 
A  bit  of  purgatory  't  was  for  this  time,  merely. 

SIEBEL. 

What  mean  you  ?    Wait ! — you  '11  pay  for  't  dearly ! 
You  Tl  know  us,  to  your  detriment 

FROSCH. 

Don't  try  that  game  a  second  time  upon  us ! 

ALTMAYER. 

I  think  we  'd  better  send  him  packing  quietly. 

SIEBEL. 

What,  Sir !  you  dare  to  make  so  free, 
And  play  your  hocus-pocus  on  us ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Be  still,  old  wine-tub. 

SIEBEL. 

Broomstick,  you ! 
You  face  it  out,  impertinent  and  heady? 

BRANDER. 

Just  wait !  a  shower  of  blows  is  ready. 

ALTMAYER 
(draws  a  stopper  out  of  the  table:  fire  flies  in  his  face), 
I  burn !     I  bum ! 

SIEBEL. 

'T  is  magic !     Strike  — 
The  knave  is  outlawed !     Cut  him  as  you  like ! 

( They  draw  their  knives^  and  rush  upon  MEPHISTOPHELES.) 
VOL.  I.  5  G 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 

{^toith  solemn  gestures). 

False  word  and  form  of  air, 
Change  place,  and  sense  ensnare !  ^ 
Be  here  —  and  there ! 

{They  stand  amazed  and  look  at  each  other,) 
ALTMAYER. 

Where  am  I  ?    What  a  lovely  land ! 

FROSCH. 

Vines  ?    Can  I  trust  my  eyes  ? 

SIEBEL. 

And  purple  grapes  at  hand ! 

BRANDER. 

Here,  over  this  green  arbor  bending, 
See,  what  a  vine  I  what  grapes  depending ! 

{He  takes  SlEBEL  by  the  nose :  the  others  do  the  same  recipro- 
cally ^  and  raise  their  knives.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {as  above). 

Lxx)se,  Error,  from  their  eyes  the  band. 

And  how  the  Devil  jests,  be  now  enlightened ! 

(He  disappears  with  Faust  :  the  revellers  start  and  separate. ) 

SIEBEL. 

What  happened  ? 

ALTMAYER. 

How? 

FROSCH. 

Was  that  your  nose  I  tightened  ? 
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BRANDER  {fo  SiBBEL). 

And  yours  that  still  I  have  in  hand  ? 

ALTMAYER. 

It  was  a  blow  that  went  though  every  limb ! 
Give  me  a  chair !    I  sink !  my  senses  swim. 

FROSCH. 

But  what  has  happened,  tell  me  now  ? 

SIEBEL. 

Where  is  he  ?    If  I  catch  the  scoundrel  hidings 
He  shall  not  leave  alive,  I  vow. 

ALTMAYER. 

I  saw  him  with  these  eyes  upon  a  wine-cask  riding 

Out  of  the  cellar-door,  just  now. 

Still  in  my  feet  the  fright  like  lead  is  weighing. 

[He  turns  towards  the  table.) 

Why !    If  the  fount  of  wine  should  still  be  playing  ? 

SIEBEL. 

*T  was  all  deceit,  and  lying,  false  design ! 

FROSCH. 

And  yet  it  seemed  as  I  were  drinking  wine. 

BRANDER. 

But  with  the  grapes  how  was  it,  pray  ? 

ALTMAYER. 

Shall  one  believe  no  miracles,  just  say ! 


lOO 


FAUST. 
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WITCHES'  KITCHEN.«J 

[Upon  a  low  hearth  stands  a  great  caldron^  under  which  afire 
is  burning.  Various  figures  appear  in  the  vapors  which 
rise  from  the  caldron.  An  ape  sits  beside  it,  shims  it,  and 
watches  lest  it  boil  aver.  The  he-ape,  with  the  young  ones^ 
sits  near  and  warms  himself.  Ceiling  and  walls  are  covered 
with  the  most  fantastic  witch-implements.] 

Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

FAUST. 

THESE  crazy  signs  of  witches'  craft  repel  me ! 
I  shall  recover,  dost  thou  tell  me, 
Through  this  insane,  chaotic  play? 
From  an  old  hag  shall  I  demand  assistance  ? 
And  will  her  foul  mess  take  away 
Full  thirty  years  from  my  existence  ?  ^ 
Woe  's  me,  canst  thou  naught  better  find ! 
Another  baffled  hope  must  be  lamented  : 
Has  Nature,  then,  and  has  a  noble  mind 
Not  any  potent  balsam  yet  invented? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Once  more,  my  friend,  thou  talkest  sensibly. 

There  is,  to  make  thee  young,  a  simpler  mode  and  apter ; 

But  in  another  book  't  is  writ  for  thee, 

And  is  a  most  eccentric  chapter. 


Yet  will  I  know  it. 


FAUST. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Good !  the  method  is  revealed 
Without  or  gold  or  magic  or  physician. 
Betake  thyself  to  yonder  field, 
There  hoe  and  dig,  as  thy  condition ; 
Restrain  thyself,  thy  sense  and  will 
Within  a  narrow  sphere  to  flourish ; 
With  unmixed  food  thy  body  nourish ; 
Live  with  the  ox  as  ox,  and  think  it  not  a  theft 
That  thou  manur'st  the  acre  which  thou  reapest ;  — 
That,  trust  me,  is  the  best  mode  left, 
Whereby  for  eighty  years  thy  youth  thou  keepest ! 

FAUST. 

I  am  not  used  to  that ;  I  cannot  stoop  to  try  it  — 
To  take  the  spade  in  hand,  and  ply  it 
The  narrow  being  suits  me  not  at  alL- 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  to  thine  aid  the  witch  must  call. 

FAUST. 

Wherefore  the  hag,  and  her  alone  ? 
Canst  thou  thyself  not  brew  the  potion  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That  were  a  charming  sport,  I  own : 

I  'd  build  a  thousand  bridges  meanwhile,  I  Ve  a  notion. 

Not  Art  and  Science  serve,  alone ; 

Patience  must  in  the  work  be  shown. 

Long  is  the  calm  brain  active  in  creation ; 

Time,  only,  strengthens  the  fine  fermentation. 

And  all,  belonging  thereunto, 

Is  rare  and  strange,  howe'er  you  take  it  *. 

The  Devil  taught  the  thing,  't  is  true. 

And  yet  the  Devil  cannot  make  it. 
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{Perceiving  the  Animab,) 

See,  what  a  delicate  race  they  be ! 
That  is  the  maid !  the  man  is  he  I 

(To  the  Animals,) 

It  seems  the  mistress  has  gone  away? 

THE  ANIMALS. 

Carousing,  to-day ! 

0£F  and  about. 

By  the  chimney  out ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What  time  takes  she  for  dissipating  ? 

THE  ANIMALS. 

While  we  to  warm  our  paws  are  waiting. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {to  FauST). 

How  findest  thou  the  tender  creatures  ? 

FAUST. 

Absurder  than  I  ever  yet  did  see. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why,  just  such  talk  as  this,  for  me, 

Is  that  which  has  the  most  attractive  features ! 

( To  the  Animals.) 

But  tell  me  now,  ye  cursed  puppets, 
Why  do  ye  stir  the  porridge  so  ? 

THE   ANIMALS. 

We  *re  cooking  watery  soup  for  beggars.^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  a  great  public  you  can  show. 
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THE  HE-APE 
(<iM(«(  >tf  mJJaiunu  en  HuHinoPHILIs). 
O  cast  thou  the  dice  1 
Make  me  rich  in  a  trice, 
Let  me  win  in  good  seaaoa ! 
Things  are  badly  controlled, 
And  had  I  but  gold, 
So  had  I  my  reason. 

HEPUISTOFHELBS. 

How  would  the  ape  be  sure  his  luck  enhances, 
Could  he  but  try  the  lottery's  chances  I 
{In  tkt  mtam  time  tin  yaa^  afa  kaue  ittn  flayaig  wM  « 
largi  iaU,  mhiek  Ikty  mw  r«Uforvar4.) 

THE  H&APE. 

The  world 's  the  ball : 
-     Doth  rise  and  fall. 
And  roll  incessant ; 
Like  gkss  doth  ring, 
A  hollow  thing,  — 
How  soon  will  'I  spring. 
And  dropy  quiescent  ? 
Here  bright  it  gleams, 
Here  brighter  seems : 
I  live  at  present  t 
Dear  son,  I  say, 
Keep  thou  away ! 
Thy  doom  is  spoken  ! 
T  is  m^e  of  clay, 
And  will  be  broken. 

M  EF  HISTO  PHELES. 

What  means  the  sieve  ? 


I04  FAUST. 

THE  HE-APE  (takittg  it  dawn). 

Wert  thou  the  thie^» 

I  'd  know  him  and  shame  him. 

(ffe  runs  to  the  She- Ape,  andleU  her  look  thrwgh  it,) 

Look  through  the  sieve ! 
Know'st  thou  the  thief, 
And  darest  not  name  him  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {approaching  the  fire). 

And  what 's  this  pot  ? 

HE-APE  AND  SHE-APE. 

The  fool  knows  it  not  1 
He  knows  not  the  pot, 
He  knows  not  the  kettle ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Impertinent  beast ! 

THE  HE-APE. 

Take  the  brush  here,  at  least, 
And  sit  down  on  the  settle ! 

{He  itwites  MEPHISTOPHELES  to  sit  down.) 

FAUST 

{^ho  during  all  this  time  has  been  standing  before  a  mirror ^  now 
approaching  and  now  retreating  from  it). 

What  do  I  see  ?    What  heavenly  form  revealed  ®7 

Shows  through  the  glass  from  Magic's  fair  dominions ! 

O  lend  me,  Love,  the  swiftest  of  thy  pinions, 

And  bear  me  to  her  beauteous  field ! 

Ah,  if  I  leave  this  spot  with  fond  designing, 

If  I  attempt  to  venture  near. 

Dim,  as  through  gathering  mist,  her  charms  appear !  — 
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A  woman's  form,  in  beauty  shining ! 
Can  woman,  then,  so  lovely  be  ? 
And  must  I  find  her  body,  there  reclining, 
Of  aU  the  heavens  the  bright  epitome  ? 
.Can  Earth  with  such  a  thing  be  mated  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why,  surely,  if  a  God  first  plagues  Himself  six  days, 

Then,  self-contented.  Bravo  /  says, 

Must  something  clever  be  created. 

This  time,  thine  eyes  be  satiate ! 

I  'U  yet  detect  thy  sweetheart  and  ensnare  her. 

And  blest  is  he,  who  has  the  lucky  fate. 

Some  day,  as  bridegroom,  home  to  bear  her. 

(Faust  gazis  continually  in  tlu  mirror,  Mephistophbles, 
stretching  himself  out  on  the  settle^  and  playing  with  the  brushy 
continues  to  speak,) 

So  sit  I,  like  the  King  upon  his  throne : 

I  hold  the  sceptre,  here,  —  and  lack  the  crown  alone. 

THE  ANIMALS 

{who  up  to  this  time  have  been  making  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
movements  together ^  bring  a  crown  to  MEPHISTOPHELES 
with  great  noise). 

O  be  thou  so  good 

With  sweat  and  with  blood 

The  crown  to  belime  ! 

[They  handle  the  crozvn  awkwardly  and  break  it  into  two 
pieces f  with  which  they  spring  around. ) 

'T  is  done,  let  it  be  ! 
We  speak  and  we  see, 
We  hear  and  we  rhyme !  ^ 

FAUST  {before  the  mirror). 
Woe  's  me !     I  fear  to  lose  my  wits. 
5* 
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BIEPHISTOPHELES  [poifiting  to  tki  Animals). 

My  own  head,  now,  is  really  nigh  to  sinking. 

THE  ANIMALS. 

If  lucky  our  hits, 

And  everything  fits, 

'T  is  thoughts,  and  we  're  thinking! 

FAUST  (as  aiove). 

My  bosom  bums  with  that  sweet  vision ; 
Let  us,  with  speed,  away  from  here  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (in  the  same  attUude). 

One  must,  at  least,  make  this  admission  — 
They  're  poets,  genuine  and  sincere. 

( The  caidrtfn,  which  the  She- Ape  has  up  to  this  time  neglected 
to  watch,  begins  to  boil  over:  there  ensues  a  great  flame, 
which  blazes  out  the  chimney.  The  Witch  comes  careering 
down  through  the  flame,  with  terrible  cries.) 

THE   WITCH. 

Ow!  ow!  ow!  ow! 
The  damndd  beast  —  the  cursed  sow ! 
To  leave  the  kettle,  and  singe  the  Frau ! 
Accursed  fere ! 

(Perceriring  Faust  and  MEPHISTOPHELES.) 

What  is  that  here  ? 
Who  are  you  here  ? 
What  want  you  thus  ? 
Who  sneaks  to  us  ? 
The  fire-pain 
Burn  bone  and  brain ! 

[She  plunges  the  skimming-ladle  into  the  caldron^  and  scatters 
flames  towards  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  the  Ani- 
mals.    The  Animals  whimper.) 
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HEPHISTOFHELES 
r  Ai  irtuk,  wiuA  lU  hai  ten  Mt^  in  Ui  AaiiJ, 
aidttrilmgammiglktjari  aiufgtauej). 
Id  two  I  in  two  I 
There  lies  the  brew ! 
There  lies  the  glass  I 
The  joke  will  pus. 
As  time,  foul  ass  I 
To  the  singing  of  thy  crew. 
(/f/<ir  Witch  ilarU  batk,JiiU  i^  wrath  aadharrtr:) 
Ha  I  knoVst  thou  me  7    AbominatioD,  thou  I 
Know'st  thou,  at  last,  thy  Lord  and  Master? 
What  hinders  me  from  smiting  now 
Thee  and  thy  monkey-spritcB  with  fell  disaster? 
Hast  for  the  scarlet  coat  no  reverence  ? 
Dost  recognize  no  more  the  tall  cock's-feather? 
Have  I  concealed  this  countenance? — 
Must  tell  my  name,  old  face  of  leather? 

THE  WITCH. 

O  pardon,  Sir,  the  rough  salute  1 

Yet  I  perceive  no  cloven  foot ; 

And  both  your  ravens,  where  are  they  now  P 

MEPH I5T0PH  ELES. 

This  time,  I  'U  let  thee  'scape  the  debtj 

For  since  we  two  Whether  met, 

T  is  verily  full  many  a  day  now. 

Culture,  which  smooth  the  whole  world  hcks, 

Also  unto  the  Devil  sticks. 

The  days  of  that  old  Northern  phantom  now  are  over : 

Where  canst  thou  horns  and  tail  and  claws  discover  ? 

And,  as  regards  the  foot,  which  I  can't  spare,  in  truth, 

T  would  only  make  the  people  shun  me; 


io8  FAUST, 

Therefore  I  've  worn,  like  many  a  spindly  youth. 
False  calves  these  many  years  upon  me. 

THE  WITCH  (damcimg). 

Reason  and  sense  forsake  my  brain, 
Since  I  behold  Squire  Satan  here  again  1 

MEPUISTOPHELES. 

Woman,  from  such  a  name  refrain ! 

THE  WITCH. 

Why  so  ?    What  has  it  done  to  thee? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It 's  long  been  written  in  the  Book  of  Fable ;  ^ 
Yet,  therefore,  no  whit  better  men  we  see : 
The  Evil  One  has  left,  the  evil  ones  are  stable. 
Sir  Baron  call  me  thou,  then  is  the  matter  good ; 
A  ca\'alier  am  1,  like  others  in  my  bearing. 
Thou  hast  no  doubt  about  mv  noble  blood  : 
See,  here  's  the  coat-of-arms  that  1  am  wearing ! 

[^He  makts  an  indecent  gesture,) 

THE  WITCH   {laughs  immoderately). 
Ha  I  ha !     That  *s  just  your  way,  I  know  : 
A  rogue  you  are,  and  you  were  always  so. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  [to  FaUST). 

My  friend,  take  proper  heed,  1  pray ! 
To  manage  witches,  this  is  just  the  in*ay. 

THE   WITCH. 

Wherein,  Sirs,  can  I  be  of  use .' 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Give  us  a  goblet  of  the  well-known  juice ! 
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But,  I  must  beg  you,  of  the  oldest  brewage ; 
The  years  a  double  strength  produce. 

THE  WITCH. 

With  aU  my  heart  1    Now,  here 's  a  bottle, 
Wherefrom,  sometimes,  I  wet  my  throttle. 
Which,  also,  not  the  slightest,  stinks ; 
And  willingly  a  glass  I  '11  fill  him. 

{^Whispering.)  ^ 

Yet,  if  this  man  without  due  preparation  drinks, 
As  well  thou  know'st,  within  an  hour  't  will  kill  him. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  it  will  agree, 
And  he  deserves  thy  kitchen's  best  potation : 
Come,  draw  thy  circle,  speak  thine  adjuration. 
And  fill  thy  goblet  full  and  free ! 

THE  WITCH 

[wUh  fantastic  gestures  draws  a  circle  and  places  mysterious  ar- 
ticles therein  ;  meanwhile  the  glasses  begin  to  ring^  the  caldron 
to  sound  J  and  make  a  musical  accompaniment.  Finally  she 
brings  a  grecU  booky  and  stations  in  the  circle  the  Apes^  who 
are  obliged  to  serve  as  reading-desk^  and  to  hold  the  torches. 
She  then  beckons  Faust  to  approach), 

FAUST  {to  MEPHISTOPHELES). 

Now,  what  shall  come  of  this  ?  the  creatures  antic, 
The  crazy  stuff,  the  gestures  frantic,  — 
All  the  repulsive  cheats  I  view,  — 
Are  known  to  me,  and  hated,  too. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

0,  nonsense !     That 's  a  thing  for  laughter ; 
Don't  be  so  terribly  severe ! 


no  FAUST, 

She  juggles  you  as  doctor  now,  that,  after, 
The  beverage  may  work  the  proper  cheer. 

{He  persuades  Faust  to  step  into  t/u  circle,) 

THE  WITCH 

{begins  to  cUclaim,  with  much  empheuis^from  the  book). 

See,  thus  it 's  done ! 

Make  ten  of  one, 

And  two  let  be, 

Make  even  three. 

And  rich  thou  ^t  be. 

Cast  o'er  the  four ! 

From  five  and  six 

(The  witch's  tricks) 

Make  seven  and  eight, 

'T  is  finished  straight ! 

And  nine  is  one, 

And  ten  is  none. 

This  is  the  witch's  once-one's-one !  ^ 

FAUST. 

She  talks  like  one  who  raves  in  fever. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou  'It  hear  much  more  before  we  leave  her. 

'T  is  all  the  same :  the  book  I  can  repeat, 

Such  time  I  've  squandered  o'er  the  history : 

A  contradiction  thus  complete  ^^ 

Is  always  for  the  wise,  no  less  than  fools,  a  mystery. 

The  art  is  old  and  new,  for  verily 

All  ages  have  been  taught  the  matter,  — 

By  Three  and  One,  and  One  and  Three, 

Error  instead  of  Truth  to  scatter. 

They  prate  and  teach,  and  no  one  interferes ; 

All  from  the  fellowship  of  fools  are  shrinking. 
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Man  usually  believes,  if  only  words  he  hears, 
That  also  with  them  goes  material  for  thinking ! 

THE  WITCH  {continues). 

The  lofty  skill 

Of  Science,  still 

From  all  men  deeply  hidden  I 

Who  takes  no  thought, 

To  him  'tis  brought, 

'T  is  given  unsought,  unbidden ! 

FAUST. 

What  nonsense  she  declaims  before  us ! 

My  head  is  nigh  to  split,  I  fear : 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  hear 

A  hundred  thousand  fools  in  chorus. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O  Sibyl  excellent,  enough  of  adjuration  ! 

But  hither  bring  us  thy  potation, 

And  quickly  fill  the  beaker  to  the  brim ! 

This  drink  will  bring  my  friend  no  injuries : 

He  is  a  man  of  manifold  degrees, 

And  many  draughts  are  known  to  him. 

yriu  WrrcH,  with  many  ceremonies ^  pours  the  drink  into  a 
cup  ;  as  Faust  sets  it  to  his  lips,  a  light  flame  arises.) 

Down  with  it  quickly !     Drain  it  off  ! 
'T  will  warm  thy  heart  with  new  desire : 
Art  with  the  Devil  hand  and  glove, 
And  wilt  thou  be  afraid  of  fire  ? 

{The  Witch  breaks  the  circle:  Faust  steps  forth.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  now,  away !     Thou  dar'st  not  rest 


Ha  FAUST. 

THE  WITCH. 

And  much  good  may  the  liquor  do  thee  I 

ICEPHISTOPHELES  (/<? /A/ WfTCH). 

Thy  wish  be  on  Walpurgis  Night  expressed ; 
What  boon  I  have,  shall  then  be  given  unto  thee. 

THE  WITCH. 

Here  is  a  song,  which,  if  you  sometimes  sing, 
You  'U  find  it  of  peculiar  operation. 

MEPHISTOPHELES   (/<?  FaUST). 

Come,  walk  at  once !    A  rapid  occupation 

Must  start  the  needful  perspiration, 

And  through  thy  frame  the  liquor's  potence  fling. 

The  noble  indolence  I  'U  teach  thee  then  to  treasure,^ 

And  soon  thou  'It  be  aware,  with  keenest  thrills  of  pleasure, 

How  Cupid  stirs  and  leaps,  on  light  and  restless  wing. 

FAUST. 

One  rapid  glance  within  the  mirror  give  me, 
How  beautiful  that  woman-form ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No,  no  !    The  paragon  of  all,  believe  me. 
Thou  soon  shalt  see,  alive  and  warm. 

{Aside.) 

Thou  'It  find,  this  drink  thy  blood  compelling, 
Each  woman  beautiful  as  Helen  1 


SCENB   VII. 
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VII  . 

A  STREET. 
Faust.    Margaret  {passing  by). 


FAUST. 

FAIR  lady,  let  it  not  offend  you, 
That  arm  and  escort  I  would  1 


lend  you  I 


MARGARET.93 

I  'm  neither  lady,  neither  fair, 

And  home  I  can  go  without  your  care. 

{Sh€  releases  herself,  and  exiL 
FAUST. 

By  Heaven,  the  girl  is  wondrous  fair ! 

Of  all  I  Ve  seen,  beyond  compare ; 

So  sweetly  virtuous  and  pure, 

And  yet  a  little  pert,  be  sure ! 

The  lip  so  red,  the  cheek's  clear  dawn, 

I  '11  not  forget  while  the  world  rolls  on ! 

How  she  cast  down  her  timid  eyes. 

Deep  in  my  heart  imprinted  lies : 

How  short  and  sharp  of  speech  was  she,9« 

Why,  *t  was  a  real  ecstasy ! 

(Mephistopheles  enters.) 
FAUST. 

Hear,  of  that  girl  I  'd  have  possession ! 

H 
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FAVST. 

1CEPHISTOPHELE.S. 

Which,  then  ? 

FAUST. 

The  one  who  just  went  by. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

She,  there  ?    She 's  coming  from  confession, 

Of  every  sin  absolved ;  for  I, 

Behind  her  chair,  was  listening  nigh. 

So  innocent  is  she,  indeed. 

That  to  confess  she  had  no  need. 

I  have  no  power  o'er  souls  so  green. 

FAUST. 

And  yet,  she 's  older  than  fourteen. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How  now !    You  're  talking  like  Jack  Rake, 
Who  ever)*  flower  for  himself  would  take. 
And  fancies  there  are  no  favors  more. 
Nor  honors,  save  for  him  in  store ; 
Yet  always  does  n't  the  thing  succeed. 

FAUST. 

Most  Worthy  Pedagogue,  take  heed ! » 
Let  not  a  word  of  moral  law  be  spoken ! 
I  claim,  I  tell  thee,  all  my  right ; 
And  if  that  image  of  delight 
Rest  not  within  mine  arms  to-night. 
At  midnight  is  our  compact  broken. 

MEPHISTOPLELES. 

But  think,  the  chances  of  the  case  ! 
I  need,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  space. 
To  find  an  opportune  occasion. 
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FAOST. 

Had  I  but  seven  hours  for  all, 
I  should  not  on  the  Devil  call, 
But  win  her  by  my  own  persuasion. 

HEPHISTOPH  EL£5. 

Yoo  almost  like  a  Frenchman  prate ; 
Yet,  pray,  don't  take  it  as  annoyance  I 
Why,  an  at  once,  exhaust  the  joyance  i 
Your  bUss  is  by  no  means  so  great 
Aa  if  you  'd  use,  to  get  control. 
All  sorts  of  tender  rigmarole, 
And  knead  and  shape  her  to  your  thought, 
As  in  Italian  tales 't  is  taugbf 


Without  that,  I  have  appetite. 

MEPlllSTOPHELES. 

But  now,  leave  jesting  out  of  sight  I 
I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  speed 
With  this  fair  girl  will  not  succeed ; 
By  storm  she  cannot  captured  be ; 
We  must  nuike  use  of  strategy. 

FAUST. 

Get  me  something  the  angel  keeps ! 
Lead  me  thither  where  she  sleeps  I 
Get  me  a  kerchief  from  her  breast,  — 
A  garter  that  her  knee  has  pressed  1 

MEPHISTOHHELES. 

That  you  may  see  how  much  1  'd  fain 

Further  and  satisfy  your  pain. 

We  will  no  longer  lose  a  minute ; 

I  '11  find  her  room  to-day,  and  take  you  in  it 
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FAUST. 


FAUST. 

And  shall  I  see — possess  her? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No! 
Unto  a  neighbor  she  must  go. 
And  meanwhile  thou,  alone,  mayst  glow 
With  every  hope  of  future  pleasure, 
Breathing  her  atmosphere  in  fullest  measure. 


FAUST. 


Can  we  go  thither  ? 


ICEPHISTOPHELES. 

*T  is  too  early  yet 


FAUST. 

A  gift  for  her  I  bid  thee  get ! 


[Exit 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Presents  at  once  ?    That 's  tjood :  he  's  certain  t^  get  at 

her! 

Full  many  a  pleasant  place  1  know. 

And  treasures,  buried  long  ago : 

I  must,  perforce,  look  up  the  matter. 

[£xit. 
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VIII. 

EVENING. 

A  Small,  neatly  kept  Chamber. 

MARGARET 
{^plaiting  and  binding  up  the  braids  of  her  hair). 

I'D  something  give,  could  I  but  say 
Who  was  that  gentleman,  to-day. 
Surely  a  gallant  man  was  he, 
And  of  a  noble  family ; 
^o  much  could  I  in  his  face  behold, — 
And  he  would  n't,  else,  have  been  so  bold ! 

Mephistopheles.    Faust. 

mephistopheles. 
Come  in,  but  gently :  follow  me ! 

FAUST  {after  a  m&menf  s  silence). 
Leave  me  alone,  I  beg  of  thee ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {frying  about). 

Not  every  girl  keeps  things  so  neat. 

FAUST  {looking  around). 
O  welcome,  twilight  soft  and  sweet,97 
That  breathes  throughout  this  hallowed  shrine ! 
Sweet  pain  of  love,  bind  thou  with  fetters  fleet 
The  heart  that  on  the  dew  of  hope  must  pine ! 


\Exil. 
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Il8  FAUST. 

How  all  around  a  sense  impresses 
Of  quiet,  order,  and  content ! 
This  poverty  what  bounty  blesses ! 
What  bliss  within  this  narrow  den  is  pent ! 

{He  throws  himself  into  a  leathern  arm-chair  near  the  bed,) 

Receive  me,  thou,  that  in  thine  open  arms 

Departed  joy  and  pain  wert  wont  to  gather ! 

How  oft  the  children,  with  their  ruddy  charms, 

Hung  here,  around  this  throne,  where  sat  the  ^ther ! 

Perchance  my  love,  amid  the  childish  band, 

Grateful  for  gifts  the  Holy  Christmas  gave  her, 

Here  meekly  kissed  the  grandsire's  withered  hand. 

I  feel,  O  maid !  thy  very  soul 

Of  order  and  content  around  me  whisper,  — 

Which  leads  thee  with  its  motherly  control. 

The  cloth  upon  thy  board  bids  smoothly  thee  unroll. 

The  sand  beneath  thy  feet  makes  whiter,  crisper. 

O  dearest  hand,  to  thee  \  is  given 

To  change  this  hut  into  a  lower  heaven ! 

And  here ! 

(He  lifts  one  of  the  hed-curtains.) 

What  sweetest  thrill  is  in  my  blood ! 
Here  could  I  spend  whole  hours,  delaying : 
Here  Nature  shaped,  as  if  in  sportive  playing, 
The  angel  blossom  from  the  bud. 

Here  lay  the  child,  with  Life's  warm  essence 

The  tender  bosom  filled  and  fair. 

And  here  was  wrought,  through  holier,  purer  presence* 

The  form  diviner  beings  wear ! 

And  I  ?    What  drew  me  here  with  power  ? 
How  deeply  am  I  moved,  this  hour ! 


P^ 
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What  seek  I  ?    Why  so  full  my  heart,  and  sore  ? 
Miserable  Faust  I    I  know  thee  now  no  more.  ^ 
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Is  there  a  magic  vapor  here  ? 

I  came,  with  lust  of  instant  pleasure, 

And  lie  dissolved  in  dreams  of  love's  sweet  leisure  I 

Are  we  the  sport  of  every  changeful  atmosphere  ? 

And  if,  this  moment,  came  she  in  to  me. 

How  would  I  for  the  ^ult  atonement  render  I 

How  small  the  giant  lout  would  be. 

Prone  at  her  feet,  relaxed  and  tender  1  > 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Be  quick!     I  see  her  there,  returning. 

FAUST. 

Go !  go !  I  never  will  retreat 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Here  is  a  casket,  not  unmeet, 
Which  elsewhere  I  have  just  been  earning; 
Here,  set  it  in  the  press,  with  haste ! 
I  swear,  't  will  turn  her  head,  to  spy  it  : 
Some  baubles  I  therein  had  placed. 
That  you  might  win  another  by  it. 
True,  child  is  child,  and  play  is  play. 

FAUST. 

I  know  not,  should  I  do  itP^^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ask  you,  pray  ? 
Yourself,  perhaps,  would  keep  the  bubble  ? 
Then  I  suggest,  *t  were  fair  and  just 


ISO  FAUST. 

To  spare  the  lovely  day  your  lost. 
And  spare  to  me  die  former  trouble. 
You  are  not  miserlj,  I  trust? 
I  rub  my  hands,  in  expectation  tender — 

Now  quick,  away ! 

The  sweet  young  maiden  to  betrayi 

So  that  by  wish  and  will  yon  bend  her ; 

And  you  look  as  though 

To  the  lecture^iall  you  were  forced  to  go^ — 

As  if  stood  before  you,  gray  and  loath, 

Physics  and  Meta^ysics  both ! 

But  away  I 


[JUam 


BIARGARET  («wfil  a  lamp). 
It  is  so  close,  so  sultry,  here ! 

(She  opens  the  window,) 

And  yet 't  is  not  so  warm  outside. 
I  feel,  I  know  not  why,  such  fear !  — 
Would  mother  came ! — where  can  she  bide  ? 
My  body  's  chill  and  shuddering,  — 
I  'm  but  a  silly,  fearsome  thing ! 

(She  begins  to  singy  while  undressing,) 

There  was  a  King  in  Thule,» 
Was  faithful  till  the  grave,  — 
To  whom  his  mistress,  dying, 
A  golden  goblet  gave. 

Naught  was  to  him  more  precious ; 
He  drained  it  at  every  bout : 
His  eyes  with  tears  ran  over, 
As  oft  as  he  drank  thereout. 
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When  came  his  time  of  dymg, 
The  towns  in  his  land  he  told, 
Naught  else  to  his  heir  denying 
Except  the  goblet  of  gold. 

He  sat  at  the  royal  banquet 
With  his  knights  of  high  degree. 
In  the  lofty  hall  of  his  Others 
In  the  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

There  stood  the  old  carouser, 
And  drank  the  last  life-glow, 
And  hurled  the  hallowed  goblet 
Into  the  tide  below. 

He  saw  it  plunging  and  filling, 
And  sinking  deep  in  the  sea : 
Then  fell  his  eyelids  forever, 
And  never  more  drank  he ! 

\Ske  opens  the  press  in  order  to  arrange  her  clothes^  and  per- 
ceives the  casket  of  jewels. ) 

How  comes  that  lovely  casket  here  to  me  ? 

I  locked  the  press,  most  certainly. 

*T  is  truly  wonderful !     What  can  within  it  be  ? 

Perhaps  't  was  brought  by  some  one  as  a  pawn, 

And  mother  gave  a  loan  thereon  ? 

And  here  there  hangs  a  key  to  fit : 

I  have  a  mind  to  open  it. 

What  is  that  ?    God  in  Heaven  !    Whence  came 

Such  things?    Never  beheld  I  aught  so  fair! 

Rich  ornaments,  such  as  a  noble  dame 

On  highest  holidays  might  wear ! 

How  would  the  pearl-chain  suit  my  hair? 

Ah,  who  may  all  this  splendor  own  ? 

VOL.  I.  6 
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FAUST. 


(«Sir  adarm  Junt^  wASi  tkt  jtwdry^  ami  tkpt  h^^n  li# 

.) 


Were  bat  the  ear-rings  mine,  alone ! 

One  has  at  once  another  air. 

What  helps  one's  beauty,  youthful  blood? 

One  may  possess  them,  well  and  good; 

But  none  the  more  do  others  care. 

They  pndse  us  half  hi  jnty,  sore: 

To  gold  still  tendsy 

On  gold  depends 

All,all!    Alasywepoorl 


SCENE  IX. 
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IX. 

PROMENADE. 
(Faust,  walking  thoughtfully  up  a$ul  dawn.     To  him  Mephis- 

TOPHELES.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

BY  all  love  ever  rejected !    By  hell-fire  hot  and  un- 
sparing! 
I  wish  I  knew  something  worse,  that  I  might  use  it  for 
swearing! 

FAUST. 

What  ails  thee  ?    What  is  *t  gripes  thee,  elf  ? 
A  face  like  thine  beheld  I  never. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  would  myself  unto  the  Devil  deliver, 
If  I  were  not  a  Devil  rtyself ! 

FAUST. 

Thy  head  is  out  of  order,  sadly : 

It  much  becomes  thee  to  be  raving  madly. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Just  think,  the  pocket  of  a  priest  should  get 

The  trinkets  left  for  Margaret ! 

The  mother  saw  them,  and,  instanter, 

A  secret  dread  began  to  haunt  her. 

Keen  scent  has  she  for  tainted  air ; 

She  snuffs  within  her  book  of  prayer, 
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And  smells  each  article,  to  see 

If  sacred  or  pro^ne  it  be ; 

So  here  she  guessed,  from  every  gem, 

That  not  much  blessing  came  with  them. 

"  My  child,"  she  said,  "  ill-gotten  good 

Ensnares  the  soul,  consumes  the  blood. 

Before  the  Mother  of  God  we  'U  lay  it ; 

With  heavenly  manna  she  'U  repay  it ! "'» 

But  Margaret  thought,  with  sour  grimace^ 

"  A  gift-horse  is  not  out  of  place. 

And,  truly !  godless  cannot  be 

The  one  who  brought  such  things  to  me." 

A  parson  came,  by  the  mother  bidden : 

He  saw,  at  once,  where  the  game  was  hidden. 

And  viewed  it  with  a  favor  stealthy. 

He  spake  :  "  That  is  the  proper  view,  — 

Who  overcometh,  winneth  too. 

The  Holy  Church  has  a  stomach  healthy : 

Hath  eaten  many  a  land  as  forfeit, 

And  never  yet  complained  of  surfeit : 

The  Church  alone,  beyond  all  question, 

Has  for  ill-gotten  goods  the  right  digestion." 

FAUST. 

A  general  practice  is  the  same, 
Which  Jew  and  King  may  also  claim. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  bagged  the  spangles,  chains,  and  rings, 

As  if  but  toadstools  were  the  things. 

And  thanked  no  less,  and  thanked  no  more 

Than  if  a  sack  of  nuts  he  bore,  — 

Promised  them  fullest  heavenly  pay, 

And  deeply  edified  were  they. 


And  Margaret? 
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FAUST. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Sits  u&restful  still, 
And  knows  not  what  she  should,  or  will ; 
Thinks  on  the  jewels,  day  and  night, 
But  more  on  him  who  gave  her  such  delight 

FAUST. 

The  darling's  sorrow  gives  me  pain. 
Get  thou  a  set  for  her  again ! 
The  first  was  not  a  great  display. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

O  yes,  the  gentleman  finds  it  all  child's-play ! 

FAUST. 

Fix  and  arrange  it  to  my  will ; 
And  on  her  neighbor  try  thy  skill  1 
Don't  be  a  Devil  stiff  as  paste, 
But  get  fresh  jewels  to  her  taste ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes,  gracious  Sir,  in  all  obedience ! 

\Exit  Faust. 

Such  an  enamored  fool  in  air  would  blow 
Sun,  moon,  and  all  the  starry  legions, 
To  give  his  sweetheart  a  diverting  show. 

[Exit. 
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THE  NEIGHBOR'S  HOUSE,"- 

MARTHA  (solus). 

GOiy  forgive  my  husband,  yet  he 
Has  n't  done  his  duty  by  me  1 
Off  in  theVorld  he  went  straightway,  — 
Left  me  lie  in  the  straw  where  I  lay, 
And,  truly,  I  did  naught  to  fret  him : 
God  knows  I  loved,  and  can't  forget  him ! 

{Sh€  weeps.) 

Perhaps  he  's  even  dead !    Ah,  woe !  — 
Had  I  a  certificate  to  show ! 

MARGARET  (comes). 
Dame  Martha ! 

MARTHA. 

Margaret !  what 's  happened  thee  ? 

MARGARET. 

I  scarce  can  stand,  my  knees  are  trembling ! 
I  find  a  box,  the  first  resembling, 
Within  my  press !     Of  ebony,  — 
And  things,  all  splendid  to  behold, 
And  richer  far  than  were  the  old. 

MARTHA. 

You  must  n't  tell  it  to  your  mother ! 

'T  would  go  to  the  priest,  as  did  the  other. 
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MARGARET. 

Ah,  look  and  see  — ^  just  look  and  see ! 

ICARTHA  (adarmng  her). 
O,  what  a  blessed  luck  for  thee ! 

MARGARET. 

But,  ah !  in  the  streets  I  dare  not  bear  them, 
Nor  in  the  church  be  seen  to  wear  them.. 

MARTHA. 

Yet  thou  canst  often  this  way  wander, 

And  secretly  the  jewels  don, 

Walk  up  and  down  an  hour,  before  the  mirror  yonder,  — 

We  *11  have  our  private  joy  thereon. 

And  then  a  chance  will  come,  a  holiday. 

When,  piece  by  piece,  can  one  the  things  abroad  display, 

A  chain  at  first,  then  other  ornament : 

Thy  mother  will  not  see,  and  stories  we  '11  invent 

MARGARET. 

Whoever  could  have  brought  me  things  so  precious  ? 
That  something  's  wrong,  I  feel  suspicious. 

{A  knock,) 

Good  Heaven !    My  mother  can  that  have  been  ? 

MARTHA  {peeping  through  the  blind), 
'T  is  some  strange  gentleman.  —  Come  in ! 

(Mephistopheles  enters.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That  I  so  boldly  introduce  me, 
I  beg  you,  ladles,  to  excuse  me. 


ia8  FAUST. 

(Steps  back  reverently^  on  seeing  Margaret.) 
For  Martha  Schwerdtlein  I  'd  inquire  I 

MARTHA. 

I  'm  she :  what  does  the  gentleman  desire? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {aside  to  her). 

It  is  enough  that  you  are  she : 
You  *ve  a  visitor  of  high  degree. 
Pardon  the  freedom  I  have  ta'en,  — 
Will  after  noon  return  again. 

MARTHA  {aloud). 

Of  all  things  in  the  world !    Just  hear  — 
He  takes  thee  for  a  lady,  dear  1 

MARGARET. 

I  am  a  creature  young  and  poor : 
The  gentleman  's  too  kind,  I  'm  sure. 
The  jewels  don't  belong  to  me. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ah,  not  alone  the  jewelry ! 

The  look,  the  manner,  both  betray  — 

Rejoiced  am  I  that  I  may  stay ! 

MARTHA. 

What  is  your  business  ?     I  would  fain  — 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  would  I  had  a  more  cheerful  strain ! 

Take  not  unkindly  its  repeating : 

Your  husband  's  dead,  and  sends  a  greeting. 
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MARTHA. 

Is  dead  ?    Alas,  that  heart  so  true ! 
My  husband  dead !    Let  me  die,  too ! 

MARGARET. 

Ah,  dearest  dame,  let  not  your  courage  ^11 1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hear  me  relate  the  mournful  tale ! 

MARGARET. 

Therefore  I  'd  never  love,  believe  me ! 
A  loss  like  this  to  death  would  grieve  me. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Joy  follows  woe,  woe  after  joy  comes  flying. 

MARTHA. 

Relate  his  life's  sad  close  to  me ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  Padua  buried,  he  is  lying 
Beside  the  good  Saint  Antony/°* 
Within  a  grave  well  consecrated. 
For  cool,  eternal  rest  created. 

MARTHA. 

He  gave  you,  further,  no  commission  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes,  one  of  weight,  with  many  sighs : 

Three  hundred  masses  buy,  to  save  him  from  perdition  J 

My  hands  are  empty,  otherwise. 

6«  I 


KARTHA. 

What !    Not  a  pocketpiece ?  no  Jewelry? 


What  eveiy  joumeynum  within  his  walkt  spara^ 

And  as  a  token  widi  him  bean, 

And  ralher  starves  or  begs,  than  kises  ? 


Bifadam,  it  is  a  grief  to  me ; 

Yety  on  m J  word,  his  cash  was  pat  to  proper  uses. 

Besides,  Ids  penitence  was  very  sore, 

And  he  lamented  his  ill  fortune  all  the  mofe. 

MAROARST. 

Alack,  that  men  are  so  nnf ortonate ! 

Surely  for  his  soul's  sake  full  many  a  prayer  I H  profeb 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You  well  deserve  a  speedy  marriage-o£Eer : 
You  are  so  kind,  compassionate. 

MARGARET. 

O,  no !    As  yet,  it  would  not  do. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If  not  a  husband,  then  a  beau  for  you  1 

It  is  the  greatest  heavenly  blessing, 

To  have  a  dear  thing  for  one's  caressing. 

MARGARET. 

The  country's  custom  is  not  so. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Custom,  or  not !    It  happens,  though. 
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MARTHA. 

Continue^  pray  I 

BiEPHISTOPitELES. 

I  Stood  beside  his  bed  of  dying. 
T  was  something  better  than  manure, — 
Half-rotten  straw :  and  yet,  he  died  a  Christian,  sure, 
And  found  that  heavier  scores  to  his  account  were  lyings 
He  cried :  "  I  find  my  conduct  wholly  hateful ! 
To  leave  my  wife,  my  trade,  in  manner  so  ungrateful ! 
Ah,  the  remembrance  makes  me  die ! 
Would  of  my  wrong  to  her  I  might  be  shriven ! " 

MARTHA  (weeping). 

The  dear,  good  man  I    Long  since  was  he  forgiven. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'^  Yet  she,  God  knows  1  was  more  to  blame  than  I." 

BiARTHA. 

He  lied !    What !    On  the  brink  of  death  he  slandered? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  the  last  throes  his  senses  wandered, 

If  I  such  things  but  half  can  judge. 

He  said :  "  I  had  no  time  for  play,  for  gaping  freedom : 

First  children,  and  then  work  for  bread  to  feed  *em,  — 

For  bread,  in  the  widest  sense,  to  drudge. 

And  could  not  even  eat  my  share  in  peace  and  quiet  \ " 

MARTHA. 

Had  he  all  love,  all  faith  forgotten  in  his  riot  ? 
My  work  and  worry,  day  and  night  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Not  so :  the  memory  of  it  touched  him  quite. 
Said  he :  "  When  I  from  Malta  went  away 
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My  prayers  for  wife  and  little  ones  were  zealous, 

And  such  a  luck  from  Heaven  befell  us, 

We  made  a  Turkish  merchantman  our  prey, 

That  to  the  Soldan  bore  a  mighty  treasure. 

Then  I  received,  as  was  most  fit, 

Since  bravery  was  paid  in  fullest  measure, 

My  well-apportioned  share  of  it" 

MARTHA. 

Say,  how  ?    Say,  where  ?    If  buried,  did  be  own  it  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Who  knows,  now,  whither  the  four  winds  have  blown  it) 
A  fair  young  damsel  took  him  in  her  care, 
As  he  in  Naples  wandered  round,  unfriended ; 
And  she  much  love,  much  faith  to  him  did  bear, 
So  that  he  felt  it  till  his  days  were  ended. 

MARTHA. 

The  villain  !     From  his  children  thieving ! 

Even  all  the  misery  on  him  cast 

Could  not  prevent  his  shameful  way  of  living  I 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  see !    He  's  dead  therefrom,  at  last 

Were  I  myotir  place,  do  not  doubt  me, 

I  'd  mourn  him  decently  a  year, 

And  for  another  keep,  meanwhile,  my  eyes  about  me. 

MARTHA. 

Ah,  God !  another  one  so  dear 

As  was  my  first,  this  world  will  hardly  give  me. 

There  never  was  a  sweeter  fool  than  mine, 

Only  he  loved  to  roam  and  leave  me. 

And  foreign  wenches  and  foreign  wine, 

And  the  damned  throw  of  dice,  indeed. 
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MBPHISTOPHELBS. 

Well,  well!    That  might  have  done,  however, 

If  he  had  only  been  as  clever, 

And  treated  ^^^i^r  slips  with  as  little  heed. 

I  swear,  with  this  condition,  too, 

I  would,  myself,  change  rings  with  you. 

MARTHA. 

The  gentleman  is  pleased  to  jest 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (aside),    . 

I  *11  cut  away,  betimes,  from  here : 

She  'd  take  the  Devil  at  his  word,  I  fear. 

(TI^Margarst.) 
How  ^es  the  heart  within  your  breast  ? 

MARGARET. 

What  means  the  gentleman  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (aside). 

Sweet  innocent,  thou  art ! 

(Aloud.) 
Ladies,  farewell ! 

MARGARET. 

Farewell ! 

MARTHA. 

A  moment,  ere  we  part! 
I  'd  like  to  have  a  legal  witness, 
Where,  how,  and  when  he  died,  to  certify  with  fitness. 
Irregular  ways  I  Ve  always  hated ; 
I  want  his  death  in  the  weekly  paper  stated.  *°3 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ves,  my  good  dame,  a  pair  of  witnesses 
Always  the  truth  establishes. 


«S4 


FAUST. 

I  have  a  friend  of  bigfa  ccmditioiiy 
Who  11  a]flO  add  his  depodtioiL 
1 11  bring  him  here. 

MARTHA. 

Good  Sir,  pray  do  I 

MEPHISTOPHBLBS. 

And  this  young  lady  will  be  present^  too? 
A  gallant  youth !  has  travelled  far : 
Ladies*  with  him  delighted  are.  . 

■ 

MARGARET. 

Before  him  I  should  bhuh,  ashamed. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Before  no  king  that  could  be  named ! 

MARTHA. 

Behind  the  house,  in  my  garden,  then. 
This  eve  we  11  expect  the  gentlemen. 


SCENE  XI. 
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XI. 

STREET. 
Faust.    Mephistophbles. 

FAUST. 

OW  is  it?  under  way?  and  soon  complete? 


MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

Ah,  bravo !    Do  I  find  you  burning  ? 

Well,  Margaret  soon  will  still  your  yearning : 

At  Neighbor  Martha's  you  '11  this  evening  meet 

A  fitter  woman  ne'er  was  made 

To  ply  the  pimp  and  gypsy  trade ! 

FAUST. 

T  is  well. 

MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

Yet  something  is  required  from  us. 

FAUST. 

One  service  pays  the  other  thus. 

MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

We  Ve  but  to  make  a  deposition  valid 

That  now  her  husband's  limbs,  outstretched  and  pallid, 

At  Padua  rest,  in  consecrated  soil. 

FAUST. 

Most  wise !    And  first,  of  course,  we  '11  make  the  jour- 
ney thither  ? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Sancta  simplicitas  !  no  need  of  such  a  toil ; 
Depose,  with  knowledge  or  without  it,  either ! 

FAUST. 

If  you  've  naught  better,  then,  I  '11  tear  your  pretty  plan! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Now,  there  you  are  1    O  holy  man ! 

Is  it  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  *re  driven 

To  bear  false  witness  in  a  case  ? 

Of  God,  the  world  and  all  that  in  it  has  a  place, 

Of  Man,  and  all  that  moves  the  being  of  his  race, 

Have  you  not  terms  and  definitions  given 

With  brazen  forehead,  daring  breast  ? 

And,  if  you  'U  probe  the  thing  profoundly. 

Knew  you  so  much  —  and  you  *11  confess  it  roundly  I  — 

As  here  of  Schwerdtlein's  death  and  place  of  rest  ? 

FAUST. 

Thou  art,  and  thou  remain'st,  a  sophist,  liar. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes,  knew  I  not  more  deeply  thy  desire. 
For  wilt  thou  not,  no  lover  fairer, 
Poor  Margaret  flatter,  and  ensnare  her, 
And  all  thy  soul's  devotion  swear  her  ? 

FAUST. 

And  from  my  heart. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'T  is  very  fine  ! 
Thine  endless  love,  thy  faith  assuring. 
The  one  almighty  force  enduring,  — 
Will  that,  too,  prompt  this  heart  of  thine  ? 


SCENE  XL 

FAUST. 

Hold !  hold !    It  will !  —  If  such  my  flame, 

And  for  the  sense  and  power  intense 

I  seek,  and  cannot  find,  a  name ; 

Then  range  with  all  my  senses  through  creation. 

Graying  the  speech  of  inspiration. 

And  call  this  ardor,  so.  supernal. 

Endless,  eternal  and  eternal,  — 

Is  that  a  devilish  lying  game  ? 


ni 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  yet  I  'm  right ! 

FAUST. 

Mark  this,  I  beg  of  thee  I 
And  spare  my  lungs  henceforth  :  whoever 
Intends  to  have  the  right,  if  but  his  tongue  be  clever, 
Will  have  it,  certainly. 

But  come :  the  further  talking  brings  disgust. 
For  thou  art  right,  especially  since  I  must.'°* 
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XII. 

GARDEN. 

(Marga&it  on  Faust's  arm,    Maktha  and  MiphistopH'' 

BLBS  walking  up  and  down,) 

MARGARET. 

IF££L,  the  gentleman  allows  for  me, 
Demeans  himself,  and  shames  me  by  it; 
A  traveller  is  so  used  to  be 
Kindly  content  with  any  diet 
I  know  too  well  that  my  poor  gossip  can 
Ne'er  entertain  such  an  experienced  man. 

FAUST. 

A  look  from  thee,  a  word,  more  entertains 
Than  all  the  lore  of  wisest  brains. 

{He  kisses  her  hand.) 
MARGARET. 

Don't  incommode  yourself !    How  could  you  ever  kiss  it ! 

It  is  so  ugly,  rough  to  see  ! 

What  work  I  do,  —  how  hard  and  steady  is  it ! 

Mother  is  much  too  close  with  me. 

[They  pass, 

MARTHA. 

And  you.  Sir,  travel  always,  do  you  not  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Alas,  that  trade  and  duty  us  so  harry ! 
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With  what  a  pang  one  leaves  so  many  a  spot, 
And  dares  not  even  now  and  then  to  tarry ! 

BCARTHA. 

In  young,  wild  years  it  suits  your  ways, 

This  round  and  round  the  world  in  freedom  sweeping; 

But  then  come  on  the  evil  days, 

And  so,  as  bachelor,  into  his  grave  a-creeping, 

None  ever  found  a  thing  to  praise. 

IfEPHISTOPHELBS. 

I  dread  to  see  how  such  a  fate  advances. 

MARTHA. 

Then,  worthy  Sir,  improve  betimes  your  chances ! 

[7%€ypass, 

MARGARET. 

Yes,  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind ! 
Your  courtesy  an  easy  grace  is ; 
But  you  have  friends  in  other  places. 
And  sensibler  than  I,  you  '11  find. 

FAUST.. 

Trust  me,  dear  heart !  what  men  call  sensible 
Is  oft  mere  vanity  and  narrowness. 

MARGARET. 

How  so  ? 

FAUST. 

Ah,  that  simplicity  and  innocence  ne'er  know 
Themselves,  their  holy  value,  and  their  spell ! 
That  meekness,  lowliness,  the  highest  graces 
Which  Nature  portions  out  so  lovingly  — 
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MARGARET. 

So  you  but  think  a  moment's  space  on  me, 

All  times  I  '11  have  to  think  on  you,  all  places !  "s 

FAUST. 

No  doubt  you  're  much  alone  ? 

liARGARET. 

Yes,  for  our  household  small  has  grown, 

Yet  must  be  cared  for,  you  will  own. 

We  have  no  maid :  I  do  the  knitting,  sewing,  sweeping 

The  cooking,  early  work  and  late,  in  fact ; 

And  mother,  in  her  notions  of  housekeeping. 

Is  so  exact ! 

Not  that  she  needs  so  much  to  keep  expenses  down : 

We,  more  than  others,  might  take  comfort,  rather: 

A  nice  estate  was  left  us  by  my  father, 

A  house,  a  little  garden  near  the  town. 

But  now  my  days  have  less  of  noise  and  hurry ; 

My  brother  is  a  soldier, 

My  little  sister  's  dead. 

True,  with  the  child  a  troubled  life  I  led, 

Yet  I  would  take  again,  and  willing,  all  the  worry. 

So  ver}-  dear  was  she. 

FAUST. 

An  angel,  if  like  thee ! 

MARGARET. 

I  brought  it  up,  and  it  was  fond  of  me. 

Father  had  died  before  it  saw  the  light, 

And  mother's  case  seemed  hopeless  quite. 

So  weak  and  miserable  she  lay ; 

And  she  recovered,  then,  so  slowly,  day  by  day. 

She  could  not  think,  herself,  of  giving 
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The  poor  wee  thing  its  natural  living ; 

And  so  I  nursed  it  all  alone 

With  milk  and  water :  't  was  my  own. 

Lulled  in  my  lap  with  many  a  song, 

It  smiled,  and  tumbled,  and  grew  strong. 

FAUST. 

The  purest  bliss  was  surely  then  thy  dower. 

MARGARET. 

But  surely,  also,  many  a  weary  hour. 

I  kept  the  baby's  cradle  near 

My  bed  at  night :  if  *t  even  stirred,  I  'd  guess  it. 

And  waking,  hear. 

And  I  must  nurse  it,  warm  beside  me  press  it, 

And  oft,  to  quiet  it,  my  bed  forsake. 

And  dandling  back  and  forth  the  restless  creature  take, 

Then  at  the  wash-tub  stand,  at  morning's  break ; 

And  then  the  marketing  and  kitchen-tending, 

Day  after  day,  the  same  thing,  never-ending. 

One's  spirits.  Sir,  are  thus  not  always  good, 

But  then  one  learns  to  relish  rest  and  food. 


[Thfy  pass^ 


MARTHA. 

Yes,  the  poor  women  are  bad  off,  't  is  true : 
A  stubborn  bachelor  there  's  no  converting. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It  but  depends  upon  the  like  of  you, 

And  I  should  turn  to  better  ways  than  flirting. 

MARTHA. 

speak  plainly,  Sir,  have  you  no  one  detected  ? 
Has  not  your  heart  been  anywhere  subjected? 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  proverb  says :  One's  own  warm  hearth 
And  a  good  wife,  are  gold  and  jewels  worth. 

MARTHA. 

I  mean,  have  you  not  felt  desire,  though  ne'er  so  slightly  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  've  everywhere,  in  fact,  been  entertained  politely. 

MARTHA. 

I  meant  to  say,  were  you  not  touched  in  earnest,  ever? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

One  should  allow  one's  self  to  jest  with  ladies  never. 

MARTHA. 

Ah,  you  don't  understand ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'm  sorry  I  'm  so  blind : 
But  I  am  sure  —  that  you  are  very  kind. 

[Thfypasi. 

FAUST. 

And  me,  thou  angel !  didst  thou  recognize, 
As  through  the  garden-gate  I  came  ? 

MARGARET. 

Did  you  not  see  it  ?    I  cast  down  my  eyes. 

FAUST. 

And  thou  forgiv'st  my  freedom,  and  the  blame 

To  my  impertinence  befitting, 

As  the  Cathedral  thou  wert  quitting? 
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MARGARET. 

I  was  confused,  the  like  ne'er  happened  me ; 
No  one  could  ever  speak  to  my  discredit 
Ah,  thought  I,  in  my  conduct  has  he  read  it — 
Something  immodest  or  unseemly  free  ? 
He  seemed  to  have  the  sudden  feeling 
That  with  this  wench  't  were  very  easy  dealing. 
I  will  confess,  I  knew  not  what  appeal 
On  your  behalf,  here,  in  my  bosom  grew ; 
But  I  was  angry  with  myself,  to  feel 
That  I  could  no*  be  angrier  with  you. 

FAUST. 

Sweet  darling ! 

MARGARET. 

Wait  a  while ! 

[Ski  plucks  a  star-Jlawer^^^  and  pulls  off  the  leaves^  one  after 

the  otAer,) 

FAUST. 

Shall  that  a  nosegay  be  ? 

MARGARET. 

No,  it  is  just  in  play. 

FAUST. 

How? 

MARGARET. 

Go  I  you  *1I  laugh  at  me. 
{SAe  pulls  off  the  Uava  and  murmurs.) 

FAUST. 

What  murmurest  thou  ? 
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MARGARET  {half  aloud). 

He  loves  me — loves  tne  not 

FAUST. 

Thou  sweet,  angelic  soul! 

MARGARET  (conHnuii^ 

Loves  me  —  not — loves  me  —  not  — 

{plucking  the  last  leaf^  she  cries  withjrastk  delight :) 
He  loves  me ! 

FAUST. 

Yes,  child !  and  let  this  blossom-wovd 
For  thee  be  speech  divine !    He  loves  thee ! 
Ah,  know'st  thou  what  it  means  ?    He  loves  thee  ! 

(He grasps  both  her  hands.) 
MARGARET. 

1  *m  all  a-tremble ! 

FAUST. 

O  tremble  not !  but  let  this  look. 
Let  this  warm  clasp  of  hands  declare  thee 
What  is  unspeakable ! 
To  yield  one  wholly,  and  to  feel  a  rapture 
In  yielding,  that  must  be  eternal ! 
Eternal !  —  for  the  end  would  be  despair. 
No,  no,  —  no  ending !  no  ending  ! 

MARTHA   {coming forward). 
The  night  is  falling. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ay  !  ^e  must  away. 
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MARTHA.  I 

I  'd  asV  you,  longer  here  to  tarry. 

But  evil  tongues  ia  this  town  have  fuU  play. 

It's  as  if  nobody  had  nothing  to  fetch  and  carry,'" 

Nor  other  labor, 

But  spying  all  the  doings  of  one's  neighbor : 

And  one  becomes  the  talk,  do  whatsoe'er  one  may. 

Where  is  our  couple  now  f 

HEt-mSTOPRBLES. 

Flown  up  the  alley  yonder. 
The  wilful  summer-birds ! 

MARTHA. 

He  seems  of  her  still  fonder. 


And  she  of  him.     So  runs  the  world  away  I 
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FAUST. 


XIII. 


A  GARDEN-ARBOR. 


(BIargaket  comes  in^  conceals  herself  behind  the  door,putshir 
finger  to  her  lips^  and  peeps  through  the  crach.) 


H 


£  comes ! 


MARGARET. 


I  have  thee ! 


FAUST  (entering). 
Ah,  rogue !  a  tease  thou  art : 

{//e  hisses  her.) 


MARGARET 
(clasping  kim^  and  returning  the  kiss). 

Dearest  man !  I  love  thee  from  my  heart. 
(Mephistopheles  knocks,) 


Who  *s  there  ? 


FAUST  (stamping  his  foot). 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  friend !  '^ 

FAUST. 

A  beast ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'T  is  time  to  separate. 


SCENE  XIII, 
MARTHA  {coming* 
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Yes,  Sir,  H  is  late. 


FAUST. 

May  I  not,  then,  upon  you  wait? 


BCARGARET. 

My  mother  would — farewell ! 


FAUST. 


Ah,  can  I  not  remain  ? 


Farewell ! 


Adieu ! 


MARTHA. 
MARGARET. 

And  soon  to  meet  again ! 
[Exeunt  Faust  and  MEPHlSTOPHSLESj 


MARGARET. 

Dear  God !     However  is  it,  such 
A  man  can  think  and  know  so  much  ? 
I  stand  ashamed  and  in  amaze, 
And  answer  "  Yes  "  to  all  he  says, 
A  poor,  unknowing  child !  and  he  — 
I  can't  think  what  he  finds  in  me  1 


[Exit 
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FAUST. 


XIV. 
FOREST  AND   CAVERN."* 

FAUST   {solus). 

SPIRIT  sublime,  thou  gav'st  me,  gav'st  me  al] 
For  which  I  prayed.    Not  unto  me  in  vain 
Hast  thou  thy  countenance  revealed  in  fire. 
Thou  gav*st  me  Nature  as  a  kingdom  grand, 
With  power  to  feel  and  to  enjoy  it     Thou 
Not  only  cold,  amazed  acquaintance  ^neld'st, 
But  grantest,  that  in  her  profoundest  breast 
I  gaze,  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend. 
The  ranks  of  living  creatures  thou  dost  lead 
Before  me,  teaching  me  to  know  my  brothers 
In  air  and  water  and  tlie  silent  wood. 
And  when  the  storm  in  forests  roars  and  grinds^ 
The  giant  firs,  in  falling,  neighbor  boughs 
And  neighbor  trunks  with  crushing  weight  bear  Ckiwu, 
And  falling,  fill  the  hills  with  hollow  thunders,  — 
Then  to  the  cave  secure  thou  leadest  me, 
Then  show'st  me  mine  own  self,  and  in  my  breast 
The  deep,  mysterious  miracles  unfold. 
And  when  the  perfect  moon  before  my  gaze 
Comes  up  with  soothing  light,  around  me  float 
From  every  precipice  and  thicket  damp 
The  silvery  phantoms  of  the  ages  past, 
And  temper  the  austere  delight  of  thought. 

That  nothing  can  be  perfect  unto  Man 
I  now  am  conscious.     With  this  ecstasy. 


^ 
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Which  brings  me  near  and  nearer  to  the  Gods, 
Thou  gav*st  the  comrade,  whom  I  now  no  more 
Can  do  without,  though,  cold  and  scornful,  he 
Demeans  me  to  myself,  and  with  a  breath, 
A  word,  transforms  thy  gifts  to  nothingness. 
Within  my  breast  he  £ins  a  lawless  fire. 
Unwearied,  for  that  fair  and  lovely  form : 
Thus  in  desire  I  hasten  to  enjoyment, 
And  in  enjoyment  pine  to  feel  desire. 

(Mephistopheles  enters,) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Have  you  not  led  thisiife  quite  long  enough  ? 
How  can  a  further  test  delight  you  ? 
*T  is  very  well,  that  once  one  tries  the  stufiE, 
But  something  new  must  then  requite  you. 

FAUST. 

Would  there  were  other  work  for  thee ! 

To  plague  my  day  auspicious  thou  retumest 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Well !  I  '11  engage  to  let  thee  be : 

Thou  darest  not  tell  me  so  in  earnest. 

The  loss  of  thee  were  truly  very  slight,  — 

A  comrade  crazy,  rude,  repelling : 

One  has  one's  hands  full  all  the  day  and  night ; 

If  what  one  does,  or  leaves  undone,  is  right. 

From  such  a  face  as  thine  there  is  no  telling. 

FAUST. 

There  is,  again,  thy  proper  tone !  — 

That  thou  hast  bored  me,  I  must  thankful  be  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Poor  Son  of  Earth,  how  couldst  thou  thus  alone 
Have  led  thy  life,  bereft  of  me  } 
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I,  for  a  time,  at  least,  have  worked  thy  cure ; 

Thy  fancy's  rickets  plague  thee  not  at  all : 

Had  I  not  been,  so  hadst  thou,  sure. 

Walked  thyself  off  this  earthly  balL 

Why  here  to  caverns,  rocky  hollows  slinking, 

Sit'st  thou,  as  't  were  an  owl  a-blinking  ? 

Why  suck'st,  from  sodden  moss  and  dripping  stone, 

Toad-like,  thy  nourishment  alone  ? 

A  fine  way,  this,  thy  time  to  fill ! 

The  Doctor 's  in  thy  body  still. 

FAUST. 

What  fresh  and  vital  forces,  canst  thou  guess. 
Spring  from  my  commerce  with  the  wilderness? 
But,  if  thou  hadst  the  power  of  guessing, 
Thou  wouldst  be  devil  enough  to  grudge  my  soul  the 
blessing. 

MEPIIISTOrHELES. 

A  blessing  drawn  from  supernatural  fountains ! 

In  night  and  dew  to  lie  upon  the  mountains ; 

All  Heaven  and  Earth  in  rapture  penetrating; 

Thyself  to  Godhood  haughtily  inflating ; 

To  grub  with  yearning  force  through  Earth's  dark 
marrow, 

Compress  the  six  days'  work  within  thy  bosom  nar- 
row, — 

To  taste,  I  know  not  what,  in  haughty  power, 

Thine  own  ecstatic  life  on  all  things  shower, 

Thine  earthly  self  behind  thee  cast, 

And  then  the  lofty  instinct,  thus  — 

{With  a  gesture :) 

at  last,  — 
I  dare  n't  say  how  —  to  pluck  the  final  flower ! 


K 


Shame  on  Owe  1 
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FADST. 


KEPmSTOFHELBS. 

Yes,  thou  fiodest  tiiat  unpleasant  I 
Tbou  hast  the  moral  right  to  cry  me  "  shame  1 "  at  present 
One  dares  not  that  before  chaste  ears  declare,  "> 
Which  chaste  iicarts,  notwithstanding,  cannot  spare ; 
And,  once  for  all,  I  grudge  thee  not  the  pleasure 
Of  lying  to  thyself  in  moderate  measure. 
But  such  a  course  thou  wilt  not  long  endure ; 
Already  art  thou  o'erexcited. 
And,  if  it  last,  wilt  soon  be  plighted 
To  madness  and  to  horror,  sure. 
Enough  of  that  I J  Thy  love  sits  kmely  yonder,"" 

(By  all  things  saddened  and  oppressed ; 
Her  thoughts  and  yeanlings  seek  thee,  tenderer,  fondei ,  ^ 
A  mighty  love  is  in  her  breast. 
First  came  thy  passion's  flood  and  poured  around  her 
As  when  from  melted  snow  a  streamlet  overflows ; 
Thou  hast  therewith  so  filled  and  drowned  her, 
That  now  /kj'  stream  all  shallow  shows. 
Methlnks,  instead  of  in  the  forests  lording. 
The  noble  Sir  should  find  it  good. 
The  love  of  this  young  silly  blood 
At  once  to  set  about  rewarding. 
Her  time  is  miserably  long) 

She  haunts  her  window,  watching  clouds  that  stray 
O'er  the  old  city-wall,  and  far  away. 
"  Were  I  a  little  bird  1 "  so  runs  her  song,"" 
Day  long,  and  half  night  long. 
Now  she  is  lively,  mostly  sad. 
Now,  wept  beyond  her  teats; 
Then  again  quiet  she  appears,  — 
Always  love^nad.  ^ 


^ 
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FAUST. 

Serpent  I  serpent! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (aside). 

Ha !  do  I  trap  thee ! 

FAUST. 

Get  thee  away  with  thine  offences, 
Reprobate  I    Name  not  that  fairest  thing, 
Nor  the  desire  for  her  sweet  body  bring 
Again  before  my  half-distracted  senses ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What  wouldst  thou,  then?     She  thinks  that  thou  art 

flown; 
And  half  and  half  thou  art,  I  own. 

FAUST. 

Yet  am  I  near,  and  love  keeps  watch  and  ward ; 
Though  I  were  ne'er  so  far,  it  cannot  falter ; 
I  envy  even  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
The  touching  of  her  lips,  before  the  altar. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

*T  is  very  well !    My  envy  oft  reposes 

On  your  twin-pair,  that  feed  among  the  roses. 
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FAUST. 

Away,  thou  pimp ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You  rail,  and  it  is  fun  to  me. 
The  God,  who  fashioned  youth  and  maid, 
Perceived  the  noblest  purpose  of  His  trade, 
And  also  made  their  opportunity. 
Go  on  I     It  is  a  woe  profound  I 


. 
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^3P-is  for  your  sweetheart's  room  you  're  bound, 
And  not  for  death,  indeed. 
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FAUST. 

What  are,  within  her  arms,  the  heavenly  blisses  ? 

Though  I  be  glowing  with  her  kisses. 

Do  I  not  always  share  her  need  ? 

I  am  the  fugitive,  all  houseless  roaming. 

The  monster  without  aim  or  rest. 

That  like  a  cataract,  down  rocks  and  gorges  foaming. 

Leaps,  maddened,  into  the  abyss's  breast ! 

And  side-wards  she,  with  young  unwakened  senses, 

Within  her  c^bin  on  the  Alpine  field 

Her  simple,  homely  life  commences, 

Her  little  world  therein  concealed. 

And  I,  God's  hate  flung  o'er  me, 

Had  not  enough,  to  thrust 

The  stubborn  rocks  before  me 

And  strike  them  into  dust ! 

She  and  her  peace  I  yet  must  undermine : 

Thou,  Hell,  hast  claimed  this  sacrifice  as  thine ! 

Help,  Devil !  through  the  coming  pangs  to  push  me ; 

What  must  be,  let  it  quickly  be ! 

Let  fall  on  me  her  fate,  and  also  crush  me,  — 

One  ruin  whelm  both  her  and  me  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Again  it  seethes,  again  it  glows ! 
Thou  fool,  go  in  and  comfort  her ! 
When  such  a  head  as  thine  no  outlet  knows, 
It  thinks  the  end  must  soon  occur. 
Hail  him,  who  keeps  a  steadfast  mind ! 
Thou,  else,  dost  well  the  devil-nature  wear : 
Naught  so  insipid  in  the  world  I  find 
As  is  a  devil  in  despair. 

7* 
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FAUST. 


XV. 
MARGARETS   ROOM. 

MARGARET  "3 
{at  the  sptnnifig'Wheelf  alom), 

MY  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore : 
I  never  shall  find  it, 
Ah,  nevermore ! 

Save  I  have  him  near, 
The  grave  is  here ; 
The  world  is  gall 
And  bitterness  all. 

My  poor  weak  head 
Is  racked  and  crazed; 
My  thought  is  lost, 
My  senses  mazed. 

My  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore : 
I  never  shall  find  it, 
Ah,  nevermore ! 

To  see  him,  him  only, 
At  the  pane  I  sit ; 
To  meet  him,  him  only, 
The  house  I  quit 


SCENE  XV. 

His  lofty  g^t, 

Hb  noble  size, 

The  smile  of  his  mouth, 

The  power  of  his  eyes, 

And  the  magic  flow 
Of  his  talk,  the  bliss 
In  the  clasp  of  his  hand, 
And,  ah  1  his  kiss  I 

My  peace  is  gone, 
My  heart  is  sore : 
I  never  shall  find  it, 
Ah,  nevennore ! 


My  bosom  yearns 
For  him  alone ; 
Ah,  dared  I  clasp  him. 
And  hold,  and  own .' 

And  kiss  his  mouth, 
To  heart's  desire. 
And  on  his  kisses 
At  last  expire  I 
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MARTHA'S  GARDEN. 

Margaret.    Faust. 

margaret. 
"PROMISE  me,  Henry !  — 

FAUST. 

What  I  can! 

MARGARET. 

How  is  't  with  thy  religion,  pray  ? 

Thou  art  a  dear,  good-hearted  man, 

And  yet,  I  think,  dost  not  incline  that  way. 

FAUST. 

Leave  that,  my  child !   Thou  know'st  my  iove  is  tender ; 

For  love,  my  blood  and  life  would  I  surrender. 

And  as  for  Faith  and  Church,  I  grant  to  each  his  own. 

MARGARET. 

That  *s  not  enough  :  we  must  believe  thereon. 

FAUST. 

Must  we  ? 

MARGARET. 

Would  that  I  had  some  influence ! 
Then,  too,  thou  honorest  not  the  Holy  Sacraments. 
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FAUST. 

I  honor  them. 

MARGARET. 

Desiring  no  possession. 
T  is  long  since  thou  hast  been  to  mass  or  to  confessioa 
Believest  thou  in  God  ? 

FAUST. 

My  darling,  who  shall  dare 
"  I  believe  in  God ! "  to  say  ? 
Ask  priest  or  sage  the  answer  to  declare, 
And  it  will  seem  a  mocking  play, 
A  sarcasm  on  the  asker. 

MARGARET. 

Then  thou  believest  not  I 

FAUST. 

Hear  me  not  falsely,  sweetest  countenance  !'** 

Who  dare  express  Him  ? 

And  who  profess  Him, 

Saying :  I  believe  in  Him ! 

Who,  feeling,  seeing. 

Deny  His  being. 

Saying :  I  believe  Him  not ! 

The  All-enfolding, 

The  All-upholding, 

Folds  and  upholds  he  not 

Thee,  me,  Himself.'* 

Arches  not  there  the  sky  above  us  ? 

Lies  not  beneath  us,  firm,  the  earth  ? 

And  rise  not,  on  us  shining, 

Friendly,  the  everlasting  stars  ? 

Look  I  not,  eye  to  eye,  on  thee. 
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And  feePst  not,  thronging 

To  head  and  heart,  the  force, 

Still  weaving  its  eternal  secret, 

Invisible,  visible,  round  thy  life  ? 

Vast  as  it  is,  fill  with  that  force  thy  heart, 

And  when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  blessed  a]% 

Call  it,  then,  what  thou  wilt,  — 

CaU  it  Bliss !  Heart !  Love !  God  I 

I  have  no  name  to  give  it ! 

Feeling  is  all  in  all : 

The  Name  is  sound  and  smoke, 

Obscuring  Heaven's  clear  glow. 

MARGARET. 

All  that  is  fine  and  good,  to  hear  it  so : 
Much  the  same  way  the  preacher  spoke, 
Only  with  slightly  different  phrases. 

• 

FAUST. 

The  same  thing,  in  all  places, 

All  hearts  that  beat  beneath  the  heavenly  day  • — 

Each  in  its  language  —  say  ; 

Then  why  not  I,  in  mine,  as  well  ? 

MARGARET. 

To  hear  it  thus,  it  may  seem  passable ; 
And  yet,  some  hitch  in  't  there  must  bo 
For  thou  hast  no  Christianity. 

FAUST. 

Dear  love ! 

MARGARET. 

I  've  long  been  grieved  xo  see 
That  thou  art  in  such  company. 
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FAUST. 

How  SO? 

MARGARET. 

The  man  who  with  thee  goes,  thy  mate, 
Widun  my  deepest,  mmost  soul  I  hate. 
In  all  my  life  there 's  nothing 
Has  given  my  heart  so  keen  a  pang  of  loathing. 
As  his  repulsive  ^e  has  done. 

FAUST. 

Nay,  fear  him  not,  my  sweetest  one  I 

MARGARET. 

I  feel  his  presence  like  something  ilL 
I  Ve  else,  for  all,  a  kindly  will, 
But,  much  as  my  heart  to  see  thee  yeameth. 
The  secret  horror  of  him  retumeth  ; 
And  I  think  the  man  a  knave,  as  I  live ! 
If  I  do  him  wrong,  may  God  forgive ! 

FAUST. 

There  must  be  such  queer  birds,  however. 

MARGARET. 

Live  with  the  like  of  him,  may  I  never ! 

When  once  inside  the  door  comes  he, 

He  looks  around  so  sneeringly, 

And  half  in  wrath : 

One  sees  that  in  nothing  no  interest  he  hath : 

'T  is  written  on  his  very  forehead 

That  love,  to  him,  is  a  thing  abhorred. 

I  am  so  happy  on  thine  arm, 

So  free,  so  yielding,  and  so  warm, 

And  in  his  presence  stifled  seems  my  heart. 
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FAUST. 

Foreboding  angel  that  thou  art ! 

MARGARET. 

It  overcomes  me  in  such  degree, 

That  wheresoever  he  meets  us,  even, 

I  feel  as  though  I  'd  lost  my  love  for  thee. 

When  he  is  by,  I  could  not  pray  to  Heaven. 

That  bums  within  me  like  a  flame, 

And  surely,  Henry,  't  is  with  thee  the  same. 

FAUST. 

There,  now,  is  thine  antipathy ! 

MARGARET. 

But  I  must  go. 

FAUST. 

Ah,  shall  there  never  be 
A  quiet  hour,  to  see  us  fondly  plighted, 
With  breast  to  breast,  and  soul  to  soul  united  ? 

MARGARET. 

Ah,  if  I  only  slept  alone ! 

I  'd  draw  the  bolts  to-night,  for  thy  desire ; 

But  mother's  sleep  so  light  has  grown, 

And  if  we  were  discovered  by  her, 

'T  would  be  my  death  upon  the  spot ! 

FAUST. 

Thou  angel,  fear  it  not ! 

Here  is  a  phial :  in  her  drink 

But  three  drops  of  it  measure, 

And  deepest  sleep  will  on  her  senses  sink. 
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MARGARET. 

What  would  I  not,  to  give  thee  pleasure  ? 
It  will  not  harm  her,  when  one  tries  it  ? 

FAUST. 

If 't  would,  my  love,  would  I  advise  it? 

MARGARET. 

Ah,  dearest  man,  if  but  thy  face  I  see, 
I  know  not  what  compels  me  to  thy  will : 
So  much  have  I  already  done  for  thee. 
That  scarcely  more  is  left  me  to  fulfil 

(Enter  Mephistophklbs.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  monkey !     Is  she  gone  ? 

FAUST. 

Hast  played  the  spy  again  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  Ve  heard,  most  fully,  how  she  drew  thee. 

The  Doctor  has  been  catechised,  \  is  plain  ; 

Great  good,  I  hope,  the  thing  will  do  thee. 

The  girls  have  much  desire  to  ascertain 

If  one  is  prim  and  good,  as  ancient  rules  compel : 

If  there  he  's  led,  they  think,  he  '11  follow  them  as  well. 

FAUST. 

Thou,  monster,  wilt  nor  see  nor  own 

How  this  pure  soul,  of  faith  so  lowly, 

So  loving  and  ineffable,  — 

The  faith  alone 

That  her  salvation  is,  —  with  scruples  holy 

Pines,  lest  she  hold  as  lost  the  man  she  loves  so  well ! 

K 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou,  full  of  sensual,  super-sensual  desire^ 
A  girl  by  the  nose  is  leading  thee. 

FAUST. 

Abortion,  thou,  oi  filth  and  fire ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  then,  how  masterly  she  reads  ph3rsiognomy ! 
When  I  am  present  she 's  impressed,  she  knows  not  how; 
She  in  my  mask  a  hidden  sense  would  read : 
She  feels  that  surely  I  'm  a  genius  now,  — 
Perhaps  the  very  Devil,  indeed ! 
Well,  well,  —  to-night  —  ? 

FAUST. 

What 's  that  to  thee  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet  my  delight  \  will  also  be  ! 
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XVIL 


AT  THE  FOUNTAIN."s 


Margaret  and  Lisbeth  with  pitchers. 


H 


LISBETH. 

AST  nothing  heard  of  Barbara  ? 


MARGARET. 

No^  not  a  word.     I  go  so  little  out 

LISBETH. 

It 's  true,  Sibylla  said,  to-day. 

She  's  played  the  fool  at  last,  there  's  not  a  doubt 

Such  taking-on  of  airs ! 

MARGARET. 

How  so  ? 

LISBETH. 

It  Stinks  ! 
She  *s  feeding  two,  whenever  she  eats  and  drinks. 


Ah! 


MARGARET. 


LISBETH. 


And  so,  at  last,  it  serves  her  rightly. 
She  clung  to  the  fellow  so  long  and  tightly  I 
That  was  a  promenading  ! 
At  village  and  dance  parading ! 


N 
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As  the  first  they  must  everywhere  shine, 
And  he  treated  her  always  to  pies  and  wine. 
And  she  made  a  to-do  with  her  face  so  fine ; 
So  mean  and  shameless  was  her  behavior. 
She  took  all  the  presents  the  fellow  gave  her. 
'T  was  kissing  and  coddling,  on  and  on ! 
So  now,  at  the  end,  the  fiower  is  gone. 

MARGARET. 

The  poor,  poor  thing  ! 

LISBETH. 

Dost  pity  her,  at  that  ? 
When  one  of  us  at  spinning  sat. 
And  mother,  nights,  ne'er  let  us  out  the  door 
She  sported  with  her  paramour. 
On  the  door-bench,  in  the  passage  dark, 
The  length  of  the  time  they  'd  never  mark. 
So  now  her  head  no  more  she  Ul  lift, 
But  do  church-penance  in  her  sinner's  shift ! 

MARGARET. 

He  '11  surely  take  her  for  his  wife. 

LISBETH. 

He  'd  be  a  fool !    A  brisk  young  blade 
Has  room,  elsewhere,  to  ply  his  trade. 
Besides,  he 's  gone. 

MARGARET. 

That  is  not  fair  ! 

LISBETH. 

If  him  she  gets,  why  let  her  beware  ! 
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The  boys  shall  dash  her  wreath  on  the  floor, 
And  we  11  scatter  chaff  before  her  door  !  "* 


MARGARET  (returning  home)* 

How  scornfully  I  once  reviled. 

When  some  poor  maiden  was  beguiled  1 

More  speech  than  any  tongue  suffices 

I  craved,  to  censure  others'  vices. 

Black  as  it  seemed,  I  blackened  still, 

And  blacker  yet  was  in  my  will ; 

And  blessed  myself,  and  boasted  high,  — 

And  now  —  a  living  sin  am  I ! 

Yet — all  that  drove  my  heart  thereto, 

God !  was  so  good,  so  dear,  so  true  1 


i«SS 


{Exit. 
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XVIIL 

DONJON."^ 

\Tn  a  niche  of  the  wall  a  shrine^  with  an  image  of  the  MaUf 
Dolorosa.    Pots  of  flowers  before  it, ) 

MARGARET 
(putting  fresh  flowers  in  the  pots). 

INCLINE,  O  Maiden, 
Thou  sorrow-laden. 
Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  pain ! 

The  sword  Thy  heart  in, 

With  anguish  smarting, 

Thou  lookest  up  to  where  Thy  Son  is  slain ! 

•  Thou  seest  the  Father ; 
Thy  sad  sighs  gather. 
And  bear  aloft  Thy  sorrow  and  His  pain  ! 

Ah,  past  guessing, 

Beyond  expressing, 

The  pangs  that  wring  my  flesh  and  bone  ! 

Why  this  anxious  heart  so  burneth. 

Why  it  trembleth,  why  it  yeameth, 

Knowest  Thou,  and  Thou  alone ! 

Where'er  I  go,  what  sorrow. 
What  woe,  what  woe  and  sorrow 
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Within  my  bosom  aches ! 
Alone,  and  ah !  unsleeping, 
I  'm  weeping,  weeping,  weeping, 
The  heart  within  me  breaks. 

The  pots  before  my  window, 
Alas  I  my  tears  did  wet, 
As  in  the  early  morning 
For  thee  these  flowers  I  set 
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\^thin  my  lonely  chamber 
The  morning  sun  shone  red : 
I  sat,  in  utter  sorrow. 
Already  on  my  bed 

Help  1  rescue  me  from  death  and  stain  I 

O  Maiden ! 

Thou  sorrow-laden, 

Incline  Thy  countenance  upon  my  pain  I 
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XIX. 
NIGHT. 

Street  before  Margaret's  ix>or. 

valentine"' 
(a  sddur,  Margaret's  brother), 

WHEN  I  have  sat  at  some  carouse, 
Where  each  to  each  his  brag  allows, 
And  many  a  comrade  praised  to  me 
His  pink  of  gjrls  right  lustily, 
With  brimming  glass  that  spilled  the  toast, 
And  elbows  planted  as  in  boast : 
I  sat  in  unconcerned  repose, 
And  heard  the  swagger  as  it  rose. 
And  stroking  then  my  beard,  I  'd  say, 
Smiling,  the  bumper  in  my  hand: 
"  Each  well  enough  in  her  own  way. 
But  is  there  one  in  all  the  land 
Like  sister  Margaret,  good  as  gold,  — 
One  that  to  her  can  a  candle  hold  ?  " 
Cling !  clang  !  *'  Here  \s  to  her  !  "  went  around 
The  board :  '*  He  speaks  the  truth  !  "  cried  some ; 
"In  her  the  flower  o'  the  sex  is  found ! " 
And  all  the  swaggerers  were  dumb. 
And  now!' —  I  could  tear  my  hair  with  vexation, 
And  dash  out  my  brains  in  desperation  ! 
With  turned-up  nose  each  scamp  may  face  me. 
With  sneers  and  stinging  taunts  disgrace  me, 
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And,  like  a  bankrupt  debtor  sitting, 

A  chance-dropped  word  may  set  me  sweating ! 

Yet,  though  I  thresh  them  all  together, 

I  cannot  call  them  liars,  either. 

But  what  comes  sneaking,  there,  to  view  ? 
If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  two. 
If  ^'s  one,  let  me  at  him  drive ! 
He  shall  not  leave  the  spot  alive. 

Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

FAUST. 

How  from  the  window  of  the  sacristy 

Upward  th'  eternal  lamp  sends  forth  a  glimmer. 

That,  lessening  side-wards,  fainter  grows  and  dimmer, 

Till  darkness  closes  from  the  sky ! 

The  shadows  thus  within  my  bosom  gather. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  ^m  like  a  sentimental  tom-cat,  rather, 
That  round  the  tall  fire-ladders  sweeps, 
And  stealthy,  then,  along  the  coping  creeps : 
Quite  virtuous,  withal,  I  come, 
A  little  thievish  and  a  little  frolicsome. 
I  feel  in  every  limb  the  presage 
Forerunning  the  grand  Walpurgis-Night : 
Day  after  to-morrow  brings  its  message. 
And  one  keeps  watch  then  with  delight. 

FAUST. 

Meanwhile,  may  not  the  treasure  risen  be, 
Which  there,  behind,  I  glimmering  see  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Shalt  soon  experience  the  pleasure, 
To  lift  the  kettle  with  its  treasure. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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I  lately  gave  therein  a  squint  — 
Saw  splendid  lion-dollars  in  't'"* 

FAUST. 

Not  even  a  jewel,  not  a  ring, 

To  deck  therewith  my  darling  girl? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  saw,  among  the  rest,  a  thing 
That  seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  pearL 

FAUST. 

That 's  well,  indeed !    For  painful  is  it 
To  bring  no  gift  when  her  I  visit 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou  shouldst  not  find  it  so  annoying, 

Without  return  to  be  enjoying. 

Now,  while  the  sky  leads  forth  its  starry  throngs 

Thou  'It  hear  a  masterpiece,  no  w^ork  completer : 

I  '11  sing  her,  first,  a  moral  song, 

The  surer,  afterwards,  to  cheat  her. 

{Sings  to  the  cithtr,) 

What  dost  thou  here  **» 
In  daybreak  clear, 
Kathrina  dear. 
Before  thy  lover's  door  ? 
Beware !  the  blade 
Lets  in  a  maid, 
That  out  a  maid 
Departcth  nevermore ! 

The  coaxing  shun 
Of  such  an  one  ! 
When  once  't  is  done 
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Good-night  to  thee,  poor  thing ! 

Lovers  time  is  brief : 

Unto  no  thief 

Be  warm  and  lief, 

But  with  the  wedding-ring ! 

VALENTINE  (c<mus  forward). 

Whom  wilt  thou  lure  ?    God's-element  I 
Rat-catching  piper,  thou !  —  perdition  !  ^ 
To  the  Devil,  first,  the  instrument ! 
To  the  Devil,  then,  the  curst  musician ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  cither 's  smashed !     For  nothing  more  't  is  fitting. 

VALENTINE. 

There 's  yet  a  skull  I  must  be  splitting ! 

BIEPHISTOPHELES  (to  FaUST). 

Sir  Doctor,  don't  retreat,  I  pray ! 
Stand  by :  I  'U  lead,  if  you  *11  but  tarry : 
Out  with  your  spit,  without  delay !  *" 
You  Ve  but  to  lunge,  and  I  will  parry. 

VALENTINE. 

Then  parry  that ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why  not  ?  't  is  light 

VALENTINE. 

That,  too ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Of  course. 

VALENTINE. 

I  think  the  Devil  must  fight ! 
How  is  it,  then  ?  my  hand 's  already  lame. 


HEPHISTOPHELES  (ta  FaUST). 

TIiTust  home ! 

VA1.ENTIN&  i/aJti). 

OCodI 

HEPKISTOFHELES. 

Now  is  the  lubber  tame 
But  come,  away!     'T  is  time  for  us  to  fly; 
For  there  arises  now  a  murderous  cry. 
With  the  police  't  were  easy  to  compound  it, 
But  here  the  penal  court  will  sift  and  sound  it. 

[Exit  wHAFai 

MARTHA   {al  f/U  tainJow). 


MARGARET   (al  ikf  vindtnu). 

Quick,  bring  a  light! 

MARTUA   [aiaiiTve). 

,r  and  storm,  they  yell  and  fight  t 


MAKTIIA    [.omiii^from  tlie  himst). 
Till;  murderers,  whither  have  thty  run? 

MAKCAKET    (ril»I»«f  ««/). 

Whohcs  here? 

'T  is  Ihy  molhcr's  son! 
HARnARF.T. 
Almighty  God!  what  misery! 
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VALENTINE. 

I  *m  djring !    That  is  quickly  said. 
And  quicker  yet 't  is  done. 
Why  howl,  you  women  there?    Instead, 
Come  here  and  listen,  every  one ! 
{All gather  around  him. ) 

My  Margaret,  see !  still  young  thou  art, 
But  not  the  least  bit  shrewd  or  smart. 
Thy  business  thus  to  slight: 
So  this  advice  I  bid  thee  heed — 
Now  that  thou  art  a  whore  indeed, 
Why,  be  one  then,  outright ! 

MARGARET. 

My  brother !  God  1  such  words  to  me  ? 

VALENTINE. 

In  this  game  let  our  Lord  God  be ! 

What 's  done  's  already  done,  alas ! 
What  follows  it,  must  come  to  pass. 
With  one  begin'st  thou  secretly. 
Then  soon  will  others  come  to  thee, 
And  when  a  dozen  thee  have  known, 
Thou  'rt  also  free  to  all  the  town. 

When  Shame  is  bom  and  first  appears, 

She  is  in  secret  brought  to  light, 

And  then  they  draw  the  veil  of  night 

Over  her  head  and  ears ; 

Her  life,  in  fact,  they  're  loath  to  spare  her. 

But  let  her  growth  and  strength  display, 

She  walks  abroad  unveiled  by  day. 

Yet  is  not  grown  a  whit  the  fairer. 

The  uglier  she  is  to  sight. 

The  more  she  seeks  the  day's  broad  light 
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The  time  I  verily  can  discern 
When  all  tiie  honest  folk  will  turn 
From  thee,  thou  jadel  and  seek  protectioo 
As  from  a  corpse  that  breeds  infection* 
Thy  guilty  heart  shall  then  dismay  tfaec^ 
When  they  but  look  thee  in  the  face : — 
Shalt  not  in  a  golden  chain  array  thee^ 
Nor  at  the  altar  take  thy  placet 
Shalt  not^  in  lace  and  ribbons  flowipg^ 
Make  merry  when  the  dance  is  going  I 
But  in  some  comer,  woe  betide  thee ! 
Among  the  beggars  and  dapples  hide  thee; 
And  so,  though  eyen  God  forgive, 
On  earth  a  damned  existence  live ! 

MARTHA. 

Commend  your  soul  to  God  for  pardon, 
That  you  your  heart  with  slander  harden  I 

VALENTINE. 

Thou  pimp  most  infamous,  be  still ! 
Could  I  thy  withered  body  kill, 
'T  would  bring,  for  all  my  sinful  pleasure. 
Forgiveness  in  the  richest  measure. 

MARGARET. 

My  brother !    This  is  Hell's  own  pain ! 

VALENTINE. 

1  tell  thee,  from  thy  tears  refrain ! 
When  thou  from  honor  didst  depart 
It  stabbed  me  to  the  very  heart 
New  through  the  slumber  of  the  grave 
I  go  to  God  as  a  soldier  brave. 

{Dies.) 
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XX. 

CATHEDRAL.«»3 

Service,  Organ  and  Anthem. 

(Margaret  among  much  people:  the  Evil  Spirit  beJUnd 

Margaret.) 

EVIL  spirit. 

HOW  otherwise  was  it,  Margaret, 
When  thou,  still  innocent. 
Here  to  the  altar  earnest, 
And  from  the  worn  and  fingered  book 
Thy  prayers  didst  prattle. 
Half  sport  of  childhood, 
Half  God  within  thee ! 
Margaret ! 

Where  tends  thy  thought  ? 
Within  thy  bosom 
What  hidden  crime  ? 

Pray'st  thou  for  mercy  on  thy  mother's  soul, 
That  fell  asleep  to  long,  long  torment,  and  through  thee  ? 
Upon  thy  threshold  whose  the  blood  ? 
And  stirreth  not  and  quickens 
Something  beneath  thy  heart. 
Thy  life  disquieting 
With  most  foreboding  presence  ? 

MARGARET. 

Woe !  woe ! 

Would  I  were  free  from  the  thoughts 
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That  cross  me,  drawing  hither  and  thither. 
Despite  me ! 

CHORUS. 

Dies  iray  dies  illa,^^ 
Solve t  saclum  infavilla  / 

(Stmnd  of  the  organ.) 

EVIL  SPIRIT. 

Wrath  takes  thee ! 
The  trumpet  peals  I 
The  graves  tremble ! 
And  thy  heart 
From  ashy  rest 
To  fiery  torments 
Now  again  requickened, 
Throbs  to  life ! 

MARGARET. 

Would  I  were  forth ! 
I  feel  as  if  the  organ  here 
My  breath  takes  from  me, 
My  very  heart 
Dissolved  by  the  anthem  ! 

CHORUS. 

yudex  ergo  cum  sedebit^^^^ 
Quidquid  lately  adparebit^ 
Nil  inultum  remanebii, 

MARGARET. 

I  cannot  breathe ! 
The  massy  pillars 
Imprison  me  ! 
The  vaulted  arches 
Crush  me  !  —  Air  ! 
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EVIL  SPIRIT. 

Hide  thyself !    Sm  and  shame 
Stay  never  hidden. 
Air?    Light? 
Woe  to  thee ! 

CHORUS. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  lUciurus,'^ 
Qugm  peitroHum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vir  Justus  sH  secunist 

EVIL  SPIRIT. 

They  turn  their  faces, 
The  glorified,  from  thee : 
The  pure,  their  hands  to  offer, 
Shuddering,  refuse  thee  1 
Woe! 

CHORUS. 
Quid  sum  miser  tunc  diclurus  f 

MARGARET. 

Neighbor!  your  cordial ! "» 
{SkefalU  in  a  swoon.) 
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XXI. 

WALPURGIS-NIGHT.«» 

The  Hartz  Mountains. 
District  ofSchierke  and  Elend, 
Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

mephistopheles. 

DOST  thou  not  wish  a  broomstick-steed's  assistance  ? 
The  sturdiest  he-goat  I  would  gladly  see : 
The  way  we  take,  our  goal  is  yet  some  distance. 

FAUST. 

So  long  as  in  my  legs  I  feel  the  fresh  existence, 

This  knotted  staff  suffices  me. 

What  need  to  shorten  so  the  way  .•* 

Along  this  labyrinth  of  vales  to  wander, 

Then  climb  the  rocky  ramparts  yonder, 

Wherefrom  the  fountain  flings  eternal  spray, 

Is  such  delii^ht.  my  steps  would  fain  delay. 

The  spring-time  stirs  within  the  fragrant  birches, 

And  even  the  fir-tree  feels  it  now : 

Should  th^ui  our  limbs  escape  its  gentle  searches  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  notice  no  such  thing,  I  vow ! 

'T  is  winter  still  within  my  body  : 

Upon  my  path  I  wish  for  frost  and  snow. 
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How  sadly  rises,  incomplete  and  ruddy, 

The  moon's  lone  disk,  with  its  belated  glow,*'' 

And  lights  so  dimly,  that,  as  one  advances, 

At  every  step  one  strikes  a  rock  or  tree  ! 

Let  us,  then,  use  a  Jack-o'-lantem's  glances : 

I  see  one  yonder,  burning  merrily. 

Ho,  there !  my  friend !    I  '11  levy  thine  attendance : 

Why  waste  so  vainly  thy  resplendence  ? 

Be  kind  enough  to  light  us  up  the  steep ! 

WILLO'-THE-WISP. 

My  reverence,  I  hope,  will  me  enable 
To  curb  my  temperament  unstable ; 
For  zigzag  courses  we  are  wont  to  keep. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Indeed  ?  he  'd  like  mankind  to  imitate  I 

Now,  in  the  Devil's  name,  go  straight, 

Or  I  'U  blow  out  his  being's  flickering  spark ! 


WILLO'-THE-WISP. 

You  are  the  master  of  the  house,  I  mark. 

And  I  shall  try  to  serve  you  nicely. 

But  then,  reflect :  the  mountain  's  magic-mad  to-day, 

And  if  a  will-o'-the-wisp  must  guide  you  on  the  way. 

You  must  n't  take  things  too  precisely. 

FAUST,   MEPHISTOPHELES,   WILL-O'-THE-WISP 
[in  alternating  son^. 

We,  it  seems,  have  entered  newly 
In  the  sphere  of  dreams  enchanted. 
Do  thy  bidding,  guide  us  truly. 
That  our  feet  be  forwards  planted 
In  the  vast,  the  desert  spaces  1 
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See  them  swiftly  changing  places, 
Trees  on  trees  beside  us  trooping, 
And  the  crags  above  us  stooping, 
And  the  rocky  snouts,  outgrowing,  — 
Hear  them  snoring,  hear  them  blowing  I  "v* 
O'er  the  stones,  the  grasses,  flowing 
Stream  and  streamlet  seek  the  hollow. 
Hear  I  noises  ?  songs  that  follow  ? 
Hear  I  tender  love-petitions  ? 
Voices  of  those  heavenly  visions  ? 
Sounds  of  hope,  of  love  undying ! 
And  the  echoes,  like  traditions 
Of  old  days,  come  faint  and  hollow. 

Hoo-hoo !    Shoo-hoo !    Nearer  hover 
Jay  and  screech-owl,  and  the  plover,  — 
Are  they  all  awake  and  crying  ? 
Is  H  the  salamander  pushes, 
Bloated-bellied,  through  the  bushes  ? 
And  the  roots,  like  serpents  twisted, 
Through  the  sand  and  boulders  toiling. 
Fright  us,  weirdest  links  uncoiling 
To  entrap  us,  unresisted  : 
Living  knots  and  gnarls  uncanny 
Feel  with  polypus-antennae 
For  the  wanderer.     Mice  are  flying. 
Thousand-colored,  herd-wise  hieing 
Through  the  moss  and  through  the  heather! 
And  the  fire-flies  wink  and  darkle, 
Crowded  swarms  that  soar  and  sparkle. 
And  in  wildering  escort  gather ! 

Tell  me,  if  we  still  are  standing. 
Or  if  further  we  're  ascending  ? 
All  is  turning,  whirling,  blending, 
Trees  and  rocks  with  grinning  faces. 
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Wandering  lights  that  spin  in  mazes. 
Still  increasing  and  expanding ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Grasp  my  skirt  with  heart  undaunted  I 
Here  a  middle-peak  is  planted, 
Whence  one  seeth,  with  amaze, 
Mammon  in  the  moimtain  blaze. 

FAUST. 

How  strangely  glimmers  through  the  hollows 
A  dreary  light,  like  that  of  dawn  ! 
Its  exhalation  tracks  and  follows 
The  deepest  gorges,  ^int  and  wan. 
Here  steam,  there  rolling  vapor  sweepeth  ; 
Here  bums  the  glow  through  film  and  haze : 
Now  like  a  tender  thread  it  creepeth, 
Now  like  a  fountain  leaps  and  plays. 
Here  winds  away,  and  in  a  hundred 
Divided  veins  the  valley  braids : 
There,  in  a  comer  pressed  and  sundered. 
Itself  detaches,  spreads  and  fades. 
Here  gush  the  sparkles  incandescent 
Like  scattered  showers  of  golden  sand ;  — 
But,  see !  in  all  their  height,  at  present. 
The  rocky  ramparts  blazing  stand. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Has  not  Sir  Mammon  grandly  lighted 

His  pajace  for  this  festal  night  ? 

'T  is  lucky  thou  hast  seen  the  sight ; 

The  boisterous  guests  approach  that  were  invited. 

FAUST. 

How  raves  the  tempest  through  the  air !  '3* 

With  what  fierce  blows  upon  my  neck 't  is  beating ! 


l8a  FAUST. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Under  the  old  ribs  of  the  rock  retreating^ 

Hold  fast,  lest  thou  be  hurled  down  the  abysses  there  1 

The  night  with  the  mist  is  black ; 

Hark  I  how  the  forests  grind  and  crack  I 

Frightened,  the  owlets  are  scattered : 

Hearken !  the  pillars  are  shattered. 

The  evergreen  palaces  shaking  I 

Boughs  are  groaning  and  bresJdng, 

The  tree-trunks  terribly  thunder, 

The  roots  are  twisting  asunder  1 

In  frightfully  intricate  crashing 

Each  on  the  other  is  dashing, 

And  over  the  wreck-strewn  gorges 

The  tempest  whistles  and  surges  I 

Hear'st  thou  voices  higher  ringing? 

Far  away,  or  nearer  singing  ? 

Yes,  the  mountain's  side  along. 

Sweeps  an  infuriate  glamouring  song ! 

WITCHES  {in  chorus). 

The  witches  ride  to  the  Brocken's  top,'3» 
The  stubble  is  yellow,  and  green  the  crop. 
There  gathers  the  crowd  for  carnival : 
Sir  Urian  sits  over  all. 
And  so  they  go  over  stone  and  stock ; 
The  witch  she s,  and s  the  buck. 

A  VOICE. 

Alone,  old  Baubo  's  coming  now ; '33 
She  rides  upon  a  farrow-sow. 

CHORUS. 

Then  honor  to  whom  the  honor  is  due  \ 
Dame  Baubo  first,  to  lead  the  crew ! 
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A  tough  old  sow  and  the  mother  thereon. 
Then  follow  the  witches,  every  one. 

A  VOICE. 

Which  way  com'st  thou  hither  ? 

VOICE. 

O'er  the  Ilsen-stone. 
I  peeped  at  the  owl  in  her  nest  alone : 
How  she  stared  and  glared ! 

VOICE. 

Betake  thee  to  Hell ! 
Why  so  ^t  and  so  fell  ? 

VOICE. 

She  has  scored  and  has  flayed  me : 
See  the  wounds  she  has  made  me ! 

WITCHES  {chorus). 

The  way  is  wide,  the  way  is  long : 
See,  what  a  wild  and  crazy  throng ! 
The  broom  it  scratches,  the  fork  it  thrusts, 
The  child  is  stifled,  the  mother  bursts. 

WIZARDS  (semichorus). 

As  doth  the  snail  in  shell,  we  crawl : 
Before  us  go  the  women  all. 
When  towards  the  Devil's  House  we  tread, 
Woman 's  a  thousand  steps  ahead.*3* 

OTHER  SEMICHORUS. 

We  do  not  measure  with  such  care : 
Woman  in  thousand  steps  is  there, 
But  howsoe'er  she  hasten  may, 
Man  in  one  leap  has  cleared  the  way. 
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VOICE  {Jrom  obaife). 
Come  on,  come  on,  from  Rocky  Lake  1 

VOICE  (from  below). 

Aloft  we  'd  fain  ourselves  betake. 

We  Ve  washed,  and  are  bright  as  ever  you  will, 

Yet  we  *re  eternally  sterile  stilL»3s 

BOTH  CHORUSES. 

The  wind  is  hushed,  the  star  shoots  by. 
The  dreary  moon  forsakes  the  sky ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark. 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark.'30 

VOICE  (from  below). 
Halt,  there!  Ho,  there! 

VOICE  [from  above). 
Who  calls  from  the  rocky  cleft  below  there  ? 

VOICE  (below). 

Take  me,  too !  take  me,  too ! 
I  *m  climbing  now  three  hundred  years,  *37 
And  yet  the  summit  cannot  see : 
Among  my  equals  I  would  be. 

BOTH   CHORUSES. 

Bears  the  broom  and  bears  the  stock. 
Bears  the  fork  and  bears  the  buck : 
Who  cannot  raise  himself  to-night 
Is  evermore  a  ruined  wight 

HALF-WITCH  (below). 

So  long  I  stumble,  ill  bestead. 

And  the  others  are  now  so  far  ahead ! 


\ 
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At  home  I  "ve  neither  rest  nor  cheer. 
And  yet  I  cannot  gain  them  here. 

CHORUS  OF  WITCHES. 

To  cheer  the  witch  will  salve  avail ; 
A  rag  will  answer  for  a  sail ; 
Each  trough  a  goodly  ship  supplies ; 
He  ne'er  will  fly,  who  now  not  flies. 

BOTH  CHORUSES. 

When  round  the  summit  whirls  our  flight, 
Then  lower,  and  on  the  ground  alight ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  heather  press 
With  witchhood's  swarms  of  wantonness  I 

(Thiy  settle  down,) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

They  crowd  and  push,  they  roar  and  clatter  I 
They  whirl  and  whistle,  pull  and  chatter ! 
They  shine,  and  spirt,  and  stink,  and  bum ! 
The  true  witch-element  we  learn. 
Keep  close !  or  we  are  parted,  in  our  turn. 
Where  art  thou  ? 

FAUST  (in  the  distance). 
Here! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What !  whirled  so  iax  asway  ? 
Then  house-right  I  must  use,  and  clear  the  way. 
Make  room !    Squire  Voland  comes  1  '3^    Room,  gentle 

rabble,  room ! 
Here,  Doctor,  hold  to  me :  in  one  jump  we  '11  resume 
An  easier  space,  and  from  the  crowd  be  free : 
It 's  too  much,  even  for  the  like  of  me. 
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Yonder,  with  special  light,  there  's  something  shining 

clearer 
Within  those  bushes ;  I  Ve  a  mind  to  see. 
Come  on !  we  '11  slip  a  little  nearer. 

FAUST. 

Spirit  of  Contradiction  !     On !  I  'U  follow  straight 
'T  is  planned  most  wisely,  if  I  judge  aright : 
We  climb  the  Brocken's  top  in  the  Walpurgis- Night, 
That  arbitrarily,  here,  ourselves  we  isolate. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  see,  what  motley  flames  among  the  heather  1 
There  is  a  lively  club  together : 
In  smaller  circles  one  is  not  alone. 

FAUST. 

Better  the  summit,  I  must  own : 
There  fire  and  whirling  smoke  I  see. 
They  seek  the  Evil  One  in  wild  confusion : 
Many  enigmas  there  might  find  solution. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  there  enigmas  also  knotted  be. 

Leave  to  the  multitude  their  riot ! 

Here  will  we  house  ourselves  in  quiet. 

It  is  an  old,  transmitted  trade, 

That  in  the  greater  world  the  little  worlds  are  made. 

I  see  stark-nude  young  witches  congregate, 

And  old  ones,  veiled  and  hidden  shrewdly : 

On  my  account  be  kind,  nor  treat  them  rudely ! 

The  trouble  's  small,  the  fun  is  great. 

I  hear  the  noise  of  instruments  attuning,  — 

V^ile  din  !  yet  one  must  learn  to  bear  the  crooning. 

Come,  come  along !     It  must  be,  I  declare ! 
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1 11  go  ahead  and  introduce  thee  there, 

Thine  obligation  newly  earning. 

That  is  no  little  space :  what  say'st  thou,  friend  ? 

Look  yonder !  thou  canst  scarcely  see  the  end : 

A  hundred  fires  along  the  ranks  are  burning. 

They  dance,  they  chat,  they  cook,  they  drink,  they 

court: 
Now  where,  just  tell  me,  is  there  better  sport  ? 

FAUST. 

WUt  thou,  to  introduce  us  to  the  revel. 
Assume  the  part  of  wizard  or  of  devil  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'm  mostly  used,  't  is  true,  to  go  incognito. 

But  on  a  gala-day  one  may  his  orders  show. 

The  Garter  does  not  deck  my  suit, 

But  honored  and  at  home  is  here  the  cloven  foot 

Perceiv*st  thou  yonder  snail?    It  cometh,  slow  and 

steady ; 
So  delicately  its  feelers  pry, 
That  it  hath  scented  me  already : 
I  cannot  here  disguise  me,  if  I  try. 
But  come !  we  Ul  go  from  this  fire  to  a  newer : 
I  am  the  go-between,  and  thou  the  wooer. 

(  To  sotne^  who  are  sitting  around  dying  embers ;) 

Old  gentlemen,  why  at  the  outskirts  ?     Enter ! 
1  'd  praise  you  if  I  found  you  snugly  in  the  centre, 
With  youth  and  revel  round  you  like  a  zone : 
You  each,  at  home,  are  quite  enough  alone. 

GENERAL. 

Say,  who  would  put  his  trust  in  nations, 

Howe'er  for  them  one  may  have  worked  and  planned  ? 
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For  with  the  people,  as  with  women. 
Youth  always  has  the  upper  hand. 

MINISTER. 

They  're  now  too  i2cc  from  what  is  just  and  sage. 
I  praise  the  old  ones,  not  unduly : 
When  we  were  all-in-all,  then,  truly, 
Then  was  the  real  golden  age. 

PARVENU. 

We  also  were  not  stupid,  either. 

And  what  we  should  not,  often  did ; 

But  now  all  things  have  from  their  bases  slid, 

Just  as  we  meant  to  hold  them  fast  together. 

AUTHOR. 

Who,  now,  a  work  of  moderate  sense  will  read? 
Such  works  are  held  as  antiquate  and  mossy  j 
And  as  regards  the  younger  folk,  indeed, 
They  never  yet  have  been  so  pert  and  saucy. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

(who  ail  at  once  appears  very  old).^^ 

I  feel  that  men  are  ripe  for  Judgment-Day, 

Now  for  the  last  time  I  've  the  witches*-hill  ascended : 

Since  to  the  lees  my  cask  is  drained  away. 

The  world's,  as  well,  must  soon  be  ended. 

HUCKSTER-WITCH. 

Ye  gentlemen,  don't  pass  me  thus ! 

Let  not  the  chance  neglected  be ! 

Behold  my  wares  attentively : 

The  stock  is  rare  and  various. 

And  yet,  there  's  nothing  I  Ve  collected — 

No  shop,  on  earth,  like  this  you  '11  find !  — 
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Which  has  not,  once,  sore  hurt  inflicted 

Upon  the  world,  and  on  mankind. 

No  dagger  's  here,  that  set  not  blood  to  flowing ;  '^o 

No  cup,  that  hath  not  once,  within  a  healthy  frame 

Poured  speedy  death,  in  poison  glowing : 

No  gems,  that  have  not  brought  a  maid  to  shame ; 

No  sword,  but  severed  ties  for  the  unwary, 

Or  from  behind  struck  down  the  adversary. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Gossip !  the  times  thou  badly  comprehendest : 
What 's  done  has  happed  —  what  haps,  is  done ! 
'T  were  better  if  for  novelties  thou  sendest : 
By  such  alone  can  we  be  won. 

FAUST. 

Let  me  not  lose  myself  in  all  this  pother ! 
This  is  a  ^r,  as  never  was  another ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  whirlpool  swirls  to  get  above : 

Thou  'rt  shoved  thyself,  imagining  to  shove. 

FAUST. 

But  who  is  that  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Note  her  especially, 
T  is  Lilith. 

FAUST. 

Who? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Adam's  first  wife  is  she.'** 
Beware  the  lure  within  her  lovely  tresses, 
The  splendid  sole  adornment  of  her  hair ! 
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When  she  succeeds  therewidi  a  ycmth  to  snara^ 
Not  soon  again  she  frees  him  from  her  jesses. 

FAUST. 

Those  two,  die  old  one  with  the  yomig  one  sitting 
They  Ve  danced  already  more  than  fitting. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

No  rest  to-nigfat  for  young  or  old  I 

They  start  another  dance :  come  now,  let  us  tidse  hold  I 

FAUST  {dancing witktkeyotmgwitck). 

A  lovely  dream  once  came  to  me ;  ^ 
I  then  beheld  an  apple-tree, 
And  there  two  fairest  apples  shone : 
They  lured  me  so,  I  climbed  thereon. 

THE  FAIR  ONE. 

Apples  have  been  desired  by  you, 
Since  first  in  Paradise  they  grew ; 
And  I  am  moved  with  joy,  to  know 
That  such  within  my  garden  grow. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (dancing  with  the  old  one), 

A  dissolute  dream  once  came  to  me : 
Therein  I  saw  a  cloven  tree, 

Which  had  a ; 

Yet, as  't  was,  I  ^ncied  it 

THE  OLD  ONE. 

I  offer  here  my  best  salute 
Unto  the  knight  with  cloven  foot ! 

Let  him  a prepare. 

If  him does  not  scare. 
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PROKTOPHANTASMIST.»<3 

Accursed  folk !    How  dare  you  venture  thus  ? 
Had  you  not,  long  since,  demonstration 
That  ghosts  can't  stand  on  ordinary  foundation  ? 
And  now  you  even  dance,  like  one  of  us ! 

THE  FAIR  ONE  {dancin£\. 

Why  does  he  come,  then,  to  our  ball  ? 

FAUST  {dancing, 

O,  ever3rwhere  on  him  you  fall ! 

When  others  dance,  he  weighs  the  matter : 

If  he  can't  every  step  bechatter, 

Then  't  is  the  same  as  were  the  step  not  made ; 

But  if  you  forwards  go,  his  ire  is  most  displayed. 

If  you  would  whirl  in  regular  gyration 

As  he  does  in  his  dull  old  mill, 

He  'd  show,  at  any  rate,  good-will,  — 

Especially  if  you  heard  and  heeded  his  hortation. 

PROKTOPHANTASMIST. 

You  still  are  here  ?    Nay,  't  is  a  thing  unheard  ! 

Vanish,  at  once  !    We  Ve  said  the  enlightening  word* 

The  pack  of  devils  by  no  rules  is  daunted : 

We  are  so  wise,  and  yet  is  Tegel  haunted.'** 

To  clear  the  folly  out,  how  have  I  swept  and  stirred ! 

'T  will  ne'er  be  clean  :  why,  't  is  a  thing  unheard ! 

THE  FAIR  ONE. 

Then  cease  to  bore  us  at  our  ball ! 

PROKTOPHANTASMIST. 

I  tell  you,  spirits,  to  your  face, 

I  give  to  spirit-despotism  no  place ; 

My  spirit  cannot  practise  it  at  alL 
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( 7%e  dance  contimtes,) 

Naught  will  succeed,  I  see,  amid  such  revels ; 
Vet  something  from  a  tour  I  alwa3rs  save,^ 
And  hope,  before  my  last  step  to  the  grave, 
To  overcome  the  poets  and  the  devils. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

He  now  will  seat  him  in  the  nearest  puddle ; 

The  solace  this,  whereof  he  's  most  assured : 

And  when  upon  his  rump  the  leeches  hang  and  fuddle, 

He  'U  be  of  spirits  and  of  Spirit  cured. 

( To  Faust,  who  has  left  thi  dance :) 

Wherefore  forsakest  thou  the  lovely  maiden, 
That  in  the  dance  so  sweetly  sang  ? 

FAUST. 

Ah  !  in  the  midst  of  it  there  sprang 

A  red  mouse  from  her  mouth  —  sufficient  reason !  '^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That 's  nothing !     One  must  not  so  squeamish  be ; 
So  the  mouse  was  not  gray,  enough  for  thee. 
Who  'd  think  of  that  in  love's  selected  season  1 

FAUST. 

Then  saw  I  — 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What? 

FAUST. 

Mephisto,  seest  thou  there, 
Alone  and  far,  a  girl  most  pale  and  fair  ? 
She  falters  on,  her  way  scarce  knowing, 
As  if  with  fettered  feet  that  stay  her  going. 
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I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  me 

As  if  my  kindly  Margaret  were  she. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Let  the  thing;  be !    All  thence  have  evil  drawn : 

It  is  a  magic  shape,  a  lifeless  eidolon. 

Such  to  encounter  is  not  good : 

Their  blank,  set  stare  benumbs  the  human  blood, 

And  one  is  almost  turned  to  stone. 

Medusa's  tale  to  thee  is  known. 

FAUST. 

Forsooth,  the  eyes  they  are  of  one  whom,  dying, 
No  hand  with  loving  pressure  closed ; 
That  is  the  breast  whereon  I  once  was  lying,  — 
The  body  sweet,  beside  which  I  reposed  1 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'T  is  magic  all,  thou  fool,  seduced  so  easily ! 
Unto  each  man  his  love  she  seems  to  be. 

FAUST. 

The  woe,  the  rapture,  so  ensnare  me, 
That  from  her  gaze  I  cannot  tear  me  ! 
And,  strange !  around  her  fairest  throat 
A  single  scarlet  band  is  gleaming, 
No  broader  than  a  knife-blade  seeming ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Quite  right !    The  mark  I  also  note. 

Her  head  beneath  her  arm  she  '11  sometimes  carry; 

T  was  Perseus  lopped  it,  her  old  adversary. 

Thou  crav'st  the  same  illusion  still ! 

Come,  let  us  mount  this  little  hill ; 

The  Prater  shows  no  livelier  stir,  '^7 
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FAUST. 


And,  if  they  Nre  not  bewitched  my  senses 
I  verily  see  a  theatre. 
What 'agoing  on? 

SERVIBILIS.'^ 

T  will  shortly  recommence: 
A  new  performance — t  is  the  last  of  seven. 
To  give  that  nornber  is  the  custom  here : 
'T  was  by  a  Dilettante  written. 
And  Dilettanti  in  the  parts  appear. 
That  now  I  vanish,  pfiudon,  I  entreat  you  1 
As  Dilettante  I  the  curtain  raise. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

When  I  upon  the  Blocksbeig  meet  yoo, 
I  find  it  good :  for  that 's  your  proper  phce. 
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XXII. 

WALPURGIS-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
Oberon  and  Titania's  Golden  Wedding.'* 

INTERMEZZO. 
MANAGER. 

SONS  of  Mieding,  rest  tCMiay !  «»> 
Needless  your  machinery : 
Misty  vale  and  mountain  gray, 
That  is  all  the  scenery. 

HERALD. 

That  the  wedding  golden  be, 
Must  fifty  years  be  rounded : 
But  the  Golden  give  to  me, 
When  the  strife  's  compounded. 

OBERON. 

Spirits,  if  you  Ye  here,  be  seen  — 
Show  yourselves,  delighted ! 
Fairy  king  and  fairy  queen, 
They  are  newly  plighted. 

PUCK.'S* 

Cometh  Puck,  and,  light  of  limb, 
Whisks  and  whirls  in  measure  : 
Come  a  hundred  after  him. 
To  share  with  him  the  pleasure. 


I^  WAUST. 

ARIEL.'S" 

Ariel's  song  is  heavenly-pure, 
His  tones  are  sweet  and  rare  ones : 
Though  ugly  faces  he  allure, 
Yet  he  allures  the  ia^x  ones. 

OBERON. 

Spouses,  who  would  fain  agree. 
Learn  how  we  were  mated ! 
If  your  pairs  would  loving  be. 
First  be  separated ! 

TTTANIA. 

If  her  whims  the  wife  control, 
And  the  man  berate  her. 
Take  him  to  the  Northern  Pole, 
And  her  to  the  Equator ! 

ORCHESTRA.      TUTTI.»S3 

Fortissimo, 

Snout  of  fly,  mosquito-bill, 
And  kin  of  all  conditions, 
Frog  in  grass,  and  cricket-trill,  — 
These  are  the  musicians ! 

SOLO.'54 

See  the  bagpipe  on  our  track ! 
'T  is  the  soap-blown  bubble : 
Hear  the  schneckeschnicke-schnack 
Through  his  nostrils  double ! 

SPIRIT,  JUST   GROWING   INTO   FORM.'SS 

Spider's  foot  and  paunch  of  toad. 
And  little  wings  —  we  know  'em  ! 
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A  little  creature  t  will  not  be, 
But  yet,  a  little  poem. 

A  LITTLE  COOFLE.** 

little  step  and  lofty  leap 
Through  honey-dew  and  fragrance ; 
You  'U  never  mount  the  airy  steep 
With  all  your  tripinng  vagraoce. 

INQUISTTIVE  TRAVELLER.'^' 

Is  't  but  masqueracUng  play  7 
See  I  with  precision  ? 
Oberoo,  the  beauteous  fay, 
Meets,  to-night,  my  vision  I 

ORTHODOX.'* 

Not  a  claw,  no  tail  I  see  t 

And  yet,  beyond  a  cavil, 

like  "  the  Gods  of  Greece,"  must  he 

Also  be  a  devil 

NORTHERN  ARTIST,'" 

1  only  seize,  with  sketchy  air, 
Some  outlines  of  the  tourney ; 
Yet  I  betimes  myself  prepare 
For  my  Italian  journey. 

PURIST. 

My  t>ad  luck  brings  me  here,  alas  I 
How  roars  the  orgy  louder  ! 
And  of  the  witches  in  the  mass, 
But  only  two  wear  powder. 

VOONO    WITCH. 

Powder  becomes,  like  petticoat, 
A  gray  and  wrinkled  noddy ; 
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So  I  sit  naked  on  my  goat. 
And  show  a  strapping  body. 

MATRON. 

We  've  too  much  tact  and  policy 
To  rate  with  gibes  a  scolder; 
Yet,  young  and  tender  though  you  be, 
I  hope  to  see  you  moulder. 

LEADER  OF  THE  BAND. 

Fly-snout  and  mosquito-bill. 
Don't  swarm  so  round  the  Naked ! 
Frog  in  grass  and  cricket-trill, 
Observe  the  time,  and  make  it ! 

WEATHERCOCK  {towards  one  side).^^ 

Society  to  one's  desire ! 
Brides  only,  and  the  sweetest ! 
And  bachelors  of  youth  and  fire, 
And  prospects  the  completest  1 

WEATHERCOCK   (towards  the  other  side). 

And  if  the  Earth  don't  open  now 
To  swallow  up  each  ranter, 
Why,  then  will  I  myself,  I  vow, 
Jump  into  hell  instanter ! 

XENIES/*' 

Us  as  little  insects  see  ! 
With  sharpest  nippers  flitting. 
That  our  Papa  Satan  we 
May  honor  as  is  fitting. 

HENNINGSJ^ 

How,  in  crowds  together  massed, 
They  are  jesting,  shameless ! 
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They  will  even  say,  at  last. 
That  their  hearts  are  blameless. 

MUSAGETBS. 

Among  this  witches'  revelry 
His  way  one  gladly  loses ; 
And,  truly,  it  would  easier  be 
Than  to  command  the  Muses. 

CI-DEVANT  GENIUS  OF  THE  AGE. 

The  proper  folks  one's  talents  laud: 
Come  on,  and  none  shall  pass  us ! 
The  Blocksberg  has  a  summit  broad, 
Uke  Germany's  Parnassus. 

INQUISITIVE  TRAVELLER. 

Say,  who 's  the  stifiE  and  pompous  man  ? 
He  walks  with  haughty  paces : 
He  snu£9es  all  he  snufiie  can : 
"  He  scents  the  Jesuits'  traces." 

CRANE. '63 

Both  clear  and  muddy  streams,  for  me 
Are  good  to  fish  and  sport  in : 
And  thus  the  pious  man  you  see 
With  even  devils  consorting. 

WORLDLING.*^ 

Yes,  for  the  pious,  I  suspect, 
All  instruments  are  fitting ; 
And  on  the  Blocksberg  they  erect 
Full  many  a  place  of  meeting. 

DANCER. 

A  newer  chorus  now  succeeds ! 
I  hear  the  distant  drumming. 
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'^  Don't  be  disturbed  1  't  is,  in  the  reeds, 
The  bittern's  changeless  booming." 

DANdNG-MASTER. 

How  each  his  legs  in  nimble  trip 
Lifts  up,  and  makes  a  clearance  i 
The  crooked  jump,  the  heavy  skip. 
Nor  care  for  the  appearance. 

GOOD  FELLOW.'^S 

The  rabble  by  such  hate  are  held. 
To  maim  and  slay  delights  them : 
As  Orpheus'  lyre  the  brutes  compelled. 
The  bagpipe  here  unites  them. 

DOGMATIST. 

I  '11  not  be  led  by  any  lure 

Of  doubts  or  critic-cavils : 

The  Devil  must  be  something,  sure,  — 

Or  how  should  there  be  devils  ? 

IDEALIST/"^ 

This  once,  the  fancy  wrought  in  me 
Is  really  too  despotic : 
Forsooth,  if  I  am  all  1  see, 
I  must  be  idiotic  ! 

REALIST. 

This  racking  fuss  on  every  hand. 
It  gives  me  great  vexation ; 
And,  for  the  first  time,  here  I  stand 
On  insecure  foundation. 

SUPERNATURALIST. 

With  much  delight  I  see  the  play, 
And  grant  to  these  their  merits. 
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Since  from  the  devils  I  also  may 
Infer  the  better  spirits. 

SCEPTIC.**' 

The  flame  they  follow,  on  and  on. 
And  think  they  're  near  the  treasure : 
But  Devil  rhymes  with  Doubt  alone, 
So  I  am  here  with  pleasure. 

LEADER  OF  THE  BAND. 

Frog  in  green,  and  cricket-trill. 
Such  dilettants !  —  perdition ! 
Fly-snout  and  mosquito-bill,  — 
Each  one  's  a  fine  musician ! 

THE  ADROIT.'" 

Sanssauci^  we  call  the  clan 
Of  merry  creatures  so,  then ; 
Go  a-foot  no  more  we  can. 
And  on  our  heads  we  go,  then. 

THE   AWKWARD. 

Once  many  a  bit  we  sponged ;  but  now, 
God  help  us  !  that  is  done  with : 
Our  shoes  are  all  danced  out,  we  trow, 
We  Ve  but  naked  soles  to  run  with. 

WILL-0*-THE-WISPS.*<^ 

From  the  marshes  we  appear, 
Where  we  originated ; 
Yet  in  the  ranks,  at  once,  we  Ve  here 
As  glittering  gallants  rated. 

SHOOTING-STAR. 

Darting  hither  from  the  sky, 
In  star  and  fire  light  shooting, 
9* 
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Cross^wise  now  in  grass  I  lie : 
Who  '11  help  me  to  my  footing? 

THE  HEAVY  FELLOWS. 

Room !  and  round  about  us,  room  1 
Trodden  are  the  grasses : 
Spirits  also,  spirits  come. 
And  they  are  bulky  masses. 

PUCK. 

Enter  not  so  stall-fed  quite, 
Like  elephant-calves  about  one ! 
And  the  heaviest  weight  to-night 
Be  Puck,  himself  the  stout  one ! 

ARIEL. 

If  loving  Nature  at  your  back. 
Or  Mind,  the  wings  uncloses, 
Follow  up  my  airy  track 
To  the  mount  of  roses ! 

ORCHESTRA. 

Pianisstmo. 

Cloud  and  trailing  mist  overhead 
Are  now  illuminated : 
Air  in  leaves,  and  wind  in  reed. 
And  all  is  dissipated.*^ 
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XXIIL 

DREARY  DAY.«»« 

A  Field. 

Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

FAUST. 

IN  misery !  In  despair !  Long  wretchedly  astray  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  now  imprisoned!  That 
gracious,  ill-starred  creature  shut  in  a  dungeon  as  a 
criminal,  and  given  up  to  fearful  torments!  To  this 
has  it  come !  to  this !  —  Treacherous,  contemptible  spir- 
it, and  thou  hast  concealed  it  from  me !  —  Stand,  then, 
—  stand !  Roll  the  devilish  eyes  wrathf ully  in  thy  head ! 
Stand  and  defy  me  with  thine  intolerable  presence! 
Imprisoned!  In  irretrievable  misery!  Delivered  up 
to  evil  spirits,  and  to  condemning,  unfeeling  Man !  And 
thou  hast  lulled  me,  meanwhile,  with  the  most  insipid 
dissipations,  hast  concealed  from  me  her  increasing 
wretchedness,  and  suffered  her  to  go  helplessly  to  ruin ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

She  is  not  the  first 

FAUST. 

Dog !  Abominable  monster  I  Transform  him,  thou 
Infinite  Spirit !  transform  the  reptile  again  into  his  dog- 
shape,  in  which  it  pleased  him  often  at  night  to  scamper 
on  before  me,  to  roll  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  unsus- 
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pecting  wanderer,  and  hang  upon  his  shoulders  when 
he  fell !  Transform  him  again  into  his  favorite  likeness, 
that  he  may  crawl  upon  his  belly  in  the  dust  before  me, 
—  that  I  may  trample  him,  the  outlawed,  under  foot ! 
Not  the  first !  O  woe  !  woe  which  no  human  soul  can 
grasp,  that  more  than  one  being  should  sink  into  the 
depths  of  this  misery,  —  that  the  first,  in  its  writhing 
death-agony  under  the  eyes  of  the  Eternal  Forgiver,  did 
not  expiate  the  guilt  of  all  others  !  The  misery  of  this 
single  one  pierces  to  the  very  marrow  of  my  life ;  and 
^    thou  art  calmly  grinning  at  the  fate  of  thousands ! 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Now  we  are  already  again  at  the  end  of  our  wits, 
where  the  understanding  of  you  men  runs  wild.  Why 
didst  thou  enter  into  fellowship  with  us,  if  thou  canst 
not  carry  it  out  ?  Wilt  fly,  and  art  not  secure  against 
dizziness  ?  Did  we  thrust  ourselves  upon  thee,  or  thou 
thyself  upon  us  ? 

FAUST. 

Gnash  not  thus  thy  devouring  teeth  at  me  !  It  fills 
me  with  horrible  disgust.  Mighty,  glorious  Spirit,  who 
hast  vouchsafed  to  me  Thine  apparition,  who  knowest 
my  heart  and  my  soul,  why  fetter  me  to  the  felon-com- 
rade, who  feeds  on  mischief  and  gluts  himself  with 
ruin  } 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hast  thou  done  ? 

FAUST. 

Rescue  her,  or  woe  to  thee !  The  fearfuUest  curse 
he  upon  thee  for  thousands  of  ages  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  cannot  loosen  the  bonds  of  tlie  Avenger,  nor  undo 
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his  bolts.    Rescue  her  ?    Who  was  it  that  plunged  her 
into  ruin  ?    I,  or  thou  ? 

(Faust  looks  around  toilMy,) 

Wilt  thou  grasp  the  thunder  ?  Well,  that  it  has  not 
been  given  to  you,  miserable  mortals!  To  crush  to 
pieces  the  innocent  respondent  —  that  is  the  tyrant- 
fashion  of  relieving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

FAUST. 

Take  me  thither !    She  shall  be  free ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  the  danger  to  which  thou  wilt  expose  thyself? 
Know  that  the  guilt  of  blood,  from  thy  hand,  still  lies 
upon  the  town !  Avenging  spirits  hover  over  the  spot 
where  the  victim  fell,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  returning 
murderer. 

FAUST. 

That,  too,  from  thee  ?  Murder  and  death  of  a  world 
upon  thee,  monster !  Take  me  thither,  I  say,  and  lib- 
erate her ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  will  convey  thee  there ;  and  hear,  what  I  can  do ! 
Have  I  all  the  power  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth  ?  I  will 
becloud  the  jailer's  senses :  get  possession  of  the  key, 
and  lead  her  forth  with  human  hand!  I  will  keep 
watch :  the  magic  steeds  are  ready,  I  will  carry  you  o£L 
So  much  is  in  my  power. 

FAUST 

Up  and  away ! 
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FAUST. 


XXIV. 


NIGHT. 


Open  Field.«7" 


(Faust  a$ui  Mephistophelks  speeding  omoard  on  black 

horses.) 
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FAUST. 

AT  weave  they  there  round  the  raven-stone  ? 


BfEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  know  not  what  they  are  brewing  and  doing. 

FAUST. 

Soaring  up,  sweeping  down,  bowing  and  bending ! 

MEPH ISTOPHELES. 

A  witches'-guild. 

FAUST. 

They  scatter,  devote  and  doom  ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


On !  on ! 
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XXV. 
DUNGEON. 


FAUST 
{^arith  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  lamp^  before  an  iron  door), 

A  SHUDDER,  long  unfelt,  comes  o'er  me; 
Mankind's  collected  woe  overwhelms  me,  here. 
She  dwells  within  the  dark,  damp  walls  before  me, 
And  all  her  crime  was  a  delusion  dear ! 
What  I    I  delay  to  free  her  ? 
I  dread,  once  again  to  see  her  ? 
On  I  my  shrinking  but  lingers  Death  more  near. 

{He  grasps  the  lock :  the  sound  of  singing  is  heard  inside,) 

My  mother^  the  harlot^^T^ 

Who  put  me  to  death; 
My  father^  the  variety 

Who  eaten  me  hath  / 
Little  sister^  so  good^ 
Laid  my  bones  in  the  wood, 
In  the  damp  moss  and  clay  : 

Then  was  I  a  beautiful  bird  c^  the  wood; 
Fly  away  I    Fly  away  / 

FAUST  (unlocking). 

She  does  not  dream  her  lover  listens  near ; 

That  he  the  rattling  chain,  the  rustling  straw,  can  hear. 

{He  enters^ 
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MARGARET  {hiding  herself  on  the  poUH). 
Woe !  woe !    They  come.    O  death  of  bitterness ! 

FAUST  (whispering. 

Hush  !  hush  !    The  hour  is  come  that  frees  thee. 

MARGARET  (throwing  herself  be/are  him). 
Art  thou  a  man,  then  pity  my  distress ! 

FAUST. 

Thy  cries  will  wake  the  guards,  and  they  will  seize  thee  1 
(He  takes  hold  of  the  fetters  to  unlock  them,) 

MARGAteT  {on  her  knees). 

Who,  headsman !  unto  thee  such  power 

Over  me  could  give  ? 

Thou  'rt  come  for  me  at  midnight-hour : 

Have  mercy  on  me,  let  me  live ! 

Is  't  not  soon  enough  when  morning  chime  has  rung? 

{She  rises.) 

And  I  am  yet  so  young,  so  young ! 

And  now  Death  comes,  and  ruin ! 

I,  too,  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 

My  love  was  near,  but  now  he  's  far ; 

Torn  lies  the  wreath,  scattered  the  blossoms  are. 

Seize  me  not  thus  so  violently ! 

Spare  me !     What  have  I  done  to  thee  ? 

Let  me  not  vainly  entreat  thee ! 

I  never  chanced,  in  all  my  days,  to  meet  thee  ! 

FAUST. 

Shall  I  outlive  this  misery? 
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MARGARET. 

Now  am  I  wholly  in  thy  might 

But  let  me  suckle,  first,  my  baby ! 

I  blissed  it  all  this  livelong  night ; 

They  took  't  away,  to  vex  me,  maybe, 

And  now  they  say  I  killed  the  child  outright 

And  never  shall  I  be  glad  again. 

They  sing  songs  about  me !  't  is  bad  of  the  folk  to  do  it  1 

There 's  an  old  story  has  the  same  refrain ; 

Who  bade  them  so  construe  it  ? 

FAUST  (falling  upon  his  knees). 

Here  lieth  one  who  loves  thee  ever. 
The  thraldom  of  thy  woe  to  sever. 

MARGARET  {flinging  herself  beside  him). 

0  let  us  kneel,  and  call  the  Saints  to  hide  us ! 
Under  the  steps  beside  us, 

The  threshold  under, 

Hell  heaves  in  thunder ! 

The  Evil  One 

With  terrible  wrath 

Seeketh  a  path 

His  prey  to  discover ! 

FAUST  {alimd). 
Margaret !  Margaret ! 

MARGARET  {attentively  lisUning). 
That  was  the  voice  of  my  lover ! 

{She  springs  to  her  feet :  the  fetters  fall  off.) 

Where  is  he  ?     I  heard  him  call  me. 

1  am  free !     No  one  shall  enthrall  me. 
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To  his  neck  will  I  fly. 

On  his  bosom  lie ! 

On  the  threshold  he  stood,  and  Margaret  /  callings 

Midst  of  Hell's  howling  and  noises  appalling^ 

Midst  of  the  wrathful,  infernal  derision, 

I  knew  the  sweet  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  vision  J 

FAUST. 

'TisI! 

MARGARET. 

'T  is  thou !    O,  say  it  once  again ! 

{Clasping  him.) 

'T  is  he  1  't  is  he !    Where  now  is  all  my  pain  ? 
The  anguish  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  chain  ? 
'T  is  thou  !    Thou  comest  to  save  me, 
And  I  am  saved  !  — 
Again  the  street  I  see 
Where  first  I  looked  on  thee  ; 
And  the  garden,  brightly  blooming, 
Where  I  and  Martha  wait  thy  coming. 

Faust  {struggling  to  Uave) . 
Come  !     Come  with  me ! 

MARGARET. 

Delay,  now ! 
So  fain  I  stay,  when  thou  delayest ! 

( Caressing  him.) 

FAUST. 
Away,  now ! 

If  longer  here  thou  stayest, 

We  shall  be  made  to  dearly  rue  it 
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MARGARET. 

Kiss  me !  —  canst  no  longer  do  it  ? 

My  friend,  so  short  a  time  thou  'rt  missing, 

And  hast  unlearned  thy  kissing  ? 

Why  is  my  heart  so  anxious^  on  thy  breast  ? 

Where  once  a  heaven  thy  glances  did  create  me, 

A  heaven  thy  loving  words  expressed, 

And  thou  didst  kiss,  as  thou  wouldst  suffocate  me — 

Kiss  me ! 

Or  I  'U  kiss  thee ! 

{She  embraces  hhn^ 

Ah,  woe  I  thy  lips  are  chill, 

And  still.  ^ 

How  changed  in  fashion 

Thy  passion ! 

Who  has  done  me  this  ill  ? 

{She  turns  away  from  him,) 

FAUST. 

Come,  follow  me  !    My  darling,  be  more  bold : 

I  '11  clasp  thee,  soon,  with  warmth  a  thousand-fold ; 

But  follow  now  !    *T  is  all  I  beg  of  thee. 

MARGARET   [turning  to  him). 

And  is  it  thou  ?    Thou,  surely,  certainly  ? 

FAUST. 

T  is  I !     Come  on  ! 

MARGARET. 

Thou  wilt  unloose  my  chain. 
And  in  thy  lap  wilt  take  me  once  again. 
How  comes  it  that  thou  dost  not  shrink  from  me  ?  — 
Say,  dost  thou  know,  my  friend,  whom  thou  mak'st  free? 
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FAUST. 

Come !  ccnne !    The  night  abready  vanisheth. 

MARGARET. 

My  mother  have  I  put  to  deadi ; 

I  've  drowned  the  baby  bom  to  diee. 

Was  it  not  given  to  thee  and  me  ? 

Thee,  too! — 'T  is  thou !    It  scarcely  true  dodi  seem- 

Give  me  diy  hand !    'T  is  not  a  dream ! 

Thy  dear,  dear  hand !  —  But,  ah,  't  b  wet! 

Why,  wipe  it  ofiE !    Methinks  that  yet 

There 's  blood  thereon. 

Ah,  God !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Nay,  sheathe  thy  sword  at  last ! 

Do  not  affray  me ! 

FAUST. 

O,  let  the  past  be  past ! 
Thy  words  will  slay  me  1 

MARGARET. 

No,  no !    Thou  must  outiive  us. 

Now  I  '11  tell  thee  the  graves  to  give  us : 

Thou  must  begin  to-morrow 

The  work  of  sorrow ! 

The  best  place  give  to  my  mother. 

Then  close  at  her  side  my  brother, 

And  me  a  little  away, 

But  not  too  very  far,  I  pray  ! 

And  here,  on  my  right  breast,  my  baby  lay ! 

Nobody  else  will  lie  beside  me !  — 

Ah,  within  thine  arms  to  hide  me. 

That  was  a  sweet  and  a  gracious  bliss. 

But  no  more,  no  more  can  I  attain  it ! 

I  would  force  myself  on  thee  and  constrain  it. 
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And  it  seems  thou  repellest  my  kiss : 
And  yet 't  is  thou,  so  good,  so  kind  to  see  I 

FAUST. 

If  thou  feel*st  it  is  I,  then  come  with  me  I 

MARGARET. 

Out  yonder  ? 

FAUST. 

To  freedom. 

■ 

MARGARET. 

If  the  grave  is  there, 
Death  lying  in  wait,  then  come  ! 
From  here  to  eternal  rest : 
No  further  step  —  no,  no ! 
Thou  goest  away!    O  Henry,  if  I  could  go ! 

FAUST. 

Thou  canst !    Just  will  it !    Open  stands  the  door. 

MARGARET. 

I  dare  not  go :  there  \s  no  hope  any  more. 

Why  should  I  fly  ?    They  '11  still  my  steps  waylay  I 

It  is  so  wretched,  forced  to  beg  my  living, 

And  a  bad  conscience  sharper  misery  giving ! 

It  is  so  wretched,  to  be  strange,  forsaken. 

And  I  'd  still  be  followed  and  taken  ! 

FAUST. 

I  *11  stay  with  thee. 

MARGARET. 

Be  quick !     Be  quick ! 

Save  thy  perishing  child  !  • 

Away !    Follow  the  ridge 
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Up  by  the  bixwlc. 

Over  the  bridge. 

Into  the  woody 

To  the  left,  where  the  plank  b  placed 

In  the  pool! 

Seize  it  in  haste  I 

'T  ii  trying  to  rise, 

T  is  struggUng  stiU ! 

Save  it  I    Save  it  I 

Faust. 

Recall  diy  wandering  ndll ! 

One  step^  and  thou  art  free  at  last! 

MAROARBT. 

If  the  mountain  we  had  only  passed  I 

There  sits  my  mother  upon  a  stone,  — 

I  feel  an  icy  shiver ! 

There  sits  my  mother  upon  a  stone, 

And  her  head  is  wagging  ever. 

She  beckons,  she  nods  not,  her  heavy  head  ^dls  o'er ; 

She  slept  so  long  that  she  wakes  no  more. 

She  slept,  while  we  were  caressing : 

Ah,  those  were  the  days  of  blessing  I 

FAUST. 

Here  words  and  prayers  are  nothing  worth ; 
I  *11  venture,  then,  to  bear  thee  forth. 

MARGARET. 

No — let  me  go !    I  '11  suffer  no  force ! 

Grasp  me  not  so  murderously  ! 

I  've  done,  else,  all  things  for  the  love  of  thee. 

FAUST. 

The  day  dawns :  Dearest !    Dearest  I 
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MARGARET. 

Day  ?  Yes,  the  day  comes, — the  last  day  breaks  for  me  I 

My  wedding-day  it  was  to  be !  '7* 

Tell  no  one  thou  has  been  with  Margaret ! 

Woe  for  my  gariand  1    The  chances 

Are  over  —  *t  is  all  in  vain ! 

We  shall  meet  once  again, 

But  not  at  the  dances ! 

The  crowd  is  thronging,  no  word  is  spoken : 

The  square  below 

And  the  streets  overflow : 

The  death-bell  tolls,  the  wand  is  broken. 

I  am  seized,  and  bound,  and  delivered  — 

Shoved  to  the  block  —  they  give  the  sign  I 

Now  over  each  neck  has  quivered 

The  blade  that  is  quivering  over  mine. 

Dumb  lies  the  world  like  the  grave !  \ 

FAUST. 

0  had  I  ne'er  been  bom  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {appears  outside). 

Off !  or  you  're  lost  ere  morn. 
Useless  talking,  delaying  and  praying  I 
My  horses  are  neighing : 
The  morning  twilight  is  near. 

MARGARET. 

What  rises  up  from  the  threshold  here  ? 
He !  he  !  suffer  him  not ! 
What  does  he  want  in  this  holy  spot  ? 
He  seeks  me ! 

FAUST. 

Thou  shalt  live. 


UARCARET. 

Judgment  of  God !  myself  to  thee  I  give. 

HEPUISTOPHELES   (ta  FAUST). 

Come !  or  I U  leave  her  in  the  lurch,  and  tbee  t 

HAKGARET. 

Thine  am  I,  Father!  rescue  me  I 
Ye  angels,  holy  cohorts,  guard  me,'" 
Camp  around,  and  from  evil  ward  me! 
Henry !     I  shudder  to  think  of  thee. 

HEPH ISTOPUELES. 

She  is  judged  I  "• 

VOICE  {/rem  aieii^. 
She  is  saved ! 


{J/e  disapptars  viilh  Faust  ) 

VOICE  {from  within,  dying  aaiay). 
Henry !  Henry ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  a  work  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  extensive 
and  continual  comment,  the  passages  which  seem  to  re- 
quire elucidation  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  already  de- 
termined. At  every  point  where  the  reader  is  supposed  to 
be  doubtful  in  regard  to  the  true  path,  not  one,  but  a  score 
of  tracks  has  been  prepared  for  him.  From  the  exhaustive 
and  somewhat  wearisome  work  of  Diintzcr  to  the  latest  crit- 
ical essay  which  has  issued  from  the  German  press,  the  ref- 
erences in  the  text  to  contemporary  events  or  fashions  of 
thought  have  been  detected  ;  the  words  of  old  or  new  coin- 
age have  been  tested  and  classified ;  and  the  obscure  pas- 
sages have  received  such  a  variety  of  interpretation,  that 
they  finally  grow  clear  again  by  the  force  of  contrast 

My  first  intention  was,  to  give  the  substance  of  German 
criticism  concerning  both  parts  of  Faust ;  but  the  further  I 
advanced,  the  more  unprofitable  aj^peared  such  a  plan.  The 
work  itself  grew  in  clearness  and  coherence  in  proportion  as 
I  withdrew  from  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  its  interpreters. 
I  have  examined  every  commentary  of  importance,  from 
Schubarth  (1820)  and  Hinrichs  (1825)  to  Kreyssig  (1866), 
with  this  advantage,  at  least,  —  that  each  and  all  have  led 
me  back  to  find  in  the  author  of  Faust  his  own  best  com- 
mentator.    After   making  acquaintance,   sometimes  at   the 
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cost  of  much  patience,  with  the  theories  of  many  sincere 
though  self-asserting  minds,  and  ascertaining  what  marvel- 
lous webs  of  meaning  may  be  spun  by  the  critic  around  a 
point  of  thought,  simple  enough  in  its  poetical  sense,  I  have 
always  returned  to  Goethe's  other  works,  to  his  correspond- 
ence (especially  with  Schiller  and  Zelter)  and  his  conver- 
sations, sure  of  gaining  new  light  and  refreshment.* 

I  should  only  confuse  the  reader  by  attempting  to  set  forth 
all  the  forms  of  intellectual,  ethical,  or  theological  signifi- 
cance which  have  been  attached  to  the  characters  of  Faust. 
The  intention  of  the  work,  reduced  to  its  simplest  element, 
is  easily  grasped ;  but  if  every  true  poet  builds  larger  than 
he  knows,  this  drama,  completed  by  the  slow  accretion  of 
sixty  years  of  thought,  may  be  assumed  to  have  a  vaster 
background  of  design,  change,  and  reference  than  almost 
anything  else  in  Literature.  Like  an  old  Gothic  pile,  its 
outline  is  sometimes  obscured  in  a  labyrintl\  of  details. 
While,  in  the  Notes  which  succeed,  it  will  now  and  then  be 
necessary  for  me  to  give  the  conflicting  interpretations,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  wander  from  the  text  as  little  as  possible, 
and,  even  when  dealing  with  enigmas,  to  keep  open  a  way 
past^  if  not  through  them.  The  embarrassing  abundance 
of  the  material  is  somewhat  diminished  for  me  by  the  omis- 
sion of  all  technical  or  philological  criticism,  and  my  chief 
task  will  be  to  distinguish  between  those  helps  which  all 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  method,  drawn  from  my  own  experience,  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lewes,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Goetht  (Book 
VI. ),  says:  "Critics  usually  devote  their  whole  attention  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Idea  of  Faust :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  laborious 
search  after  a  remote  explanation  they  have  overlooked  the  more  obvious 
and  natural  explanation  furnished  by  the  work  itself  The  reader  who 
has  followed  mc  thus  far  will  be  aware  that  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
that  Philosophy  of  Art  which  consists  in  translating  Art  into  Philosophy, 
and  that  I  trouble  myself,  and  him,  very  little  with  'considerations  on  the 
Idea.'  Experience  tells  me  that  the  Artists  themselves  had  quite  other 
objects  in  view  than  that  of  developing  an  Idea  ;  and  experience  further 
says  that  the  Artist's  public  is  by  no  means  primarily  anxious  about  the 
Idea,  but  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  critics,  —  who  cannot  agree  upoo  the 
\v.>\x\\  among  themselves." 
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readers  require  and  the  points  which  are  interesting  only  to 
•pedal  students  of  the  work. 

In  many  instances,  I  have  simply  illustrated  the  text 
by  parallel  passages.  Where  I  have  discovered  these,  in 
Goethe's  works  or  correspondence,  they  have  often  been  of 
service  in  suggesting  (in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence) 
the  probable  time  when  certain  scenes  were  written,  and 
thereby  the  interests  or  influences  which  may  have  then 
swayed  the  author's  mind.  The  variation  in  tone  between 
different  parts  of  the  work,  though  sometimes  very  delicate, 
b  always  perceptible ;  and  the  reader  to  whom  the  original 
is  an  unknown  tongue  needs  all  the  side-lights  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  its  translated  forms. 

The  *•  Paralipomena"  (Supplementary  Fragments)  to  Faust 
have  not  heretofore  been  given  by  any  English  translator. 
Yet  in  a  work  of  such  importance  we  may  also  learn  from 
what  the  author  has  omitted,  not  less  than  from  what  he 
has  accepted.  The  variations  made  in  his  original  design 
assist  us  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  design  itself  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  the  passages  of  the  "  Paralipomena  " 
have,  properly,  the  character  of  explanatory  notes  ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  inserted  each,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its 
appropriate  place,  instead  of  giving  them  in  a  body,  as  in 
the  standard  German  edition  of  Goethe. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  commentary  on  Faust  would 
be  a  biography  of  Goethe,  written  with  special  reference  to 
this  one  work.  In  the  Chronology  of  Faust  (Appendix  II.) 
I  have  given  such  particulars  as  are  necessary  to  the  illus- 
tration of  its  interrupted  yet  life-long  growth.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  combine  the  Notes  and  the  Chro- 
nology without  confusing  the  material  ;  yet  the  two  should 
be  taken  as  parallel  explanations,  which  the  reader  needs  to 
follow  at  the  same  time.  In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  him  not 
to  be  discouraged,  if,  on  the  first  reading,  the  meaning  of 
some  passages,  and  their  significance  as  portions  of  an  *'  in- 
commensurable "  plan,  —  as  Goethe  himself  characterized 
it,  —  should  not  be  entirely  clear.     When  he  has  become 
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Cuniliu  with  the  history  of  the  work,  and  is  able  to  overlook 
it  M  a  whole,  the  fitness  —  or  the  unfilnes*  —  of  the  multi- 
tude of  parts  becomes  gradually  evident ;  the  comprewed 
meaningi  expand  into  breadth  and  distinctness ;  and  even 
those  enigmas  which  seem  to  defy  an  ultimate  analysis  will 
chaim  him  by  dissolving  Joto  new  ones,  or  by  showing  him 
fbtms  of  thought  which  bde  and  change  as  be  seeks  to  le- 
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NOTES. 


I.    Dedication. 

The  Dedication  was  certainly  not  written  earlier  than  the 
year  1797,  when  Goethe,  encouraged  by  Schiller's  hearty  in- 
terest in  the  work,  determined  to  complete  the  "  Fragment " 
of  the  First  Part  of  Faust,  published  in  1790.  Twenty-four 
years  had  therefore  elapsed  since  the  first  scenes  of  the  work 
were  written :  the  poet  was  forty-eight  years  old,  and  the 
conceptions  which  had  haunted  him  in  his  twenty-first  year 
seemed  already  to  belong  to  a  dim  and  remote  Past.  The 
shadowy  forms  of  the  drama,  which  he  again  attempts  to 
seize  and  hold,  bring  with  them  the  phantoms  of  the  friends 
to  whom  his  earliest  songs  were  sung.  Of  these  friends,  his 
sister  Cornelia,  Merck,  I.enz,  Basedow,  and  Gottcr  were 
dead  ;  Klopstock,  Lavatcr,  and  the  Stolbergs  were  estranged ; 
and  Jacobi,  Klinger,  Kestner,  and  others  were  separated 
from  him  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  Cotter  died 
in  March,  1797,  and,  as  it  is  evident  from  Goethe's  letters 
to  Schiller  that  he  worked  upon  Faust  only  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  in  that  year,  the  Dedication  was  probably 
then  written. 

Nothing  of  Goethe  has  been  more  frequently  translated 
than  these  four  stanzas,  —  and  nothing,  I  may  add,  is  more 
difficult  to  the  translator. 
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2.    Prelude  on  the  Stage. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  precisely  when  this  was  written : 
from  Goethe's  correspondence,  some  inferences,  which  point 
to  the  year  1798,  may  be  drawn.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  critics  in  their  philosophical  analyses  of  this  prelude, 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  calling  it  a  "  poetic  pref- 
ace "  to  the  work.  Goschen*s  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  in 
1790,  had  not  been  a  successful  venture:  the  "  Fragment " 
of  Faust,  although  fully  appreciated  by  the  few,  seemed  to 
have  made  no  impression  upon  the  public,  while  it  had  been 
assailed  and  ridiculed  by  the  author's  many  literary  enemies. 
Goethe  always  published  his  poetical  works  without  a  pref- 
ace ;  but  in  the  "  Prelude  on  the  Stage  "  he  makes  use  of 
the  characters  to  contrast  the  Poet's  purest  activity  with  the 
tastes  and  desires  of  the  Public,  two  classes  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  Manager  and  Merry- Andrew.  The  dia- 
logue indicates,  in  advance,  the  various  elements — imagina- 
tion, fancy,  shrewd  experience,  folly,  and  **  dramatic  non- 
sense "  —  which  will  be  woven  into  the  work.  At  the  same 
time,  it  indirectly  admits  and  accounts  for  the  author's  un- 
popularity', and  the  lack  of  recognition  which  he  still  antici- 
pates. 

3.     The  posts  are  set^  the  booth  of  boards  completed. 

The  "booth  of  boards"  purposely  refers  to  the  rude, 
transportable  puppet  theatres  in  which  Goethe  first  saw 
Faust  represented.  There  is  already  a  foreshadowing  of 
some  of  the  qualities  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  in  the 
Poet  and  Manager. 

4.      They  come  to  look,  and  they  prefer  to  stare. 

Goethe  writes,  in  1802  ("  IVcim  arise  hes  Ho  ft  heater  ^''^ :  "One 
can  show  the  public  n(^  greater  respect  than  in  forbearing  to 
treat  it  as  a  mob.  The  mob  hurry  unprepared  to  the  theatre, 
demand  that  which  may  l)e  immediately  enjoyed,  desire  to 
stare,  be  amazed,  laugh,  weep,  and  therefore  compel  the 
managers,  who  are  dependent  on  them,  to  descend  more  or 
£ss  to  their  level." 
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5.     Who  offers  much,  brings  something  unto  many. 

'*  One  should  give  his  works  the  greatest  possible  variety 
and  excellence,  so  that  each  reader  may  be  able  to  select 
something  for  himself,  and  thus,  in  his  own  way,  become  a 
participant"  —  Goethe  to  Schiller  (1798). 

6.     This,  aged  Sirs,  belongs  to  you. 

It  is  the  Poets  whom  the  Merry- Andrew  thus  addresses. 
His  assertion  of  the  perpetual  youth  of  Genius  is  not  ironi- 
cal, but  (as  appears  from  the  Manager's  remarks)  is  intended 
as  a  compliment. 

"  To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of 
manhood,  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and  nov- 
elty  with  the  appearances  which  every  day,  for  perhaps  forty 
years,  had  rendered  familiar,  — 

'  Both  sun  and  moon,  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman,*  — 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the 
marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talent"  —  Coleridge. 

7.     J*'rom  Heaven,  across  the  World,  to  Hell. 

Goethe  says  to  Eckermann  (in  1827) :  *'  People  come  and 
ask,  what  idea  I  have  embodied  in  my  Faust  ?  As  if  I  knew, 
myself,  and  could  express  it!  ''From  Heaven,  across  the 
World,  to  Hell '  —  that  might  answer,  if  need  were  ;  but  it 
b  not  an  idea,  only  the  course  of  the  action." 

The  reference  in  this  line,  curiously  enough,  is  to  the 
course  of  action  in  the  old  Faust-Legend,  not  to  the  close  of 
the  Second  Part,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Heaven,  in- 
stead of  Hell.  Yet  at  the  time  when  the  line  was  written 
the  project  of  the  Second  Part  —  in  outline,  at  least  —  was 
completed.  Did  Goethe  simply  intend  to  keep  his  secret 
from  the  reader? 

8.     Prologue  in  Heaven. 

Some  of  Goethe's  commentators  suppose  that  this  Pro- 
logue was  added  by  him,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

10*  O 
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design  of  Faust  was  not  understood,  in  the  "  Fragment "  first 
published.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  June,  I797» 
before  the  "  Prelude  on  the  Stage,"  and  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  forth  the  moral  and  intellectual  problem 
which  underlies  the  drama.  Although  possibly  suggested 
by  the  Prologue  in  Hell  of  two  of  the  puppet-plays,  its 
character  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  interviews  of  Satan 
with  the  Lord,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Job. 
Upon  this  point,  Goethe  (in  1825)  said  to  Eckermann: 
"  My  Mephistopheles  sings  a  song  of  Shakespeare ;  and  why 
should  he  not  ?  Why  should  I  give  myself  the  trouble  to 
compose  a  new  song,  when  Shakespeare's  was  just  the  right 
one,  saying  exactly  what  was  necessary  ?  .  If,  therefore,  the 
scheme  of  my  Faust  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Job» 
that  is  also  quite  right,  and  I  should  be  praised  rather  than 
censured  on  account  of  it." 

The  earnest  reader  will  require  no  explanation  of  the 
problem  propounded  in  the  Prologue.  Goethe  states  it 
without  obscurity,  and  solves  it  in  no  uncertain  terms  at 
the  close  of  the  Second  Part.  The  mocking  irreverence  of 
Mephistopheles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  although  it 
belongs  to  the  character  which  he  plays  throughout,  seems 
to  have  given  some  difficulty  to  the  early  English  transla- 
tors. Lord  Leveson  Gowcr  terminates  the  Prologue  with  the 
Chant  of  the  Archangels  ;  Mr.  Blackic  omits  it  entirely,  but 
adds  it  in  an  emasculated  form,  as  an  Appendix  ;  while  Dr. 
Anster  satisfies  his  spirit  of  reverence  by  printing  Der  Herr 
where  the  English  text  requires,  "  The  Lord."  Coleridge's 
charge  of '* blasphemy"  evidently  refers  to  this  Prologue; 
but  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  charge,  Coleridge  was 
hardly  capable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  Faust  was 
written. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  hints  which  Goethe  let  fall,  that  he 
at  one  time  contemplated  the  introduction  into  Faust  of  the 
doctrine  ascribed  to  Origen,  —  that  it  was  possible  for  Satan 
to  repent  and  be  restored  to  his  former  place  as  an  angel  of 
light.  Falk  reports  Goethe  as  saying  :  **  Yet  even  the  clever 
Madame  de  Stael  was  greatly  scandalized  that  I  kept  the 
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deril  in  such  good-humor.  In  the  presence  of  God  the 
Father,  she  insisted  upon  it,  he  ought  to  be  more  grim  and 
spiteful.  What  will  she  say  if  she  sees  him  promoted  a  step 
higher,  —  nay,  perhaps,  meets  him  in  heaven  ?  "  On  another 
occasion,  he  exclaimed  (if  we  may  trust  Falk) :  "At  bottom, 
the  most  of  us  do  not  know  how  either  to  love  or  to  hate. 
They  *  don't  like '  me  !  An  insipid  phrase !  —  I  don't  like 
them  either.  Especially  when,  after  my  death,  my  Walpur- 
gis-Sack  comes  to  be  opened,  and  all  the  tormenting  Stygian 
spirits,  imprisoned  until  then,  shall  be  let  loose  to  plague  all 
even  as  they  plagued  me  ;  or  if,  in  the  continuation  of  Faust, 
they  should  happen  to  come  upon  a  passage  where  the 
Devil  himself  receives  Grace  and  Mercy  from  God,  —  that. 
I  should  say,  they  would  not  soon  forgive  !  " 

9.    Chant  of  the  Archangels. 

The  three  Archangels  advance  in  the  order  of  their  dignity, 
as  it  is  given  in  the  "Celestial  Hierarchy"  of  Dionysius 
Areopagita;  who  was  also  Dante's  authority  on  this  point 
{ParctdisOj  Canto  XXVIII).  Raphael,  the  inferior,  com- 
mences, and  Michael,  the  chief,  closes  the  chant 

Shelley  speaks  of  this  "  astonishing  chorus,"  and  very 
truly  says :  **  It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  another  lan- 
guage the  melody  of  the  versification  :  even  the  volatile 
strength  and  delicacy  of  the  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of 
translation,  and  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  a  caput  mor' 
iuum." 

I  shall  not,  however,  imitate  Shelley  in  adding  a  literal 
translation.  Here,  more  than  in  almost  any  other  poem, 
the  words  acquire  a  new  and  indescribable  power  from  their 
rhythmical  collocation.  The  vast,  wonderful  atmosphere  of 
space  which  envelops  the  lines  could  not  be  retained  in 
prose,  however  admirably  literal.  The  movement  of  the 
original  is  as  important  as  its  meaning.  Shelley's  transla- 
tion of  the  stanzas,  however,  is  preferable  to  Hayward's, 
which  contains  five  inaccuracies. 

The  magnificent  word  Donnerganj;^ — *' thunder  march  * 
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(first  stanza,  fourth  b'ne)  —  had  already  occurred  in  a  fine 
line  of  one  of  Schiller's  earliest  poems,  —  "  Elysium  "  :  — 

"  Berge  bebten  unter  dessen  Donnergsng." 

la    Pardon^  this  troop  I  cannot  follow  after, 

Mephistopheles  here  refers  to  the  Chant  of  the  Archan- 
gels. His  mocking  spirit  is  at  once  manifested  in  these 
lines,  and  in  his  ironical  repetition  of  "  the  earliest  day." 

1 1 .  HTtile  Man*s  desires  and  aspirations  stir^ 
He  cannot  choose  but  err. 

The  original  of  this  is  the  single,  well-known  line  :  Es  hrt 
der  Menschf  so  long  er  strebt.  It  has  seemed  to  me  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  full  meaning  of  these  words  —  that  error  is  a 
natural  accompaniment  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
Man  —  in  a  single  line.  Here,  as  in  a  few  other  places,  I  do 
not  feel  bound  to  confine  myself  to  the  exact  measure  and 
limit  of  the  original.  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  com- 
paring some  other  versions  :  — 

Hayward.  —  Man  is  liable  to  error,  while  his  struggle 
lasts. 

Anster.  —  Man's  hour  on  Earth  is  weakness,  error,  strife. 

Brooks.  — Man  errs  and  staggers  from  his  birth. 

SwANWiCK.  —  Man,  while  he  striveth,  is  prone  to  err. 

Blackie.  —  Man  must  still  err,  so  long  he  strives. 

Martin.  —  Man,  while  his  struggle  lasts,  is  prone  to  stray. 

Beresford.  —  Man  errs  as  long  as  lasts  his  strife. 

Birch.  —  Man  *s  prone  to  err  in  acquisition.  (!) 

Blaze.  —  L'homme  s'egare,  tant  qu'il  cherche  son  but. 

12,  A  good  man,  through  obscurest  aspiration^ 
Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  way. 

In  these  lines  the  direction  of  the  plot  is  indicated.  They 
suggest,  in  advance,  its  moral  Jhiouement,  at  the  close  of 
the  Second  Part.  Goethe,  on  one  occasion,  compared  the 
"  Prologue  in  Heaven  "  to  the  overture  of  Mozart*s  Don 
<^iovannit  in  which  a  certain  musical  phrase  occurs  which  is 
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not  repeated  until  the  finale;  and  his  comparison  had  refer- 
ence to  the  idea  expressed  in  these  lines. 

13.    But  ye ^  God^s  sons  in  love  and  duty. 

Here  the  Lord,  turning  away  from  Mephistopheles,  sud- 
denly addresses  the  Archangels  and  the  Heavenly  Hosts. 
The  expression  Das  IVerdende,  in  the  third  following  line, 
which  I  have  translated  "  Creative  Power,"  means,  literally, 
"  that  which  is  developing  into  being.'*  SheUey,  who  was 
not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be,  a  good  German  scholar,  en- 
tirely misses  the  meaning  of  the  closing  quatrain,  notwith- 
standing he  avoids  the  rhymed  translation.     His  lines, 

'*  Let  that  which  ever  operates  and  lives 
Qasp  jrou  within  the  limits  of  its  love ; 
And  seize  with  sweet  and  melancholy  thou^t 
The  floating  phantoms  of  its  loveliness," 

h9ve  nothing  of  the  suggestive  force  and  fulness  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

Hayward  quotes,  apparently  from  a  private  letter,  Carlyle*s 
interpretation  of  the  passage  :  *'  There  is,  clearly,  no  trans- 
lating of  these  lines,  especially  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  them  is  pretty  dis- 
tinct.   The  Lord  has  just  remarked,  that  man  (poor  fellow) 
needs  a  devil,  as  travelling  companion,  to  spur  him  on  by 
means  of  Denial ;  whereupon,  turning  round  (to  the  angels 
and  other  perfect  characters),  he  adds,  *  But  ye,  the  genuine 
sons  of  Heaven,  joy  ye  in  the  living  fulness  of  the  beautiful 
(not  of  the  logical,  practical,  contradictory,  wherein  man  toils 
imprisoned) ;  let  Being  (or  Existence),  which  is  everywhere 
a  glorious  birth,  into  higher  being,  as  it  forever  works  and 
lives,  encircle  you  with  the  soft  ties  of  love  ;  and  whatsoever 
wavers  in  the  doubtful  empire  of  appearance '  (as  all  earthly 
things  do),  *  that  do  ye,  by  enduring  thought,  make  firm.' 
Thus  would  Das  Werdendcy  the  thing  that  is  a-being,  mean 
no  less  than  the  universe  (the  visible  universe)  itself  ;  and  1 
paraphrase  it  by  *  Existence,  which  is  everywhere  a  birth, 
into  higher  Existence,'  and  make  a  comfortable  enough  kind 
of  sense  out  of  that  quatrain." 
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The  intention  of  the  passage,  we  might  suppose,  is  suffi- 
ciently clear.  It  was  Goethe's  habit,  as  an  author,  to  quietly 
ignore  the  conventional  theology  of  his  day :  yet  Mr.  He- 
raud  insists  that  "  The  Lord  "  of  the  Prologue  is  the  Sec- 
ond Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  the  four  lines  com- 
mencing with  Dtis  Werdende  are  simply  another  form  of 
invoking  **  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost!"  The 
unusual  construction  of  these  lines — the  first  half  implying 
a  benediction,  and  the  second  half  a  command  —  has  been 
retained  in  the  translation. 

14.    Fausfs  Monologue, 

This  scene,  from  its  commencement  to  the  close  of  Wag- 
ner's interview  with  Faust,  was  probably  written  as  early  as 
1773.  In  style,  as  well  as  in  substance,  it  suggests  the  pup- 
pet-play rather  than  the  published  Faust  legend.  In  IVahr- 
heit  und  Dichtung^  Goethe  says,  in  describing  his  intercourse 
with  Herder,  in  Strasburg  (1770) :  "  The  puppet-play  echoed 
and  vibrated  in  many  tones  through  my  mind.  I,  also,  had 
gone  from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  and  was 
early  enough  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all.  I  had  tried  life 
in  many  forms,  and  the  experience  had  left  me  only  the  more 
unsatisfied  and  worried.  I  now  carried  these  thoughts  about 
with  me,  and  indulged  myself  in  them,  in  lonely  hours,  but 
without  committing  anything  to  writing.  Most  of  all,  I 
concealed  from  Herder  my  mystic-cabalistic  chemistry,  and 
ever)'thing  connected  with  it." 

The  text  of  various  puppet-plays,  which  has  been  recov- 
ered by  Simrock,  Von  dor  Hagen,  and  other  zealous  German 
scholars,  enables  us  to  detect  the  source  of  Goethe's  concep- 
tion,—  the  original  corner-stone  whereupon  he  builded.  In 
the  play,  as  given  in  Ulm  and  Strasburg,  there  is  a  brief 
Prologue  in  Hell,  in  which  Pluto  orders  the  temptation  of 
Faust.  Notwithstanding  the  variation  of  the  action  in  the 
different  plays,  the  opening  scene  possesses  very  much  the 
same  character  in  all  of  them.  As  performed  by  Schiitz, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Faust  is  represented  as 
seated  at   a  table,   upon  which   lies   an   open   book.     His 
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soliloquy  commences  thus :  "  With  all  my  learning,  I, 
Johannes  Faust,  have  accomplished  just  so  much,  that  I 
must  blush  with  self-shame.  I  am  ridiculed  everywhere, 
no  one  reads  my  books,  all  despise  me.  How  fain  am  I  to 
become  more  perfect !  Therefore  I  am  rigidly  resolved  to 
instruct  myself  in  necromancy." 

In  Geisselbrecht^s  puppet-play,  Faust  also  sits  at  a  table 
and  turns  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  He  says  :  "  I  seek  for 
learning  in  this  book  and  cannot  find  it.  Though  I  study  all 
books  from  end  to  end,  I  cannot  discover  the  touchstone  of 
wisdom.  O,  how  unfortunate  art  thou,  Faust  I  I  have  all 
along  thought  that  my  luck  must  change,  but  in  vain 

0  Fatherland  I  thus  thou  rewardest  my  industry,  my  labor, 
the  sleepless  nights  I  have  spent  in  £sithoming  the  mysteries 
of  Theology  !    But,  no  !    By  Heaven,  I  will  no  longer  delay, 

1  will  take  upon  myself  all  labor,  so  that  I  may  penetrate 
into  that  which  is  concealed,  and  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
nature ! " 

In  the  Augsburg  puppet-play,  Faust  exclaims :  *'  I,  too, 
have  long  investigated,  have  gone  through  all  arts  and 
sciences.  I  became  a  Theologian,  consulted  authorities, 
weighed  all,  tested  all, — polemics,  exegesis,  dogmatism. 
AH  was  babble :  nothing  breathed  of  Divinity !  I  became  a 
Jurist,  endeavored  to  become  acquainted  with  Justice,  and 
learned  how  to  distort  justice.  I  found  an  idol,  shaped 
by  the  hands  of  self-interest  and  self-conceit,  a  bastard  of 
Justice,  not  herself.  I  became  a  Physician,  intending  to 
learn  the  human  structure,  and  the  methods  of  supporting  it 
when  it  gives  way  ;  but  I  found  not  what  I  sought,  —  I  only 
found  the  art  of  methodically  murdering  men.  I  became  a 
Philosopher,  desiring  to  know  the  soul  of  man,  to  catch 
Truth  by  the  wings  and  Wisdom  by  the  forelock  ;  and  I 
found  shadows,  vapors,  follies,  bound  into  a  system ! " 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Faust-Legend  "  (Appen- 
dix I.)  for  further  information  concerning  these  plays.  I 
have  given  the  above  quotations,  to  indicate  Goethe's  start- 
ing-point —  which  is  also  his  point  of  divergence  —  from  the 
popular  story. 
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I  have  also  added  the  opening  scene  of  BCarlowe'a  **  Faus- 
tus"  (Appendix  III.)  for  the  sake  of  convenient  compari« 
son. 

15.    Fly  I    Upt  and  seek  the  broody  free  land! 

"  Moreover,  there  are  forces  which  increase  one's  produce 
tiveness  in  rest  and  sleep  ;  but  they  are  also  found  in  rnove^ 
ment  There  are  such  forces  in  water,  and  especially  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  fresh  air  of  the  open  fields  is  where  we 
properly  belong ;  it  is  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  imme- 
diately breathed  upon  man,  and  a  divine  power  excrdses  its 
influence  over  him."  —  Goethe  to  Eckermann  ( 182S). 

16.     From  Nostradamus*  very  hand. 

The  astrologer  Nostradamus  (whose  real  name  was 
Michel  de  N6tre-Dame)  was  bom  at  St.  Remy,  in  Provence, 
in  the  year  1503.  At  first  celebrated  as  a  ph3rsician,  he 
finally  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  and  published,  in  I55$> 
a  collection  of  prophecies  in  rhymed  quatrains,  entitled  Les 
Prophecies  de  Michel  Nostradamus^  which  created  an  imme- 
diate sensation,  and  found  many  believers  ;  especially  as 
the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France  seemed  to  verify  one  of 
his  mystical  predictions.  He  was  appointed  physician  to 
Charles  IX.  and  continued  the  publication  of  his  prophe- 
cies, asserting,  however,  that  the  study  of  the  planetary 
aspects  was  not  alone  sufficient,  but  that  the  gift  of  second- 
sight,  which  God  grants  only  to  a  few  chosen  persons,  is 
also  necessary.  He  died  in  the  year  1566;  and  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1781  his  prophecies  were  included  in  the  Roman 
Index  Expurgatorius^  for  the  reason  that  they  declare  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy. 

17.     The  Sign  of  the  Macrocosm, 

The  term  "  Macrocosm  "  was  used  by  Pico  di  Mirandola, 
Paracelsus,  and  other  mystical  writers,  to  denote  the  uni- 
verse. They  imagined  a  mysterious  correspondence  between 
the  Macrocosm  (the  world  in  large)  and  the  Microcosm  (the 
world  in  little),  or  Man  ;  and  most  of  the  astrological  theo- 
ries were  based  on  the  influence  of  the  former  upon  the  latter. 
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From  some  of  Goethe's  notes,  still  in  existence,  we  learn 
that  during  the  time  when  the  conception  of  Faust  first 
occupied  his  mind  (1770-73),  he  read  Welling's  0pm  Magth 
CabbalisHcum^  Paracelsus,  Valentinus,  the  Aurea  Catena  HO' 
fiuri,  and  even  the  Latin  poet  Manilius. 

Mr.  Blackie,  in  his  Notes,  quotes  a  description  of  the 
Macrocosm  from  a  Latin  work  of  Robert  Fludd,  published 
at  Oppenheim  in  1619;  but  the  theory  had  already  been 
given  in  the  Heptaplus  of  Pico  di  Mirandola  (about  1490). 
The  universe,  according  to  him,  consists  of  three  worlds, 
the  earthly,  the  heavenly,  and  the  super-heavenly.  The  first 
includes  our  planet  and  its  enveloping  space,  as  fiu*  as 
the  orbit  of  the  moon ;  the  second,  the  sun  and  stars ;  the 
third,  the  governing  Divine  influences.  The  same  phenom- 
ena belong  to  each,  but  have  difierent  grades  of  manifesta- 
tion. Thus  the  physical  element  of  fire  exists  in  the  earthly 
-sphere,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  the  heavenly,  and  a  seraphic, 
spiritual  fire  in  the  empyrean ;  the  first  bums,  the  second 
quickens,  the  third  loves.  '*  In  addition  to  these  three 
worlds  (the  Macrocosm),"  says  Pico,  "  there  is  a  fourth  (the 
Microcosm),  containing  all  embraced  within  them.  This  is 
Man,  in  whom  are  included  a  body  formed  of  the  elements, 
a  heavenly  spirit,  reason,  an  angelic  soul,  and  a  resemblance 
to  God." 

The  work  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  De  Occulta  Philosophia^ 
which  was  also  known  to  Goethe,  contains  many  references 
to  these  three  divisions  of  the  Macrocosm,  and  their  recip- 
rocal influences.  The  latter  are  described  in  the  passage 
commencing :  "  How  each  the  Whole  its  substance  gives  ! " 

Hayward  quotes,  as  explanatory  of  these  lines,  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Herder's  Idcen  zur  Philosophie  dcr  Ge- 
schichte  der  Menschhei: :  "  When,  therefore,  I  open  the  great 
book  of  Heaven,  and  see  before  me  this  measureless  palace, 
which  alone,  and  everywhere,  the  Godhead  only  has  power 
to  fill,  I  conclude,  as  undistractedly  as  I  can,  from  the  whole 
to  the  particular,  and  from  the  particular  to  the  whole.*' 

The  four  lines  which  Faust  apparently  quotes  ("What 
says  the  sage,  now  first  I  recognize  ")  are  not  fi-om  Nostra- 
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damus.  They  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  some- 
thing in  Jacob  Boehme's  first  vrork,  '*  Aurora,  or  the  Rising 
Dawn,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  an 
actual  quotation. 

i8w     Th£  Sign  of  the  Earth-Spirit, 

"  The  Archaeus  of  the  Orphic  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  the 
elementary  world,  of  the  powerful,  multiformed  earthly  uni- 
verse, to  which  Faust  feels  himself  nearer."  —  ZHintser, 

"The  mighty  and  multiform  universality  of  the  Earth 
itself."  —  Folk, 

"  But  few  succeed  in  calling  up,  that  is  to  say,  grasping 
in  inspired  contemplation,  —  the  Earth-Spirit,  the  spirit  of 
History,  of  the  movement  of  the  human  race  ;  and  still  fewer 
is  the  number  of  those  who  can  endure  the  *  form  of  flame,'  — 
whose  individuality  is  strong  enough  not  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  it." — Kreyssig.  • 

19.     In  the  tides  of  Life ^  in  Action^ $  storm. 

This  chant  of  the  Earth-Spirit  recalls  the  "  Creative  Power 
which  eternally  works  and  lives  "  in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven. 
The  closing  line  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in 
the  work,  De  Sensu  Rerum^  of  the  Dominican  monk,  Campa- 
nella :  "  Mundus  ergo  totus  est  sensus,  vita^  anima^  corpus 
statiia  Dei  altisstmiy  The  "  living  garment  of  the  Deity," 
however,  is  a  much  finer  expression.  The  Spirit's  chant 
probably  lingered  in  Shelley's  memory,  when  he  wrote  :  — 

"  Nature's  vast  frame  —  the  web  of  human  things, 
Birth  and  the  grave." 

20.     O  Death  '  —  /  know  it  —  V  is  my  Famulus  ! 

The  Latin  word  famulus  (servant)  was  applied,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  shield-bearers  of  the  knights,  and  also 
to  persons  owing  the  obligation  of  service  to  the  feudal 
lords.  The  Famulus  of  Faust,  however,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  student,  an  amanuensis,  an  assistant  in  his  laboratory,  and 
a  servitor^  in  the  academic  sense.    The  term  is  still  applied, 
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m  the  German  Universities,  to  those  poor  students  who  fill 
various  minor  offices  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  their  means 
by  the  small  salaries  attached  to  them. 

21.    Wagner. 

The  name — and  perhaps  also  the  primal  suggestion  of 
the  character  —  of  Faust's  Famulus  is  taken  from  the  old 
legend,  in  which  Christopher  Wagner  (see  Appendix  I.), 
after  Faust's  tragic  end,  succeeds  to  his  knowledge  and  en- 
ters on  a  similar,  if  not  so  brilliant  a  career. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  one  of  Goethe's  early 
associates,  during  his  residence  in  Strasburg  and  Frankfort, 
was  Heinrich  Leopold  Wagner  (who  died  in  1779),  and  who 
was  also  an  author.  Goethe  not  only  read  to  him  the  early 
scenes  of  Faust,  but  imparted  to  him,  in  confidence,  the  fate 
of  Margaret,  as  he  meant  to  develop  it ;  and  Wagner  was 
fiuthless  enough  to  make  use  of  the  material  for  a  tragedy 
of  his  own  —  77i€  Infanticide — which  was  published  in 
1776.  Schiller's  poem,  with  the  same  title  (apparently  sug- 
gested by  Wagner's  play),  and  Burger's  ballad  of  "The 
Pastor  of  Taubenheim's  Daughter,"  in  which  the  subject  is 
very  similar,  were  both  written  in  the  year  1781. 

According  to  Hinrichs,  Faust  represents  Philosophy,  and 
Wagner  Empiricism.  DUntzer  calls  the  latter  "  the  repre- 
sentative of  dead  pedantry,  of  knowledge  mechanically  ac- 
quired "  ;  while  other  critics  consider  that  he  symbolizes  the 
Philistine  element  in  German  life,  —  the  hopelessly  material, 
prosaic,  and  commonplace.  Deycks  says  of  Wagner :  "  His 
thoroughly  prosaic  nature  forms  the  sharpest  contrast  to 
Faust,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tion with  Mephistopheles,  because  he  restricts  himself  to 
beaten  tracks,  and  is  repelled  by  all  tricksy  wantonness,  even 
by  all  fresh,  natural  indulgence.  He  is  the  driest  caricature 
of  pure  rational,  formal  knowledge,  without  living  thought  or 
poetry,  and  especially  without  religion." 

It  was  probably  enough  for  Goethe  that  Wagner  furnishes 
a  dramatic  contrast  of  character,  —  a  foil  to  the  boundless 
ideal  cravings  of  Faust     He  betrays  his  nature  in  the  very 
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first  words  he  utters,  and  is  so  admirably  consistent  through- 
out, that  the  reader  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  him. 

22.     Where  ye  for  men  twist  shredded  thought  like  paper. 

This  line,  which  reads,  literally,  "In  which  ye  twist  (or 
curl)  paper-shreds  for  mankind,"  has  been  curiously  mis- 
understood by  most  translators.  The  article  der  before 
Menschheit  was  supposed  by  Ha3rward  to  be  in  the  genitive 
instead  of  the  dative  case,  and  he  gives  the  phrase  thus  :  "  in 
which  ye  crisp  the  shreds  of  humanity  "  !  Blackie  even  says 
"  the  shavings  of  mankind,'*  and  most  of  the  other  English 
versions  repeat  the  mistake,  in  one  or  another  form.  In  the 
French  of  Blaze  and  Stapfer,  however,  the  reading  is  correct. 
Goethe  employs  the  word  Schnittel  (shreds  or  clippings)  as 
a  contemptuous  figure  of  speech  for  the  manner  in  which 
thought  is  presented  to  mankind  in  the  discourses  described 
by  Faust  Therefore  by  using  the  expression  "shredded 
thought  "  in  English,  the  exact  sense  of  the  original  is  pre- 
served. 

23.     Ah,  God !  but  Art  is  long. 

Goethe  was  very  fond  of  using  the  "  ars  longa^  vita  brezHs  " 
of  Hippocrates.  It  occurs  again  in  Scene  IV.,  where  he 
puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Mephistophcles.  The  American 
reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  phrase,  from  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's beautiful  application  of  it,  in  his  "  Psalm  of  Life." 

24.     Or,  at  the  best,  a  Punch-and -Judy  play. 

The  German  phrase,  Haupt-und  Staats-action,  was  applied, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  popular 
puppet-plays  which  represented  famous  passages  of  history. 
It  seems  to  have  been,  originall)',  a  form  of  announcement 
invented  by  some  proprietor  of  a  wandering  puppet-theatre, 
and  may  therefore  be  cquivalently  translated,  as  a  "  First- 
Class  Political  Performance  !  "  The  phrase  was  afterwards 
applied  to  plays  acted  upon  the  stage,  and  Coethe  even 
makes  use  of  it  to  designate  Shakespeare's  historical  dramas. 
In  the  puppet-plays  the  heroic  figures  (Alexander,  Pompey, 
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Charlemagne,  etc)  were  in  the  habit  of  uttering  the  most 
grandiloquent,  oracular  sentences ;  they  were  as  didactic  in 
speech  as  they  were  reckless  and  melodramatic  in  action. 

The  word  pragmatical^  which  I  have  adopted  as  it  stands 
in  the  original,  has  a  somewhat  different  signification  in  Ger- 
man. It  indicates  —  here,  at  least  —  a  pedantic  assumption 
and  ostentation,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  meddlesome  inter* 
ference  which  it  possesses  in  English. 

25.     Have  evermore  been  crucified  and  burned, 

"  There  were  need,"  said  I,  "  of  a  second  Redeemer  com- 
ing, to  deliver  us  from  the  austerity,  the  discomfort  and  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
live." 

"If  he  should  come,"  Goethe  answered,  "the  people 
would  crucify  him  a  second  time."  —  Goethe  to  Eckermann^ 
1829. 

26.     TTiat  so  our  learned  talk  might  be  extended. 

In  "  Faust :  a  Fragment,"  published  in  1790,  Wagner's 
conversation  terminates  with  this  line.  The  first  four  lines 
of  Faust's  following  soliloquy  are  then  added,  and  the  scene 
suddenly  ends.  Then  we  abruptly  break  upon  the  conver- 
sation between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  in  Scene  IV.,  at 

the  line, 

"  And  all  of  life  for  all  mankind  created.'* 

The  remainder  of  the  Monologue,  the  scene  before  the  city- 
gate,  the  first  scene  in  Faust's  study,  and  all  of  the  second 
as  far  as  the  line  just  quoted,  were  first  published  in  the 
completed  edition  of  1808.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that 
portions  of  these  omitted  scenes  were  written  before  1790, 
and  were  then  withheld  on  account  of  their  incompleteness. 

27.     A  thunder-word  hath  swept  me  from  my  stand. 
Faust  here  refers  to  the  reply  of  the  Earth-Spirit :  — 

"Thou  'ft  like  the  spirit  which  thou  comprehendest. 
Not  me  I " 

The  overwhelming  impression  produced  upon  him  by  this 
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phrase  is  only  suspended  during  Wagner's  visit,  and  now 
works  with  renewed  force  upon  his  morbid  mood,  until  it 
swells  to  a  natural  climax. 

28.    And  here  and  there  one  happy  man  sits  lonely. 

In  the  conversations  of  Goethe,  recorded  by  Eckermann, 
Riemer,  and  Falk,  he  more  than  once,  in  referring  to  his 
early  impressions  of  life,  repeats  the  pessimistic  idea  con- 
tained in  these  lines.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
stirred  in  him  the  resolution  to  achieve,  as  far  as  possible*, 
his  own  independent  development  The  subjective  charac- 
ter of  the  early  scenes  of  Faust  is  so  clearly  indicated  that 
we  should  have  recognized  it  without  Goethe's  admission. 
In  1826,  he  said  to  Eckermann  :  '*  In  Wert  her  and  Faust^  I 
was  obliged  to  delve  in  my  own  breast ;  for  the  source  of 
that  which  I  communicated  lay  near  at  hand.** 

29.     Sought  once  the  shining  day^  and  then  in  twilight  dull. 

The  two  adjectives  in  this  line  are  Icicht  (easy,  buoyant) 
and  schwer  (heavy).  Hartung  thinks  that  the  former  is  a 
misprint  for  licht  (shining,  bright)  ;  but  he  is  evidently  mis- 
taken, since  the  adjectives  are  chosen  to  express  opposite 
qualities,  and  the  phrase  lichten  Tag  occurs  in  the  sixth  line 
following.  I  have  chosen  English  words  which  are  not  pre- 
cisely literal,  but,  by  their  antithetic  character,  convey  a 
similar  meaning. 

30.     Earn  it  annv^  to  really  possess  it ! 

It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Goethe  that  no  man  can  really 
possess  that  which  he  has  not  personally  acquired.  He 
considered  his  own  inherited  wealth  and  the  many  opportu- 
nities of  his  life  as  means,  the  value  of  which  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  results  attained  by  their  use.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  :  "  Every  i>on  tnot  which  I  have  uttered,  has  cost  me 
a  purse  of  money  ;  half  a  million  of  my  private  property  has 
run  through  my  hands,  to  enable  me  to  learn  what  I  know  — 
not  only  the  entire  estate  of  my  father,  but  also  my  salary 
and  my  considerable  literary  income  for  more  than  fifty 
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yean."    At  the  close  of  the  Second  Part,  he  makes  the 
aged  Faust  say :  — 

"  He  only  earas  his  freedom  and  exittenoe. 
Who  daily  oonqoers  them  anew." 

31.     On  earth'' s  fair  sun  I  turn  my  back. 

Here,  again,  Goethe  recalls  a  phase  of  his  own  psychologi- 
cal experience,  which  he  describes  at  some  length  in  fVakr" 
keiiumd  DkktuHg(Boo\i  XIII.).  Even  before  Jerusalem's 
suicide  at  Wetzlar  had  furnished  him  with  the  leading  idea 
of  H^ertJUr,  he  had  been  drawn,  by  what  he  calls  the  gloomy 
element  in  English  literature, — especially  by  Hamlet^  Young's 
Nigkt  Thoughts^  and  the  melancholy  rhapsodies  of  Ossian^ 
—  to  study  the  phenomena  of  self-murder  and  apply  them, 
in  imagination,  to  himself.  Among  all  the  instances  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  none  seemed  to  him  nobler  than 
that  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who,  after  a  cheerful  banquet 
with  his  friends,  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  "  This  was 
the  only  deed/*  he  says  (and  in  what  follows,  I  suspect, 
there  is  as  much  Dicktung  as  Wahrheit)^  "  which  seemed  to 
me  worthy  of  imitation,  and  I  was  convinced  that  one  who 
could  not  act  like  Otho  had  no  right  to  go  voluntarily  out 
of  the  world.  Through  this  conviction  I  rescued  myself 
both  from  the  intention  and  the  morbid  fancy  of  suicide, 
which  haunted  an  idle  youth  in  those  fair  times  of  peace. 
I  possessed  a  tolerable  collection  of  weapons,  wherein  there 
was  a  valuable,  keen-edged  dagger.  This  I  placed  con- 
stantly beside  my  bed,  and,  before  putting  out  the  light, 
endeavored  to  try  whether  it  was  possible  to  pierce  my 
breast,  an  inch  or  two  deep,  with  the  sharp  point.  Since, 
however,  the  experiment  never  succeeded,  I  finally  laughed 
at  myself,  discarded  all  hypochondric  distortions  of  fancy, 
and  determined  to  live." 

32.    Chorus  of  Angels. 

In  this  first  chorus  I  have  been  forced,  by  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  meaning,  to  leave  the  second  line  un- 
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rhymed.  The  word  sckleichinden^  in  the  fourth  line,  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  express  by  "  clinging  *'  (Hayward  has 
**  creeping/'  Blackie  "  through  his  veins  creeping/'  and  Dr. 
Hedge  "trailing"),  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English 
phrase  **  dogging  one's  steps."  The  first  of  the  three  Angelic 
Choruses  rejoices  over  Christ's  release  from  Mortality,  the 
second  exalts  him  as  the  ''  Loving  One/'  and  the  third  cele- 
brates his  restoration  to  the  Divine  creative  activity. 

Goethe  heard  a  similar  chant  sung  by  the  common  people 
in  Rome,  in  the  year  1788;  but  his  immediate  model  was 
undoubtedly  the  German  £aster-h3rmn  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
many  variations  of  which  are  given  in  Wackemagel's  work. 
One  of  these,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  thus  com- 
mences :  — 

**  Christus  ist  entanden 

gewaerliche  von  dem  tdt, 
von  alien  sinen  Bandui 
ist  er  erledigdt." 

[Christ  is  arisen 
verily  from  death  ; 
From  all  his  bonds 
is  he  released] 

The  universal  Easter  greeting,  at  this  day,  among  the 
Greeks,  is  Christos  aneste  !  and  the  answer :  aUthos  aneste  ! 
The  same  custom  prevails  throughout  Russia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Catholic  Germany. 

In  1772,  Goethe,  writing  to  Kestner  on  Christmas  Day, 
says  :  "  The  watchman  on  the  tower  trumpeted  his  hymn 
and  awakened  me  :  Praise' J  be  thou^  Jesus  Christ !  I  dearly 
love  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  hymns  that  are  sung.' 
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33.     And  prayer  dissolved  me  in  a  fervent  bliss. 

Again  Goethe  recalls  his  own  early  memories.  These 
lines  describe  the  religious  exaltation  excited  in  his  boyish 
nature  by  Fraulcin  von  Klcttcnburg,  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced into  Wilhelm  Meistcr  (Book  VT.),  in  the  "  Confessions 
of  a  Fair  Spirit."  The  above  line  suggests  a  passage  of  this 
episode  :  *'  Once  I  prayed,  out  of  the  depth  of  my  heart : 
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'now,  Almighty  One,  give  me  faith  I'  I  was  then  in  the 
condition  in  which  one  must  be,  but  seldom  is,  when  one's 
prayers  may  be  accepted  by  God.  Who  could  paint  what 
I  then  felt  1  A  powerful  impulse  drew  my  soul  to  the  Cross, 
on  which  Jesus  perished.  Thus  my  soul  was  near  to  Him 
who  became  Man  and  died  on  the  Cross,  and  in  that  mo- 
menw  I  knew  what  faith  is.  '  This  is  faith  1 '  I  cried,  and 
sprang  up,  almost  as  in  terror.  For  such  emotions  as  these, 
all  words  £ul  us." 

34.    Is  Hty  in  glow  o/birtht 
Rapture  creative  near  f 

These  two  lines,  in  the  original,  are  a  marvel  of  com- 
pressed expression.  The  closest  literal  translation  is  :  "Is 
He,  in  the  bliss  of  developing  into  (higher)  being,  near  to 
the  joy  of  creating,"  —  that  is,  the  bliss  of  being  bom  into 
the  higher  life  to  which  He  has  ascended  is  scarcely  less 
than  the  joy  of  the  Divine  creative  activity.  The  Disciples, 
left  behind  and  still  sharing  the  woes  of  Earth,  bewail  the 
beatitude  which  parts  Him  from  them. 

The  final  Chorus  of  the  Angels,  which  follows,  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  translator,  on  account  of  its  fivefold  dac- 
tylic rhyme.     The  lines  arc,  literally  :  — 

Actively  praising  him. 
Manifesting  love, 
Brotherly  giving  food. 
Preaching,  travelling. 
Promising  blessedness. 
To  you  is  the  Master  near, 
To  you,  He  is  here  I 

In  order  to  retain  the  rhyme,  I  have  been  obliged  to  express 
a  little  more  prominently  the  idea  of  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me,"  —  which  is  implied  in  the  original.  Dr. 
Hedge,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  who  has  hitherto  endeav- 
ored to  reproduce  the  difficult  structure  of  this  Chorus.  He 
thus  translates  the  five  rhymes  :  — 
VOL.  I.  II  P 
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**  Active  in  charity 
Piaiae  him  in  yerity  I 
His  feast,  prepare  it  ye  I 
His  message,  bear  it  ye  I 
His  joy,  declare  it  ye  1'* 


35.    Beforb  the  City-Gate. 

Goethe's  landscapes,  like  those  of  an  artist,  were  always 
drawn  from  real  studies ;  *  and  some  of  his  commentators, 
therefore,  have  tried  to  discover  the  original  of  this  scene. 
Strasburg,  Frankfurt,  and  even  Weimar,  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  but  the  first  of  these  places,  on  the  level  plain  of 
the  Rhine,  does  not  fit  the  description ;  while,  judging  from 
internal  evidence,  the  opening  of  the  scene  must  have  been 
written  before  Goethe's  migration  to  Weimar.  Such  fea- 
tures as  the  river  and  vessels,  the  ferry,  the  suburban  places 
of  resort,  and  the  view  of  the  town  from  a  neighboring 
height,  indicate  Frankfurt ;  and  the  gay,  motley  life  of  the 
multitude  is  another  point  of  resemblance. 

36.     *Tts  trt4€y  she  shmved  me^  on  Saint  Andrew* s  Night. 

St.  Andrew's  Night  is  the  29th  of  November.  It  is  cele- 
brated, in  some  parts  of  Germany,  by  forms  of  divination 
very  similar  to  those  which  are  practised  in  Scotland  on 
Hallow  E'en  (October  31st).  The  maidens,  as  in  Keats's 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes^  believe  that  by  calling  upon  St.  Andrew, 
naked,  before  getting  into  bed,  the  future  sweetheart  will 
appear  to  them  in  a  dream.  Another  plan  is,  to  pour  melted 
lead  through  the  wards  of  a  key  wherein  there  is  the  form 
of  a  cross,  into  a  basin  of  water  fetched  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight  :  the  cooling  lead  will  then  take  the 
form  of  tools  which  indicate  the  trade  of  the  destined  lover. 

37.     She  showed  me  inine^  in  crystal  clear. 
A  magic  crystal,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  but 

•  The  scene  of  his  Elective  AJfinitics,  for  instance,  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Wilhelmsihal,  near  Eisenach.  Not  only  the  castle,  park, 
and  lake,  but  even  the  wood-])atlis  and  the  minutest  features  of  the  sur 
rounding  landscape,  are  described  with  almost  topographical  exactDCss. 
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freqiiefitly,  no  doubt,  as  a  lens,  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pott-  of  divination.  The  methods,  in  fact,  were  varied  to 
8«it>'the  superstition  which  employed  them.  In  Pictor's 
*•  Varieties  of  Ceremonial  Magic  "  (given  in  Scheible's  HHos- 
ier),  twenty-seven  forms  of  divination  are  described  at  length, 
but  Crystallomancy  is  not  among  them.  The  ancients  em- 
ployed between  forty  and  fifty  different  methods. 

38.  Released  from  ice  are  brook  and  river. 

If  this  passage  was  not  added,  or  at  least  re-written,  be- 
tween 1797  and  1808,  —  as  is  possible,  — it  is  interesting  as 
ore  of  the  first  evidences  of  Goethe's  interest  in  Color,  an 
interest  which  finally  developed  into  a  passion,  and  quite 
deceived  him  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  observations. 
His  Farbenlehre  (Science  of  Colors)  was  commenced  in  1790 
and  completed  in  1805,  the  year  of  Schiller*s  death,  although 
it  was  not  published  for  four  or  five  years  afterwards.  Either, 
therefore,  the  allusions  to  color  in  this  early  scene  harmo- 
nized with  the  author's  later  views,  or  they  were  afterwards 
changed  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

39.  All  for  the  dance  the  shepherd  dressed. 

There  is  a  reference  to  this  song  of  the  shepherds  in  Wil- 
helm  Meister  (Apprenticeship),  where  Philine  says:  '**01d 
man,  dost  thou  know  the  melody  :  "All  for  the  dance  the 
shepherd  dressed  "  .^  *  *  Oh,  yes,*  he  replied, '  if  you  will  sing 
and  represent  the  song,  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  part/  Philine 
arose  and  stood  in  readiness.  The  old  man  struck  up  the 
melody,  and  she  sang  a  song  which  we  cannot  communicate 
to  our  readers,  because  they  perhaps  might  find  it  absurd 
or  even  improper."  This  portion  of  Wilhclm  Meister  was 
published  in  1795,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  early 
origin  of  the  scene.  The  graceful  measure  of  the  song, 
which  nevertheless  expresses  the  roughest  realism  of  Ger- 
man peasant-life,  can  only  be  approximately  given  in  another 
language. 

This  episode,  also,  is  suggested  by  Goethe's  earliest  mem- 
ories of  the  various  popular  festivals  in  Frankfurt.    In  Wahr- 
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htU  und  Dichtung  (Book  I.),  he  says  :  "  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Main,  below  the  city,  there  is  a  sulphur  spring,  neatly 
enclosed,  and  surrounded  with  immemorial  linden-trees. 
Not  far  from  it  stands  the  '  Good  People's  Hall,'  formerly 
an  hospital,  built  on  account  of  this  spring.  The  cattle  of 
the  neighborhood  were  brought  together  upon  the  adjoining 
commons,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  and  the  herdsmen, 
with  their  maidens,  had  a  rural  festival,  with  dances  and 
songs,  with  merriment  and  rough  pranks.  .  .  .  The  nurses 
and  maids,  who  are  always  ready  to  treat  themselves  to  a 
walk,  never  failed,  from  our  earliest  years,  to  take  us  with 
them  to  such  places,  so  that  these  country  diversions  are 
among  the  very  first  impressions  which  I  now  recall." 

40.     Sir  Doctor ^  it  is  good  of  you. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  first  and  third  lines  of  a  quatrain 
are  unrhymcd  in  German.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Goethe  in- 
tended to  represent,  by  a  less  musical  verse,  the  more  pro- 
saic nature  and  speech  of  the  common  people.  The  words 
he  employs  in  the  two  addresses  of  the  Old  Peasant  are  the 
simplest  and  plainest ;  the  tone  of  the  verse  is  entirely  that 
of  prose. 

41.      Then  also  you,  though  but  a  youth. 

Duntzcr  conjectures  that  Goethe  derived  the  idea  of  this 
helpful  activity  of  Faust,  upon  which  rests  the  episode  with 
the  peasants,  from  the  histtiry  of  Nostradamus.  In  the  year 
1525,  when  the  latter  was  twenty-two  years  old,  Provence 
was  ilcvastatcd  by  a  pestilence.  The  young  physician  went 
bcjldly  from  house  to  house,  through  the  villages,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  sick,  himself  escaping  all  infection. 

42.      There  iL'iis  a  Lion  red,  a  ivooer  daring. 

The  jargon  of  the  mcdia.*val  alchemists,  from  Raymond 
Luily  to  Paracelsus,  is  used  in  this  description.  The  system 
taught  that  all  substances,  csj)ccially  metals,  had  either  mas- 
culine or  feminine  (pialitics,  as  well  as  inherent  affinities  and 
antipathies.     Campanclla*s  doctrine,  that  all  the  elements  of 
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matter  were  endowed  with  sense  "and  feeling,  was  very  gen- 
erally adopted  by  his  successors  in  the  art  Goethe  drew 
his  description  of  the  preparation  of  the  panacea  partly  from 
Paracelsus,  and  partly  from  Welling's  Opus  Mc^fhCabbcUis- 

The  "  Lion  red  "  is  cinnabar,  called  a  "  wooer  daring  "  on 
account  of  the  action  of  quicksilver  in  rushing  to  an  intimate 
union  (an  amalgam)  with  all  other  metals.  The  Lily  is  a 
preparation  of  antimony,  which  bore  the  name  oiLUium  Para^ 
edsi.  Red,  moreover,  is  the  masculine,  and  white  the  femi- 
nine color.  The  alembic  containing  these  substances  was 
first  placed  in  a  *'  tepid  bath  ''  —  a  vessel  of  warm  water  — 
and  gradually  heated  ;  then  "  tormented  by  flame  unsparing" 
("open  flame,"  in  the  original),  the  two  were  driven  from 
one  "  bridal  chamber  "  to  another,  —  that  is,  their  wedded 
fiimes  were  forced,  by  the  heat,  from  the  alembic  into  a  glass 
retort.  If  then,  the  "  young  Queen,"  the  sublimated  com- 
pound of  the  two  substances,  appeared  with  a  brilliant  color 
—  ruby  or  royal  purple  being  most  highly  esteemed  —  in  the 
retort,  "this  was  the  medicine."  The  product  reminds  us 
of  calomel,  which  is  usually  formed  by  the  sublimated  union 
of  mercury  and  chlorine. 

43.    ^ If  there  be  airy  spirits  near. 

In  his  conversations,  Goethe  more  than  once  speaks  of 
his  youthful  belief  in  spirits,  even  relating  circumstances 
when  be  fancied  their  presence  was  manifested  to  him  ;  and 
Riemer  considers  that  this  passage  is  simply  an  expression 
of  such  belief  Diintzer,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that 
Faust  refers  to  the  sylphs,  or  spirits  of  the  air,  as  they  were 
recognized  in  the  theories  of  the  alchemists.  I  think  it  much 
more  probable  that  the  following  passage,  from  the  Faust- 
legend  in  its  oldest  form  (Frankfurt,  1587),  lingered  in 
Goethe's  memory.  Faust  saj's  to  Mephistopheles  :  "  My 
servant,  declare  what  spirit  thou  art !  "  The  spirit  answered 
and  said  :  "  /  am  a  spirit y  and  a  Jlyinf^  spirit^  pott  fitly  ruling 
under  the  heavens  I  "  In  the  four  lines  of  the  text,  followed 
by  the  wish  for  a  magic  mantle  (such  as  Mephistopheles 
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afterwards  furnishes),  Faust  unconsciously  invokes  the  spirit 
which  is  already  lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  which,  thus 
invited,  appears  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog. 
Wagner,  however,  who  comprehends  nothing  but  the  dry 
lore  with  which  he  is  crammed,  sees  in  Faust^s  words  only  a 
reference  to  the  weather-spirits,  and  thereupon  pompously 
airs  his  own  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

The  expression,  in  the  preceding  couplet,  that  one  part  of 
Faust*s  dual  spirit  sweeps  upwards  "  into  the  high  ancestral 
spaces,"  suggests,  equally,  a  passage  in  the  Augsburg  pup- 
pet-play. He  is  there  made  to  exclaim :  **  Invisible  Spirits, 
receive  me  1  I  soar  to  your  dominion.  Yes,  I  will  lift  my- 
self out  of  this  wretched  atmosphere,  which  is  only  for  com- 
mon men ! " 

44.    Swift  from  the  North  the  spirit-fangs  so  sharp. 

The  belief  in  evil  spirits  inhabiting  the  nether  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  is  very  ancient  Paul  calls  Satan  "  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Ephesians  ii.  2),  and  thus  gives 
Christian  currency  to  a  much  older  superstition.  In  the 
poem  Zodiacus  Vit(r,  of  MarccUus  Palingenius  (written  about 
the  year  1527),  the  different  atmospheric  demons  are  minute- 
ly described.  Their  names  are  Typhurgus  (Mist-bringer), 
Aplestus  (the  Insatiable),  Philokreus  (Lover  of  Flesh),  and 
Miastor  (the  Pefouler).  Wagner's  classification  indicates 
the  effects  of  the  four  winds  upon  the  weather  and  the  hu- 
man frame.  In  Oermany,  the  east  wind  is  dry  and  keen, 
and  the  west  wind  brings  rain. 

Ilayward,  in  his  Notes,  quotes  the  following  additional 
authorities  :  — 

"The  sj)irits  of  the  aire  will  mix  themselves  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  so  infest  the  clyme  where  they 
raise  any  tempest,  that  soudainely  great  mortality  shall 
ensue  to  the  inhabitants."  —  Pierce  PenniUsse  his  Supplica- 
tion, 1592. 

"  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all 
^imes  of  invisible  devils  :  this  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains.* 
—  Burton,  Anat.,  Part  I. 
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45.    Seest  thou  ihe  black  dog  coursing  there,  through  cam  and 
stubble  i' 

The  appearance  of  Mephistopheles  in  the  form  of  a  dog  is 
a  part  of  the  old  legend.  Manlius,  in  the  report  of  his  con- 
versation with  Melancthon,  quotes  the  latter  as  having  said  : 
"  He  (Faust)  had  a  dog  with  him,  which  was  the  Devil." 
The  theologian,  Johann  Gast,  in  his  Sermones  Conviviales, 
describes  a  dinner  given  by  Faust  at  Basle,  at  which  he  was 
present,  and  remarks :  "  He  had  also  a  dog  and  a  horse 
with  him,  both  of  which  I  believe  were  devils,  for  they  were 
able  to  do  everything.  Some  persons  told  me  that  the  dog 
frequently  took  the  shape  of  a  servant  and  brought  him  food.*' 
In  some  of  the  early  forms  of  the  legend  the  name  of  the 
dog  is  given  as  Prastigiar:  he  is  described  in  Widmann  as 
large,  shaggy,  and  black,  but  in  other  versions  he  is  of  a 
dark  red  color.  The  Wagner-legends  all  agree  in  giving  the 
latter,  as  attendant,  an  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
whom  he  called  Auerhahn  (moor-cock). 

Bums,  in  Tarn  O^Shanter,  says :  — 

"  A  winnock -bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o*  beast, 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large.** 

46.     *Tis  written  :  **  /n  the  Beginning  was  the  Word." 


t( 


I  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  how  artfully  the 
poet  has  managed  by  making  Faust,  in  his  perplexed  state 
of  mind,  hit  upon  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  whole 
Bible.  The  dissatisfaction  which  would  thence  arise  would 
bring  his  mind  into  a  fit  state  fur  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  tempter ;  and  thus  would  this  precipitate  spirit  of 
discontent  wrest  the  words  of  truth  to  his  own  destruction. 
As  to  the  interpretations  he  has  given  us  of  the  AOrOIS, 
they  are  as  consistent  and  intelligible  as  the  speculations  of 
human  reason,  upon  one  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  to 
which  it  can  be  directed,  can  be  supposed  to  be."  —  Blackie, 
Notes  to  his  Translation  of  Faust  (London,  1834). 
This  passage  is  not,  as  Blackie  supposes,  a  fortunate  in- 
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spiration  of  Goethe.  It  is  directly  suggested  by  the  legend 
In  Widmann's  "Veritable  History  of  Dr.  Faust"  (Ham- 
burg, 1599)  I  find,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  that  Mephistoph- 
eles  thus  answers  Faust's  proposition  to  discuss  with  him 
certain  questions  of  theology :  "  In  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
Bible,  which  thou  again  art  of  a  mind  to  read,  there  shall  be 
no  more  permitted  to  thee  than,  namely :  the  first,  second, 
and  fifth  books  of  Moses  ;  all  the  others,  except  Job,  shalt 
thou  let  be  ;  and  likewise  in  the  New  Testament  thou  mayst 
read  the  three  Disciples  that  write  of  the  deeds  of  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tax-gatherer,  the  painter  and  the  doctor 
(meaning  Mattheum,  Marcum  and  Lucam) ;  but  John  shalt 
thou  avoids  and  I  forbid  also  the  chatterer  I^ul,  and  such 
others  as  wrote  Epistles." 

This  prohibition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  led  Goethe,  at 
once,  to  the  opening  verse,  the  attempt  to  translate  which 
becomes  not  only  a  source  of  new  perplexity  to  Faust,  but 
also  serves  to  hasten  the  poodle's  transformation.  The  frag- 
ments of  Faust's  soliloquy,  showing  that  his  soul  is  turned 
towards  "  the  love  of  God,*'  disturb  the  evil  spirit  incorpo- 
rated with  the  beast ;  but  the  words  of  John,  to  which  the 
spirit  has  a  special  antipathy,  compel  him  to  betray  his 
presence. 

The  growth  and  terrible  appearance  of  the  poodle  suggest 
a  passage  in  Neumann's  "Curious  Observations  concerning 
the  so-called  Dr.  Faust  "  (1702).  He  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Wier,  the  pupil  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  :  "  A  schoolmaster 
of  Ciosslar  had  learned  from  Faust,  the  magician,  the  formula 
by  which  certain  verses  may  be  used  to  imprison  the  Devil 
in  a  glass.  In  order  that  he  might  not  risk  being  inter- 
rupted, he  went  one  day  into  a  forest ;  and  while  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  invocations,  the  Devil  came  unto  him  in  a 
horrible  form,  with  fiery  eyes,  a  nose  curved  like  a  cow's 
horn,  with  wild  and  fearful  boar's-tusks,  a  rough  cat's  back, 
and  every  way  frightful." 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  Widmann's  book  represents 
Mephistopheles  appearing  to  Faust  in  front  of  the  stoz'e  in 
the  latter's  study,  and  conversing  with  him  over  the  top  of  a 
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fire-screen.    The  text  says  that  Faust  first  became  aware  of 
the  spirit  as  a  shadow  moving  around  the  stove. 

47.     The  Key  of  Solomon  is  good, 

Solomon's  fame  as  a  magician  is  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
and  also  by  Origen,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  work  onr  the 
manner  of  citing  spirits  to  appear,  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew 
king.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Solomon  was'  a 
'chief  authority  with  the  Jewish  exorcists,  from  whom  his 
name  and  some  of  his  supposed  formulae  of  invocation  were 
transmitted,  until  we  fiod  them  in  the  Cabbala  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Cltuvicula  Salonionis  is  mentioned  by  Welling, 
Paracelsus,  and  other  writers,  and  some  copies  have  been 
preserved.  It  is  claimed  that  the  genuine  original  contained 
only  instructions  by  which  good  spirits  might  be  invoked  to 
assist  in  good  works,  but  the  variations  give  also  the  method 
of  summoning  evil  spirits.  In  Fausfs  Dreifacher  ffollett' 
twang  (copied  in  Scheible's  Kloster),  the  Clavicuia  Saio- 
monis  is  given  as  it  was  communicated  to  Pope  Sylvester  by 
Constantine,  and  translated  in  the  Vatican,  under  Pope  Julius 
II.  It  is  called  **  The  Necromantic  Key  of  Solomon,  or  the 
Key  to  the  Magic  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  to  compel  the 
Spirits  to  every  Manner  of  Service,"  and  commences:  "At 
first,  pray  (or  sing)  the  following  canticum  hebraicum — Aba^ 
tarka^  maccaf,  sofar^  holcch,  [scgolta)^  pazergadol^'^  etc.  Then 
follow  a  number  of  similar  invocations,  together  with  the 
"  Seal  of  the  highest  wisdom  of  Solomon,"  —  a  very  com- 
plicated figure  of  hexagonal  form,  —  which  must  be  held  in 
the  hand.  Faust,  as  the  reader  will  remark,  employs  an 
entirely  different  method  of  exorcism. 

48.      The  Wirrds  of  the  Four  be  addressed. 

The  universal  belief  in  elcmentar\'  spirits,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  a  natural  inheritance  from  the  ancient 
faith.  So  much  of  their  former  half-divinity  clung  to  them 
that  they  were  assigned  an  intermediate  place  between  men 
and  genuine  spirits.  They  were  supposed  to  have  positive 
and  unchangeable  forms,  of  a  finer,  more  ethereal  flesh  and 
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blood,  and  to  be  soulless,  although  the  children  born  of  their 
intercourse  with  human  beings  received  human  souls.  They 
were  classifiedf  according  to  the  element  in  which  they  lived, 
as  Salamanders  (in  Fire),  Undines  (in  Water,)  Sylphs  (in 
Air),  and  Gnomes  (in  Earth).  Of  these,  the  two  latter 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  most  familiar  and  friendly. 

Pope  {Rape  of  the  Lock)^  in  his  Dedicatory  Letter  to  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor,  says,  referring  to  the  Rosicrucians  :  "  The 
best  account  I  know  of  them  is  in  a  French  book  called  Le 
Comte  de  Gabalis^  which,  both  in  its  title  and  size,  is  so  like 
a  novel,  that  many  of  the  fair  sex  ^ave  read  it  for  one  by 
mistake.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  four  elements 
are  inhabited  by  spirits,  which  they  call  sylphs,  gnomes, 
nymphs,  and  salamanders.  The  gnomes,  or  demons  of  the 
earth,  delight  in  mischief  ;  but  the  sylphs,  whose  habita* 
tion  is  in  the  air,  are  the  best-conditioned  creatures  imagi- 
nable," 

In  the  first  canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock^  the  passage  oc- 
curs :  — 

"  For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire. 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire. 
The  sprites  of  fiejry  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name. 
Soft,  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea. 
The  graver  prude  sinks  dow-nward  to  a  gnome 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 
The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 
And  %\>ox\.  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air." 

In  the  Comte  de  GabiiJts,  to  which  Pope  refers,  the  four 
classes  of  the  elementary  spirits  are  very  minutely  described. 
It  is  there  stated  that  they  became  invisible  to  the  human 
race  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  they  are  more  perfect 
than  men,  •'  proud  in  appearance,  but  docile  in  reality,  great 
lovers  of  science,  officious  towards  sages,  intolerant  towards 
fools." 

Faust,  it  will  be  noticed,  uses  **  the  Words  of  the  Four," 
but  without  effect  He  then  repeats  the  adjuration,  in  an- 
other and  stronger  form.     Here,  however,  the  word  KolH>ld 
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(Gnome)  is  omitted,  and  Iticubus,  the  dwarfish,  tricksy, 
household  spirit,  is  substituted.  In  German  fairy-lore,  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  two,  but  they  are  not  identical. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  change  ;  and,  as  Goethe 
attached  no  great  importance  to  the  passage,  the  rh3rme, 
alone,  may  have  suggested  it 

49.    Now^  to  undisguise  thee. 
Hear  me  exorcise  thee! 

The  original  is :  "  Thou  shalt  hear  me  more  strongly  ex- 
orcise!" Suspecting  that  an  infernal  spirit  dwells  in  the 
beast,  Faust  makes  "  the  sign  '*  of  the  cross,  and  the  effect 
is  immediately  manifest  Diintzer  says,  '*  He  presents  to 
him  the  name  of  Jesus,"  —  which  is  certainly  a  misconcep- 
tion. Blackie  quotes  a  passage  from  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
declaring  that  evil  spirits  are  affrighted  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Goethe,  also,  may  have  remembered  the  verse  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  (ii.  19) :  '*  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God  ; 
thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  tremble." 

50.     The  One,  unori^nate. 

Here  Christ  is  described,  but  not  named.  The  four  lines 
are,  literally : 

The  Unoriginated, 

Unuttered, 

Diffused  through  all  the  Heavens, 

Guiltily  transpierced. 

The  Strong  spell  is  now  working  upon  the  spirit ;  and  the 
further  threat  of  "  the  threefold,  dazzling  glow  "  —  the  em- 
blem of  the  Divine  Trinity  —  or  its  ancient  mystic  symbol, 
the  rayed  triangle,  suffices  to  complete  the  exorcism. 

Faust,  in  the  old  Hoiiefizwang,  says  :  "  Again  I  command 
thee.  Spirit,  by  the  words  of  might :  Jesus  Christ  is  become 
flesh  —  therewith  I  compel  thee,  and  Mnd  thee,  and  exorcise 
thee  here,  through  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  hellish  host,  whatever  may  be  your  names." 
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51.    Mephistopheles. 

The  origrinal  form  of  this  name  was  MephostophUes,  There 
has  been  much  discussion  in  regard  to  its  meaning;  but 
Duntzer's  conjecture  is  probably  correct,  —  that  it  was  im- 
perfectly formed  by  some  one  who  knew. little  Greeks  and 
was  intended  to  signify  not  laving  the  light.  The  expressions 
which  Mephistopheles  uses,  in  explaining  his  nature  to  Faust, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  was  also  Goethe's  under- 
standing of  the  name. 

Although,  in  most  of  the  popular  Faust-stories,  Mephis- 
topheles is  often  referred  to  as  "  the  Devil,"  it  was  well  un- 
derstood that  he  was  only  a  devil  In  "  Faust's  Miraculous 
Art  and  Book  of  Marvels,  or  the  Black  Raven  "  ( 1469),  the 
powers  and  potentates  of  the  Infernal  Kingdom  are  thus 
given :  Kingy  Lucifer ;  Viceroy^  Belial ;  GubtnuUores^  Satan, 
Beelzebub,  Astaroth,  Pluto ;  Chief  Prifuesy  Aziel,  Mephis- 
tophilis,  Marbuel,  Ariel,  Aniguel,  Anisel,  and  Barfael. 

Goethe  took  only  the  name  and  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  first  appearance  of  Mephistopheles  from  the 
legend  :  the  character,  from  first  to  last,  is  his  own  creation. 
Although  he  sometimes  slyly  used  it  (though  less  frequently 
than  Faust)  as  a  mask  through  which  to  speak  with  his  own 
voice,  he  evidently  drew  the  germ  of  some  characteristics 
from  his  early  associate,  Merck.  His  own  strong  instinct 
led  him  to  avoid  the  danger  of  personifying  abstract  ideas, 
by  seeking  in  life  for  all  material  which  could  give  a  dramatic 
reality  to  his  characters  ;  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  that 
which  was  nearest  and  most  intimate. 

"  Merck  and  I,"  said  Goethe  to  Eckermann,  in  1831,  "al- 
ways went  together,  like  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 

All  his  pranks  and  tricks  sprang  from  the  basis  of  a  higher 
culture;  but,  as  he  was  not  a  productive  nature, — on  the 
contrary,  he  possessed  a  stroni^^Iy  marked  negative  tendency^ 
—  he  was  far  more  ready  to  blame  than  praise,  and  involun- 
tarily sought  out  everything  which  might  enable  him  to  in- 
dulge his  habit." 

In   IVahrheit  und  Dichtung  (Book  XII.)  Goethe  gives  a 
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careful  and  doubtless  a  correct  picture  of  Merck's  character 
and  temperament.  "This  singular  man/*  he  says»  "who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  my  life,  was  a  native 
of  Darmstadt*  When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  Military 
Paymaster  there.  Born  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  he  had 
acquired  much  admirable  knowledge,  especially  of  modem 
literature,  and  had  busied  himself  in  all  directions  and  with 
all  the  phenomena  of  Man  and  History.  He  had  the  faculty 
of  sharp  and  pointed  judgment,  and  was  esteemed  both  as  an 
honest,  energetic  man  of  business,  and  a  rapid  arithmetician. 
Thoroughly  self-possessed,  he  appeared  everywhere  as  a  most 
agreeable  companion  for  those  to  whom  he  had  not  made 
himself  dreaded  by  his  keen,  satirical  speecii.  He  was  long 
and  lean  of  form ;  his  prominent,  pointed  nose  was  a  con- 
spicuous feature  ;  keen  blue,  perhaps  gray  eyes,  observantly 
moving  to  and  fro,  gave  something  of  the  tiger  to  his 
look.  .... 

"In  his  character  there  was  a  remarkable  contradiction. 
Naturally  an  upright,  noble,  worthy  man,  he  was  imbittered 
against  the  world,  and  allowed  such  full  sway  to  this  moody 
peculiarity  that  he  felt  an  invincible  inclination  to  show  him- 
self wilfully  as  a  waggish  knave,  —  nay,  even  a  rogue.  Calm, 
reasonable,  good,  one  moment,  the  next  he  would  take  a 
whim,  like  a  snail  thrusting  out  its  horns,  to  do  something 
which  offended,  aggrieved,  or  even  positively  injured  another. 
Yet,  as  one  is  attracted  to  associate  with  something  danger- 
ous, when  one  imagines  himself  to  be  secure  against  its  at- 
tack, my  own  inclination  was  all  the  greater  to  live  in  his 
company  and  enjoy  his  good  qualities,  since  I  felt  the  most 
confident  presentiment  that  he  would  not  turn  his  evil  side 

•  He  was  bom  in  1741,  and  was  therefore  eight  years  older  than  Goethe. 
He  travelled,  as  a  young  man,  with  a  Baron  von  Bibra,  married  a  French 
woman  in  Geneva,  and  then  settled  in  his  native  town.  His  literary 
works  were  chiefly  translations  from  the  English  (among  them,  AddisonN 
CeUo),  and  critical  and  xsthetic  papers  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  ;  but 
his  personal  influence  upon  authors,  especially  Herder,  Goethe,  and  La- 
rater,  was  very  great.  His  domestic  life  was  not  happy,  his  circumstances 
became  embarrassed,  and  in  1791  he  committed  suicide. 
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towards  me.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  disturbed  society  by 
this  morally  restless  spirit,  this  continual  necessity  to  deal 
with  men  spitefully  and  maliciously,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  different  unrest,  which  he  also  carefully  nourished  within 
himself,  undermined  his  own  contentment/' 

In  Widmann's  Faust-book,  Mcphistopheles  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  monk.  In  the  Geisselbrecht  puppet-play 
Faust  commands  him  to  put  off  his  first  terrible  form,  and 
says  :  ''  Thou  mayst  come  as  jurist,  as  doctor,  or  as  hunter, 
but  it  were  better  that  thou  appearest  as  a  student."  In  the 
Ulm  version,  when  Mcphistopheles  asks :  "  In  what  form 
shall  I  appear  ? "  Faust  answers  :  "  Like  as  a  man."  In 
the  Strasburg  play,  Faust  asks,  after  having  chosen  Mcphis- 
topheles :  "  But  why  appearest  thou  to  me  under  this  mask  ? 
I  wished  for  a  devil,  and  not  one  of  my  own  race."  Mcphis- 
topheles answers  :  "  Faust,  perhaps  we  are  then  wholly  dev- 
ils, when  we  resemble  you  ;  at  least,  no  other  mask  suits  us 
better."  He  thereafter  next  makes  his  appearance  as  a  pos- 
tilion. 

Goethe's  choice  of  the  character  of  a  travelling  scholar  — 
or,  I  should  perhaps  say,  a  vagabond  scholar  —  was  prob- 
ably dictated  by  the  succeeding  scene  (IV.),  which  was  first 
written.  Another  projected  scene,  given  in  the  Paralipo- 
fficna  (and  added  in  a  later  note),  furnishes  additional  rea- 
sons. The  travelling  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
pretentious,  adventurous  class  —  the  pedantic  Bohemians  of 
those  days  —  who  wandered  over  Europe,  maintaining  theses, 
entering  into  private  or  public  discussions  with  equal  flip- 
pancy, and  sj)onging  ujjon  the  universities  and  monasteries. 
The  appearance  of  Mcphistopheles  in  such  a  form  is  an  iron- 
ical reflection  upon  Faust's  devotion  to  learning  ;  yet  the 
latter  is  unconscious  of  this,  and  his  first  surprise  gives  way 
to  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

52.     ///  ftamcs  like  Bcdzebul\  Destroyer^  Father  of  Lies. 

In  the  original,  the  first  of  these  names  is  given  as  Hiegen- 
gott,  P'ly-god.  For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  have  substituted 
our  familiar  Hebrew  equivalent,  Beelzebub  —  or,  more  cor 
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rectly,  Baalsebub,  "Destroyer"  aud  Liar,  or  ''Father  of 
Lies,"  are  also  familiar  to  us  as  Abaddon  and  Satan,  Faust 
must  be  supposed  to  accept  the  orders  of  the  infernal  hiei 
rarchy,  as  given  in  the  cabalistic  writings,  whence  his  en« 
deavor  to  identify  the  particular  fiend  whom  he  has  invoked. 

53.     I  am  the  Spirit  thai  Denies, 

In  declaring  himself,  first,  to  be  part  of  that  power  "  which 
alwajTS  wills  the  Bad,  and  always  works  the  Good,"  Meph- 
istopheles  is  unexpectedly  frank.  His  expression  coincides 
exactly  with  the  declaration  of  The  Lord  (see  page  15),  as  to 
the  service  he  is  obliged  to  perform. 

In  the  passage  which  follows,  he  is  equally  honest,  and  the 
above  line  clearly  describes  the  part  which  he..^ays,  firom 
beginning  to  end.  He  is  the^^Spirit  of  Negation,  and  his 
being  exists  through  opposition  to  the  positive  Truth,  and 
Order,  and  Beauty,  which  proceed  from  the  never-ending 
creative  energy  of  the  Deity.  The  masks  which  we  find  him 
assuming  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  are  all  explained  by 
this  necessity  of  Negation.  His  irreverence  and  irony  are 
not  only  a  part  of  his  nature,  but  they  are  further  increased 
by  the  impotence  of  his  efforts  —  which  he  freely  admits  in 
the  following  passages  —  to  disturb  the  Divine  system. 

Mephistopheles  draws  his  theory  of  the  primeval  darkness 
from  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod.  His  reference  to  "  bodies  " 
shows  that  he  understands  the  physical  and  spiritual  identity 
of  light  and  life.  Since  we  have  seen  that,  in  Widmann's 
Faust-book,  he  prohibits  to  Faust  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  we  may  surmise  a  connection  between  his  hostility 
to  light  and  these  verses  from  the  first  chapter  of  that  Gos- 
pel :  — 

"  In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 

"  And  the  light  shincth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not." 

54.     From  Water y  Earthy  and  Air  unfolding^ 
A  thousand  germs  break  forth  and  grow. 

"  Let  men  continue  to  worship  Him  who  gives  the  ox  his 
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pasture,  and  to  man  food  and  drink,  according  to  his  need. 
But  I  worship  Him,  who  has  filled  the  world  with  such  a 
productive  energy,  that,  if  only  the  millionth  part  became 
embodied  in  living  existences,  the  globe  would  so  swarm 
with  them  that  War,  Pestilence,  Flood  and  Fire  would  be 
powerless  to  diminish  them.  That  is  my  God ! "  —  Goethe 
to  Eckertnann^  1 83 1. 

55.     The  wizartt S'foot  that  on  your  threshold  meule  is. 

In  the  original,  Drudenfuss.  Drud^  from  one  root  with 
Vrtiidt  was  the  old  German  word  for  "  wizard."  The  wir- 
ard's-foot,  or  pentagram,  was  supposed  to  possess  an  espe- 
cial potency  against  evil  spirits.  It  is  simply  a  five-rayed 
star,  thus :  — 


Its  efficacy  undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  resolves  itself  into  three  triangles,  and  is  thus  a  triple  sym- 
bol of  the  Trinity.  Paracelsus  ascribes  a  similar,  though  a 
lesser,  degree  of  virtue  to  the  hexagram.  Another  pecul- 
iarity of  the  pentagram  is,  that  it  may  be  drawn  complete 
from  one  point,  without  lifting  the  pencil,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  those  itmoliintary  hieroglyphics  which  we  some- 
times make,  in  moments  of  abstraction.  Thus  Tennyson,  in 
The  Brook :  — 

"  But  Katie  snatched  her  eyes  at  once  from  mine. 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard's  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pass." 

56.    SoNc;  OF  THE  Spirits. 

This  remarkable  chant  is  known  in  Germany  (Goethe 
himself  being,  I  believe,  the  first  to  so  designate  it)  as  the 
EinschUifcnuigslied^  or  Lullaby.     It  is  one  of  the  few  things 
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in  the  work  which  have  proved  to  be  a  little  too  much  for 
the  commentators,  and  they  have  generally  let  it  alone.  By 
dropping  all  philosophical  theories,  however,  and  applying 
to  it  only  the  conditions  of  Poetic  Art,  we  shall  find  it  easily 
comprehensible.  Faust  is  hardly  aware  (although  Mephis- 
topheles  is)  that  a  part  of  his  almost  despairing  impatience 
springs  from  the  lack  of  all  enjoyment  of  physical  life  ;  and 
the  first  business  of  these  attendant  spirits  is  to  unfold  be- 
fore his  enchanted  eyes  a  series  of  dim,  dissolving  views  — 
sweet,  formless,  fantastic,  and  thus  all  the  more  dangerously 
alluring  —  of  sensuous  delight.  The  pictures  are  blurred,  as 
in  a  semi-dream  :  they  present  nothing  positive,  upon  which 
Faust's  mind  could  fix,  or  by  which  it  might  be  startled  :  but 
they  leave  an  impression  behind,  which  gradually  works  it- 
self into  form.  The  echo  of  the  wild,  weird,  interlinked  mel- 
ody remains  in  his  soul,  and  he  is  not  supposed  to  be  con- 
scious of  its  operation,  even  when,  in  the  following  scene,  he 
exclaims  to  Mephistopheles :  — 

**  Let  us  the  sensual  deeps  explore. 
To  quench  the  fervors  of  glowing  passion  I " 

The  rhythmical  translation  of  this  song  —  which,  without 
the  original  rhythm  and  rhyme,  would  lose  nearly  all  its 
value  —  is  a  head  and  heart  breaking  task.  I  can  only  say 
that,  after  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  during  a  period 
of  six  years,  I  can  offer  nothing  better. 

57.     I  come y  a  squire  of  high  degree. 

The  word  Junker,  which  Mephistopheles  uses,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  "  squire,"  as  a  term  of  chivalry.  In  the 
text  of  the  puppet-play,  when  he  makes  his  appearance  the 
second  time,  he  is  described  as  wohlgekleidet — respectably 
dressed.  His  costume  on  the  puppet-stage  was  a  red  tunic, 
under  a  long  mantle  of  black  silk,  and  a  cock's -feather  in  his 
hat.  Goethe  purposely  retains  this  costume,  because  it  is 
sufficiently  appropriate  to  his  conception  of  the  character, 
which  he  expressly  declares  is  too  negative  to  be  daimonic. 
One  of  the  very  few  hints  of  his  intention  which  he  allowed 
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to  escape  him  occurs  in  his  conversation  with  an  English 
gentleman  in  1825,  as  reported  by  Eckermann.  *'  Really,** 
said  he,  '*  I  should  not  have  advised  you  to  read  Faust,  It 's 
fantastic  stuff,  and  transcends  all  ordinary  sentiment  But, 
since  you  have  begun  of  your  own  accord,  without  asking 
me,  you  may  get  through  it  the  best  way  you  can.  Faust  is 
so  singular  an  individual  that  only  a  few  persons  can  repro- 
duce his  spiritual  conditions  in  their  own  minds.  Then  the 
character  of  Mephistopheles,  through  his  irony,  and  as  tJU 
living  result  of  a  vast  observation  of  the  worlds  is  also  some* 
thing  very  difficult  to  comprehend." 

Compare,  also,  the  remarks  of  Mephistopheles  to  the 
witch,  in  Scene  VI. :  — 

"  Culture,  which  smooth  the  whole  worid  licks, 
Also  unto  the  Devil  sticks." 

58.     TTtis  life  of  earthy  whatever  my  attire^ 
Would  pain  me  in  its  wonted  fashion. 

The  first  fragment  of  the  Paralipomena  possibly  belongs 
here,  although  there  is  also  a  place  for  it  towards  the  close 
of  the  scene.  In  the  following  lines,  omitted  alike  in  the 
editions  of  1790  and  1808,  Mephistopheles  continues  to  ad- 
vise a  change  of  costume  :  — 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

When  with  externals  thou  art  well  endowed. 
All  will  around  thee  flock,  and  flatter  : 
A  chap  who 's  not  a  little  vain  or  proud. 
Had  better  hang,  and  end  the  matter. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  concerning  the 
date  of  these  rejected  passages  of  Faust.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  agree  that  the  first  part  of  the  scene,  withheld  in 
the  first  edition,  was  afterwards  materially  altered  by  Goethe  ; 
some  of  them  even  venture  to  point  out  the  portions  remain- 
ing from  1775,  and  those  added  in  1798,  or  later.  Since, 
however,  the  slight  difference  of  style  perceptible  in  the  text 
must  disappear  in  the  translation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat their  views. 
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59.     There^  also^  comes  no  rest  to  me. 

When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  comfort  me,  my  couch  shall 
ease  my  complaint ; 

"Then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me 
through  visions : 

"  So  that  my  soul  chooseth  strangling,  and  death  rather 
than  my  life."  —  Job  vii.  13,  14,  15. 

6a    Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Faust's  curse,  which  includes  even  the  sentiment  of  child- 
ish iaith  that  overcame  him  on  the  Easter  morning,  places 
him,  unconsciously,  in  the  power  of  Mephistopheles.  The 
Chorus  of  Spirits  indicates,  in  a  few  powerful  lines,  his  rup- 
ture with  the  order  of  life.  The  first  words  of  Mephistoph- 
eles which  follow,  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
the  spirits  were  infernal,  and  thus  a  singular  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  character  and  their  expressions  is  implied.  Diint- 
zer  says :  "  Their  cry  of  woe  and  their  lament  over  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  which  Faust  has  shattered,  together  with  his 
designation  as  demigod,  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  scoffing 
irony  of  the  spirits,  which,  equally  with  Mephistopheles,  well 
know  that  they  can  give  him  no  real  compensation  for  the 
fortune  which  he  has  criminally  rejected."  Deycks's  com- 
ment is  less  logical :  *'  He  (Faust)  can  only  recover  through 
his  own  act ;  in  his  resolute  breast,  by  clear  intelligence,  he 
can  create  a  soil  whcrcfrom  new  songs  will  shooL  The 
spirits  allure  to  a  life  of  deeds  and  poetry,  to  the  broad, 
great  world.     And  Mephistopheles  offers  himself  as  a  guided 

In  Leutbecher's  work,  however,  I  find  a  hint  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  intention  of  this  Chorus.  He  says  : 
"  The  pure  spirits  who  direct  the  harmonies  of  existence  la- 
ment over  his  (Faust's)  step,  and  encourage  him  to  com- 
mence another  and  fairer  career.  But  Mephistopheles  calls 
these  voices  precociously  shrewd,  and  proposes  the  condi- 
tions of  his  compact,  promising  delights  which,  in  advance, 
appear  worthless  to  Faust."  The  lament  is  certainly  not 
ironical ;  on  the  contrarj',  the  course  of  the  drama,  as  it  is 
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afterwards  developed,  is  here  shadowed  forth  by  the  spirits, 
and  Mephistopheles  no  more  comprehends  them  than  Faust 
He  is  deceived,  as  in  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  Second  Part. 

In  the  Augsburg  puppet-play,  Faust  is  attended  by  a  good 
Genius,  who,  when  he  has  signed  the  compact  with  Mephis- 
topheles, exclaims  :  "  Woe  to  thy  miserable  soul ! "  and  dis- 
appears. 

6i.    A  High  and  Lew  our  souls  tnvait. 

"  Oh  why  must  we,  in  order  to  speak  of  such  things,  use 
images  which  only  represent  external  conditions !  Where  is 
there  anything  high  or  low,  obscure  or  enlightened,  in  His 
sight  ?  We,  only,  have  an  Above  and  Below,  a  Day  and  a 
Night.  And  just  therein  did  He  (Christ)  resemble  us,  be- 
cause we  should  otherwise  have  no  share  in  Him."  —  Wil* 
helm  Meister  {^Confessions  of  a  Fair  Spirit). 

Goethe  also  places  one  of  these  phrases  — 

**  AnAy<nt  he  dowers  with  Day  and  Night  I "  — 
in  the  mouth  of  Mephistopheles,  after  the  compact. 

62.     Show  me  the  fruits  thaty  ere  they  *re  gathercdy  rot. 

This  passage  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
The  offer  of  Mephistopheles,  — 

*•  What  no  man  ever  saw,  I  '11  give  to  thee,  —  *' 

which  provokes  Faust's  exclamation,  is  suggested  by  the 
puppet-play.  In  the  Strassburg  version,  Mephistopheles  says  : 
•*  I  will  fill  for  thee  the  goblet  of  delight,  full  and  foaming, 
as  it  never  yet  has  been  filled  to  any  mortal." 

Faust's  reply  seems  to  have  puzzled  many  of  the  commen- 
tators, some  of  whom  —  as  Deycks,  Hartung,  Rosencranz 
and  Leutl)echer  —  pass  it  over  with  slight  notice,  while 
others  endeavor  to  analyze  the  meaning.  The  following 
quotations  embrace  the  principal  varieties  of  interpreta- 
tion :  — 

I.  "I  know  thy  rotten  gifts,  says  Faust.  Which  of  thy 
fine  goods  of  the  earth  wilt  thou  offer  me  ?  How  could  the 
like  of  thee  ever  be  capable  of  measuring  the  unquiet  of 
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man's  breast  ?  Hast  thou  food  to  serve  up  which  never  sat- 
isfies ?  Or  canst  thou  only  show  trees  which  daily  bloom 
anew  and  bud  again  ?  I  loathe  this  foliage  of  yesterday,  this 
tale  which,  ever  the  same,  is  told  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  dies  away  again  —  '  show  me  the  fruit  that  rots  be- 
fore it  is  gathered,  and  trees  that  daily  renew  their  green ! '  " 

2.  "The  promise  of  Mephistopheles  appears  to  Faust 
but  mockery.  What  can  a  devil  give  a  man  to  satisfy  him, 
when  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  it  to  himself?  The  gifts  of 
a  devil,  he  says,  are  but  delusions,  and  melt  away  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  quicksilver-like  gold  ;  thus  he  can  only 
bestow  fruits  which  would  not  rot  before  the  plucking,  but 
no  ever-budding  tree  sprouts  forth  beneath  his  skill  and  fos- 
tering. "  —  Schubarth, 

3.  "  The  meaning  plainly  is  :  —  I  know  well  thou,  poor 
devil,  hast  riches  and  other  fleeting  pleasures,  that' excite 
our  longing  only  that  they  may  elude  our  grasp,  that  dazzle 
only  to  deceive,  and  whose  substantial  worth  is  always  in  the 
inverse*  ratio  of  their  outward  promise.  Wouldst  thou  al- 
lure me,  thou  must  hold  out  fruits  that  rot,  not  after ^  but 
before  they  are  broken,  and  thus  cannot,  like  the  fruits  of 
mere  sensuality,  deceive  us  by  an  external  glow  when  tempt- 
ing us  on  the  tree,  but  rotting  whenever  the  hand  of  enjoy- 
ment is  stretched  forth  to  pluck  them.  Show  me  no  frail 
blossom  of  a  fleeting  spring,  but  *  trees  which  day  by  day 
their  green  repair.*  **  —  Blackie. 

4.  "  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  Faust's  mean- 
ing is  pretty  near  the  same  as  in  the  subsequent  speech,  in 
which  he  expresses  a  wish  to  enjoy  all  that  is  parcelled  out 
among  mankind,  pain  and  pleasure,  success  and  disappoint- 
ment, indiflferently.  Taking  this  wish  into  consideration,  we 
may  well  suppose  him  saying  :  *  You  can  give  nothing  of  any 
real  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  like  me  ;  but  if  you  have  the 
common  perishable  enjoyments  of  humanity  to  bestow,  let 
me  have  them."*  —  Hayward. 

5.  "  Faust  admits  that  the  devil  has  all  the  different  kinds 
of  Sodom-apples  which  he  has  enumerated,  gold  that  melts 
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away  in  the  hand,  glory  that  vanishes  like  a  meteor,  and 
pleasure  that  perishes  in  the  possession.  But  all  these  tor- 
ments are  too  insipid  for  Faust's  morbid  and  mad  hankering 
after  the  luxury  of  spiritual  pain.  Show  me,  he  says,  the 
fruit  that  rots  ^/ore  one  can  pluck  it,  and  (a  still  stronger 
expression  of  his  diseased  craving  for  agony)  trees  that  &de 
so  quickly  as  to  be  every  day  just  putting  forth  new  green, 
only  to  tantalize  one  with  perpetual  promise  and  perpetual 
disappointment"  —  Broods. 

A  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  the  passage  does  not 
permit  me  to  accept  any  of  these  interpretations.  Omitting 
the  first  three  lines,  the  remainder  is  a  single  sentence,  vio- 
lently interrupted  by  a  (/asA  ( — )  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  line. 
The  two  lines  which  follow  are  contemptuous  and  scornful 
metaphors,  summing  up  the  catalogue  of  the  deceitful  gifts 
which  Faust  admits  Mephistopheles  can  offer.  They  simply 
repeat,  in  another  form,  what  he  has  declared  in  the  pre- 
ceding lines.  He  commences  the  enumeration  of  the  pleas- 
ures whose  worthlessncss  he  knows,  —  gold,  love,  honor, — 
then,  breaking  off  impatiently,  exclaims,  referring  to  those 
pleasures  :  — 

"  Show  me  the  fruits  that,  ere  they  're  gathered,  rot. 
And  trees  that  daily  with  new  leafage  clothe  them  I  ** 

These  images  express  the  cheating,  disappointing,  inade- 
quate character  of  all  the  usual  desires  of  men,  to  "a  human 
soul,  in  its  supreme  endeavor."  The  tone  of  the  passage  is 
keenly  scornful  and  incredulous.  Faust  seriously  desires 
nothing  from  Mephistopheles,  not  even  the  morbid  luxury  of 
self-torment  ;  and  in  the  bet  which  he  offers,  immediately  af- 
terwards, his  reference  to  **  an  idler's  bed  "  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  words  of  Mephistophles,  rather  than 
by  the  craving  of  his  own  nature  for  repose. 

63.      IVhen  thim  I  hail  the  Moment  Jlying : 
''Ah,  still  delay  —  thou  art  so  fair  !  " 

Here  Faust  becomes  earnest  and  definite.  The  one  mo- 
ment of  supreme  contentment  is  for  him  a  symbol  of  endless 
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capacity  for  happiness.  The  wager  with  Mephistophcles 
rests  upon  this  couplet,  which  the  reader  must  bear  in  his 
memory  until  he  meets  with  it  again,  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Part. 

There  is  no  condition  of  this  nature  in  the  Faust-legends. 
The  compact  there  is,  that  Faust  shall  have  whatever  he  de- 
sires for  the  term  of  twenty-four  years,  when  he  passes,  body 
and  soul,  into  the  power  of  Mephistophcles.  The  only  slight 
resemblance  to  this  passage,  in  any  of  the  various  versions, 
may  be  found  in  the  Strassburg  play,  where  Mephistophcles 
says :  "  Faust,  have  I  not  said  to  thee,  thou  canst  thyself 
break  the  hour-glass  of  thy  time  ?  Thou  hast  done  it  in  this 
moment" 

64.  Tlun  at  the  Doctors* -banquet  /,  to-day. 

Mephistophcles  refers  to  the  inauguration  feast,  given  on 
taking  a  degree. 

65.  And  all  of  life  for  all  mankind  created, 

"  We  are  justly  told,"  Goethe  continued,  '*  that  the  culti- 
vation in  common  of  human  capacities  is  desirable,  and  also 
the  most  important  of  aims.  But  man  was  not  born  for  that ; 
properly  each  one  must  develop  himself  as  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  also  endeavor  to  attain  an  apprehension  of  what 
all  are,  collectively."  —  Eckcrmaini^  1825. 

This  scene  commences  with  the  above  line,  in  the  edition 
of  1790,  and  continues  to  the  end  in  its  present  form,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word. 

66.     And  I  shall  have  thee  fast  and  sure  I  — 

Goethe  frequently  makes  use  of  a  dash  to  denote  both  a 
cb?,nge  in  the  address  and  a  movement  of  the  speaker.  The 
passage  discussed  in  Note  62  is  already  an  instance  of  this 
peculiarity.  Here,  Mephistophcles  looks  after  Faust's  re- 
treating figure,  and  addresses  him  as  if  he  were  still  present. 
At  the  end  of  the  above  line,  he  turns  away  and  continues 
bis  soliloquy,  speaking  of  Faust  in  the  third  person. 
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^,    Enclieiretin  natnne,  tkis  Ckemisiry  nawut. 

With  the  introdoction  of  the  Student  (whom  we  shall  meet 
again,  in  the  Second  Part,  as  Baccalaurmt\  Mephistopheles 
not  only  assumes  the  mantle  of  Faost,  bat  Goethe  also  as- 
sumes die  mask  of  Mephistopheles.  The  episode,  which  is 
wholly  his  own  invention,  was  written  daring  his  intercourse 
with  Merck,  and  while  his  experience  of  academic  ♦»««*fcif^ 
was  still  fresh  and  fiu:  from  edifying.  He  gives  the  following 
account  (in  WakrheU  umd  Dickhmg)  of  his  study  of  logics  at 
the  University  of  Leipsig :  "  I  was  at  first  diligent  and  fiutliiul 
in  attending  the  lectures,  but  I  remained  as  much  in  the  dark 
about  philosophy  as  before.  In  logic,  I  found  it  altogether 
unaccountable  why  those  operations  of  the  mind,  which  I 
had  frt>m  my  earliest  years  performed  with  the  greatest  ease, 
should  first  be  anatomized,  individualized,  and  torn  from  their 
natural  union,  before  one  could  know  how  to  use  them.  Of 
the  subject-matter  of  God,  the  world  and  the  soul,  I  thought 
I  knew  just  as  much  as  my  master,  and  he  seemed  to  me,  on 
not  a  few.  points  to  be  sadly  nonplussed." 

The  "Spanish  boots/'  of  which  Mephistopheles  speaks, 
were  instruments  of  torture  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
were  cases  of  wood,  into  which  wedges  were  driven  until  the 
calves  of  the  victim's  legs  were  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  space. 

From  logic,  Mephistopheles  passes  to  the  method  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  wherein  Goethe  seems  to  have  remembered 
the  couplet  of  Pope :  — 

"  Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect. 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect" 

In  a  conversation  with  Falk  (translated  by  Mrs.  Austin)  he 
expresses  corresponding  views :  "  Our  scientific  men  are 
rather  too  fond  of  details.  They  count  out  to  us  the  whole 
consistency  of  earth  in  separate  lots,  and  are  so  happy  as 
to  have  a  separate  name  for  every  lot.  That  is  argillaceous 
earth;  that  is  quartz;  that  is  this,  and  this  is  that.  But 
what  am  I  the  better  if  I  am  ever  so  perfect  in  all  these 
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names  ?    When  I  hear  them,  I  always  think  of  the  old  lines 
in  Faust,  — 

'  Encheii^sin  natura  nenut*s  die  Chemie, 
Bohit  Bich  selber  Esel,  und  weiss  nicht  wie  ! '  * 

"  What  am  I  the  better  for  these  lots  ?  what  for  their 
names  ?  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  ithat  impels  every  several 
portion  of  the  universe  to  seek  out  some  other  portion,  — 
either  to  rule  or  to  obey  it,  —  and  qualifies  some  for  the  one 
part  and  some  for  the  other,  according  to  a  law  innate  in 
them  all,  and  operating  like  a  voluntary  choice.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  point  upon  which  the  most  perfect  and  universal 
silence  prevails." 

In  a  letter  to  Wackenroder,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Jena,  written  in  January,  1832,  Goethe  says  :  Notwithstand- 
ing we  willingly  allow  to  Nature  her  secret  Encheiresis^ 
whereby  she  creates  and  sustains  life,  and,  although  no 
m3rstics,  we  must  finally  admit  the  existence  of  an  inscruta- 
ble something,  —  yet  man  cannot,  if  his  aim  be  earnest,  re- 
strain himself  from  the  attempt  to  drive  the  Inscrutable  into 
such  close  quarters  that  he  is  at  least  satisfied  and  willing 
to  confess  himself  defeated." 

The  phrase  encheiresin  natiirtp  signifies,  properly,  "  a  treat- 
ment of  Nature."  Here,  however,  Goethe  seems  rather  to 
indicate  the  mysterious,  elusive  force  by  which  Nature  oper- 
ates. 

68.     As  did  the  Holy  Ghost  dictate  to  thee. 

The  practice  of  taking  notes  of  the  discourses  which  they 
hear,  is  universal  among  the  German  students.  Many  of 
the  Professors  encourage  it  by  adopting  a  very  slow,  meas- 
ured style  of  delivery:  The  advice  of  Mephistopheles  is 
the  keenest  irony  upon  these  formal  metliods  of  imparting 
knowledge. 

*  This  was  the  original  form  of  the  couplet^  as  written.  The  meaning  is 
the  same  as  in  its  present  form,  and  the  expression  *'  Bohrt  sich  selber 
Escl  "  (which  Diintzer  says  came  from  the  trick  of  putting  the  hands  ta 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  wagging  them,  to  represent  ass's  ears),  was 
probably  rejected,  because  it  is  pure  slang. 
VOL.  I.  12 
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69.     On  words  Utytmr  attention  centre. 

In  the  Witches'  Kitchen   (Scene  VI.)    Mephistopheles 

says :  — 

**  Man  usually  believes,  if  only  words  he  hears. 
That  aUso  with  them  goes  material  for  thinking." 

Elsewhere,  however,  Goethe  sa3rs :  "  Unfortunately,  words 
are  usually  mere  expedients  for  man ;  he  mostly  thinks 
and  knows  a  thing  better  than  he  expresses  it"  In  the 
above  passage,  Mephistopheles  probably  refers  to  "the 
letter  that  killeth/'  and  exalts  it,  in  consonance  with  his 
character. 

70.     The  little  worlds  and  then  the  greats  we  *ll  see. 

The  programme  of  both  parts  of  Faust  is  given  in  this  line. 
No  reference  to  the  cabalistic  Microcosm  and  Macrocosm  is 
intended :  "  the  little  world  "  is  here  Faust's  individual  ex- 
perience of  human  desires  and  passions  ;  he  issues  from  his 
seclusion  to  share  in  the  ordinary  history  of  men.  This 
plan  is  developed,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  the  First  Part. 
"  The  great  world  "  is  life  on  a  broader  stage  of  action  :  in- 
tellectual forces  are  substituted  for  sentiments  and  passions : 
the  narrow  interests  of  the  individual  are  merged  in  those  of 
the  race  ;  and  Government,  War,  activity  on  a  grand  scale 
and  for  universal,  permanent  ends,  succeed,  in  order  that 
Faust's  knowledge  of  the  life  of  man  shall  be  rounded  into 
conjplcteness.  The  Second  Part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
this  latter  experience. 

71.     I  fed  so  small  before  others  ^  atid  thence 
Should  always  find  embarrassments. 

The  following  passage  is  the  second  of  the  Paralipomena^ 
and  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  above 
lines.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  at  a  later  period,  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  (Goethe  omitted  the  lines  because 
they  are  not  in  accord  with  the  manner  of  Mephistopheles 
throughout  the  scene  :  — 
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MBPH ISTOPHBLIS. 

Learn  then  from  me  to  meet  Society  I 

I  come,  both  cheerful  and  collected. 

And  every  heart  is  well-afTected ; 

I  laugh,  and  each  one  laughs  with  me. 

Rely,  like  me,  upon  your  own  pretences ; 

There 's  something  to  be  dared,  yon  must  reflect : 

For  even  women  easily  forgive  ofifences, 

If  one  respectfully  forgets  respect 

Not  in  divining-rods  nor  mandrake  tragic, 

But  in  good-humor  lies  the  best  of  magic : 

If  I  *m  in  unison  with  all, 

I  do  not  see  how  trouble  could  befidl. 

Then  to  the  work,  and  show  no  hesitation  I 

I  only  dread  the  preparation. 

72     I  graiuiaie  thee  on  thy  new  career. 

The  "  Disputation,"  which  Goethe  projected,  for  the  fur- 
ther and  clearer  presentation  of  the  characters  of  Faust, 
Wagner,  and  Mephistopheles,  was  probably  intended  to 
follow  this  scene.  From  the  rough  draught  of  his  plan, 
retained  in  the  Paralipomena,  the  reader  may  guess,  not 
only  the  manner  in  which  the  rejected  scene  would  have 
been  developed,  but  also  the  considerations  which  compelled 
its  rejection.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  Goethe's  brief  and  not 
always  (to  any  but  himself)  intelligible  prose  outline,  in- 
serting the  half-dozen  rhythmical  fragments  in  what  appear 
to  be  their  appropriate  places. 

DISPUTATION. 

First  Semichonis,  Second  Semichonis,  Tidti  of  the  Students,  ex- 
pressing the  situation.  The  crowd,  the  surging  to  and  fro,  the  pressing 
m  and  out 

STUDENTS  {wiikin). 

Just  let  us  out  I  our  dinners  we  are  seeking. 

Who  speaks,  forgets  both  meat  and  drink  in  speaking ; 

But  he  who  hears,  grows  faint  at  last- 

STUDENTS  {witkoui). 

Just  let  us  in  I  our  stomachs  we  've  been  testing  ; 
Ac  commons  we  have  sought  our  cheer. 
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JvMt  let  OS  in !  we  'U  here  do  our  digesting ; 
We  had  no  wine,  and  spirit  *8  here  I  * 

Wacnbs,  as  opponent    He  makes  a  compliment    Separate 
The  Rector  to  the  beadle-    The  beadles  command  order. 

The  Tkavblung  Scholak  (Mei^iistopheles)  enters.  Abuses  the 
assembly.  Chorus  of  students,  halC  entire.  Abases  the*  respoodenL 
The  latter  declines. 

THB  TSAVBLUNG  SCHOLAR. 

Go  ont  I  come  in  I    Each  keep  hn  place  m  quiet  I 
Upon  this  threshold  what  a  riot  I 
Make  room,  without  I  let  those  within  retire, 
Then  fill  their  leats  as  you  desire  I 

Faust  accepts  the  challenge.  Condemns  his  swaggering.  Demands 
that  he  shall  particularize. 

Mbphistophslbs  complies,  but  immediately  begins  a  praise  of  vags- 
bondage  and  the  experience  which  it  gives. 

Semichonis. 

STCDBNTS. 

He  *8  of  the  wandering  race,  the  wig^t ; 
He  swaggers,  yet  he  *s  in  the  right 

Faust.    Unfavorable  picture  of  the  vagabond. 
Sbmichorus. 

MspHisTOPHBLBS.  Fofms  of  knowledge,  lacking  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
•schools. 

MBPHISTOPHSLBS. 

Who  speaks  of  doubts  ?  Let  me  but  hear  I 
Who  doubts,  must  never  teach,  't  is  clear ; 
Who  teaches,  roust  be  positive  I 

Faust.  Fku^i  vtaxnov,  in  the  finer  sense.  Challenges  the  opponent 
to  propose  questions  from  experience,  all  of  which  Faust  will  answer. 

Mbphistophbles.  Glaciers.  Bolognese  Fire.  Fata  Morgana.  Beast 
Man. 

Faust.     Opposing  question  :  where  is  the  creative  mirror? 

Mbphistophbles.     Compliment    The  answer  another  time. 

Faust.     Conclusion.     Dismissal. 

Chorus,  as  Majority  and  Minority  of  the  hearers. 

Wagner's  fear,  that  the  spirits  may  utter  what  Man  supposes  is  whis- 
pered to  himself. 

*  These  are  parts  of  either  Semichonis.  Goethe's  reference  to  the 
commons  is  taken  from  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where,  during  his 
studies,  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  .students  were  gratuitously  furnished 
with  a  common  dinner,  but  without  wine- 
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It  is  also  possible  that  this  Disputation  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  conversation  between  Meph- 
istopheles  and  the  Student,  in  which  case  it  must  have 
been  projected  at  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  178S.  On  the  ist 
of  March,  that  year,  Goethe  writes  :  *'  It  has  been  an  abun- 
dant week,  and  in  memory  it  seems  like  a  month.  First,  I 
arranged  the  plan  of  Faust**  etc.  Goschen's  edition  of  his 
works,  in  1790,  was  meant  to  be  complete,  up,  to  that  year, 
and  the  publication  of  Faust,  as  a  "  Fragment,"  in  the  sev- 
enth volume,  may  have  been  due  to  that  circumstance  alone. 

73.    Auerbach's  Cellar  in  LEiPzia 

The  locality  of  this  scene  possesses  a  double  interest, 
through  its  connection  with  the  early  Faust-l^end  and  with 
the  academic  years  of  the  young  Goethe.  If  the  stranger 
who  visits  Leipzig  will  seek  the  large,  andent  house,  No.  i, 
Grimmaische  Strasse,  near  the  Market- Place,  the  sign  "  Auer- 
BACKS  Keller,"  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk,  will 
guide  him  down  into  the  two  vaulted  chambers  which  have 
echoed  to  the  wit  and  song  and  revelry  of  four  centuries  of 
jolly  companions.  He  may  still  take  Faust's  and  Goethe's 
place,  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  farther  room,  order  his 
wine  from  the  seventieth  or  eightieth  successor  of  the  origi- 
nal landlord,  and,  while  awaiting  the  preparation  of  some 
old-fashioned  dish,  study  the  two  curious  paintings,  which 
have  filled  semicircular  spaces  under  the  arches  perhaps 
since  the  year  1525. 

Legends  of  Faust  are  as  plentiful  in  Germany  as  those 
of  kobolds  or  subterranean  emperors ;  but  these  pictures,  I 
believe,  are  the  only  local  records  left  to  our  day.  Wid- 
mann's  "Veritable  History"  (1599)  mentions  the  year  1525 
as  the  time  when  Faust  began  publicly  to  practise  his  magic 
arts,  and  the  same  date  upon  the  pictures  may  signify  cither 
the  year  when  they  were  painted,  or  when  the  event  occurred 
which  they  illustrate.  On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  antiquarians,  since  Faust's  fate  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.     Aucrbach's  house  was  rebuilt  in 
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1530^  but  the  matthre,  vaulted  ceUan  were  eridentfy  left 
from  the  earlier  boiMing.  The  pictnrca,  which  were  pafailed 
by  no  mean  artiat,  have  not  only  grown  veiy  £ngy,  but  tbey 
were  partly  repainted  in  the  yeara  1^36^  1707,  and  1759^ 
Under  the  preaent  inaorqytiona,  whiefa  have  aJao  been  re- 
newed, there  are  marka  of  an  older  one»  probably  kieatical» 
although  thia  cannot  now  be  estabUahed  aa  a  fiict 

The  firat  picture  (aboot  ten  feet  in  length  by  four  fat 
height)  representa  Fanat,  with  a  fall  beard,  a  ruff  aromd  hia 
neck,  mantle  and  fer  cap^  aeatcd  at  the  head  of  a  table,  with 
a  chased  goblet  in  hia  hand.  Next  to  him  ia  a  student  who^ 
with  lifted  arm,  ia  pouring  wine  from  a  glaas,  apparently  aa 
a  libation.  Seven  others  are  seated  at  the  table,  two  of  them 
aboot  to  drink,  while  five  are  playing  upon  moaica]  instru- 
ments, — a  portable  davichord,  a  lyre,  flute,  violin,  and  baaa- 
vioL  At  the  left  end  of  the  picture  there  is  a  barrel  of  wine^ 
with  a  Ganymede  in  trunk-hose  waiting  beside  it.  A  small 
black  dog,  in  the  foreground,  appears  to  be  watdiing  Faust 
Under  this  picture  is  the  inscription :  — 

VIVE.    BIBE.    OBGRiEGARE.    MEMOR  FAVSTI 

HVIVS.    ET  HVIVS 

POENiE:    ADERAT    CLAVDO    HiEC    ASTERAT 

AMPLA  GRADV.     1525. 

Some  of  the  German  scholars  read  the  distich  thus :  — 

Vive,  bib«,  obgnecare,  tnemor  Faiisti  hujus  et  hajos 
Ponue :  aderat  dando  haec,  ast  erat  ampla  gradu. 

(Live,  drink,  carouse,  remembering  Fauat  and  his  punishment:  it  gum 
slowly,  but  was  in  ample  measure.) 

The  other  picture  shows  Faust,  astride  of  the  wine-cask, 
which  is  flying  through  the  door.  His  face  is  turned  towards 
the  company,  and  he  lifts  one  hand  as  a  parting  salutation. 
The  landlord,  servants,  and  students  gaze  at  him  and  at  each 
other  with  gestures  expressive  of  fear  and  astonishment 
The  six  lines  of  German  doggerel  at  the  bottom  of  the  pic- 
ture also  indicate  a  later  date,  since  they  refer  to  Faust's 
punishment  Blackie^s  translation  of  this  inscription  is  very 
^ood :  — 
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"  Doctor  Faustos,  on  that  tyde. 
From  Auerbach's  cellar  away  did  ryde. 
Upon  a  wine^ask  speedilie, 
Aa  many  a  mother's  son  did  see. 
By  subtle  crafte  he  did  that  deede, 
And  he  received  the  devil's  meede." 

Goethe  thus  followed  the  main  legend  in  bringing  Faust 
to  Leipzig,  after  the  compact  with  Mephistopheles.  There 
are  some  satirical  touches  in  the  scene,  however,  which  show 
that  something  of  his  own  recollections  was  interwoven  with 
the  tradition.  The  other  incidents  taken  from  the  legends 
receive  a  different  coloring  from  the  circumstance  that  Meph- 
istopheles is  made  the  principal  actor,  Faust  being  a  pas- 
sive, and  even  an  unwilling,  spectator. 

74.     A  nasty  song  t    Fie  !  a  political  song. 

When  this  line  was  written,  it  probably  expressed  no  more 
than  a  covert  contempt  for  the  pretence  of  a  "  holy  Roman 
(German)  Empire,"  which  was  still  kept  up  in  the  coronation 
at  Frankfurt,  and  in  various  legal  and  official  forms.  Never- 
theless, the  line  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  Goethe's 
literary  enemies  as  an  evidence  that  he  would  exclude  all 
political  aspiration  from  literature.  His  silence  during  the 
great  national  movement  of  1813  and  1814  has  been  charged 
to  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
and  race,  and  very  arbitrary  inferences  have  been  drawn 
in  regard  to  his  own  political  sentiments.  In  a  conversation 
with  Soret,  in  1830,  Goethe,  after  confessing  his  hearty  ad- 
miration of  the  political  songs  of  B^ranger,  thus  expresses 
hjs  own  views  :  — 

"A  political  poem  is  to  be  considered,  however,  even  in 
the  most  fortunate  case,  as  the  voice  of  a  single  nation,  and 
in  most  cases  as  the  voice  of  a  certain  party ;  but,  when  it 
succeeds,  it  inspires  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  or 
the  party.  Moreover,  a  political  poem  is  also  the  product 
of  a  certain  temporary  phase  of  things,  which,  in  passing 
away,  deducts  from  the  poem  whatever  value  it  may  have 
derived  directly  from  the  subject " 
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He  further  said,  in  answer  to  Soret's  reference  to  the 
attacks  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  in  18 14  and  after- 
wards :  "  How  could  I  have  taken  up  arms  without  hate  ? 
and  how  could  I  have  hated  without  youth  ?  If  those  events 
had  found  me  as  a  young  man  of  twenty,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  been  the  last,  but  I  was  already  well  over  sixty 
years  old,  when  they  came.  ....  National  hatred  is  quite 
a  peculiar  thing.  You  will  always  find  that  it  is  strongest 
and  fiercest,  in  the  lowest  stages  of  culture.  But  there  is 
also  a  stage  where  it  entirely  disappears,  where  one  stands 
to  some  extent  ctbove  the  nations,  and  sympathizes  with  the 
weal  or  woe  of  a  neighbor  people  as  with  that  of  one's  own. 
This  latter  stage  of  culture  suited  my  nature,  and  I  had  con- 
firmed myself  in  it  long  before  reaching  my  sixtieth  year." 

So  little  significance  is  given  to  the  expression  which 
Brander  uses,  that  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  same  scene, 
Mephistopheles  sings  a  song  which  b  nothing  but  the  keen- 
est political  satire. 

75.     Soar  upy  soar  up^  Dame  Nightingale. 

The  couplet  which  Frosch  sings  belongs  to  several  of  the 
early  songs  of  the  people.  The  "  Message  of  Love,"  written 
in  1639,  commences  :  — 

"  Soar  up,  Dame  Nightingale,  speed  high. 
And  to  my  sweetheart's  window  fly  !  " 

Another  song,  of  the  same  period,  has  these  lines  :  — 

"  Dame  Nightingale,  Dame  Nightingale, 
l^Iany  thousand  times  my  sweetheart  hail  !  " 

The  term  "Dame  Nightingale"  was  first  used  by  the 
Minnesingers  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  popular  songs  and  ballads.  The  second 
fragment  which  Frosch  sings,  to  annoy  Sicbel  (who  has  been 
jilted  and  resents  these  strains  of  love),  appears  to  be 
Goethe's. 

76.     There  was  a  rat  in  the  cellar-nest. 
This  song,  which  is  entirely  Goethe's  own,  was  probably 
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written  in  September,  1775,  during  the  height  of  his  passion 
fi>r  "  Lili."  In  a  letter  to  the  Countess  Augusta  von  Stol 
berg,  written  from  Offenbach,  he  says :  *'  The  day  has  gone 
by  passably,  yet  rather  heavily  :  when  I  got  up  in  the  mom^ 
ing,  I  felt  well,  and  wrote  a  scene  of  my  Faust."  Then* 
after  describing  the  incidents  of  the  day,  he  adds :  '*  I  felt, 
all  the  time,  like  a  rat  that  has  eaten  poison :  it  scamper.^ 
into  all  holes,  drinks  all  moisture,  swallows  everything  eat  * 
able  that  comes  in  its  way,  and  its  entrails  bum  with  un* 
quenchable  fire.**  In  the  song,  it  is  not  only  Brander 
satirizing  Siebel,  but  also  Goethe  satirizing  himself,  \\\ 
order  to  escape  the  unrest  of  the  strongest  attachment  of 
his  life. 

The  introduction  of  Luther's  burly  figure  as  a  comparison 
seems  also  intended  to  ridicule  Siebel,  who  is  afterwards 
described  by  Altmayer  as  "  the  bald-pate  pot-belly,*'  and  is 
thus  drawn  by  Cornelius,  in  his  illustration  of  the  scene. 
The  line,  nevertheless,  gave  great  offence  in  certain  quar- 
ters; and  when  Faust  (under  Tieck's  direction)  was  pre- 
pared for  representation  on  the  stage,  in  Dresden,  the  open- 
ing quatrain  of  the  song  was  changed  in  this  wise  :  — 

There  was  a  rat  in  the  ceUar-nest 
Who  lived  on  butter  and  cheeses : 
He  had  a  paunch  beneath  his  vest. 
Like  the  wisest  of  the  Chineses  1 

77.     Paris  in  miniature^  how  it  refines  its  people. 

Leipzig,  under  the  supreme  rule  of  Gottsched,  was  a  faint 
and  not  seldom  a  ridiculous  reflection  of  Parisian  taste,  in 
art,  literature,  and  society.  Although  Lessing,  twenty  years 
before  Goethe,  had  dealt  the  first  blow  at  the  pedantry  and 
affectation  of  the  school,  Gottsched  was  still  living,  and  only 
partially  shorn  of  his  authority,  when  Goethe  entered  the 
University.  In  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  he  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  assumed  refinements  in  dress,  speech,  and 
manners  in  I^eipzig,  and  the  annoyance  which  he  endured 
from  being  compelled  to  imitate  them.  The  rough,  racy 
directness  of  the  Rhine-German  was  prohibited  to  him,  as 
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being  vulgar ;  he  was  told  to  use  the  same  expressions  in 
speech  as  in  writing,  and  even  his  gestures  and  movements 
were  subjected  to  a  continual  censorship. 

78-    No  doubt  V  was  late  when  you  from  Rippaeh  started  f 

Rippach  is  the  last  post-station  before  reaching  Leipzig, 
on  the  road  from  Weissenfels.  The  remark  of  Frosch  is  a 
part  of  the  "chaff"  with  which  the  older  Burschen  were 
accustomed  to  entertain  the  Foxes,  or  Freshmen.  "Hans 
von  Rippach  **  is  a  slang  name,  denoting  a  coarse,  awkward, 
boorish  fellow,  —  in  fact,  an  equivalent  for  the  Scotch  Saw- 
ney,  as  it  is  used  in  some  localities.  By  hinting  that  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  have  been  supping  with  Hans  von  Rip- 
pach, Frosch  takes  a  delicate  way  of  saying  that  they  are 
ignorant  country  clowns,  in  comparison  with  the  refined 
Parisians  of  Leipzig. 

In  Wieland's  corres(>ondence,  there  is  a  letter  to  Merck, 
wherein  he  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is 
governed  by  "children,  dandies,  night-caps,  blockheads, 
Don  Quixotes  and  Hans  von  Rippachs." 

79.     Tltere  was  a  king  Oftce  reigning. 

The  commentators  are  agreed  that  this  song  is  the  keenest 
and  coarsest  satire  upon  those  court-favorites  who  make 
their  way  to  place  and  power,  provide  for  all  the  members 
of  their  family,  and  attack  and  annoy  society  with  perfect 
impunity,  so  long  as  they  possess  the  favor  of  the  ruling 
prince.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  Goethe  had  in  view 
a  particular  favorite  at  the  Court  of  Weimar.  F'alk  says 
that  the  couplet  at  the  close,  repeated  as  chorus,  expresses 
the  freedom  of  the  people  from  the  restraints  of  the  court- 
drcles.  The  former  are  at  liberty  to  suppress  plagues  and 
parasites  whenever  they  become  annoying. 

80.     A  German  can't  endure  the  French  to  see  or  hear  of. 

Brander's  assertion,  in  this  line,  must  not  be  understood 
in  a  political  sense.     The  national  German  sentiment,  in  lit- 
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erature,  preceded  by  many  years  the  political  hostility,  which 
first  became  general  and  permanent  under  the  oppressions 
of  Napoleon.  But  at  the  time  this  scene  was  written,  there 
was  a  strong  reaction,  both  against  Gottscbed  and  his 
school,  and  against  the  subserviency  to  French  literature  and 
taste  manifested  by  many  of  the  reigning  princes  of  Ger- 
many, Frederick  the  Great  at  their  head  Lessing,  and 
Klopstock  in  a  still  greater  measure,  had  already  laid  the 
bins  of  a  literary  Deutschthum  (Germanism),  which  Goethe 
and  his  contemporaries  confirmed  for  all  time.  The  change 
of  sentiment  was  first  accepted  by  the  younger  generation, 
and  especially  by  the  students,  of  whom  Brander  is  the 
shrewdest  and  most  respectable  representative  present  in 
Auerbach's  Cellar. 

81.    Now  draw  the  stoppers^  and  drink  your  fill ! 

Goethe  took  this  specimen  of  jugglery  from  the  legend, 
where,  however,  it  is  not  performed  by  Mephistopheles  but 
by  Faust.  It  is  related  as  having  taken  place  in  Erfurt : 
"Spake  he  (Faust),  whether  they  would  not  like  to  try  a 
foreign  wine  or  two  :  answered  they,  Yes,  whereupon  he 
further  asked,  whether  it  should  be  Rephal,  Malvasie, 
Spanish  or  French  wine,  and  one  of  them  laughing  made 
answer,  all  those  kinds  were  good.  Then  Faust  demanded 
a  gimlet,  began  to  bore  four  holes,  one  after  another,  on  the 
border  of  the  leaf  of  the  table,  stuck  in  stoppers,  even  as 
people  stick  spigots  in  the  heads  of  casks,  called  for  several 
fresh  glasses,  and,  when  all  this  had  been  done,  he  drew  out 
one  stopper  after  another,  and  behold !  out  of  each  of  the 
aforesaid  holes  flowed  unto  each  one  the  wine  he  had  re- 
quired, even  as  out  of  four  casks,  from  the  dry  leaf  of  the 
Uble." 

By  making  Mephistopheles  the  active  agent  in  these  delu- 
sions, the  scene  in  Aucrbach's  Cellar  assumes  a  different 
character  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  legend.  Faust 
speaks  but  twice,  once  simply  in  greeting,  and  again  to  ex- 
press his  wish  to  leave.  From  this  point,  he  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  traditional  Faust. 
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82.    F<dse  word  and  form  ofair^ 

Change  place ^  and  sense  ensnare  I 

This  last  prank  of  Mephistopheles  is  also  borrowed  from 
the  Faust-legend,  although  it  appears  to  be  derived  from 
some  older  tradition.  It  is  thus  related  in  the  work  of 
Camerarius  (1602) :  "Once,  when  he  (Faust)  was  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  his  acquaintances,  who  had  heard  much 
of  his  magic  arts,  they  b^ged  him  to  give  them  a  specimen 
of  his  powers.  After  refusing  for  a  long  while,  he  finally 
yielded  to  the  tumultuous  request  of  the  not  wholly  sober 
company,  and  promised  to  give  them  whatever  they  desired. 
When  they  then  unanimously  asked  for  a  vine  fidl  of  ripe 
grapes,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  such 
a  thing  in  that  season  (it  being  winter,  namely),  Faust  prom- 
ised that  he  would  cause  a  vine  to  grow  instantly  forth  from 
the  table,  under  the  condition,  that,  until  he  should  allow 
them  to  cut  off  the  grapes,  they  would  observe  the  deepest 
silence  and  not  stir  in  their  seats,  otherwise  they  would  be 
in  peril  of  death.  When  they  had  accepted  this  condition, 
he  so  deluded  the  eyes  and  senses  of  the  carousing  company 
that  they  fancied  to  see  a  very  beautiful  vine,  with  as  many 
wonderfully  great  bunches  of  grapes  on  it  as  there  were 
persons  present  Enticed  by  the  marvel  of  the  thing,  and 
thirsty  from  drinking,  they  took  hold  of  their  knives,  await- 
ing the  moment  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  cut  off  the 
bunches.  Faust  left  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  their 
delusion,  until  finally  the  vine  and  grapes  disappeared  as  a 
vapor,  and  they  perceived  that  they  had  taken  the  noses  of 
each  other  to  be  the  bunches,  and  had  set  their  knives 
thereto." 

The  refrain,  "  As  't  were  five  hundred  hogs,'*  etc.,  which 
the  students  sing,  after  drinking  the  various  wines,  has  the 
character  of  certain  coarse  Bacchanalian  measures,  still 
common  to  their  class.  Perhaps  the  resemblance  in  sound 
between  sauf  (swill  !)  and  sau  (sow)  originally  suggested  the 
use  of  the  latter  as  a  vulgar  slang  word.  Even  Goethe  once 
speaks  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Merck,  as  being  sauwohl. 
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83.     Witchei  Kitchen, 

Neither  this  scene  nor  the  Walpurgis- Night  (Scene  XXL) 
has  any  connection  with  the  Faust-legend.  The  chief  motive 
of  the  Witches'  Kitchen  is,  of  course,  the  passional  rejuve- 
nation of  Faust,  as  introductory  to  the  episode  of  Margaret ; 
but  Goethe,  with  a  wilful  spirit,  not  unfrequently  manifested 
in  his  life  and  writings,  seems  to  have  also  designed  bur- 
lesqueing  the  machinery  of  witchcraft  and  its  use  in  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  the  scene  towards  the  close  of  March,  178S, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  outside  the  wall  of 
Rome,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  thoroughly  possessed 
with  the  grace  and  beauty  and  irrecoverable  symmetry  of 
fuicient  art  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  very  contrast  between 
his  strong  aesthetic  passion  and  the  character  of  his  theme 
led  him  to  give  the  latter  the  ugliest,  coarsest,  and  absurdest 
expression.  The  scene  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  com- 
mentators, because  in  the  dialogues  of  Mephistopheles,  the 
Witch,  and  the  Animals,  some  occult  meaning  is  often  pro- 
vokingly  implied.  Goethe  was  too  admirable  an  artist  not 
to  have  intended  this  very  effect,  and  not  to  have  accom- 
plished it  by  the  simplest  method,  —  that  of  giving  the  jargon 
of  witchcraft  to  his  own  definite  ideas ;  but,  that  there  was 
no  necessary  coherence  between  those  ideas,  no  consistent 
allegory  intended,  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  reported 
by  Falk:  "They  have  now  been  tormenting  themselves 
for  nearly  thirty  years  with  the  broomsticks  of  the  Blocks- 
berg  and  the  cat  dialogues  of  the  Witches'  Kitchen,  but  they 
have  never  yet  rightly  succeeded  in  interpreting  and  alle- 
gorizing that  drantatU-humoristic  nonsense.  Really,  one  ought 
to  play  the  joke  oftener  in  his  youth,  and  give  them  such 
morsels  as  the  Brocken."  [There  is  an  untranslatable  pun 
in  the  original  — solche  Brocken  wie  den  Brocken.^ 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  not  very  important  discus- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Meerkatze.  It  has  been 
translated  "  Monkey/'  "  Baboon,"  "  Cat-Ape,"  "  Cat,"  and 
"Little  Ring-tailed  Monkey."  I  follow  Mephistopheles, 
himself,  in  using  the  word  "  Ape,"  ( Wie  gliicklich  wiirde  sich 
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der  Affe  schatun  I )  which  will  answer  as  well  as  any  other 
for  those  who  insist  on  symbolism.  Goethe  probably  took 
his  Meerkatzen  from  the  legend  of  Reineke  Fuchs,  wherein 
they  are  introduced. 

84*    Full  thirty  years  from  my  exigence. 

There  is  here  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  age 
of  Faust  and  that  which  is  implied  in  the  first  scene.  The 
deduction  of  thirty  years,  we  must  suppose,  should  leave  him 
as  a  youth  of  twenty,  to  begin  his  new  experience  of  life ; 
yet  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  man  who  has  been  teaching 
for  only  ten  years,  and  has  barely  attained  his  Doctor's  de> 
gree,  to  be  more  than  thirty-five.  Diintzer  thinks  this  is  an 
oversight  of  Goethe,  arising  from  the  long  interval  between 
the  composition  of  the  two  scenes. 

85.     We  We  cooking  watery  soup  for  beggars. 

Here  we  have  a  clew  to  some  of  the  masked  satire  in  the 
scene.  In  July,  1797,  Goethe  writes  to  Schiller  concerning 
a  volume  which  he  sends  at  the  same  time :  "  Herewith 
goes  the  again  murdered,  or  rather  putrefied,  Gustavus  III. ; 
it  is  really  just  such  a  beggars'  soup  as  the  German  public 
likes."  Falk  died  before  the  correspondence  was  published, 
or  he  would  not  have  given  the  following  explanation  of  the 
line  :  "  An  ironical  reference  to  the  coarse  superstitions 
which  extend  with  a  thick  palpable  shade  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world."  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  expression  and  in  the  disjointed  rhymes 
uttered  by  the  he-ape,  Goethe  meant  to  designate  certain 
classes  of  literary  works,  popular  in  Germany  at  the  time. 

86.      Wert  thou  the  thief. 

The  art  of  divination  by  means  of  a  sieve  (koskinomaney) 
was  known  to  the  ancients  :  it  is  mentioned  in  the  third  idyl 
of  Theocritus.  In  the  life  of  Campanella — the  Dominican 
monk,  with  whose  work,  De  Serisu  Rcrunt^  Goethe  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  —  the  following  story  occurs : 
•*  Some  boys  had  lost  a  mantle,  and  in  order  to  find  ouj 
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whither  it  had  taken  its  flight,  they  hung  tip  a  sieve  by  the 
middle  on  a  peg,  and  then  uttered  the  words  *  In  the  name 
of  St  Peter  and  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  has  not  so  and  so 
stolen  the  mantle  ?  *  They  went  over  a  number  of  names  in 
the  same  manner,  but  the  sieve  remained  immovable,  till 
they  pronounced  the  name  of  Flavius,  and  then  it  began  to 
wheel  round  about  Campanella,  who  saw  it,  was  much 
astonished,  and  prayed  with  the  boys  that  God  would  not 
suflfer  them  to  be  blinded  by  the  devil ;  and,  on  making  the 
trial  again,  as  soon  as  the  name  of  Flavius  was  pronounced, 
it  began  to  wheel  round  about  in  a  circle."  —  Adelung^ 
Blackie's  translation. 

87.     What  do  J  see  f     What  heavenly  form  revealed. 

Some  of  the  commentators  insist  that  the  form  which  Faust 
sees  in  the  magic  mirror  is  that  of  Margaret,  whom  he  meets 
In  the  following  scene ;  others  suppose  it  to  be  Helena, 
although  when  she  appears  in  the  Second  Part  (end  of 
Act  I.)  he  expressly  declares  that  the  vision  in  the  mirror 
was  but  "  a  frothy  phantom  of  such  beauty."  A  reference 
to  Goethe's  letters  from  Rome  is  all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  not  an  individual,  but  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
female  form,  which  fascinates  the  eyes  and  brain  of  Faust 
Indeed,  his  exclamation,  "  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  woman 
is  so  beautiful  ? "  indicates  this,  without  any  further  evidence. 

For  nearly  a  year  Goethe  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  the  human  form,  drawing  from  the  antique  and  from  life, 
modelling  in  clay,  and  striving  to  develop  a  little  technical 
ability  in  Art.  At  the  commencement  of  this  period  of 
study  he  writes  :  "  Now  at  last  I  am  possessed  by  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  all  known  things,  the  human  form,  and  I  cry  : 
*  Lord,  I  will  cling  to  thee  until  thou  blessest  me  !  *  though 
I  grow  lame  in  the  struggle."  Eight  or  nine  months  later, 
just  before  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  says :  "  In  such  a 
presence  [that  of  the  antique  sculptures]  one  becomes  more 
than  one's  ordinary  self;  one  feels,  that  the  noblest  subject 
with  which  we  can  bi  occupied,  is  the  human  form."  In 
other  letters  he  speaks  of  the  disinclination  with  which  he 
^turns  to  ^*formUss  Germany." 
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The  image  in  the  mirror  b  not  a  sensual  but  a  purely 
aesthetic  symbol,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  further 
developed  in  the  First  Part  of  the  work.  The  coarser  ele- 
ment through  which  Mephistopheles  achieves  a  temporary 
power  over  Faust  is  represented  by  the  potion  which  the 
witch  administers  to  the  latter. 

88.     We  hear  and  we  rhyme. 

These  lines,  with  the  preceding  and  following  ones,  have 
(perhaps  purposely)  a  mixed  significance.  The  crown  which 
the  animals  bring  may  be  that  of  France,  which,  though 
glued  or  belimed  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people, 
was  virtuaUy  broken  at  the  time  the  passage  was  written ; 
yet  the  line  quoted  above  certainly  refers  again  to  the  dreary 
jingle  of  an  inferior  class  of  poets,  who  now  and  then,  by 
sheer  good  luck,  get  possession  of  a  thought  The  remark 
of  Mephistopheles,  just  before  the  appearance  of  the  witch, 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense.  The  reader  must 
not  expect  more  than  a  half-interpretation  of  these  passages, 
and  that  only  by  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  coherent  design. 

89.    //  *s  long  been  written  in  the  Book  of  Fable. 

The  conversation  between  Mephistopheles  and  the  witch 
is  full  of  ironical  suggestions.  It  ridicules  the  popular  idea 
of  the  Devil,  with  his  horns,  hoofs,  and  the  attendant  ravens 
(borrowed  from  Odin)  ;  it  slyly  refers  to  the  denial  of  a 
personal  Spirit  of  Evil,  promulgated  by  Kant  in  his  philoso* 
phy  and  Schleiermacher  in  his  theology ;  it  asserts  that, 
although  men  may  be  rid  of  the  Evil  One,  there  is  not  there- 
fore any  the  less  evil  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  implication,  satir- 
izes the  aristocracy  through  the  claim  of  Mephistopheles  to 
the  title  of  Baron. 

90.     This  is  the  witches  once-one* s-one  ! 

The  common  schoolboy  term  for  the  multiplication-table 
in  Germany  is  Einmaleins^  from  its  commencement,  Einmal 
tins  ist  eins  —  once  one  is  one  !     The  jargon  which  the  witch 
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declaims  from  the  book  is  nothing  but  a  nonsensical  parody 
of  the  cabalistic  formula  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wherein  mysti- 
cal properties  are  attributed  to  numbers. 

In  the  Paralipomena^  there  is  a  verse  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  omitted  Disputation,  yet  which  seems  more 
appropriate  in  this  place.  Mephistopheles  says  (apparently 
to  Faust) :  — 

Now,  once  for  all,  mark  this,  I  pray  — 
A  maxim  weighty  for  thiiie  actions  I 
No  mystery  the  numbers  here  convey. 
Yet  there  'a  a  great  one  in  the  fractions. 

91.    A  contradiction  thus  complete. 

The  irreverent  irony  of  Mephistopheles  in  this  passage 
hardly  needs  explanation.  Some  of  the  commentators  have 
shown  great  skill  in  avoiding  the  true  interpretation.  Hin- 
richs,  for  example,  asserts  that  it  refers  to  Hegel's  system  of 
philosophy  I  Diintzer  says  :  "  One  should  properly  attribute 
this  irony  to  Mephistopheles  alone,  and  entirely  absolve  the 
poet  from  it"  Goethe,  nevenheless,  used  the  mask  of 
Mephistopheles  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience.  In 
1824,  when  speaking  to  Eckermann  of  his  early  life,  he  said : 
"  I  believed  in  God,  in  Nature,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of 
Good  over  Evil ;  but  that  was  not  enough  for  the  pious 
souls.  I  was  also  required  to  believe  that  Three  were  One, 
and  One  was  Three,  against  which  the  instinct  of  truth  in 
my  soul  revolted :  moreover,  I  could  not  perceive  how  I 
should  be  helped  thereby,  in  the  slightest  degree." 

Although  the  witch  bewilders  Faust  when  she  speaks 
again,  she  nevertheless  expresses  an  article  of  Goethe's 
poetic  creed  —  Ihat  the  truest  and  deepest  insight  into  things 
is  not  the  result  of  conscious  labor,  but  falls  upon  the  mind  as 
a  free,  pure,  unsuspected  gift  His  distaste  for  metaphysics 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  forced  him  to  think  about  his 
thinking;  whereas  his  object  always  was  to  preserve  the 
freedom,  freshness,  and  spontaneous  activity  of  his  mind. 
The  lines  declaimed  by  the  witch  suggest  another  of  his 
aphoristic  fragments :  — 
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Yesi  that  it  tlie  proper  waj, 

Wbeo  ooe  aui*t  ay 

What  one  thinks, 

If  one  thinks ; 

Bat  eTerything  comes  as  if  freely  giTWi  I 

92.     The  nobie  indoUnce  J  *ll  teach  thee  then  to  treasurt. 

Mephistopheles  understands  very  well  that  an  indolent^ 
unregulated  habit  of  life  contributes  to  the  growth  of  all 
forms  of  physical  appetite.  He  shows,  throughout,  such 
£uniliarity  with  theological  matters,  that  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably suspect  him  of  having  taken  a  hint  from  Dr. 

Watts:  — 

**  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  stiU 

For  idle  hands  to  do.** 

Perhaps  Mephistopheles  also  recalled  these  lines,  from 
Milton's  Paradise  Regained :  — 

"  For  Solomon,  he  liTed  at  eaue,  and  full 
Of  honor,  wealth,  high  fore,  aim*d  not  beyond 
Higher  design  than  to  enjoy  his  state  : 
Thence  to  the  bait  of  women  lay  exposed." 

93.     Margaret. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  original  Faust-legend,  which 
will  not  again  be  encountered  until  the  appearance  of  Helena, 
in  the  Second  Part.  The  episode  of  Margaret  is  Goethe's 
own  creation,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  here,  even  more 
than  in  the  first  monologue  of  Faust,  he  "  delved  in  his  own 
hrcast "'  for  the  passion  which  he  represents.  Margaret  is 
drawn  partly  from  her  namesake,  whom  Goethe,  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  imagined  he  loved  ;  and  partly  from  his  betrothed, 
Lili  (Anna  Elizabeth  Schonemann,  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
in  Frankfurt),  for  whom  he  felt  probably  the  strongest  love 
of  his  life,  at  the  time  these  scenes  of  his  Faust  were  written. 

Grctchen  (Maggie),  or  Margaret,  is  one  of  the  fairest  and 
sweetest  figures  in  the  fifth  book  of  W'ahrhdt  und  Dichtung. 
Goethe  describes  how  his  facility  in  writing  poems  for  occa- 
sions brought  him  accidentally  into  society  very  much  below 
that  into  which  he  was  born.     Some  of  these  chance  com- 
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panlons  were  even  disreputable,  and  his  association  with 
them  was  finally  broken  off  by  the  legal  investigations  con- 
cerning a  forgery  which  one  of  them  committed.  At  a  house 
where  they  met,  Margaret  first  appeared  to  wait  upon  them 
in  the  place  of  a  maid-servant  She  was  three  or  four  years 
older  than  Goethe,  who  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
her  quiet  grace,  beauty,  and  natural  dignity  made  an  instant 
and  deep  impression  upon  him.  "She  was  for  the  most 
part,"  he  says,  "  calm  and  quiet  Her  habit  was  to  sit  with 
her  arms  crossed,  leaning  upon  the  table,  a  position  which 
showed  her  to  great  advantage  ;  and  she  would  thus  sit  for 
a  long  time  together,  with  now  and  then  a  slight  motion  of 
her  head,  which,  however,  was  never  made  without  meaning. 
At  times  she  threw  in  a  word  to  help  on  the  conversation, 
but  when  she  had  done  this,  she  immediately  resumed  her 
calm  and  quiet  attitude  of  attention.'* 

The  account  he  gives  of  her  manner  suggests  Faust's  first 
interview  with  Margaret :  "  She  gave  no  one  her  hand,  not  ' 
even  me  ;  she  allowed  no  one  to  touch  her  :  only,  she  often 
sat  down  beside  me,  especially  when  I  wrote  or  read  aloud, 
and  then  she  placed  her  arm  familiarly  on  my  shoulder, 
looked  into  the  book,  or  on  my  verses,  but  when  I  attempted 
to  take  the  same  freedom  with  her  she  immediately  drew 
back,  and  did  not  return  so  soon  again.  Yet  she  often  re- 
peated this  position,  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  great  uniform- 
ity in  all  her  gestures  and  motions,  though  they  were  always 
graceful  and  beautiful." 

The  last  time  Goethe  saw  her,  just  before  the  arrest  of  the 
forger,  she  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  at  parting ;  but  both 
his  love  and  self-love  were  bitterly  wounded  when,  in  the  in- 
vestigation which  took  place  —  and  from  which  she  came 
forthwith  a  spotless  character  —  she  testified  that  she  had 
looked  upon  him  as  a  boy  in  whom  she  felt  the  interest  of  an 
elder  sister,  and  had  encouraged  his  innocent  liking  for  her 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  and  protecting  him.  She 
left  Frankfurt  soon  afterwards,  and  Goethe  never  heard  of 
her  again. 

The  engagement  between  Goethe  and  Lili,  to  whom  he 
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wrote  some  of  his  finest  brief  l3rrics,  was  broken  off  by  the 
opposition  of  their  respective  families.  The  uncertainty  and 
unrest  of  his  love  is  reflected  in  that  of  Faust  All  the 
scenes  in  which  Margaret  appears,  up  to  that  in  the  Cathe- 
dral (Scene  XX. )>  with  the  exception  of  Faust's  encounter 
with  Valentine  (Scene  XIX.)>  were  written  during  the  spring 
of  1775,  and  Cjoethe*s  relation  to  Lili  was  not  finally  broken 
off  until  August  of  that  year. 

Margaret  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  pathetic  creations  in 
literature.,  Ignorant,  uneducated  (she  uses  none  but  the 
simplest  words  and  sometimes  speaks  ungrammatically),  art- 
lessly vain,  yielding  to  deceit,  and  finally  led  to  infamy, 
crime,  and  madness,  she  is  both  real  in  her  words  and  ways 
and  ideal  in  her  embodiment  of  the  pure  woman-nature,  and 
of  that  alone.  The  (German  critics  have  made  her  typical 
of  many  things,  but  she  will  always  remain  what  Goethe 
intended  her  to  be  —  simply  a  woman.  In  her  language, 
throughout,  there  are  no  references  except  to  Goethe's  own 
early  experiences  of  love  :  the  reader  may  study  her  charac- 
ter for  himself,  although  an  indescribable  bloom  and  fresh- 
ness is  lost  in  transferring  her  story  to  another  language. 

94.     How  short  and  sharp  of  speech  was  she. 

Perhaps  the  word  "  snappish "  would  best  express  the 
meaning  of  the  German  phrase  kurz  angebunden.  Lord  Leve- 
son  Gower,  deceived  by  the  form  of  the  idiom,  fell  into  a 
very  amusing  blunder.     He  translates  the  couplet :  — 

*•  As  with  her  gown  held  up,  she  fled. 
That  well-turned  ankle  well  might  turn  one's  head  I  '* 

We  are  less  surprised  that  a  French  translator  should 
have  made  the  same  mistake,  and  given  the  first  line  thus  : 
"  Comme  elle  avait  des  courtes  jupes  !  *'  Even  Blaze,  whose 
translation  in  many  other  respects  is  so  careful  and  intelli- 
gent, says  :  **  Quel  corsage  bien  pris  !  " 

95.     Most  Worthy  Pedagogue^  take  heed  t 

The  original,  Mein  Herr  Magister  Lobesan^  is  given  in  a 
different  form  by  almost  every  translator.     Goethe  perhaps 
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borrowed  the  expression  from  the  title  of  a  satirical  poem  by 
Neomeister,  published  in  1624 — "The  Crowned  M.,  in 
German,  Magister  Lobesan."  Diintzer  says  it  is  a  nick- 
name applied  to  a  Magister  who  makes  a  pompous  display 
of  his  dignity.  Inasmuch  as  Faust  ironically  assumes  that 
Mephistopheles  attempts  to  teach  him  morals,  I  have  chosen 
the  word  "  Pedagogue "  as  an  equivalent  The  following 
are  some  of  the  varieties  of  translation,  and  they  may  help 
the  reader  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  phrase  :  — 

Blackib.  —  Sir  Knight  of  Pedantry. 
Havwakd. —  My  good  Mr.  Sermonizer. 
Bsooics.  —  My  worthy  Master  Grmvity. 
Martin.  —  Master  Graveairs. 
Lbvbson  Gowbr.  —  Mr.  Check-my-speed 
Anstbk.  —  Most  Reverend. 
Bbxksford.  —  Sir  Laudable. 

96.    As  in  Italian  UUes  V  is  tau^. 

The  word  welscke  (or  walsche)  may  signify  either  French 
or  Italian :  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  "foreign."  Hartung  supposes  that  by  welsche 
Geschichf  Goethe  simply  meant  romances,  of  whatever  coun- 
try; but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
amorous  stories  of  Boccaccio,  or  the  Heptameron. 

97.     O  welcome y  twilight  soft  and  sweet! 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  entire  change  in 
Faust,  since  the  preceding  scene,  although  only  a  few  hours 
are  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  The  "  atmosphere  "  upon 
which  Mephistopheles  has  calculated  in  advance,  exercises 
an  influence  of  which  he  seems  to  be  ignorant,  while  Faust, 
after  his  first  surrender  to  the  new  impression,  hardly  rec- 
ognizes himself  At  the  meeting  with  Margaret,  it  is  the 
witch's  potion  which  speaks  through  him :  here,  the  better 
though  obscure  aspiration  {vide  the  **  Prologue  in  Heaven  ") 
repossesses  him,  under  the  new,  blissful,  yet  disquieting 
form  of  love.  Mephistopheles  is,  naturally,  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding the  transformation  in  Faust's  feelings,  because 
the  strongest  negation  of  his  denying  nature  is  that  of  love. 
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Goethe  was  not  only  keenly  sensitive  to  the  operation  of 

:  atmospheric  influences  upon  the  mind,  but  he  also  believed 

I  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  aura^  throagh  which  impres- 

>   sions,  independent  of  the  external  senses,  might  be  comma- 

I   nicated.     It  is  the  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  order,  and 

/    contentment,    and   chastity,   which    unconsciously  touches 

/    Faust,  in  Margaret's  chamber;   and  it  is  the  sultry  breath 

of  evil,  of  impending  temptation  and  ruin,  which  oppresses 

Margaret  on  her  return. 

98.    IkMowna^shaiildldoitf 

Faust  is  so  fu  redeemed  by  his  awakening  love  that  he 
hesitates  to  use  the  gift  which  he  had  commanded  Mephis- 
topheles  to  furnish.  The  latter  purposely  misunderstands  his 
hesitation,  and  accuses  him  of  wishing  to  keep  the  casket  of 
jewels  for  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  he,  and  not  Faost, 
who  places  the  casket  in  the  press. 

99.     There  was  a  King  in  TkmU. 

According  to  Goethe's  statement  this  ballad  was  written 
in  July,  1774,  when  he  repeated  it  to  his  friend  JacobL  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  Famstf 
as  were  the  songs  in  Auerbach's  Cellar ;  yet  it  is  most  fitting 
that  Margaret,  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate,  should  sing  a  ballad 
of  love  and  death,  wherein  the  word  BuhJe  (mistress  or 
leman)  has  a  prophetic  character.  The  "  King  of  Thule  '* 
was  first  published  in  1782  in  a  collection  of  '*  Songs  of  the 
People,"  set  to  music  by  Baron  von  Seckendorff,  with  the 
announcement  added  :  **  From  Goethe's  Dr.  Faust"  This 
was  eight  years  before  the  publication  of  this  scene,  in  the 
"Fragment." 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  ballad 
and  not  be  satisfied  with  the  story  it  so  simply  tells  ;  yet  one  / 

of  Goethe's  commentators,  Hartung,  insists  on  the  following 
interpretation  :  "  It  is  based,  like  the  ballad  of  *  The  Fisher,' 
on  a  deeper  meaning.  For,  while  the  dying  King  grants  all 
else  to  his  heirs,  the  elements,  he  gives  only  to  the  great 
ocean  that  which  is  most  precious  to  him  —  his  Self,  his 
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Boul,  which  he  desires  shall  be  united  to  the  world-soul,  no 
matter  whether  it  shall  melt  as  a  drop  into  the  element  of 
soul-ether,  or,  hardened  into  a  pearl,  continue  its  individual 
existence." 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  Pre^sice,  the  feminine  rhymes  of 
the  first  and  third  lines  of  each  verse  have  been  omitted,  in 
order  to  make  the  translation  strictly  literal.  I  have  taken 
this  liberty  (the  only  one  I  have  allowed  m3rse]f,  in  the  l3Ti- 
cal  passages  of  the  work)  the  more  readily,  because  the 
redundant  syllable  partly  atones  to  the  ear  for  the  absence 
of  rhyme.  In  this  instance  I  have  considered  it  especially 
necessary  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the  original,  and  (if 
that  be  possible)  the  weird,  mystic  sweetness  of  its  move- 
ment To  show  how  entirely  these  qualities  may  be  lost,  in 
a  language  further  removed  from  German  than  ours,  I  quote 
Blaze's  translation  of  the  last  two  verses :  — 

*'  Puis,  se  lerant,  le  rieuz  compare 
Homa  le  dernier  coup  vital, 
£t  jeta  le  sacr^  m^tal 
Dans  les  vagues  de  l*onde  am^. 

"  n  le  rit  tombcr,  8*engloutir ; 
Et  quand  il  n'eut  plus  aucun  doute, 
Sentit  sea  yeux  s'appesantir, 
Puis  jamais  ne  but  une  goutte." 

ICO.      With  heavenly  manna  she  HI  repay  it. 

Margaret's  mother  seems  to  have  quoted  from  Revelation 
ii.  17:  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,"  and  the  parson,  in  the  line  "  Who  over- 
cometh, winneth  too,"  remembers  verses  7,  11,  and  26  in  the 
same  chapter. 

loi.    The  Neighbor's  House. 

This  scene  surely  requires  no  further  explanation  than 
that  contained  in  the  two  succeeding  notes.  The  characters 
of  Martha,  Margaret,  and  Mcphistopheles  are  placed  before 
us,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  a  few  simple,  realistic  touches. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  conjectures  of  critics  concerning  Dame 
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Martha's  age  and  personal  appearance.  Here,  and  in  Scene 
XII.,  she  is  represented  with  such  distinctness  that  the  reader 
cannot  mistake  the  part  which  Goethe  intended  her  to  fiU. 
If  anything  further  were  necessary,  Mephistopheles  cfaarai^ 
tenses  her  sufficiently,  in  the  following  scene. 


loa.    In  Padma  iuried,  ke  is 

Buidi  the  good  Samt  Anioi^. 

If  this  is  anything  more  than  a  random  statement  of  Meph- 
istopheles, the  irony  is  neither  keen  nor  especially  impor- 
tant The  Saint  is  not  the  Antony  of  the  Desert  and  the 
temptations  and  the  Irish  hallad,  but  Antonio  of  Padua,  a 
relatiYe  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  was  bom  in  Lisbon  in 
1195,  preached  with  such  fervor  that  even  the  fishes  rose  to 
the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  to  listen  to  him,  and  died  in  Padua  in 
133 1.  The  splendid  basilica  in  which  his  ashes  rest  was  not 
completed  undl  two  centuries  later.  His  chapel,  with  its 
alti  rilUvi  by  Lombardi,  Sansovino,  and  others,  still  attracts 
the  student  of  art. 

Interments  within  the  walls  of  cathedrals  and  churches  in 
Italy  were  not  prohibited  until  the  year  1809. 

103.  /  want  his  death  in  ths  weekly  paper  stated. 

There  is,  in  Germany,  an  official  registration  of  all  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  which  are  published  at  stated 
intervals.  The  laws  relating  to  marriage  require  both  par- 
ties to  furnish  testimony  that  there  are  no  legal  impediments 
to  their  union ;  hence  the  officially  published  death  of  Herr 
Schwerdtlein  is  necessary,  before  Dame  Martha  can  prop- 
erly be  considered  a  widow  and  at  liberty  to  accept  a  second 
spouse. 

104.  For  thou  art  right,  especially  since  I  must, 

Faust,  in  this  line,  admits  his  dependence  on  the  aid  of 
Mephistopheles,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  false  testimony 
in  order  to  procure  an  interview  with  Margaret.  No  change 
in  the  character  of  his  passion  is  implied. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Paralipomena  which  seems  natu- 
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rally  to  belong  here,  although  some  of  the  German  commen- 
tators have  given  it  a  different  place.  Mephistopheles  says, 
apparently  after  Faust's  departure,  when  he  has  impatiently 
spoken  the  above  line :  — 

T  is  hard,  indeed,  the  yoanker't  ways  oommanding ; 

Ytt,  as  his  tutor,  I  're  no  fear 

I  shall  not  rule  the  madcap,  notwithstanding. 

And  nothing  else  concerns  me  here. 

His  own  desires  I  let  him  follow  slowly, 

That  mine,  as  well,  may  be  accomplished  wholly. 

Much  do  I  talk,  yet  always  leave  him  free ; 

If  what  he  does  should  quite  too  stupid  be. 

My  wisdom,  then,  must  make  a  revelation. 

And  I  must  drag  him  forth,  as  by  the  hair : 

Yet,  while  one  strives  the  folly  to  repair. 

One  gives  for  other  folly  fresh  occasion. 

105.    All  times  I  *ll  have  to  think  on  you^  all  places  I 

These  two  lines  are  literally:  ** Think  but  a  little  mo- 
ment's space  on  me ;  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  think  of 
you."  I  have  been  obliged,  by  the  exigency  of  rh3rme,  to 
express  the  latter  phrase  in  different  words ;  yet  this  is  one 
of  those  instances  where  no  English  words,  though  they  may 
perfectly  convey  the  meaning,  can  possibly  carry  with  them 
the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  which  we  feel  in  the 
original.  "  Ich  werde  Zeit  genug  an  euch  zu  denken  haben  " 
suggests,  in  some  mysterious  way,  a  contrast  between  Faust's 
place  in  life  and  Margaret's,  between  the  love  of  man  and 
that  of  woman,  which  the  words  do  not  seem  to  retain,  when 
translated. 

106.    She  plucks  a  star-flower. 

The  original,  sternblume^  may  mean  either  a  china-aster,  a 
star-of- Bethlehem,  a  variety  of  primrose  or  of  jonquil.  Va- 
rious modes  of  amorous  divination  by  means  of  flowers  were 
known  to  the  ancients  (one  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Theoc- 
ritus), and  the  Minnesinger,  Walther  von  der  Vogelwcide, 
describes  a  very  similar  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
lover's  affection  is  returned.     The  single  daisy  (GdnseblUm- 
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then  in  German)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  it  is  a  garden-flower,  of  course,  which  Margaret  plucks. 

107.     It's  as  if  nobody  had  nothing  to  fetch  and  carry. 

The  effect  of  a  double  negative  in  German  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  English,  and  it  belongs  equally  to  the  vulgar  dia- 
lect Goethe  introduces  it  intentionally  here  as  well  as  in 
Scene  XVI.,  where  Margaret  says,  speaking  of  Mephistopb- 
eles:  "One  sees  that  in  nothing  no  interest  he  hath."  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  correct  these  purposed  inelegances, 
as  most  translators  have  done.  They  are  trifling  touches, 
it  is  true,  but  they  belong  to  the  author's  design. 

108.      FORKST  AND  CaVERN. 

Most  of  the  German  critics  unite  in  the  opinion  that  this 
scene  must  have  been  written  during  Goethe's  residence  in 
Rome,  or  immediately  after  his  return  to  Weimar.  There  is 
a  certain  slight  variation  in  tone  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  earlier  scenes.  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  "Life  of  Goethe," 
says :  **  I  do  not  understand  the  relation  of  this  scene  to 
the  whole."  But,  in  his  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Faust,  Mr. 
Lewes  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  publication  of  the 
"Fragment"  in  1790.  The  "  Forest  and  Cavern "  is  there 
given,  not  in  its  present  position,  but  immediately  after  the 
scene  "At  the  Fountain"  (Scene  XVII.),  and  consequently 
after  Margaret's  fall.  Goethe's  first  design  was,  evidently, 
to  drive  Faust  from  Margaret's  presence  through  the  re- 
morse following  the  deed,  and  his  transfer  of  the  scene  to  its 
present  place  substitutes  a  moral  resistance  in  advance  of 
the  deed  for  the  earlier  motive.  The  character  of  Faust's 
love  is  not  only  elevated  by  this  change,  but  the  element  of 
good  in  his  nature  is  again  actively,  and  not  merely  reac- 
tivelvy  devcloj)cd. 

Some  commentators  have  found  a  contradiction  between 
Faust's  almost  inspired  enjoyment  of  Nature  in  this  scene, 
and  the  character  of  his  first  monologue.  Vet,  if  we  read 
the  latter  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  pervaded  with  a  longing 
for  "the  broad,  free  land,"  for  release  from  the  imprison- 
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ment  of  unsatisfying  studies.  His  impatience  is  not  with 
Nature,  but  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  physical  sciences, 
which  endeavor  to  wrench  from  her  "with  levers,  screws, 
and  hammers,"  the  secrets  "which  she  doth  not  willingly 
display."  Faust  looks  on  Nature,  now,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lover,  and  she  is  transformed  to  his  senses.  It  is  no  longer 
a  cold,  amazed  acquaintance ;  her  bosom  is  open  to  him  as 
that  of  a  friend,  and  all  living  creatures  become  his  brothers. 
The  scoff  of  Mephistopheles  does  not  move  him,  but  he  at 
last  succumbs  to  the  picture  which  the  latter  draws  of  Mar- 
garet's loneliness  and  sorrow. 

In  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  we  find  the  original  suggestion 
of  the  scene.  After  Goethe's  separation  from  the  Margaret 
of  his  boyhood,  and  the  illness  which  followed,  the  paternal 
government  was  more  rigidly  enforced.  He  was  furnished 
with  a  private  tutor,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  a  kindly, 
sympathetic  nature,  who  soon  became  a  friend.  Goethe, 
nevertheless,  remained  depressed  and  boyishly  misanthropic 
for  a  time.  "  I  drew  my  friend  with  me  into  the  woods,"  he 
says.  "Leaving  the  monotonous  fir-trees  behind  me,  I 
sought  those  beautiful,  leafy  groves,  which  are,  indeed,  of  no 
very  great  extent  in  that  region,  but  are  nevertheless  of  a 
size  sufiicient  to  furnish  concealment  for  a  poor  wounded 
heart.  I  selected,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  wood,  a  sombre 
spot  where  the  ancient  oaks  and  beeches  grandly  overshad- 
owed a  broad  space  of  soil.  The  ground  sloped  upwards, 
which  added  to  the  effect  of  the  massive  old  trunks.  This 
clear  space  was  surrounded  with  dense  thickets,  out  of  which 
rose  the  venerable  forms  of  moss-grown  rocks,  and  an  abun- 
dant brook  poured  over  them  in  a  rapid  cascade 

"  What  I  then  felt,  is  still  present  to  my  mind  ^  what  I 
said,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  recall." 

Hartung,  in  his  comment  on  this  scene,  says :  '*  He 
(Faust)  also  thanks  God  that  He  has  given  to  him  the  com- 
rade whom  he  can  no  longer  do  without,"  etc.  Th«  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  whether  P'aust  does  not  simply  toler- 
ate the  presence  of  Mephistopheles,  through  his  conviction 
that  "  nothing  can  be  perfect  unto  man,"  and  the  new  ec- 


stasy  he  feels  must  therefore  be  balanced  bf  the  d^irading 

fellowship. 

109.  Oiu  darts  noi  lAat  before  c/uule  eari  detlort. 
"  Qui  reprehendunt  et  inident  quod  ea  quz  re  tiupU  nan 
sint,  nominibus  ac  verb[s  flagitiosa  ducamus,  ilia  autem  qme 
turpia  sint  nominibas  appellemus  suis  ;  latrodnare,  fiaudaie, 
adulterare  re  turpe  est,  sed  dicitur  non  obsacne  ;  libem 
daic  operam,  re  bonestum  est,  noiiuDe  obscasnum."  —  Cittre, 
Off.  I..  35- 

no.  Enough  ef  ihail  Tlty  loot  sitt  lontty  yomdtr. 
Mephistophcles  is  shreifd  enough  to  perceive  that  Fault 
is  thus  far  insensible  to  his  mockery.  He  here  suddenly 
changes  his  tactics,  and  draws  such  a  picture  of  the  forsaken 
Margaret  that  Faust,  even  in  the  exclamation  "Serpentl 
serpent  1 "  betrays  how  much  he  is  moved.  In  this  excla- 
mation, and  Ihc  oHde  of  Hephisiopheles,  I  have  omitted  the 
rhyme  of  the  original,  which  could  not  possibly  be  repro- 
duced without  losing  the  subtile  suggest ven ess  of  the  words. 
Mr.  Broolu  nearly  overcomes  the  difficulty  by  trattslating  as 


id  the  prer  growi  riper  I 


Were  I  a  little  bird  I"  sen 
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"  Thoiigb  I  am  fiu-  from  thee. 
Sleeping  I  'm  near  to  theey 
Talk  with  my  dear ; 
When  I  awake  again, 
I  am  alone. 

'*  Scarce  there  *s  an  hour  in  the  nighi 
When  sleep  does  not  take  its  flight. 
And  I  think  of  thee, 
How  many  thousand  times 
Thou  gav'st  thy  heart  to  me. 
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The  expression  *'wept  beyond  her  tears"  is  au^geweint 
(outwept)  in  the  original.  Goethe  probably  remembered 
the  line  of  Dante  (Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII.)  :  — 

Lo  pianto  stesso  li  pianger  non  lasda. 

"  Weeping  itself  there  does  not  let  them  weep, 
And  grief  that  finds  a  barrier  in  the  eyes 
Turns  itself  inward  to  increase  the  anguish." 

Longfellow*  s  translation. 

1 12.     On  your  twin-pair,  that  feed  among  the  roses. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  one  of  those  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  Faust,  in  his  contract  with  Mephistoph- 
eles,  according  to  one  form  of  the  old  legend,  was  permitted 
to  read.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the 
latter  quoting  from  it,  although  not  quite  correctly. 

"  Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young  rocs  that  are  twins, 
which  feed  among  the  lilies."  —  iv.  5. 

Mr.  Hayward  quotes  from  a  private  letter  to  himself  the 
following  singular  advice  which  Schlegel  gives  in  regard  tc*^ 
this  couplet ;  — 

"  Je  ne  vous  conseille  pas  de  traduire  ccla  litt^ralement. 
On  jeterait  les  hauts  cris.'' 

113.     Margaret  {at  the  spinning-u^heely  alone). 

This  and  the  foregoing  scene  may  1)c  considered  as  nearly 
identical  in  time.  The  lovers  are  separated  :  Faust  strug- 
gles with  all  the  force  of  his  nobler  instinct  to  resist  his 
passion,  while  Margaret  is  wholly  possessed  by  an  inten.se, 
unreasoning  yearning  for  his  presence.     In  representing  het 
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as  seated  at  the  spinning-wheel,  Goethe  again  remembers 
the  Margaret  of  his  boyhood.  Visiting  the  house  on  one 
occasion,  to  meet,  by  appointment,  the  circle  into  which  he 
had  been  drawn,  he  says :  "  Only  one  of  the  young  people 
was  at  home.     Margaret  sat  at  the  window  and  span ;  the 

mother  went  back  and  forth She  (Margaret)  arose, 

left  her  spinning-wheel,  and  approaching  the  table  where  I 
sat  gave  me  a  severe  lecture,  yet  with  much  good  sense  and 
kindness." 

Although  some  have  fancied  that  in  the  opening  line, 
Meitie  Ruh^  ist  hin,  the  lulling  sound  of  the  spinning-wheel 
is  indicated,  the  verses  are  meant  to  be  a  revery,  not  a  song. 
They  are,  indeed,  articulate  sighs ;  the  lines  are  almost  as 
short  and  simple  as  the  first  speech  of  a  child,  and  the  least 
deviation  from  either  the  meaning  or  the  melody  of  the 
original  (even  the  change  of  meine  into  my^  in  the  first  line) 
takes  away  something  of  its  indescribable  sadness  and 
strength  of  desire.  In  the  first  verse,  which  is  twice  re- 
peated as  a  refrain,  I  have  been  obliged  to  choose  between 
the  repetition  of  the  word  peace  in  the  third  line  and  the  use 
of  a  pronoun  which  cannot,  as  in  the  German,  fix  its  antece- 
dent by  its  gender.  The  reader  who  prefers  the  grammatical 
form  to  the  more  natural  expression  will  at  least  understand 
that  it  is  here  impossible  to  give  both.  There  are  prece- 
dents for  either  alternative,  in  former  translations. 

114.     Hear  me  not  falsely^  sweetest  countenance  ! 

When  Faust  says,  "  And  as  for  Church  and  Faith,  I  leave 
to  each  his  own,"  it  is  Goethe  who  speaks.  His  maxim 
through  life  was  not  only  tolerance  but  a  respectful  recogni- 
tion of  all  forms  of  religious  belief.  Margaret  here  repre- 
sents a  class  not  peculiar  to  Germany.  She  insists  on  a 
categorical  explanation  of  Faust's  views,  and  when,  in  an- 
swer to  her  question  :  **  Believest  thou  in  God  ? "  he  hints  at 
the  im])ossibility  of  comprehending  the  Divine  Essence,  she 
misses  the  familiar  phrases  of  her  creed,  and  immediately 
infers  :  **  Then  thou  believest  not  !  " 

The  passage  wliich  follows  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
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deal  of  comment,  from  Madame  dfe  Stael  (in  her  De  VAlle- 
magne)  to  the  latest  writer  on  Faust,  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  that  Goethe  meant  to  state  his  own  — 
imperfect,  as  he  admitted  it  to  be  —  conception  of  the  Deity. 
He  read  Spinoza  at  an  early  age,  and  frequently  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  that  philosopher,  concern- 
ing the  "  immanence  "  of  God  in  all  things.  The  sun,  the 
stars,  the  earth,  the  human  heart  and  all  its  emotions,  are 
simply  "  invisible,  visible  "  manifestations  of  His  existence. 
Goethe's  intention  is  to  acknowledge  Him  in  His  Infinite 
aspects,  not  to  define  or  describe  Him. 

In  1S29,  he  said  to  Eckermann  :  "  The  period  of  doubt  is 
past :  every  one,  now,  would  as  soon  think  of  doubting  his 
own  existence  as  that  of  God.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  God, 
immortality,  the  being  of  the  soul  and  its  connection  with 
the  body  are  eternal  problems,  wherein  the  philosophers  are 
unable  to  give  us  any  further  knowledge." 

Two  years  later,  Eckermann  gives  the  following  report  of 
Goethe's  views.  The  latter  was  then  eighty-two  years  old. 
"  He  is  very  far  from  supposing  that  he  truly  apprehends  the 
Highest  Being.  All  his  oral  and  written  utterances  have 
inculcated  the  belief  that  God  is  an  inscrutable  Kxistence, 
whereof  man  has  but  approximate  glimpses  and  presenti- 
ments. All  Nature  and  we  human  beings  are,  nevertheless, 
80  penetrated  with  the  Divine  element,  that  it  sustains  us, 
that  in  it  we  live,  work  and  l)e ;  that  we  sorrow  and  rejoice 
through  the  operation  of  eternal  laws,  which  we  fulfil  and 
which  are  fulfilled  in  us,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  not. 
He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Divine  Power  is  everywhere 
manifested,  and  that  the  Divine  Love  is  everywhere  active." 

In  1823  Goethe  said  to  Soret :  "  With  the  people,  and 
especially  with  the  clergj'men,  who  have  Him  daily  upon 
their  tongues,  God  becomes  a  phrase,  a  mere  name,  which 
they  utter  without  any  accompanying  idea.  But  if  they  were 
penetrated  with  His  greatness,  they  would  rather  be  dumb, 
and  for  very  reverence  would  not  dare  to  name  Him." 

This  passage  in  Faust  has  sometimes  been  designated 
"  Goethe's  creed,"  —  an  expression  which  he  would  have 
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repelled,  since  he  considered  all  creeds  as  attempts  to  express 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intelligence.  In  1813 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Jacobi :  **  For  my  part,  with  the  mani- 
fold directions  in  which  my  nature  moves,  I  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  a  single  mode  of  thought  As  Poet  and  Artist  I 
am  a  polytheist ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  student  of  Nature 
I  am  a  pantheist,  —  and  both  with  equal  positiveness.  When 
I  need  a  God  for  my  personal  nature,  as  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual man.  He  also  exists  for  me.  The  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  things  are  such  an  immense  realm,  that  it  can  only 
be  grasped  by  the  collective  intelligence  of  all  beings.*' 

Whether  Faust's  explanation  is  pantheism,  in  either  a 
spiritual  or  a  materialistic  form ;  whether  it  is  an  i/ifdoctrinal 
view  permitted  to  a  Christian,  or,  as  Margaret  fears,  there  is 
**  no  Christianity  "  in  it,  —  are  questions  which  the  reader 
will  decide  for  himself.  The  terms  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
and  even  Christianity,  are  so  liable  to  random  and  partisan 
use,  that  I  prefer  to  leave  without  comment  a  passage,  of 
which  Mr.  I^wes  says :  "  Grander,  deeper,  holier  thoughts 
are  not  to  be  found  in  poetry." 

115.    At  the  Fountain. 

This  is  another  of  the  scenes  written  in  1775.  Its  direct 
and  occasionally  coarse  realism  has  been  condemned  by  some 
critics,  and  one  or  two  of  the  expressions  have  generally 
been  softened  in  translation.  The  vulgarity  of  Lisbeth, 
nevertheless,  has  a  purpose.  Margaret  is  made  to  feel  her 
own  situation,  and  the  disgrace  awaiting  her,  through  the 
expressions  applied  to  the  unfortunate  Barbara,  and  the 
reader's  sympathy  is  secured,  with  his  first  knowledge  of  her 
fall.  I  have  therefore  translated  the  scene  without  change, 
on  the  same  principle  which  the  Germans  have  adopted  in 
translating  Shakespeare. 

116.     And  7ve  'il  scatter  chaff  before  her  door. 

The  word  ^<iV-/tt'r//>/^  signifies  either  chaflfor  chopped  straw 
The  old  German  custom,  which  is  still  observed  in  some 
IKirts  of  the  country,  allowed  the  bridal  wreath  only  to  chaste 
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maidens.  If  one  of  sullied  reputation  ventured  to  assume  it, 
the  wreath  wais  torn  from  her  head,  and  sometimes  replaced 
with  one  of  straw,  while  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  chaff 
or  chopped  straw  was  scattered  before  her  door.  A  widow 
who  marries  again  is  allowed  to  wear  a  wreath,  but  not  the 
myrtle  of  the  maiden  bride. 

Church-penance  for  unchastity  was  also  formerly  common 
m  England.  In  Germany  the  guilty  person  was  obliged  to 
kneel  before  the  altar,  clad  in  a  "  sinner's  shift,*'  while  the 
clergyman  severely  rated  her  conduct,  and  read  her  petition 
for  pardon. 

117.    Donjon. 

The  word  ZwiMger,  which  Goethe  uses,  corresponds  to 
our  "  stronghold  "  or  **  donjon  keep,"  but  is  also  sometimes 
applied  to  the  open  angular  space  between  the  wall  of  a 
town  and  one  of  the  fortified  gates.  Goethe  seems  to  use 
the  word  in  the  latter  sense.  The  shrine  of  a  saint  was 
frequently  placed  in  the  re-entering  angle,  between  which 
and  the  city-wall  there  would  be  a  partly  enclosed  space. 
Mephistopheles  represents  Margaret  as  watching  the  clouds 
"over  the  old  citv-wall,"  from  her  window,  whence  her 
home  must  have  been  in  the  street  nearest  to  it,  and  the 
shrine  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa^  being  close  at  hand,  would  be- 
come her  accustomed  place  of  prayer.  I  have  followed  all 
other  translators  in  using  the  word  donjoHy  simply  because 
we  have  no  English  word  to  describe  the  locality. 

The  opening  of  Margaret's  prayer  suggests  the  well-knovni 
Latin  hymn  of  Jacoponus,  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century :  — 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Juxta  cnicem  lacrimosa, 
Dum  pendebat  filius : 
Cujus  aniraam  gementem, 
Contristatum  et  dolentem, 
PertrntiKivit  ^ladius. 

If  the  revery  at  the  spinning-wheel  be  a  sigh  of  longing, 
this  is  a  cry  for  help,  equally  wonderful  in  words  and  metre ; 
X    * 
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3ret  with  a  character  equally  elusive  when  we  attempt  to 
reproduce  it  in  another  language. 

1 18.     Valentine,  a  soldier^  Margaret's  brother. 

This  scene  appears  to  have  been  written  some  time  during 
the  year  1800,  and  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  Wal 
purgis-Night  (Scene  XXI.).  Goethe  had  been  occupied,  at 
intervals,  for  some  time  previous,  with  the  Helena  ( Part  Sec- 
ond, Act  III.),  which  he  finally  laid  aside,  with  the  determi- 
nation to  fill  the  gaps  yet  remaining  in  the  First  Part,  before 
proceeding  further.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  there  is 
an  autograph  manuscript  of  the  scene,  dated  "  1800." 

Diintzer  insists  that  the  unity  of  the  plot  is  disturbed  by 
the  introduction  of  Valentine,  whose  death,  he  asserts,  has 
no  intimate  connection  with  Margaret's  fall.  Goethe's  de- 
sign, nevertheless,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  and  the  poets, 
we  imagine,  will  take  sides  with  him  against  the  critic.  The 
guilt  of  blood,  which  the  action  of  Mephistopheles  brings 
upon  Faust,  obliges  the  latter  to  fly  from  the  town,  and  he  is 
thus  prevented  from  learning  the  shame  and  misery  which 
swiftly  come  upon  Margaret  Without  such  a  motive,  his 
flight  would  be  a  heartless  desertion,  at  variance  wth  the 
expressions  of  his  love  in  the  preceding  and  following  scenes. 
Moreover,  while  the  consequences  of  Margaret's  fault  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  terrible,  cumulative  retribution,  her 
right  to  pity  and  sympathy  increases  with  them.  We  could 
ill  spare  this  picture  of  Valentine,  the  brave  soldier,  the  hon- 
est man,  whose  death  is  another  necessary  link  in  the  fatal 
chain  of  Margaret's  destiny. 

119.     Saw  splendid  lion-dollars  in  V. 

The  remark  of  Faust  refers,  apparently,  to  some  buried 
treasure  which  Mephistopheles  has  pronnsed  to  raise  for 
him.  "  Lion-dollars  "  are  of  Dutch  coinage,  and  so  called 
both  from  the  city  of  Louvain  (in  German,  Llhven  —  lion),  in 
Brabant,  where  they  were  first  struck,  and  from  the  figure 
of  a  lion  on  the  obverse.  They  are  also  sometimes  named 
•*  Brabanters."     A  few  specimens  are  still  occasionally  seen 
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In  Germany :  their  value  is  about  eighty-five  cents.  Hay- 
ward  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  lion-dollar  is  a  Bohe- 
mian coin. 

"  It  was  a  generally  disseminated  belief  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  contains  treasures,  which  must  be  raised  by 
whoever  would  possess  them.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
treasure  moved  of  itself,  slowly  seeking  to  approach  the  sur- 
face. At  stated  times,  frequently  once  in  seven  years,  but 
sometimes  only  once  in  a  hundred,  the  treasure  is  above, 
and  waits  to  be  lifted.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  because 
the  necessary  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  it  sinks  back  again. 
It  is  generally  contained  in  a  kettle,  and  its  approach  to  the 
surface  is  indicated  by  a  flame  hovering  over  the  spot" — 
Duniaer, 

120.     What  dost  thou  here  f 

The  song  of  Mephistopheles  is  directly  suggested,  as 
Goethe  admitted  (vide  Note  8),  by  the  song  of  Ophelia,  in 
Hamlet  (Act  IV.,  Scene  V.):  — 

*'  Good  morrow,  *t  is  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 
To  be  your  Valentine. 

"  Then  up  he  rose,  and  don'd  his  clothes, 
And  dupped  the  chamber  door ; 
£.et  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more." 

In  SchlegeFs  translation,  St  Charity  (in  the  third  verse) 
is  rendered  St.  Kathrin^  whence  Goethe  probably  took  the 
name  "Kathrina  dear.*'  It  also  seems  probable  that  the 
name  given  to  Margaret's  brother,  Valentine,  was  suggested 
by  "your  Valentine"  in  Ophelia's  song;  and  all  the  more 
so,  since  its  Latin  original,  valensy  is  specially  appropriate  to 
a  soldier. 

121.     Rat-catching f if ery  thou! 

Browning's  poem  of  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  is  so 
well  known  that  I  need  not  give  the  old  German  legend  to 
which  Valentine's  exclamation  refers.    Goethe's  song,  Vcr 
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Rattenfdnger^  expresses  still  more  clearly  the  meaning  which 
he  attaches  to  the  phrase.  The  man  who  charms  innocent 
maidens  by  his  seductive  arts,  even  as  the  piper  by  the  notes 
of  his  magical  pipe  charmed  the  rats  of  Hamelin,  is  a  rat- 
catcher. In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  (Act  III.  Scene  I.)  Mer- 
cutio  says :  — 

**  Tybalt,  yoo  lat-catcher,  will  yoa  walk  ?  " 

122.     Out  with  youf  spit^  without  delay  / 

FUderwiscky  the  slang  German  word  for  "sword/'  which 
Mephistopheles  uses,  means  a  goose's  wing,  such  as  is  used 
by  economical  housewives  for  dusting  furniture.  Hayward 
translates  "toasting-iron,"  borrowing  the  expression  from 
Shakespeare;  Mr.  Brooks  says  "whisk,"  and  Mr.  Martin 
"duster," — both  of  which  are  literal ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  I 
prefer  to  use  a  cant  word  which  is  equivalent  to  the  original. 

123.    Cathedral. 

This  is  the  closing  scene  of  "  Faust :  a  Fragment,"  and 
the  last  but  one  in  which  Margaret  appears.  She  returns  to 
the  Cathedral,  before  which  Faust  first  met  her  in  the  street, 
as  she  was  coming  from  confession,  where,  as  even  Mephis- 
topheles admits  :  — 

"  So  innocent  is  she,  indeed, 
That  to  confess  she  had  no  need.** 

Without  this  contrast,  the  terrible  i>ower  of  the  scene 
must  be  felt  by  every  reader.  The  short,  unrhymed  lines 
express  both  the  hoarse  whispered  threats  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
and  the  panting  agony  of  the  sinner.  The  line  :  "  Upor 
thy  threshold  whose  the  blood  ?  "  fails  in  the  edition  of  1 790* 
and  was  added  on  account  of  the  foregoing  scene,  which  was 
afterwards  written.  The  confusion  of  Margaret's  thoughts, 
presaging  her  later  insanity,  is  indicated  in  the  first  words 
she  utters. 

124.     Dies  ira,  dies  ilia. 

Goethe  has  elsewhere  acknowledged  the  powerful  impres- 
sion which  this  old  Latin  chant  made  upon  himself.     Some 
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have  attributed  its  authorship  to  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
others  to  Bemhard  of  Clairvaux ;  but  the  scholars  seem  now 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  it  is  not  of  later  origin  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  Thomas  of  Celano  was  proba- 
bly its  author.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Roman  Church,  as 
one  of  the  seqaefttia  of  the  requiem,  before  the  year  1385. 
The  original  text  is  engraved  upon  a  marble  tablet  in  the 
church  of  St.  Francesco  in  Mantua.  The  present  form  of 
the  chant  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  Felix  Hammerlin 
(in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century),  who  omitted  the 
former  opening  stanzas,  and  added  some  others  at  the  close. 
In  this  form  it  has  appeared  in  the  Catholic  missals,  since 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  chant  has  been  translated  up- 
wards of  seventy  times  into  German,  and  fifteen  times  into 
English.  One  of  the  closest  versions,  of  the  few  in  which 
the  feminine  rhymes  are  retained,  is  that  of  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix,  who  thus  renders  the  first  stanza  :  — 

'*  Day  of  wrath,  without  a  morrow  I 
Earth  shall  end  in  flame  and  sorrow. 
As  from  saint  and  seer  we  borrow.'* 

125.     ymUx  ergo  cum  sedebit. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  singing  of  the  chant  continues, 
^d  that  there  is  a  pause  after  the  close  of  the  first  verse,  be- 
fore the  Evil  Spirit  again  speaks.  His  second  address  cer- 
tainly points  to  the  third  verse,  of  which  it  is  a  paraphrase :  — 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  upulchra  regionum 
Coget  omfus  ante  thnmum. 

Goethe  passes  over  this  and  the  two  following  verses  until 
the  sixth,  which  is  now  quoted.  Margaret  is  overpowered  by 
the  declaration  contained  in  it  that  all  things  hidden  shall  be 
brought  to  light,  and  no  guilt  shall  remain  unpunished. 

126.     Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus  ? 
This,  the  seventh  verse,  is  most  appropriately  chosen  for 
the  climax  of  the  effect  produced  on  Margaret  by  the  grand 
and  terrible  chant.     If  the  just  shall  be  saved  with  difficulty, 
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what  plea  shall  be  uttered  by  this  miserable  sinner  ?  In  the 
original,  also,  the  threat  of  wrath  and  retribution  culminates 
here,  the  remaining  ten  verses  having  the  character  of  peni- 
tence and  supplication.  Duntzer  censures  Goethe  for  re- 
peating the  line:  "Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturusV*  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  Catholic  service,  and  in- 
sists that  he  ought  to  have  given  the  first  line  of  the  follow- 
ing verse  —  "  Rex  tremenda  majestatis"  instead  of  it.  But 
the  poet,  who  prefers  dramatic  truth  to  the  correctness  of  a 
minute  detail  which  is  of  no  importance,  justifies  himsel£ 

127.     Neighbor!  your  cordial ! 

The  original  word,  Fldschchen^  means  simply  a  phial ;  but 
It  is  evidently  the  neighbor's  pocket-flagon  of  smelling-salts 
for  which  Margaret  asks.  In  most  of  the  English  versions 
we  find  "smelling-bottle,"  but  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Norwich, 
in  his  "Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry"  (London,  1830), 
says  "  Your  dram-bottle  !  " 

128.     Walpurgis-night. 

This  scene  was  written  in  1800,  probably  twenty-five  years 
after  its  first  conception.  It  is  announced  in  the  Witches* 
Kitchen  (Scene  VI.),  in  the  words  of  Mephistopheles  :  "Thy 
wish  be  on  Walpurgis-Night  expressed."  Goethe  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  his  poetical  designs  about  with  him  for  a 
long  time,  from  a  sense  of  possession  and  private  enjoyment 
which  he  lost  after  they  had  been  written.  Perhaps,  also, 
his  feeling  for  the  repose  and  symmetry  of  classic  art,  which 
was  awakened  duri.ig  his  Italian  journey,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  I/^/iij^rnia  in  Tauris,  JassOy  and  even  in  Ifer- 
mann  and  Dorothea^  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
resume  a  theme  so  purely  Gothic,  lie  once  said  to  Ecker- 
mann :  "I  employed  myself  but  once  with  the  devil  and 
witch  material ;  I  was  then  glad  to  have  consumed  my 
Northern  inheritance,  and  turned  again  to  the  banquets  of 
the  Greeks."  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Walpurgis- 
Night  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  :  it  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 5,  1800. 
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The  title  and  character  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  on  the 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  on  the  night  between  April  30  and 
May  I,  spring  equally  from  the  old  and  the  new  religion. 
Walpurgis  (or  Walpurga,  which  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
the  name)  was  the  sister  of  Saints  Willibald  and  Wunnibald, 
and  emigrated  with  them  from  England  to  Germany,  as  fol- 
lowers of  St.  Boniface,  in  the  eighth  century.  She  died  as 
abbess  of  a  convent  at  Heidenheim,  in  Franconia,  and  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  old  Teutonic  faith  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  saints,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Hol- 
land and  England.  The  first  of  May,  which  was  given  to 
her  in  the  calendar,  was  the  ancient  festival -day  of  the  Dru- 
ids, when  they  made  sacrifices  upon  their  sacred  mountains, 
and  kindled  their  May-fires.  Inasmuch  as  their  gods  be- 
came devils  to  their  Christian  descendants,  the  superstition 
of  a  conclave  of  wizards,  witches,  and  fiends  on  the  Brocken 
—  or  Blocksberg  —  naturally  arose,  and  the  name  of  the 
pious  Walpurgis  thus  became  irrevocably  attached  to  the 
diabolical  anniversary.  The  superstition  probably  grew 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Druidic  rites  were  celebrated 
by  night,  and  secretly,  as  their  followers  became  few.  Goethe 
describes  such  a  scene  in  his  Cantata  of  "  The  First  Wal- 
purgis-Night "  (written  in  1799),  wherein  his  Druid  sentinel, 
on  the  lookout  for  suppressive  Christians,  sings  ;  — 

"  Mit  dem  Teufcl,  den  sie  fabeln, 
WoUen  wir  sie  selbst  erschrecken.*' 

[With  the  Devil,  whom  they  fable. 
They  themselves  shall  now  be  frightened.] 

Mr.  Lewes  is  mistaken  when  he  says  :  "  The  scene  on  the 
Blocksberg  is  part  of  the  old  Legend,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
many  versions  of  the  puppet  play."  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  any  of  the  forms  of  the  legend  or  play  which  I  have  exam- 
ined. The  carnival  of  the  witches  on  the  Blocksberg  is  a 
much  older  tradition  than  that  of  Faust,  and  the  two  were 
never  united  in  the  popular  stories.  Johann  Friedrich 
Lowen,  a  native  of  Clausthal.  in  the  llartz,  published  in 
1756    a   comical    epic,   entitled    "The    VValpurgis-Night," 
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wherein,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  Faust 
appears  on  the  Blocksberg.  I  qaote  the  following  lines  as 
a  specimen :  — 

*'  At  Beelzebub's  left  hand  there  Doctor  Faust  was  sitting ; 
He  filled  his  glass  and  drank  most  bravely,  as  was  fitting, 
And  when  the  nectar  made  their  spirits  warm  and  strong. 
The  spectres  cried  '  hurrah  I '    Faust  sang  a  drinking-song.  *' 

Goethe  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  this  poem  ;  but  the 
Brocken  itself^  which  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
Ettersberg  near  Weimar,  or  the  Kuckelhahn  at  Ilmenau,  al- 
ways possessed  a  si>ecial  attraction  for  him.  In  December, 
1777,  he  first  ascended  the  mountain,  and  thereafter  wrote 
his  celebrated  poem,  "  Hartz-Joumey  in  Winter."  Before 
leaving  for  Italy,  he  again  twice  made  the  ascent,  both 
through  the  region  of  Schierke  and  Elend,  and  on  the  north- 
em  side,  up  the  valley  of  the  Use. 

The  Hartz  Mountains  are  an  isolated  group,  lying  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  Weser  rivers,  and  their  central  and 
highest  peak,  the  Brocken,  has  an  elevation  of  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  dark,  wild 
region,  with  forests  of  fir  and  birch  on  the  lower  heights, 
traversed  by  foaming  streams,  one  of  which,  the  Bode,  is 
shut  in  by  perpendicular  walls  of  trap  rock,  several  hundred 
feet  in  height.  On  the  loftier  ridges  huge  masses  of  granite 
interrupt,  and  sometimes  overtop,  the  forests.  Climbing  the 
Brocken  in  1845,  I  passed  the  Walpurgis-Night  in  the  high- 
est inhabited  house  below  the  summit,  which  I  reached  the 
next  morning  after  wandering  upwards  for  three  hours 
through  a  terrible  storm.  The  descent  in  the  afternoon, 
through  Schierke  and  Elend,  under  drifting  masses  of  black 
cloud  and  a  driving  scud  of  hail,  snow,  and  rain,  suggested, 
at  every  step,  the  description  of  the  scenery  in  Faust 
Schierke,  the  highest  village  in  the  Hartz,  is  a  collection  of 
rude,  weather-beaten  wooden  houses,  surrounded  by  rocks 
of  the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Elend  is  two  or  three  miles 
distant,  and  much  lower.  The  most  spirited  and  picturesque 
description   of  the   Faust-scenery  of  the   Hartz   has   been 
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given  by  Heine,  in  his  Reisebilder —  "  Pictures  of  Travel,'* 
which  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland. 

A  fragment  of  two  lines  in  the  Paralipomena  was  probably 
Intended  for  the  opening  of  this  scene  :  — 

Faust. 

The  further  northward  one  mty  go, 
The  plentier  soot  amd  witches  grow. 

129.     Tlie  mootCs  lone  disk^  with  its  MaUd  glow. 

"  The  field  of  love,  hate,  hope,  despair,  and  whatever  other 
names  may  be  given  to  the  conditions  and  passions  of  the 
soul,  is  the  poet's  natural  inheritance,  and  he  may  use  it 
successfully.  But  he  has  no  inherited  instinct  of  how  a 
court  of  justice  —  for  instance  —  is  held,  or  how  a  parliament 
or  an  imperial  coronation  is  conducted ;  and  in  order  not  to 
violate  truth  the  poet  must  make  such  subjects  his  own 
through  observation  or  acceptance  from  others.  Thus,  in 
Faust,  I  was  easily  able  to  possess,  by  instinctive  perception, 
the  gloomy  mood  of  weariness  of  life  in  the  hero,  as  well  as 
Margaret's  sentiment  of  love  ;  but,  to  say,  for  example  :  — 

'  How  sadly  rises,  incomplete  and  ruddy, 
The  moon's  lone  disk,  with  its  belated  glow,'  — 

some  previous  observation  of  nature  was  necessary."  — 
Go€the  to  Eckermantty  1824. 

The  time  being  near  midnight,  the  moon,  then  rising, 
would  be  approaching  her  last  quarter. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  the  efforts  made  by  a 
certain  class  of  German  critics  to  attach  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing to  every  part  of  Faust^  than  the  assertion  of  Leutbecher, 
that  the  two  lines  :  — 

**  The  spring-time  stirs  within  the  fragrant  bircfusy 
And  even  the  fir-tree  {Jichie)  feels  it  now," 

indicate  the  birching  which  Fichte  gave  to  Nicolai,  in  his 
paper  entitled  :  "  Friedrich  Nicolai,  his  Singular  Opinions," 
&c.  !  Unfortunately  for  Leutbecher,  this  paper  was  pub- 
lished a  year  after  Goethe  wrote  the  Walpurgis-Night. 

T 
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130.  Hear  them  snoring^  hear  them  blowing! 

Some  of  the  huge,  rocky  "snouts,**  near  the  village  of 
Schierke,  have  long  been  called  Die  Schnarcher^  The  Snor- 
ers.  Near  one  of  these  rocks  the  magnet  shows  a  great 
variation,  whence  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  claim  that 
it  is  the  central-point  of  the  world.  Mephistopheles  says,  in 
the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night  (Second  Part  of  FoMist) :  — 

The  Snoren  snarl  at  Elend,  soorting  peers  I 
And  all  is  finished  for  a  thousand  years. 

Shelley  translates  the  couplet  with  great  spirit : — 

"The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho  1  bo  I 
How  they  snort  and  how  they  blow  !  ** 

His  version  of  the  Walpurgis-Night,  although  not  very 
faithful,  and  containing  frequent  lines  of  his  own  interpola- 
tion, nevertheless  admirably  reproduces  the  hurrying  move- 
ment and  the  weird  atmosphere  of  the  original.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  he  disregards,  for  the  most  part, 
the  German  metres. 

131.  Hcnu  raves  the  tempest  through  the  air  / 

The  word  which  I  have  translated  "  tempest,"  is  Winds- 
brant  (wind's-bride)  in  the  original.  It  is  the  word  employed 
by  Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  for  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  verse  from  Acts  (xxvii.  14) :  "  But 
not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempestuous  wind^ 
called  Eiiroclydon."  A  sudden  and  violent  storm  is  still 
called  IVindsbraut  by  the  common  people,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany. 

132.      The  witches  ride  to  the  Brotkcn^s  top. 

The  same  general  explanation  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  Witches'  Kitchen  [vide  Note  83)  is  also  valid  here.  In 
the  separate  voices  and  choruses  which  follow,  a  meaning  is 
constantly  suggested,  because  each  is  arbitrarily  attached  to 
a  basis  of  satire  or  irony,  without  any  necessary  consistency 
between  them.  Most  of  the  German  commentators  suppose 
iliat  the  crowding  and  pushing  of  the  "boisterous  guests" 
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towards  the  summit  of  the  Blocksberg  is  symbolical  of  the 
Storm  and  Stress  period  of  German  Literature ;  but  the 
argument  could  not  be  made  clear  to  the  English  reader, 
without  giving  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  that  period.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  mention  those  references  concerning 
which  the  critics  are  generally  agreed. 

Sir  Urian  is  a  name  which  was  formerly  used  to  designate 
an  unknown  person,  or  one  whose  name,  even  if  known,  it 
was  not  thought  proper  to  mention.  In  this  sense  it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Devil.  In  the  Parzival  of  Wolf- 
ram von  Eschenbach,  the  unprincipled  Prince  of  Punturtois 
is  called  Urian. 

Hayward  says  of  the  omitted  words  in  this  verse :  "  In 
Aristophanic  language  —  the  witch  wepSdrai,  the  he-goat 
tupa^pa.* 


.s  »> 


133.  Alone^  old  Baubo  *s  coming  now. 

Baubo,  in  the  Grecian  myths,  was  the  old  nurse  of  Deme- 
tcr,  or  Ceres  ;  who,  when  the  latter  was  plunged  in  grief  for 
the  loss  of  Persephone,  endeavored  to  divert  her  by  inde- 
cent stories  and  actions,  and  thus,  finally,  provoked  her  to 
laughter.  Goethe,  therefore,  makes  her  symbolize  the  gross, 
shameless  sensuality,  which,  according  to  all  popular  tradi- 
tions, characterized  the  congregations  of  the  witches,  wiz- 
ards, and  devils. 

134.  Woman  V  a  thousand  steps  ahead. 

Riemer  relates  that  Goethe,  in  the  year  1807,  said  to  him : 
**When  a  woman  once  deviates  from  the  right  path,  she 
then  walks  blindly  and  regardless  of  consequences  toward^ 
evil ;  and  a  man  who  walks  the  evil  way  cannot  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  her,  for  he  always  retains  a  sort  of  con- 
science, while  she  allows  nature  to  work  unchecked." 

135.      Yet  we  V<r  eternally  sterile  still. 

"  That  is,  they  know  all  the  rules  by  which  to  avoid  faults, 
but  beyond  this  negative  talent  their  powers  do  not  reach, 
and  the  very  care  with  which  they  wash  and  cleanse,  hinders 
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their  productiveness.  '  To  be  free  from  £iialts,  is  both  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  degree ;  for  it  springs  from  either 
impotence  or  greatness.^ "  — Hartung, 

"  It  applies  to  the  merely  critical  efforts  of  the  day,  which 
can  never  attain  to  a  creative  character." — Dtycks, 

"  These  always  washing,  even  bright  and  clean  wizards,  are 
without  doubt  the  aesthetic  art-critics,  to  whom  nothing  is 
ever  right,  but  who  themselves  are  unable  to  produce  the 
slightest  thing."  —  Diintter, 

"The  Blocksberg  is  the  congregation  of  the  evil  ones^ 
the  collection  of  the  rabble  who  perversely  follow  mistaken 
views  of  knowledge,  will  and  power."  —  Rosenkranz. 

136.    Drhtltf  whistling  through  the  dark, 
Shelley  gives  the  following  translation  of  this  verse :  '— 

'*  The  wind  is  still,  the  stars  are  fled. 
The  melancholy  moon  is  dead ; 
The  magic  notes,  like  spark  on  spark, 
Drizzle,  whistling  through  the  dark." 

The  last  couplet  here  so  perfectly  retains  the  character  ot 
Im  Sausen  spriiht  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise rendered  without  loss  ;  and  I  therefore  prefer  to  borrow 
from  Shelley  rather  than  ofier  a  less  satisfactory  translation. 

137.     /  'w  climbing  now  three  hundred  years, 

"  This  can  only  mean  Science  (more  than  three  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  revival  of  the  sciences),  which 
cannot  properly  advance,  because  it  is  hindered  by  pedantry, 
by  the  restriction  of  the  schools  (the  rocky  cleft)."  — 
Diintzer. 

"  It  means  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Germany,  whereof 
there  were  many  at  that  time,  which  remained  behind  the 
general  development  of  the  age"  —  Deycks. 

The  "  Half-Witch,'*  who  follows  below,  after  the  double 
chorus,  is  generally  accepted  as  indicating  those  half-talents, 
which,  with  all  their  ambition,  never  rise  above  mediocrity, 
and  are  therefore  bitterly  jealous  of  the  more  gifted  minds 
which  easily  distance  them  in  the  race. 
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138.    Make  room!    Squire  Volctnd comes ! 

"In  the  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  word  Vdlant  as  a  designation  of 
the  Devil.  In  Berthold's  Diary  we  find  the  Evil  One  once 
named  as  Squire  Volland —  in  the  play  of  Frau  Jutta  as  the 
Evil  Volland,  The  word  means  either  'seducer'  or  'the 
Wicked  One.» "  —  Duntur. 

159.    MzPHf  STOPHELES  {wko  all  at  once  appears  very  old). 

Whether  the  four  characters  who  have  just  been  intro- 
duced are  so  many  individual  satires  (Deycks,  for  instance, 
asserts  that  the  Author  represents  the  Romantic  school, 
headed  by  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels),  is  a  point  concerning 
which  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  But  that  the  episode  is  a 
general  satire  on  the  conventional,  and  therefore  reactionary, 
element  in  politics  and  literature  is  very  evident.  The  words 
of  Mephistopheles  and  his  assumption  of  age  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  tone  of  the  four  speak- 
ers :  he  simply  takes  up  the  strain  and  exaggerates  it  to  the 
point  of  absurdity.  One  of  the  German  commentators,  nev- 
ertheless, considers  that  Mephistopheles  gravely  expresses 
his  own  views.  His  explanation  is  :  "  And  because  the  con- 
tradictions of  life  and  thought  have  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  but  at  the  same  time  have  found  their  end  and  solu- 
tion, does  Mephistopheles  convince  himself  that  he  has 
ascended  the  Blocksberg  for  the  last  time." 

The  remaining  fragments  (Paralipomena)  which  belong  to 
the  Walpurgis-Night  may  properly  be  given  here  :  — 

Mbphi.stophblss. 

Though  but  a  bagpipe,  give  us  mtisic  I    Hasttt  I 
We  have,  like  many  noble  fellows. 
Much  appetite  and  little  taste. 

Mephistophhlbs. 

The  piper  fomoos 
Of  Hamelin,  also  mine  old  friend. 
The  dear  rat-catcher  who  can  tame  as. 
How  goes — 
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Thr  Rat-catchsr  op  Hamhun. 

I  *in  very  well  indeed,  I  thank  you  : 
I  am  a  hale  and  well-fed  man. 
Of  twelve  Philanthropines  the  patron, 
And  therewithal  [a  ckarUUan\. 

The  Rat-catcher,  here,  b  certainly  Basedow,  one  of  Goethe't 
early  friends.  He  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  bom  in  1725, 
and  was  noted  as  a  teacher,  even  before  his  adoption  and 
advocacy  of  Rousseau's  system  of  education  gave  him  a 
wider  and  more  important  reputation.  In  1774  he  estab- 
lished a  model  school,  under  the  name  of  TJu  Philanthropin^ 
at  Dessau.  After  four  years,  he  left  the  place,  and  until  his 
death  in  1790  was  engaged  in  trying  to  establish  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  cities. 

The  word  in  brackets  is  Hartung's  suggestion  for  the 
completion  of  the  line.  Diintzer  thinks  it  should  be  Gro- 
bian  —  "  boor." 

140.     No  dag^r  *s  herCy  that  set  not  blood  to  flowing. 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  "  Huckster-Witch  " 
(literally,  a  seller  of  all  kinds  of  old  rubbish)  was  intended 
for  the  famous  Nuremburg  antiquarian,  Von  Murr ;  others 
that  the  eccentric  Hofrath  Beireis,  who  had  a  remarkable 
collection  of  curiosities  at  Ilelmstjidt,  was  the  original. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance :  the  English 
reader  will  be  more  interested  in  the  resemblance  between 
the  catalogue  of  the  witch's  wares,  and  that  given  by  Burns 
in  "Tam  O'Shanter."  Goethe  was  probably  acquainted 
with  the  poems  of  Burns  at  the  time  the  Walpurgis-Night 
was  written,  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter."  In  a  conversation  with  Soret,  in  1827,  he  spoke  with 
great  admiration  of  the  Scottish  poet,  and  gave  evidence  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  songs.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, I  quote  the  passage  from  "  Tam  O'Shanter  "  :  — 

"Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight, 
Each  in  his  cauld  hand  held  a  light, — 
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By  which  heroic  Tam  wm  abl« 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbit  aurns ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristen'd  bairns ; 
A  thief,  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  bis  gab  did  gape ; 
Five  tomahawks  wi*  bluid  red-rusted ; 
Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o*  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft.' 
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Hayward  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  Goethe's  poem  of 
"The  Dance  of  Death  "  clearly  preceded  "  Tam  O'Shanter." 
The  correspondence  with  Knebel  shows  that  the  former 
poem  was  written  in  October,  1813.  Its  character,  more- 
over, is  quite  distinct  and  original :  not  a  line  in  it  suggests 
either  Bums  or  the  Walpurgis-Night. 

141.     Adam's  first  wife  is  she. 

Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  says:  "The 
Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis  before  he 
married  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils. 

The  name,  from  the  Hebrew  root  Z//,  darkness,  signifies 
the  Nocturnal.  The  word  occurs  in  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  14) ;  in 
the  Vulgate  it  is  translated  Lamias  in  Luther's  Bible  Kobold^ 
and  in  our  English  version,  screech-owl.  According  to  the 
Rabbinical  writings,  Lilith  was  created  at  the  same  time  with 
Adam,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  and  she  were  joined  to- 
gether by  the  back,  as  it  is  written,  "  male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam."  In  this  condi- 
tion they  did  not  agree  at  all,  but  quarrelled  and  tore  each 
other  continually.  Then  the  Lord  repented  that  He  had 
made  them  so,  and  separated  them  into  two  independent 
bodies ;  but  even  thus  they  would  not  live  in  peace,  and 
when  Lilith  devoted  herself  to  witchcraft  and  courted  the 
society  of  Devils,  Adam  left  her  altogether.  A  new  wife, 
Eve,  was  afterwards  created,  to  compensate  him  for  his  do- 
mestic misfortune. 
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Lilith  is  described  as  having  beautiful  hair,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  lurk  a  multitude  of  evil  spirits.  She  has  such 
power  over  infiints — for  eight  days  after  birth  for  boys,  and 
twenty  days  for  girls  —  that  she  is  able  to  cause  their  death. 
It  was  therefore  the  custom  to  hang  an  amulet,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  angels  Senoi,  Sansenoi,  and  Sanman- 
geloph,  around  the  child's  neck  at  birth;  and  from  the 
Latin  exorcism  IMla  ahi!  sung  by  the  mother,  some  have 
derived  our  word  Lullaby^  although  it  has  also  a  more  ob- 
vious derivation.  Lilith  was  equally  a  seductress  of  jroung 
men,  using  her  golden  hair  as-  a  lure  to  captivate  them ;  bat 
the  youth  who  loved  her  always  died,  and  after  his  death  ft 
single  hair  from  her  head  was  found  twisted  around  hk 
heart.  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  has  embodied  this  tra- 
dition in  a  fine  sonnet 

142.    A  lovely  dream  once  came  to  me, 

B5nron,  who  read  Shelley's  translation  of  the  Walpurgis- 
Night  in  manuscript,  seems  to  have  remembered  the  dance 
of  Faust  and  the  young  witch,  in  writing  the  sixth  canto  of 
"  Don  Juan." 

In  the  two  verses  given  to  Mephistopheles  and  the  old 
witch,  the  omitted  words  are  thus  omitted  in  the  original. 
The  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  contains  the 
completed  lines  as  written  by  Goethe.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  many  passages  in  Shakespeare,  having 
the  coarseness,  without  the  wit,  of  Rabelais  ;  hence  the 
reader  gains  rather  than  loses  by  the  omission. 

143.       PROKTOrHANTASMIST. 

In  Goethe's  original  manuscript  and  in  the  first  edition  of 
Faust  this  name  is  given  as  "  Broktophantasmist,"  as  in 
Shelley's  English  and  Stapfcr's  French  version.  The  mis- 
take was  therefore  Goethe's  and  not  theirs,  as  later  trans- 
lators have  charged.  The  word  (from  irpw*rr6s,  the  buttocks) 
points  so  directly  to  FVicdrich  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  author 
and  publisher,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interpreting 
Goethe's  satire. 
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Nicolai,  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
'733>  suid  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  after  having  already  commenced  his  career  as 
an  author.  He  was  the  literary  associate  of  Lessing  and 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  in  the  "  Letters  concerning  Recent 
German  Literature  "  and  the  "  Universal  German  Library," 
published  between  1759  and  1792.  He  shared  the  hostility 
of  the  former  to  the  romantic  school,  especially  in  its  "  Storm 
and  Stress"  period,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Goethe's  "  Sorrows  of  Werther  *'  published  a  malicious  and 
rather  stupid  parody  entitled  "  The  Joys  of  Werther."  After 
the  death  of  his  two  great  friends  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  their  literary  successor,  and  his  pretensions 
to  be  recognized  as  a  critical  authority  were  so  arrogantly 
and  impudently  displayed,  that  he  soon  brought  upon  him- 
self the  enmity,  not  of  Goethe  alone,  but  also  of  Herder, 
Schiller,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 
His  **  Account  of  a  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land," (1781)  in  twelve  volumes,  gives,  perhaps,  the  com- 
pletest  expression  of  his  cold,  restricted,  yet  dictatorial 
nature.  He  has  been  called  the  Erz-Philisier  —  the  arch- 
representative  of  the  commonplace,  conventional  element  in 
German  literature. 

Carlyle  says  :  "To  the  very  last  Nicolai  could  never  per- 
suade himself  that  there  was  anything  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  was  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  He  was  animated 
with  a  fierce  zeal  against  Jesuits ;  in  this,  most  people 
thought  him  partly  right ;  but  when  he  wrote  against  Kant's 
philosophy  without  comprehending  it,  and  judged  of  poetry 
as  he  judged  of  Brunswick  mummCy*  by  its  utility^  many 
people  thought  him  wrong." 

Goethe,  perhaps,  might  have  forgiven  the  parody  of  "  Wer- 
ther," but  Nicolai's  declaration  that  he  would  "  soon  finish 
Goethe,"  at  a  time  when  he  still  retained  considerable  influ- 
ence with  the  public,  while  Goschen's  edition  of  Goethe's 
works  was  neglected  or  assailed,  was  a  more  serious  offence. 

*  A  thick,  sweet  beer,  peculiar  to  Brunswick. 
VOL.  I.  14 
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Goethe  wai  provoked  into  using  the  only  weapon  which  he 
considered  fitting  ^ridicule,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Nicolai'ft 
own  indiscretion.  The  latter,  whose  literary  materialism  was 
his  prominent  qaality,^who  fought  the  spiritual  element 
as  Luther  fought  the  Devil,  ^  was  visited,  in  1791,  with  an 
avenging  malady.  He  was  troubled  by  apparitions  of  per- 
sons living  and  dead,  who  filled  his  room,  and  for  several 
weeks  continued  to  haunt  and  torment  him  although  he 
knew  them  to  be  phantasms.  He  was  finally  relieved  by  the 
application  of  leeches  about  the  end  of  the  spine,  whence 
Goethe's  term  Prokt^kantasmistt  which  may  be  delicately 
translated  as  **  Rump-visionary.*'  Nicolai  published  a  very 
minute  account  of  his  affliction  and  the  manner  of  cure,  and 
thus  fiimished  his  antagonists  with  an  effective  source  of  rid- 
icule. He  died  in  iSi  i,  after  having  seen  himself  pilloried 
in  the  Walpuigis-Night  His  services,  nevertheless,  must 
not  be  wholly  measured  by  the  place  which  he  here  occnpieai 
He  was  evidently  honest,  although  vain  and  narrow-minded 
For  several  years,  his  authority  in  Berlin  was  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Gottsched  in  Leipzig,  a  generation  before ;  and  his 
friendship  with  Lessing  and  Mendelssohn  is  an  evidence 
both  of  his  culture  and  character.  But  when,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  later  giants,  he  attempted  to  stand  in  their  way,  he 
was  crushed. 

144.     IVe  are  so  wise^  and  yet  is  Tegel  haunted, 

Nicolai's  arrogant  manner  is  parodied  in  this  passage. 
Since  he  does  not  believe  in  the  spirits,  it  is  incredible  that 
they  will  not  vanish.  His  annoyance  at  their  appearance  in 
Tegel  —  a  small  castle,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Berlin,  origi- 
nally built  as  a  hunting-lodge  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  more  recently  known  as  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  —  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  1797  apparitions  were  declared  to 
have  visited  the  castle.  So  much  excitement  was  created  by 
the  report,  that  an  official  visit  to  Tegel  was  made  by  the 
anthorities,  and  attempts  were  instituted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  discover  the  cause  of  the  ghostly  sights  and  sounds 
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In  Varnhagen  von  Ense's  Tagebuch^  published  since  his 
death,  I  find  the  following  curious  statement :  — 

"  Tegel  is  haunted,  as  is  known  :  this  winter  the  Minister 
(Wilhelm)  von  Humboldt  is  said  to  have  seen  his  double 
there.  The  servant  entered,  terrified  to  find  him  sitting 
at  his  writing-desk,  and  confessed,  in  his  confiision,  that  he 
had  just  left  him  lying  in  bed.  The  Minister  followed  the 
servant  into  his  bedchamber,  also  saw  himself  lying  in  bed, 
observed  the  thing  for  a  while,  did  not  approach  nearer, 
however,  but  went  quietly  away  again.  After  half  an  hour 
the  apparition  had  disappeared." 

145.     Yet  something  from  a  tour  /always  save. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  Nicolai*s  interminable  narrative  of 
his  journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  parody 
of  his  manner  is  continued  in  his  repetition  of  the  same  idea, 
as  in  one  of  the  Xenien  which  Goethe  and  Schiller  wrote  in 
partnership  in  1796 :  — 


What  he  thinks  of  his  age  he  says ;  he  gives  his  opinion. 
Says  it  again  aloud,  says  he  has  said  it,  and  goes." 


The  allusion  of  Mephistopheles  to  the  leeches  needs  no 
further  explanation. 

146.     A  red  mouse  from  fur  mouth, 

Goethe  here  refers  to  an  old  superstition  concerning  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  diabolical  possession.  Perhaps  he  also 
remembered  the  following  story,  quoted  by  Hayward  from 
the  Deutsche  Sagen  :  — 

**  The  following  incident  occurred  at  a  nobleman's  seat,  in 
Thiiringia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  servants  were  paring  fruit  in  the  room,  when  a  girl,  be- 
coming sleepy,  left  the  others  and  laid  herself  down  on  a 
bench,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  others.  After  she  had 
lain  still  a  short  time  a  little  red  mouse  crept  out  of  her 
mouth,  which  was  open.  Most  of  the  people  saw  it  and 
showed  it  to  one  another.  The  mouse  ran  hastily  to  the 
open  window,  crept  through,  and  remained  a  short  space 
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without.  A  forward  waiting-maid,  whose  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited by  what  she  saw,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
rest  went  up  to  the  inanimate  maiden,  shook  her,  moved  her 
to  another  place  a  little  further  ofi^  and  then  left  her. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  mouse  returned,  ran  to  the  former 
familiar  spot  where  it  had  crept  out  of  the  maiden's  mouth, 
ran  up  and  down  as  if  it  could  not  find  its  way,  and  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  and  then  disappeared.  The  maiden,  how- 
ever, was  dead  and  remained  dead.  The  forward  waiting- 
maid  repented  of  what  she  had  done,  but  in  vain.  In  the 
same  establishment  a  lad  had  before  then  been  often  tor- 
mented by  the  sorceress,  and  could  have  no  peace;  this 
ceased  on  the  maiden's  death." 

Goethe  probably  intended  the  mouse  as  a  S3rmbol  of  the 
bestial  element  in  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  by  which  Faust  is 
disgusted  and  repelled.  The  apparition  of  Margaret,  which 
has  also  a  prophetic  character,  is  the  external  eidolon  of  his 
own  love  and  longing. 

147.     The  Prater  shows  no  livelier  stir. 

The  Prater  (from  the  Latin  pratumy  a  meadow)  is  the  fa- 
mous public  park  of  Vienna,  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  11. 
dedicated  "To  the  Human  Race."  It  is  an  island  enclosed 
by  arms  of  the  Danube,  covered  with  a  fine  forest  which  is 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  magnificent  drives  and  walks. 
On  holidays,  Sunday  afternoons,  and  pleasant  summer  even- 
ings half  the  population  of  Vienna  may  be  found  in  the  Pra- 
ter, which  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  cheerfullest  places  of 
recreation  in  Europe. 

148.     Servibilis. 

This  term  corresponds  to  the  "supernumerary"  of  our 
theatres.  In  1799,  Goethe  wrote  an  article  upon  "  Dilettan- 
tism "  in  literature,  of  which  the  words  spoken  by  the  Ser- 
vibilis are  an  echo.  Diintzer  says,  referring  to  this  passage  : 
"  The  Dilettanti,  to  whom  we  are  now  introduced,  love  an 
immensity  of  material,  for  which  reason  they  continually  pro- 
duce new  pieces,  and  by  scores  together." 
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149.    Obxron  and  Titania's  Golden  Wedding. 

This  IntermeMso  had  no  place  in  the  original  plan  of  Faust, 
and  Schiller  is  chiefly  responsible  for  its  insertion.  In  the 
summer  of  1796,  Goethe,  who  had  been  reading  the  Xenia  of 
Martial,  wrote  a  few  imitations  in  German  directed  against 
his  literary  antagonists.  Schiller  caught  the  idea  at  once  ; 
they  met  and  worked  together,  sometimes  independently, 
while  sometimes  one  furnished  the  conception  and  another 
the  words.  The  distiches  grew  so  fast  that  they  proposed 
writing  a  thousand  ;  but  the  number  published  in  the  Museti' 
almanack  of  the  following  winter  was  four  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. (They  are  all  given  in  the  Nachtrage  su  Goeth^s  Wier- 
ken,  by  Eduard  Boas:  Berlin,  1859.)  The  effect  was  like 
disturbing  a  hornet's  nest :  the  air  of  Germany  was  filled 
with  sounds  of  pain,  rage,  and  malicious  laughter.  Mr. 
Lewes  says :  "  The  sensation  produced  by  Pope's  '  Dundad ' 
and  Byron's  'English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  was 
mild  compared  with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  Xenien, 
although  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of  the  latter  is  like  milk  and 
water  compared  with  the  vitriol  of  the  '  Dunciad '  and  the 
English  Bards.'  "  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  hardly  appreciates 
the  peculiar  sting  of  the  Xenien^  which  do  not  satirize  the 
authors  as  individuals,  so  much  as  their  intellectual  peculi- 
arities. 

During  the  following  summer,  Goethe  wrote  **  Oberon  and 
Titania's  Golden  Wedding"  —  not  in  its  present  form  —  and 
sent  it  to  Schiller  for  the  Musenaltnanach  of  1798,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  aggressive  movement.  Schiller,  writing  to 
him  on  the  2d  of  October,  says :  "  You  will  not  find  *  Obe- 
Ton's  Golden  Wedding '  in  the  collection  ;  I  have  omitted  it, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  abso- 
lutely leave  out  of  this  number  of  the  Almanack  all  stings, 
and  assume  a  harmless  air  ;  and  then  I  was  not  willing  that 
the  Golden  Wedding,  for  the  amplification  of  which  there  is 
so  much  material,  should  be  limited  to  so  few  verses.  It  re- 
mains to  us  for  next  year,  as  a  treasure  which  may  be  greatly 
increased." 
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There  is  no  reply  to  this  in  Goethe's  letters  until  the  2oth 
of  December,  when  he  writes  to  Schiller  from  Weimar,  after 
his  return  from  Switzerland  :  **  You  have  most  considerately 
omitted  Oberon's  Golden  Wedding.  In  the  mean  time  it 
has  increased  to  double  the  number  of  verses ;  and  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think  that  the  best  place  for  it  would  be  in  Faust,^ 
There  were  probably  many  changes,  made  by  addition  or 
omission,  before  it  appeared  as  an  Intermetso  in  the  edition 
of  1808.  The  '*  Walpurgis-Night's  Dream  "  is  a  suggestion 
from  Shakespeare.  Most  of  the  allusions  may  still  be  de- 
tected ;  yet  something  has  undoubtedly  been  lost,  through 
the  transitory  character  of  the  reputations  thus  satirized. 

Considered  in  its  relation  to  Faust^  the  piece  can  only  be 
reg^ded  as  an  excrescence.  At  the  time  it  was  added,  how- 
ever, Goethe  designed  following  it  with  another  scene  of  the 
Walpurgis-Night,  the  outline  of  which  is  given  in  Note  17a 
Eckermann  relates  that,  in  like  manner,  Goethe  inserted  a 
number  of  aphoristic  passages  and  one  or  two  poems,  for 
which  there  was  no  special  place  elsewhere,  in  the  conclud* 
ing  part  of  Wilhclm  Meisttr^  where  their  appearance  was  a 
puzzle  to  both  critics  and  readers. 

150.     Sons  of  Mieding^  rest  to-day. 

Mieding  was  a  theatre-decorator  at  Weimar,  and  a  great 
favorite  of  Goethe  and  the  Ducal  Court.  After  his  death,  in 
1 782,  Goethe  celebrated  him  in  the  poem,  "  Mieding's 
Death." 

151.    Puck. 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  the  Herald's  announce- 
ment of  the  Golden  Wedding  refers  to  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  conflicting  elements  in  German  literature.  In 
that  case,  Oberon  and  Titania  must  be  accepted  as  repre- 
senting the  Classic  and  Romantic  Schools,  or  perhaps  Rea- 
son and  Imagination;  their  quarrel,  in  the  "Midsummer- 
'  Night's  Dream,"  may  have  suggested  to  Goethe  their  use  as 
"  properties  "  for  the  representation  of  his  satirical  fancies. 

Puck  appears  to  stand  for  the  whimsical,  perverse  element 
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which  frequently  appears  to  control  the  tastes  of  the  multi- 
ttide,  rather  than  for  an  individual.    The  name  (from  the 
same  root  as  the  Swedish  poika^  a  boy)  and  the  tricksy- 
nature  of  the  imp  in  Shakespeare,  harmonize  with  this  in- 
terpretation. 

152.    Ariel. 

Ariel  is  called  from  the  "Tempest"  to  join  his  fellow- 
elves.  Here  he  evidently  represents  Poetry,  —  the  pure  ele- 
ment, above  and  untouched  by  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

153.    Orchestra. 

Perhaps  Goethe  had  in  his  memory  the  Frogs  of  Aristoph- 
anes. The  Orchestra  must  either  be  the  crowd  of  literary 
aspirants,  who,  like  insects,  keep  up  a  continual  piping  and 
humming,  which  annoys  the  ear ;  or  it  represents  the  chorus 
of  followers  surrounding  the  various  literary  celebrities  of 
the  time,  and  repeating  their  several  views  with  a  shrill, 
persistent  iteration. 

154.    Solo. 

Some  pompous  bagpipe-droner  is  here  indicated,  but  no- 
body seems  to  know  whom.  Goethe  invented  the  word 
Schnecke-schnicke-schnack  to  describe  the  long-drawn,  nasal 
snarl  of  the  instrument 

155.    Spirit,  just  growing  into  Form. 

The  name  might  be  translated  Embryo-Spirit,  **  Goethe 
undoubtedly  herewith  designates  those  botching  poetasters, 
who,  without  the  slightest  idea  that  every  living  poem  must 
flow  spontaneously  from  within  as  an  organic  whole,  miser- 
ably tack  and  stitch  rhymes  together,  and  thus  produce  mal- 
formations which  they  attempt  to  pass  off  as  creations  of 
beauty."  —  Diintzer. 

The  following  distich  from  the  Xenien  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  above  :  — 

"  Everything  in  this  poem  is  perfect,  thought  and  expression. 
Rhythm  :  but  one  thing  it  lacks :  't  is  not  a  poem  at  aU." 
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156.    A  Little  Couple, 

Hartung  thinks  the  Counts  Stolberg  are  the  couple ;  but 
this  is  improbable,  since  they  are  afterwards  introduced  as 
the  Weathercock.  Diintzer  asserts  that  the  verse  represents 
the  union  of  bad  music  and  commonplace  poetry. 

157.    Inquisitive  Traveller. 

This  is  Nicolaiy  in  another  mask.  The  meaning  of  his 
reference  to  Oberon  is  not  very  clear,  unless  the  latter  rep- 
resents the  classic  school.  When  he  speaks  the  second  time 
in  this  Intermnzo  the  Inquisitive  Traveller  describes  him- 
self much  more  distinctly. 

158.    Orthodox. 

Here  speaks  the  class  of  bigots  who  persecuted  Lessing, 
assailed  Klopstock  and  Goethe,  and  declared  Schiller's 
splendid  poem,  *•  The  Gods  of  Greece,"  to  be  "a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  outrageous  idolatry  and  the  dreariest  athe- 
ism." This  phrase  is  from  Count  Friedrich  Stolberg,  who 
became  one  of  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  sect.  His  attack  is 
thus  answered  in  the  Xenicn :  — 

"  When  thou  the  Gods  of  Greece  blasphemed,  then  cast  thee  Apoflo 
Down  from  Parnassus :  and  now  goest  thou  to  Heaven  instead.** 

159.    Northern  Artist. 

Some  suppose  this  to  be  the  Danish  artist  Carstens,  who 
died  in  Rome,  in  1798;  others  select  Fernow,  a  writer  on 
art,  who  spent  some  years  in  Rome  with  Carstens  ;  others 
again  insist  that  it  is  Goethe  himself.  Inasmuch  as  the  point 
made  in  the  verse  has  become  very  obscure,  and  was  prob- 
ably not  originally  brilliant,  the  reader  may  take  his  choice 
of  these  conjectures. 

160.    Weathercock. 

Undoubtedly  the  Counts  Stolberg.  Goethe  made  a  tour 
through  Switzerland  with  them,  in  1775,  when  they  were 
ardent  neophytes  of  "Storm  and  Stress,"  defying  conven- 
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tionalities,  and  adoring  "Nature"  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  attempted  to  bathe  in  public  in  the  villages.  Twenty 
years  later  they  were  narrowly  orthodox,  reactionary,  and 
absurdly  prudish,  —  a  transformation  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon with  semi-talents,  and  which  may  be  studied  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Germany.  Turned  on  one  side, 
the  Weathercock  is  enchanted  with  the  nude  witches,  and 
looks  upon  them  as  lovely  brides ;  on  the  other  side,  it  ex- 
pects the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  them  all. 

The  ''  Purist "  of  the  fourth  preceding  verse  is  said  to  be 
the  philologist  Campe,  who  is  called  in  the  Xenien  a  "  fear- 
ful washerwoman,"  cleansing  the  German  language  with  lye 
and  sand. 

161.    Xbnies. 

The  word  signifies  gifts,  presented  to  a  visitor.  After 
their  publication  in  the  Musenalmanack^  the  storm  which 
arose  against  them  became  so  furious  that  they  were  de- 
nounced in  some  quarters  as  having  been  directly  inspired 
by  the  DeviL    Hence  the  allusion  to  "  Papa  Satan." 

162.    Hennings. 

The  Danish  Chamberlain  Friedrich  von  Hennings,  in  his 
literary  journal,  the  "  Genius  of  the  Age,"  attacked  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  these  words :  "  They  are  faithless  to  their 
high  calling ;  they  have  disgraced  the  Muse  by  their  viru- 
lence, their  coarseness,  their  dulness,  their  personal  rancor, 
their  poverty  of  ideas  and  their  malignant  delight  in  injury." 
Probably  on  account  of  this  abuse  he  is  introduced  by  name, 
first ;  then  in  the  following  verse  as  "  Leader  of  the  Muses  " 
(from  the  Musagftj  another  journal  which  he  conducted); 
and  a  third  time  as  the  **  Cidevant  Genius  of  the  Age,"  — 
his  journal  having  died  a  natural  death  in  1803. 

The  first  verse  parodies  his  abuse  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  ; 
the  second  hints  that  he  would  be  more  at  home  among 
Blocksberg  witches  than  as  a  leader  of  the  Muses  ;  and  the 
third  satirizes  his  practice  of  giving  a  place  on  the  German 
Parnassus  to  such  authors  as  flattered  him  by  an  obsequious 
respect  for  his  critical  views. 

14*  u 
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163.    Crane. 

"Lavater  was  a  thoroughly  good  man,  but  he  was  sub- 
jected to  powerful  illusions,  and  the  severe  and  total  truth 
was  not  his  concern :  he  deceived  himself  and  others.  .... 
His  gait  was  like  that  of  a  crane,  for  which  reason  he  appears 
as  the  Crane  on  the  Biocksberg."  —  Gcetke  to  Eckerwuum^ 
1839. 

164.    Worldling. 

WeltJtind,  literally  "world-child,"  a  term  which  Goethe 
applies  to  himself  in  his  epigrammatic  poem,  **  Dinner  at 
Coblenz,"  where  he  sat  between  Lavater  and  Basedow  :  — 

**  Propbete  recbta,  Prq;>hete  links 
Das  Weltkind  m  der  Mitten." 

[Prophets  right,  and  Prophets  left, 
The  Worid-child  hi  the  middle.] 

He  here  speaks  in  his  own  person,  satirizing  Lavater  and 
his  followers. 

The  Dancers,  who  foUow,  are  the  philosophers,  the  sound 
of  whose  approaching  drums  turns  out  to  be  only  the  bitterns 
booming  their  single  monotonous  note  among  the  reeds. 

165.    Good  Fellow. 

Hayward  and  most  other  English  translators  convert  this 
name  into  "  Fiddler,**  either  supposing  that  where  there  is 
dancing  there  must  be  fiddling,  or  mistaking  Fidiltr  for 
FUdler.  This  verse  and  the  foregoing  (the  "  Dancing  Mas- 
ter**) were  first  inserted  in  the  last  complete  edition  of 
Goethe's  works,  which  appeared  just  before  his  death.  The 
Good  Fellow  is  apparently  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  commenting  on  the  hate  and  mutual  pugnacity  of  the  phil- 
osophic sects. 

The  Dogmatist,  who,  if  he  is  a  particular  individual,  can- 
not easily  be  identified,  suggests  a  passage  in  one  of  Goethe's 
letters  to  Schiller  :  *'  The  Copenhagen  clique  and  all  the 
refined  dwellers  along  the  Baltic  shore  will  derive  from  the 
Xenun  a  new  argument  for  the  actual  and  incontrovertible 
existence  of  the  Devil ;  and  we  have  therefore,  after  all, 
done  them  an  important  service.** 
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i66.    Idealist. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  is  Fichte,  who,  to  borrow 
die  words  of  a  German  commentator,  ^  comprehended  the 
Not-Me  itself  as  a  product  of  the  self-determined  Me,  and 
not  as  something  existing  externally  to  the  Me."  When 
Goethe  heard  that  a  company  of  riotous  students  had  col- 
lected before  Fichte's  house  and  smashed  his  windows  in 
with  stones,  he  remarked  that  Fichte  might  now  convince 
himself,  in  the  most  disagreeable  way,  that  it  was  possible 
^  for  a  Not-Me  to  exist,  externally  to  the  Me.' 
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167.    Sceptic. 

This  verse,  like  the  preceding,  represents  a  class.  The 
Sceptic  compares  the  Supematuralists  to  treasure-seekers, 
who  follow  the  appearance  of  flame  and  believe  that  they 
will  soon  grasp  the  reality  of  gold.  Since  Doubt  {Zwtifel) 
is  the  only  rhyme  —  and,  moreover,  an  imperfect  one  —  for 
Devil  ( Ttufel)t  in  German,  the  Sceptic  finds  himself  at  home 
on  the  Blocksberg. 

168.  The  Adroit. 

Here  the  verses  take  a  political  turn,  and  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  the  general  break-up  of  the  old  order  of  things 
in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  Adroit  are 
those  who  shift  themselves  according  to  political  changes, 
and  walk  on  their  heads  or  on  their  feet,  as  circumstances 
may  exact. 

The  following  verse  represents  the  opposite  class,  who 
managed  to  sponge  their  way  very  well  under  the  former 
RigimUt  but  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order. 
They  are  the  parasites  of  a  system,  and  with  any  change 
their  occupation  is  gone. 

169.   WiLL-o'-THE- Wisps. 

This  and  the  next  verse  again  indicate  two  exactly  oppo- 
site classes.  The  former  are  the  political  parvenus  who  are 
thrown  to  the  surface  by  a  revolution,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
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obscure  origin,  rank  at  once  with  the  highest ;  while  the 
Shooting  Star  represents  the  titles  and  celebrities  cast  down 
from  their  high  places  by  the  same  political  movement,  and 
looking  for  any  form  of  help  which  may  again  set  them  upon 
their  feet 

In  the  second  following  verse,  —  the  "  Heavy  Ones,"  — 
some  commentators  see  the  ignorant,  brutal,  revolutionary 
masses  ;  others  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  school  and  their 
exaggerated  manner.  In  Goethe's  dithyrambic,  '*  German 
Parnassus/'  he  thus  describes  the  crush  and  onset  of  the 
masses  of  rude  literary  aspirants  :  — 

**  Ah,  the  bushes  down  are  trodden  I 
Ah,  the  blossoms  crushed  and  sodden 
'Neath  the  footsteps  of  the  brood : 
Who  shall  brave  their  angry  mood?  " 

The  latter  interpretation  is  the  more  probable,  since  Ariel, 
who  is  Poetry,  addresses  them  in  words  appropriate  to  liter- 
ary, not  political  masses. 

When  Puck  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  stout  one,"  Goethe 
seems  to  have  remembered  the  words  of  the  Fairy  in  the 
"  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  in  taking  leave  of  Puck :  — 

"  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits  !    I  '11  be  gone.*' 

1 70.    And  all  is  dissipated. 

The  transition  from  this  Intermezzo  to  the  succeeding 
scene  of  Faust  is  too  violent,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  course  of  the  drama  had  not  been  thus  interrupted. 
Goethe,  however,  not  only  projected  but  partly  wrote  an  ad- 
ditional scene,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pure  diabolism  of 
the  mediaeval  traditions.  While  we  must  admit  that  a  correct 
instinct  led  him  to  withhold  it,  we  still  must  feel  that  an  inter- 
mediate scene  is  necessary.  The  gap  which  we  recognize 
was  felt  by  the  author,  whose  work  was  produced  at  long  in- 
tervals of  time,  and  in  fragments  the  character  of  which  was 
determined  by  his  moods  of  mind.  But  he  always  preferred 
an  abrupt  chasm  to  an  unsatisfactory  bridge. 

The   projected  scene  is  generally  styled  "  The   Brocken 
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Scene'*  by  the  Gennan  commentators,  although  Hartong 
takes  the  liberty  of  calling  it "  The  Court  of  Satan."  I  trans- 
late it  (with  the  exception  of  one  short  passage)  precisely  as 
it  is  given  in  the  Paralipomena^  with  its  rapid  short-hand  out- 
lines, its  incomplete  dialogues  and  omitted  lines,  and  leave 
all  coounent  to  the  reader :  — 


THE  HARTZ  MOUNTAINS. 

A  HiGHBR  RSGION- 

Aftcr  the  Intermexzo :  Solitade,  Desert,  blasts  of  tmmpets.  L^t- 
mng,  thnnder  from  abore.  Colamns  of  fire,  stifling  smoke.  Rode,  pro- 
fecring  therefrom:  *t  is  Satan.  Much  people  around:  delay:  means 
of  presang  through :  injury :  cries.  Chant :  they  stand  in  the  inner 
drde :  the  heat  almost  insupportable.  Who  stands  next  in  the  circle. 
Satan's  address:  presentations:  investitures.  Sinking  of  the  I4>pafi- 
tioo.    Volcana    Disorderly  dissolotion,  breaking  and  storming  away. 

Summit  op  ths  Bsocksn. 

Satan  om  his  TTknnu,    A   Crowd  of  Pgo^  arou$uL    Faust  and 
Mbphistophrlbs  m  iMe  nearest  circle. 

SATAN  {speaking from  the  throne). 

The  goats  to  the  left  hand. 
The  bucks  to  the  right  1 
The  goats,  they  have  scented 
The  bucks  with  delight : 
And  though  in  their  nostrils 
The  sense  were  increased. 
The  goats  would  endure  it, 
Nor  shrink  in  the  least. 

CHORUS. 

Fall  down  on  your  &oes, 
Your  Master  adore  I 
He  teaches  the  people. 
With  pleasure,  his  lore. 
To  his  oracles  hearken  : 
He  *U  show  you  the  clews 
To  the  endless  existence 
That  Nature  renews  I 
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SATAN  {jhtrmis^  to  ika  rights 

Two  things  are  before  yoa. 
Both  splendid  and  grand : 
The  glittering  gold 


The  one  is  porreyor, 
The  other  devours ; 
Then  blest,  who 
Together  their  powers  I 

A  TOICS. 

What  8«]rs  then  the  Master  ? 
Remote  from  his  station, 
I  catch  not  so  dearly 
The  pvedoos  oration. 
I  cannot  detect  them, 
The  beantilul  dews, 
Nor  see  the  existence 
That  Nature  renews  I 

SATAN  {tttming  to  th4  left). 

Two  things  are  before  you 
Of  brilliaocy  dear : 
The  glittering  gold 

Then  learn,  all  ye  women, 
Through  gold  to  enjoy 


CHORUS. 

Fall  down  on  your  £u:es, 
Adoringly  stirred  I 

0  blest,  who  is  nearest 
And  heareth  the  word  I 

A    VOICB. 

1  stand  at  a  distance 
And  listen  so  steady, 
Yet  many  a  word  has 
Escaped  me  already. 

Who  'II  dearly  repeat  them  ? 
Who  Ml  show  me  the  dews 
To  the  endless  existence 
That  Nature  renews? 


S 
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MBPHZSTOPHBLBS  [tc  a  ^omig  flvAcA). 

Why  weep'tt  thou,  lovely  little  dear? 

Tis  not  the  place  to  ahed  a  tear. 

Hast  thou  been  in  the  crowd  too  nidely  poahed  and  penned? 

MAIDBN. 

Ah,  no  I    The  Master  apeaks  ao  sbgnlar 


And  all  are  so  delighted,  it  appears ; 
Periups  the  great  ones,  only,  oomprehend? 

MBPHISTOPHSLBS. 

But,  sweetheart,  come  now,  dry  thy  tears  I 
So  that  the  Devil's  maaning  mch  thbe  ears, 

SATAN. 

Ye  yoong  ones,  before  as 
To  stand  ye  are  bidden ; 
I  see  that  on  broomstidu 
Ye  hither  have  ridden  : 


Sbpakatb  Audibncxs* 

X. 


Let  me  attain  to  that  — 
The  power  whereto  thou  knowest  me  aspirant. 
Then  gratefully,  though  bom  a  Democrat, 
I  *11  kiss  thy  hoo&  no  less,  O  Tyrant  I 

MASTER  or  CBRKMONIBS. 

The  hoofr  I  but  once  may  that  befiiU  : 

Thou  must  make  up  thy  mind  to  go  still  fiirther. 


What,  then,  requires  the  ritual  ? 
•  .  •  *  • 

SATAN. 

Vassal,  thou  tested  art  I 
Now  o*er  a  million  souls  thy  freehold  reaches : 
He  who  can  praise  like  thee  the  Devil's  — —  — 


Shall  never  lack  in  sycophantic  speeches. 


ft 
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ANOTHER  PART  OF  THE  BROCKEN. 

LoWxs  Region. 

Vinoo  of  Jodgmant  Crowd.  They  climb  a  tree.  Renuiln  of  the 
people.  On  burning  soil.  The  Idol  naked.  The  hands  bound  on  the 
back. 

CHANT. 

Where  hot  and  fresh  flows  human  blood, 
For  magic  spells  the  reek  is  good. 
The  brotheiiiood,  both  black  and  gray, 
Wins  power  ibr  works  that  shun  the  day. 
What  hints  of  blood,  we  most  require ; 
What  spills  it,  answers  our  desire. 
Round  fire  and  blood  a  measure  tread  1 
For  now  in  fire  shall  blood  be  shed. 

The  wench  she  points,  we  know  the  sign ; 
The  toper  drinks,  't  is  blood,  not  wine* 
The  look,  the  drink,  end  what 's  begun ; 
The  dagger 's  bare,  the  deed  is  done. 
Flows  ne'er  alone  a  fount  of  blood. 
But  other  streamlets  join  the  flood  : 
From  place  to  place  they  gush  and  glide, 
And  gather  more  to  swell  the  tide. 

The  head  £alls  off:  the  blood  leaps  and  extinguishes  the  fire.    Night 
Tumult.    Chattering  of  Devils*  changelings.    Thereby  Faust  learns. 


Some  of  the  German  commentators  suppose  that  the 
"black  and  gray  brotherhood"  of  this  concluding  chant  are 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monastic  orders,  and  there- 
fore that  the  fragment  refers  directly  to  the  Inquisition. 
Diintzer  asserts  that  the  heading  "Another  Part  of  the 
Brocken"  indicates  that  this  is  a  separate  outline  for  the 
whole  scene,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing  frag- 
ments, not  as  a  continuation  of  them. 

171.    Dreary  Day. 

Riemer  states  that  Goethe  dictated  the  whole  of  this  scene 
to  him,  as  it  stands,  without  a  pause.  This  must  have  oc- 
curred between  180^,  when  he  first  entered  Goethe's  service^ 
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and  1808,  when  the  First  Part  was  published  It  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  scene  was  then  composed,  as  most 
of  the  critics  seem  to  take  for  granted.  The  style  of  the 
original  at  once  suggests  the  Werther  period,  and  I  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  it  was  then  first  written,  nearly  in 
its  present  form.  There  are  evidences  in  Goethe's  corre- 
spondence that  more  than  one  scene  of  Faust  existed  in  prose, 
many  years  before  the  time  of  which  Riemer  speaks  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  other  plans  for  bridging  over  the  gap 
between  the  Walpurgis-Night  and  the  Prison  Scene  have 
been  lost  It  would  be  consistent  with  Goethe's  habits  as 
an  author,  to  return  to  his  first  conception  after  the  failure  of 
later  ones,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  metrical  form  of  his  poetry 
depended  on  temporary  moods,  or  varieties  of  inspiration, 
— that  is,  it  was  never  mechanically  planned  in  advance, 
—  it  is  not  stretching  conjecture  too  far  to  assume  that,  be- 
coming weary  of  so  many  firuitless  attempts,  he  finally  dic- 
tated the  scene  from  memory,  as  originally  written. 

Another  proof  that  this  or  a  very  similar  scene  was  in 
existence  before  1790,  is  the  surprise  expressed  by  Wieland 
to  Bottiger  that  the  Faust  "  Fragment "  of  that  year  did  not 
contain  the  passage  wherein  Faust  becomes  so  furious  that 
even  Mephistopheles  is  almost  terrified  at  his  violence.  At 
this  time,  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Goethe  read  the  man- 
uscript scenes  before  the  Court  circle  of  Weimar. 

M.  Stapfer  insists  that  this  scene  was  given  in  prose  *'  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  any  possible  form  of 
expression  was  wanting  to  Faust^  The  whole  question  of 
employing  metre  or  prose  for  dramatic  subjects  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed  by  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  the  em- 
phatic expression  of  the  latter,  "  Everything  poetical  in  char- 
acter must  be  rhythmically  treated,"  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  was  here  guided  by  necessity  rather  than  choice. 

The  remaining  passages  of  the  Paralipomena  belonging  to 
the  First  Part  may  now  be  appropriately  given. 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  verse  that  Goethe  at 
one  time  intended  taking  Faust  to  Rome,  as  in  the  le- 
gend :  — 


««0  FAUST** 

MBPHISTOPHmLBS. 

From  aoot  and  wkd)  awiqr  to  tp— d 
The  pennoD  aoothifanl  now  most  lead ; 
Yet  there,  inttead,  the  Fates  compel 
With  priests  and  scorpions  to  dweU. 

The  next  quatrain  was  evidently  intended  for  the  mooth 
of  Fau8t»  on  his  southward  journey  :  — 

Wanner  breeseS}  hither  blow, 
On  our  foreheads  playing  f 
Ye  were  wont  to  cheer  na  so 
In  our  yoothfiil  straying. 

Then  follows  the  commencement  of  a  scene,  ^Hiich  may 
have  been  designed  as  a  substitute  for  that  which  sue* 
ceeds:  — 

Highway. 

A  crpu  I9  ikt  fodtidt  I  U  thg  rigki  €m  old  casUt  on.  tho  hitt;  m  tkt 

diUanc*  a  fetuanft  k$d, 

FAUST. 

What  is  *t,  Mephisto  ?    Why  such  hurry  ? 
Why  at  the  cross  cast  down  thine  esres  ? 

MBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

I  *m  well  aware  it  is  a  prejudice ; 

But,  never  mind,  I  find  the  thing  a  worry. 

The  last  fragment  contains  nothing  from  which  its  desti- 
nation may  be  guessed  :  — 

MRPHISTOPHBLKS. 

Let  none  in  earnest  ask,  or  cavil ; 
I  'm  of  my  race  ashamed,  of  late  : 
They  fancy,  when  they  say  The  Devil, 
They  've  uttered  something  great 

172.    Open  Field. 

This  brief,  uncanny  scene  seems  to  have  been  inserted  as 
a  transition  between  the  difTerent  keys  of  those  which  pre- 
cede and  follow.  The  *'  Ravenstone "  is  the  old  German 
word  for  a  place  of  execution.    Byron  probably  remembered 
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the  expression,  from  Shelley's  oral  translation,  when  he 
wrote,  in  a  rejected  chorus  of  the  "Deformed  Trans- 
formed":— 

**  The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven-stone." 

173*    My  i»oth€r^  the  harlot. 

The  last  line  of  Faust's  soliloquy  at  the  door:  ^^  Fort  I 
Dein  Ztigen  wogert  den  Tod  heran  /"is  one  of  those  para- 
doxical sentences,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
feel  than  to  reproduce.  Zc^em,  like  its  English  equivalent, 
is  an  intransitive  verb;  but  Shakespeare's  example  may 
justify  me  in  using  the  verb  to  linger^  with  an  object,  as 
Goethe  uses  tojgem.  The  former  expression  is  the  literal 
reproduction  of  the  latter. 

The  song  which  Margaret  sings  is  a  variation  of  one  in 
the  Low  German  dialect,  in  a  story  called  the  Machandel- 
Boom  (The  Juniper-Tree :  the  English  translator,  mistaking 
Machandel  for  Alandel^  renders  it  "  almond  tree  "),  included 
by  the  brothers  Grimm  in  their  well-known  collection  of 
popular  fairy  lore.  I  borrow  Hay  ward's  abbreviation  of  the 
story :  — 

"  The  wife  of  a  rich  man,  whilst  standing  under  a  juniper 
tree,  wishes  for  a  little  child  as  white  as  snow  and  as  red  as 
blood ;  and  on  another  occasion  expresses  a  wish  to  be 
buried  under  the  juniper  when  dead.  Soon  after,  a  little 
boy,  as  white  as  snow  and  as  red  as  blood,  is  born ;  the 
mother  dies  of  joy  at  beholding  it,  and  is  buried  according 
to  her  wish.  The  husband  marries  again,  and  has  a  daugh- 
ter. The  second  wife,  becoming  jealous  of  the  boy,  murders 
him,  and  serves  him  up  at  table  for  the  unconscious  father 
to  eat.  The  father  finishes  the  whole  dish,  and  throws  the 
bones  under  the  table.  The  little  girl,  who  is  made  the  in- 
nocent assistant  in  her  mother's  villany,  picks  them  up,  ties 
them  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  buries  them  under  the  juni- 
per tree.  The  tree  begins  to  move  its  branches  mysteri- 
ously, and  then  a  kind  of  cloud  rises  from  it,  a  fire  appears 
in  the  cloud,  and  out  of  the  fire  comes  a  beautiful  bird* 
which  flies  about  singing  the  following  song:  — 


«^2  FAUST\ 

'  M in  Moder  de  mi  slacbt't, 
Min  Vader  de  mi  att, 
Min  Sweater  de  Marleenken 
S<icht  alle  mine  Beeoiken, 
Un  bindt  sie  in  een  syden  Dook, 
Legts  unner  den  Machandelboom ; 
Kywitt  I  Kywitt  f  ach  watt  en  scbSn  Va«el  bm  idi  1"* 

174.    My  wedding-day  it  was  to  be  I 

One  of  the  commentators  asserts  that  this  line  must  be 
literally  accepted,  — that  the  day  dawning  was  actually  that 
fixed  upon  by  Faust  for  his  marriage  with  Margaret! 

The  details  of  the  execution,  which  Margaret  describes, 
belong  to  the  past  centuries.  The  tolling  of  the  bell ;  the 
breaking  of  a  white  wand  by  the  judge  after  the  reading  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  as  a  symbol  that  the  culprit's  life  is 
thus  broken ;  the  binding  to  the  seat,  and  the  flash  of  the 
executioner's  sword,  are  all  features  which  accompanied  the 
act 

175.     Ye  angels ^  holy  cohorts^  guard  me  ! 

Wilhelm  Meister  gives  evidence  that  Goethe  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  the  following  lines,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  the  Queen's  chamber  (Act  IIL 
Scene  4),  may  have  lingered  in  his  memory :  — 

"  Save  me,  and  hover  o*er  me  with  your  wings, 
Ye  heavenly  gtiards  1 " 

1 76.    She  is  Judged  ! 

Goethe  here  employs,  in  a  different  sense,  a  phrase  from 
the  puppet-play.  When  the  end  of  Faust's  twenty-four 
years  of  enjoyment  draws  nigh,  a  voice  calls  from  above : 
Prapara  te  ad  mortem  I  Soon  after,  interrupted  by  Faust's 
prayers  and  words  of  remorse,  the  exclamation  follows : 
Accusattis  es  ! — then  Judicatus  es  !  and  finally  :  In  atemam 
damnatus  es  ! — whereupon  Faust  disappears  from  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators. 

Some,  forgetting  that  the  terms  of  the  compact  have  not 
yet  been  fulfilled,  interpret  the  words  of  Mephistopheles 
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**  Hither  to  me ! "  as  implying  that  he  thenceforth  takes  full 
possession  of  Faust  The  voice  from  above  announces  that 
Margaret  is  saved,  and  the  scene  instantly  closes,  as  if  the 
mist  and  vapor  out  of  which  the  forms  arose  had  again  rolled 
over  them.  Goethe  so  concealed  his  plan  for  the  Second 
Part  of  Faust  that  we  must  first  become  £uniliar  with  it 
before  we  can  return  and  trace  in  the  First  Part  the  threads 
which  connect  the  two. 

The  "little  world"  of  individual  passion,  emotion,  and 
aspiration  here  comes  suddenly  to  an  end;  but  beyond  it 
still  lies  the  "great  world,"  where  the  interests  and  passions 
which  shape  Society,  Government,  and  the  development  of 
the  human  race  are  set  in  motion  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Faust's  destiny. 


( 
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THE  FAUST'LEGEND. 


SO  many  references  have  been  made,  in  the  foregoing 
Notes,  to  the  various  forms  of  the  old  Faust-legend,  that 
a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  the  changes  in  its  character 
introduced  by  successive  narrators  is  all  that  need  now  be 
added.  The  reader  who  is  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  prosecuting  his  researches  further :  * 
no  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  so  assiduously  un- 
earthed, dissected  and  expounded. 

The  slow  revival  of  sdence  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy, 
furnished  the  ignorant  multitude  with  many  new  names  which 
passed  with  them  for  those  of  sorcerers,  and  gradually  dis- 
placed the  traditions  of  Virgilius,  Merlin,  and  others  who  had 
figured  in  their  lore  for  many  centuries.  Raymond  Lully, 
Roger  Bacon,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  Abbot 
Tritheim  (Trithemius),  and  many  other  sincere  though  con- 
fused workers,  were  believed  by  the  people  to  be  in  league 
with  evil  spirits,  and  their  names  became  nuclei,  around 
which  gathered  all  manner  of  floating  traditions.  The  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  from  the  movements  in  hu- 
man thought  which  they  brought  forth,  were  naturally  rich 
in  such  stories,  for  even  the  most  advanced  minds  still  re- 
tained a  half-belief  in  occult  spiritual  forces.  Melancthon, 
himself,  is  our  chief  evidence  in  relation  to  the  person  and 
character  of  the  Faust  of  the  legend. 

*  The  collection  of  narratives  given  by  Scheible  in  his  KlosttTt  and  the 
accounts  in  Diintzcr's  and  Leutbecher's  commeutaries  on  Fautt^  may 
itill  be  easily  procured. 
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It  is  possible  that  there  was  another  person  of  this  name^ 
and  of  some  local  reputation,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
George  Sabellicus,  a  noted  charlatan,  of  whom  the  Abbot 
Tritheim  writes  in  1509,  called  himself  Faustus  minor.  The 
name  (signifying  fortunate,  of  good  omen)  was  not  unusual : 
it  was  the  baptismal  name  of  the  younger  Sodnus,  who  taught 
his  Unitarian  doctrines  in  Poland  and  Transylvania,  and 
whom  some  have  very  absurdly  attempted  to  connect  Mrith 
the  legend;  for  he  was  not  bom  until  1539.  The  Johann 
Faust  of  the  popular  stories  was  undoubtedly  an  individual 
of  that  name,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  the  little  town  of  Knittlingen,  near  Maulbronn,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  he  was  enabled  by  the 
bequest  of  a  rich  uncle  to  study  medicine.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Cracow  (where  he  probably  received  his  Doc- 
tor's degree),  studied  magic,  which  was  there  taught  as  an 
accepted  branch  of  knowledge,  and  appears  to  have  after- 
wards travelled  for  many  years  through  Europe.  Manlius. 
the  disciple  of  Melancthon,  quotes  the  latter  as  having  said  : 
"  This  fellow  Faust  escaped  from  our  town  of  Wittenberg, 
after  our  Duke  John  had  given  the  order  to  have  him  im- 
prisoned. He  also  escaped  from  Nuremberg,  under  the  like 
circumstances.  This  sorcerer  Faust,  an  abominable  beast,  a 
common  sewer  {cloaca)  of  many  devils,  boasted  that  he,  by 
his  magic  arts,  had  enabled  the  Imperial  armies  to  win  their 
victories  in  Italy."  It  was  probably  the  famous  battle  of 
Pavia  (1525)  of  which  Faust  spoke,  as  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Wittenberg  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year  1530. 

Another  evidence  of  Faust  is  found  in  the  Index  SanitaHs 
of  the  physician,  Philip  Begardi,  which  was  published  at 
Worms  in  1539.  He  therein  says  :  "  Since  several  years  he 
has  gone  through  all  regions,  provinces  and  kingdoms,  made 
his  name  known  to  everybody,  and  is  highly  renowned  for 
his  great  skill,  not  alone  in  medicine,  but  also  in  chiro- 
mancy, necromancy,  physiognomy,  visions  in  crystal,  and  the 
like  other  arts.  And  also  not  only  renowned,  but  written 
down  and  known  as  an  ex|)crienced  master.  Himself  ad- 
mitted, nor  denied  that  it  was  so,  and   that  his  name  was 
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Faustus,  and  called  \i\vas^\i philosophum  philosophorum.  But 
how  many  have  complained  to  me  that  they  were  deceived  by 
him  — verily  a  great  number !  " 

The  third  witness  is  the  theologian,  Johann  Gast,  who  in 
his  SermoHis  CotwiviaUs  describes  a  dinner  given  by  Faust  at 
Basle,  at  which  he  was  present  After  mentioning  the  two 
devils  who  attended  Faust  in  the  form  of  a  dog  and  a  horse, 
he  says :  "The  wretch  came  to  an  end  in  a  terrible  manner ; 
for  the  Devil  strangled  him.  His  dead  body  lay  constantly 
on  its  face  on  the  bier,  although  it  had  been  five  times  turned 
upwards."  Cast  probably  makes  this  last  statement  on  the 
strength  of  some  popular  rumor.  Faust  seems  to  have  grad- 
ually passed  out  of  notice,  and  we  have  no  particulars  of  his 
death  which  possess  the  least  authenticity.  Melancthon,  in 
his  discourses  as  Professor  at  Wittenberg,  Luther  in  his 
''table-talk,'*  and  the  other  Protestant  theologians  of  that 
period,  almost  without  exception,  expressed  their  belief  in  a 
personal,  visible  Devil,  then  specially  active  in  their  part  of 
the  world.  Luther  even  describes  the  annoyances  to  which 
the  Devil  subjects  him,  with  a  candor  which  cannot  now  be 
imitated ;  and  the  same  belief  naturally  took  grosser  and  more 
positive  forms  among  the  common  people.  The  wandering 
life  of  Johann  Faust,  as  physician  and  necromancer,  must  have 
made  his  name  well  known  throughout  Germany;  his  visit 
to  Wittenberg  and  the  reference  to  him  in  the  three  works 
already  quoted,  would  distinguish  him  above  others  of  his 
class,  and  every  floating  rumor  of  diabolical  compact,  power, 
and  final  punishment  would  thenceforth  gather  around  his 
name  as  iron  filings  around  a  magnet. 

The  various  books  of  magic  entitled  Fausfs  Hollenzwang 
(Infernal  Influences)  were  all  published  with  false  early 
dates,  after  Faust's  name  became  generally  known,  and  are 
therefore  of  no  value  as  evidence.  The  attempt,  also,  to 
connect  him  with  Fust,  Guttenberg's  associate  in  printing, 
has  no  foundation  whatever. 

The  original  form  of  the  legend  is  the  book  published  by 
Spiess,  in  Frankfurt,  in  1587.  Its  title  runs  thus  :  "  History 
of  Dr.  Joh.  Faust,  the  notorious  sorcerer  and  black-artist : 
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How  he  bound  himself  to  the  Devil  for  a  certain  time: 
What  singular  adventures  befell  him  therein,  what  he  did 
and  carried  on  until  finally  he  received  his  well-deserved 
pay.  Mostly  from  his  own  posthumous  writings;  for  aU 
presumptuous,  rash  and  godless  men,  as  a  terrible  example, 
abominable  instance  and  well-meant  warning,  collected  and 
put  in  print.  James,  II II.,  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to 
God:  resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."  The 
book  must  have  been  instantly  and  widely  popular,  for  a 
second  edition  was  published  in  15S8;  a  Low-German  ver- 
sion in  Liibeck  and  an  English  ballad  on  the  subject,  the 
same  year ;  an  English  translation  in  1590,  two  Dutch  trans- 
lations in  1592,  and  one  French  in  159S.  From  the  first  of 
these  Marlowe  obtained  the  material  for  his  tragedy  of  "  Dr. 
Faustus,"  which  appears  to  have  been  first  acted  in  London 
in  1593,  the  year  of  his  death.  It  was  published  in  1604, 
and  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  repertory  of  the  companies 
of  English  strolling-players  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
Germany. 

In  the  Dutch  translation  dates  are  given,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  story  more  credible.  The  year 
149 1  is  mentioned  as  that  of  Faust's  birth  ;  his  first  compact 
with  the  Devil,  for  seventeen  years,  was  made  on  the  23d  of 
October,  15 14;  his  second,  for  seven  years,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1531  ;  and  he  was  finally  carried  off"  by  the  Devil  at 
midnight,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1538.  The  term  of  twenty- 
four  years,  which  is  not  a  mystical  number,  is  thus  obtained 
by  adding  the  two  mystical  terms,  17  and  7.  In  the  English 
translation  the  village  of  Kindling,  in  Silesia,  is  given  as 
Faust's  birthplace  ;  another  tradition,  adopted  in  the  origi- 
nal Frankfurt  work,  says  Roda,  near  Weimar. 

This  oldest  book  repeats  Melancthon's  statement  of 
Faust's  studies  at  Cracow,  and  his  fame  as  a  physician  and 
sorcerer.  It  then  describes  the  manner  of  his  summoning 
the  Devil  at  night,  in  a  forest  near  Wittenberg.  Afterwards 
the  evil  spirit  visits  him  in  his  dwelling,  and  three  several 
"  disputations  "  lake  place,  at  the  third  of  which  the  spirit 
gives  his  name  as   Mcphostophilcs.      The   compact  for  the 
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term  of  twenty-four  years  is  thereupon  concluded.  When 
Faust  pierces  his  hand  with  the  point  of  a  knife  in  order  to 
sign  the  compact,  the  blood  flows  into  the  form  of  the  words 
O  Homo  Fuge  !  signifying :  "  O  man,  fly  from  him  1 "  Meph- 
ostophiles  first  serves  him  in  the  form  of  a  monk,  supply- 
ing him  with  food  and  wine  from  the  cellars  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salzburg  and  other  prelates,  and  with  rich  garments  from 
Augsburg  and  Frankfurt,  so  that  Faust  and  his  Famulus, 
Christopher  Wagner,  are  enabled  to  live  in  the  utmost  lux- 
ury. It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Faust  desired  to 
marry,  but  this  was  in  no  wise  permitted,  Mephostophiles 
saying  that  marriage  was  pleasing  to  God,  and  therefore  a 
violation  of  the  compact  This  feature  of  the  legend  grew 
directly  from  the  questions  of  the  Reformation ;  and  there 
was  a  special  meaning  in  giving  the  evil  spirit  the  form  of  a 
monk.  Wagner,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
Catholic  priest,  picked  up  by  Faust  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
by  him  educated. 

Then  follow  many  chapters  wherein  Faust  questions 
Mephostophiles  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
seasons,  the  planets,  Ilell  and  the  infernal  hierarchy,  and  is 
himself  taken  to  the  latter  place  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  drag- 
ons. Afterwards,  he  wishes  to  visit  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth :  Mephostophiles  changes  himself  into  a  horse, 
"but  with  wings  like  a  dromedary,"  and  flies  with  him 
through  the  air.  They  travel  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
finally  come  to  Rome,  where  Faust  lives  three  days  in  the 
Vatican,  invisible.  As  often  as  the  Pope  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  blows  in  his  face  :  he  also  eats  off"  the  Pope's 
table  and  drinks  the  wine  from  his  goblets,  until  His  Holi- 
ness commands  all  the  bells  of  Rome  to  be  rung,  to  dispel 
the  evil  m<^ic  Faust  then  goes  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  appears  in  the  Sultan's  palace  in  the  form  of  Mahomet, 
and  lives  in  state.  He  next  traverses  Egypt,  then  Morocco, 
the  Orkney  Islands,  Scythia,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  finally, 
"  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  Island  of  Caucasus  "  has  a 
distant  view  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  After  his  return  to 
Germany  he  visits  tiic  Court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at 
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iBBtbradi^  and  tfc  tbe  deiin  of  fliB  latter  cdb  op  befete  Urn 
te  ahadea  of  Aleaander  tba  Great  and  Ua  wife.  Vknej 
pmiki  are  alao  related,  which  he  playa  upon  the  ki^glita 
attencHfig  the  Kmperof* 

The  TCBMfaifaig  part  of  the  book  ia  pnudpallj  taken  ep 
wHh  an  aoooont  of  the  tridn  and  nagical  Qhniona  wllh 
vAddi  Flanat  diverted  Wtwaelf  in  Leipaiii^  Eiftnt*  Godia»  and 
other  parte  of  NornMra  GeioMoy*  He  here  reeemblee  XDl 
Salenapiegel  modi  more  tlian  the  amUtioaa  atodent  of  Gn^ 
OQWy  who  ^  took  to  Unaelf  flie  winga  of  an  ea^  and  woidd 
eipkve  an  the  aecreta  of  heaven  and  earth.''  He  awaUofwa 
a  apan  of  lioneeandakMKl  of  liay;  he  cote  off  lieeda  and 
replaoee  them ;  makee  flowen  bloom  at  Chriatma8»  drawn 
wine  from  a  table»  calla  Helen  of  Troj  finom  the  almdee  at 
the  reqoeat  of  a  oompany  of  atodenta ;  and  showa  himadf 
eveiywliere  aa  a  gay,  JoHal  oompankm,  Inll  of  pnmka,  bat 
eaerciiing  hia  aapernataral  power  qidte  aa  often  for  good  aa 
for  evil  purposes.  Finally,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  hia 
compact,  Mephostophiles  brings  the  Grecian  Helena  to  him ; 
he  becomes  in&tuated  with  her  beauty,  lives  with  her,  and 
by  her  has  a  son  whom  he  names  Justus  Faustus.  On  the 
night  when  his  term  of  years  expires,  we  find  him  in  com- 
pany with  some  students  in  a  tavern  of  the  village  of  Rim- 
lich,  near  Wittenberg.  He  is  overcome  with  melancholy, 
and  makes  the  students  an  address  wherein  he  expresses  his 
great  penitence,  and  his  willingness  that  the  Devil  should 
have  his  body,  provided  his  soul  may  receive  pardon.  At 
midnight  a  fearful  storm  arose :  the  next  morning  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  room  were  sprinkled  with  the  bloody  frag- 
ments of  Faust,  who  had  been  so  torn  to  pieces  that  no 
member  was  left  whole.  Helena  and  her  child  had  dis- 
appeared. Wagner,  by  Faust's  will,  became  heir  to  his 
property,  part  of  which  was  a  dwelling  in  the  town  of 
Wittenberg. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  legend  in  this  form  led  to  the 
preparation  of  Widmann's  larger  and  more  ambitious  work, 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1599.  Its  title  is: 
**  The  Veritable  History  of  the  hideous  and  abooiinable  sina 
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tnd  vices,  also  of  many  wonderful  and  soange  adventorea, 
which  D.  Johannes  Faustus,  a  notorioub  black-artist  and 
arch-sorcerer,  by  means  of  his  black  arr,  committed  even 
until  his  terrible  ending.  Fitted  out  and  expounded  with 
necessary  reminders  and  admirable  instances,  for  manifold 
instruction  and  warning."  The  story  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  Spiess's  book,  but  many  additional  anecdotes  are 
inserted,  and  all  the  details  are  amplified.  Instead  of  three 
*<  disputations "  between  Faust  and  Mephostophiles,  there 
are  ten^  and  each  is  followed  —  as,  in  (act,  every  chapter  in 
the  work -» by  a  long-winded  theological  discourse,  called  a 
Reminder  {Erirtfurung).  These  Reminders  are  pedantic  and 
fiercely  Protestant  in  character  :  no  opportunity  is  let  slip  to 
illustrate  the  vices  of  Faust  by  references  to  the  Roman 
Church  and  its  Popes.  The  name  of  the  Famulus  is  changed 
to  Johann  Wayger,  and  two  or  three  stories,  taken  firom 
Lather's  table-talk,  are  arbitrarily  applied  to  Faust ;  whence 
the  work  is  not  considered  by  scholars  to  be  so  fair  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  popular  traditions  as  that  of  Spiess. 

A  new  edition  of  Widmann^s  book,  revised  but  not  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Pfitzcr,  was  published  in  Nuremberg  in  1674, 
and  revived  the  somewhat  faded  popularity  of  the  legend. 
The  references  to  Faust  in  the  Centuria  of  Camcrarius  ( 1602) 
and  in  Neumann's  Disquisitio  Historical  were  known  only  to 
the  scholars,  and  Pfitzcr's  reprint  of  Widmann  was  therefore 
welcomed  by  the  people,  several  editions  having  been  called 
for  in  a  few  years.  By  this  time  it  was  also  represented  as 
a  puppet-play,  and  the  knowledge  of  Faust  and  his  history 
thus  became  universal  in  Germany. 

The  only  other  work  which  requires  notice  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  legend,  with  some  variations,  written  in  a  lively 
narrative  style,  and  published  at  Frankfurt  and  Leipzig  in 
the  year  1728.  The  title  is  as  follows:  "The  Compact 
concluded  by  the  Devil  with  Dr.  Johann  Faust,  notorious 
through  the  whole  world  as  a  sorcerer  and  arch-professor  of 
the  Black  Art,  together  with  his  adventurous  course  of  life 
and  its  terrifying  end,  all  most  minutely  described.  Now 
again  newly  revised,  compressed  into  an  agreeable  brevity, 
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and  furnished  in  print  as  a  hearty  admonition  and  warning  to 
all  wilful  sinners,  by  One  with  Christian  Intentions."  This 
quaint  and  curious  narrative  was  certainly  known  to  Goethe» 
as  well  as  Widmann's  work.  It  is  the  last  appearance  of  the 
legend  in  a  popular  form  :  thenceforth,  through  many  chan- 
nels, the  latter  found  its  way  into  literature. 

The  original  book  of  Spiess  was  followed  in  1594  by  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Christopher  Wagner,  whom  the  Devil 
accompanied  in  the  form  of  an  ape,  under  the  name  of  Auer^ 
hahn  (moor-cock).  It  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  story  of 
Faust ;  there  is  a  similar  compact,  there  are  magical  tricks, 
adventures,  and  airy  travels,  with  a  like  tragical  conclusion. 
This  book  was  translated  into  English  the  same  year,  and 
immediately  afterwards  into  Dutch;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  further  German  edidon  until  1712,  when  the 
original,  with  some  additions,  was  reprinted  in  Berlin.  In 
1742,  a  play  entitled  *'The  Vicious  Life  and  Terrible  End  of 
Joh.  Christoph  Wagner,"  was  acted  in  the  Frankfurt  theatre. 

The  stamp  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  of  its  beliefs,  its 
superstitions,  its  struggles  and  its  antagonisms  —  is  unmis- 
takably impressed  on  the  legend.  The  singular  individual, 
half  genius,  half  impostor,  who  bore  the  name  of  Faust,  must 
have  typified  then,  as  now,  the  activity  of  blind,  formless, 
unresting  forces  in  the  nature  of  the  people ;  and  through  all 
the  coarseness  and  absurdity  of  the  stories  which  they  have 
gathered  around  him,  there  are  constant  suggestions  of  the 
general  craving  for  some  withheld  knowledge  or  right  In 
spite  of  Widmann's  "  Reminders  '*  and  the  "  One  with  Chris- 
tian Indentions,"  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  moral  of 
Faust's  ending  overcame  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
his  courage  or  their  admiration  of  his  power.  There  are 
elements  in  the  legend,  the  value  of  which  even  a  purblind 
pcet  could  not  help  seeing,  yet  which  the  loftiest  genius  may 
admit  to  be  almost  l>eyond  his  grasp.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
Goethe's  deserts,  that,  although  in  bis  you^h  **  a  new  Faust 
was  announced  in  every  quarter  of  Geimany."  he  took  up 
the  theme  already  hackneyed  by  small  talents,  and  made  it 
his  own  solely  and  forever. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

THE    CHRONOLOGY  OF  FAUST. 

FAUST  is  the  only  great  work  in  the  literature  of  any 
language  which  requires  a  biography.  The  first  child 
of  Goethe^s  brain  and  the  last  which  knew  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  its  growth  runs  parallel  with  his  life  and  reflects  all 
forms  of  his  manifold  study  and  experience.  While,  there- 
fore, its  plan  is  simple,  grand,  and  consistent  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  performance  embraces  so  many  varieties  of  style 
and  such  a  multitude  of  not  always  homogeneous  elements, 
that  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  parts  becomes  ne»- 
cessary  as  a  guide  to  the  reader. 

During  the  illness  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  y^2i  after 
Goethe's  return  from  Leipzig  in  1768,  while  he  was  dis- 
cussing religious  questions  with  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg, 
reading  cabalistic  works  and  making  experiments  in  alchemy, 
the  subject  of  Fausty  which  was  already  familiar  to  him  as  a 
child,  through  the  puppet-plays,  took  powerful  and  perma- 
nent hold  on  his  imagination.*    He  carried  it  about  with 

•  The  premonitions  of  the  "  Storm  and  Stress  "  period,  which  were  by 
this  time  felt  throughout  Germany,  directed  the  attention  of  many  authors 
towards  Faust,  as  a  subject  for  dramatic  poetry.  Lessing  was  the  first  to 
take  hold  of  it,  but  only  fragments  of  three  or  four  scenes  of  his  tragedy 
have  been  preserved.  The  work  was  completed  before  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  1775,  and  despatched  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig  in  a  box  which 
was  lost,  and  never  afterwards  came  to  light.  Captain  von  Blankenburg, 
in  1784,  gave  the  following  testimony  concerning  the  tragedy,  the  manu- 
script of  which  he  had  read  :  **  He  undertook  his  work  at  a  time  wh^H  in 
tvery  quarter  of  Gtrmany  Fausts  were  annoTtnced  as  forthcoming  ;  and 
I  know  that  he  completed  it.  I  have  been  positively  informed  that  he  only 
delayed  its  publication,  in  order  that  the  other  Fatuts  might  first  appear." 

Of  these  other  Fausts  one  was  published  at  Munich  in  1775,  another  at 
Mannheim  in  1776,  that  of  the  painter  Muller,  Goethe's  fnend,  in  17781 
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him  in  Strasburg,  concealing  it  from  Herder  during  their 
intercourse  in  the  winter  of  1770  ^71,  and  postponing  it  to 
write  his  first  great  work,  Gotz  voil  Berlichingtn.  He  passed 
the  summer  of  1772  at  Wetzlar,  but  did  not  begin  the  com- 
position of  WertheTy  which  was  the  direct  result  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  until  the  following  year.  *' Faust"  he  says  to 
Eckermann,  originated  (in  manuscript  ?)  at  the  same  time 
as  Werther*^  Thus  the  conception  which  he  had  grasped  at 
the  age  of  twenty  had  been  shaping  itself  in  his  brain  for 
four  years,  before  any  part  of  it  was  put  into  words.  Gotter, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Wetzlar,  sends  him  in 
the  summer  of  1773  a  poetical  letter,  in  which  he  says : 
"  Send  me,  in  return,  thy  Doctor  Faust,  as  soon  as  he  has 
stormed  out  of  thy  head,** 

It  is  not  probable  that  more  than  the  opening  monologue 
was  written  in  1773.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  first  scenes 
with  Margaret  were  added  the  following  year ;  for  when 
Klopstock  visited  Frankfurt  in  September,  1774,  Goethe 
read  to  him  "  some  scenes  "  of  Faust,  which  the  older  poet 
then  heartily  praised,  though  he  spoke  slightingly  of  the 
same  scenes  after  they  were  published.  In  January,  1775, 
Goethe  read  all  that  he  had  completed  up  to  that  time  to  his 
friend  Jacobi,  who  wrote  to  him  in  1791,  alluding  to  the  pub- 
lished "  Fragment "  :  "I  knew  nearly  the  whole  of  Faust 
already,  and  precisely  for  that  reason  I  was  doubly  and  trebly 
impressed  by  it.  I  have  the  same  feeling  now,  as  I  had 
sixteen  years  ago."  Except  the  *'  Cathedral  "  and  "  Dun- 
geon '*  scenes,  nearly  all  the  parts  in  which  Margaret  is 
introduced,  as  well  as  **  Auerbach's  Cellar,"  and  the  con- 
versation of  Mephistophelcs  with  the  Student,  were  written 
in  the  spring  of  1775.     It  is  very  evident  that  Merck  was 

a  fragment  by  Lenz  in  1777,  and  a  fifth  in  Salzburg,  in  1782.  Between 
the  publication  of  Goethe's  "  Fragment"  in  1790  and  that  of  the  com- 
pleted First  Part  in  1808.  nine  additional  Fausts,  by  various  authors, 
made  their  appearance  ;  and  between  the  latter  date  and  the  publication 
of  the  Second  Part,  in  i^-^i, /ourteen  more!  Therefore,  including  the 
work  of  Leasing,  the  material  of  the  Faust-legend  was  employed  by 
tiufniy-nifu  different  authors,  during  the  period  which  Goethe  devoted 
to  the  elaboration  of  his  own  original  design  ! 
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also  allowed  to  see  the  manuscript,  and  that  Goethe's  de- 
sign was  freely  discussed  among  his  friends.  The  publisher 
Mylius,  in  Berlin,  writes  to  Merck  towards  the  end  of  1774, 
that  he  will  take  the  manuscript  of  Goethe's  SttUa  icx  twenty 
thalers  (!),  although  he  fears  that  the  author  may  expect 
'*  fifty  thalers  for  his  next  work,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  louis 
d'or  for  his  Doctor  Faust!  " 

Goethe  says  :  "  I  brought  the  work  with  me  to  Weimar  in 
1775.  I  b^d  written  it  on  foolscap,  without  any  erasures; 
for  I  was  very  careful  not  to  write  down  a  line  which  was 
not  good  and  might  not  be  allowed  to  stand."  In  this  form 
he  read  it  to  the  Court  circle,  which  at  that  time  included 
Wieland,  Knebel,  and  Musaeus.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  manuscript  comprised  the  first  half  of  Scene  I., 
the  latter  half  of  Scene  IV.,  and  the  following  series  of  scenes 
to  XVIII.,  with  the  exception  of  VI.  and  XIV.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  were  probably  several  scenes  which  were  af- 
terwards omitted  before  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  one 
(Scene  XXIII.,  in  prose)  which  was  restored,  many  years 
later.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  work  was 
at  least  roughly  outlined  by  this  time.  Its  development, 
however,  —  except  through  that  secret,  unconscious  growth 
which  kept  it  alive  under  the  production  of  so  many  other 
works,  —  was  now  arrested  for  a  long  while.  The  concep- 
tions of  a  young  poet  are  always  in  advance  of  his  power ; 
but  there  is  a  good  attendant  genius  who  thwarts  and  delays 
the  performance  until  the  auspicious  season. 

In  1780,  after  the  completion  of  Iphigenia  in  Taurisy  and 
while  his  mind  was  still  bathed  in  the  Grecian  atmosphere, 
Goethe  wrote  portions  of  the  Helena^  for  the  Second  Part  of 
Faust.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  manuscript  was 
read  to  the  Duke,  Karl  August,  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
Amalia,  to  Herder  and  Knebel ;  but  the  scenes  must  have 
been  afterwards  suppressed,  for  the  existing  Helena  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  later  origin.  This  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  positive 
evidence  that  anything  was  added  to  the  work  between  1 775 
and  17S8. 

Goethe's  journey  to  Italy  was  not  only  the  realization  of 
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an  early  desire,  but  it  was  also  a  necessary  escape  from  the 
irksome  duties  of  his  position  at  Weimar.  He  broke  away 
•orcibly  from  affairs  of  state  in  order  to  recuperate  himself 
for  poetry,  and  his  eagerness  and  anxiety  may  be  guessed 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  kept  his  plan  secret  from  every 
one  except  the  Duke,  fearing  that  he  would  never  succeed  if 
hb  intention  should  become  known.  It  was  the  old  super- 
stition of  keeping  silence  while  lifting  a  buried  treasure. 
The  only  manuscript  he  took  with  him  was  that  of  Faust^ 
which  he  had  brought  from  Frankfurt,  and  which  was  now  so 
yellow  and  worn  and  frayed,  that  he  says  it  might  almost 
have  passed  for  an  ancient  codex.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  returning  to  the  work  until  the  spring  of  1788^ 
just  before  his  final  departure  from  Rome.  He  writes  in 
March  :  "  It  is  a  different  thing,  of  course,  to  complete  the 
work  now,  instead  of  fifteen  years  ago ;  but  I  think  nothing 
is  lost,  since  I  feel  sure  of  having  regained  the  thread.  In 
so  far  as  regards  the  tone  of  the  whole,  also,  I  am  comforted : 
I  have  already  finished  a  new  scene,  and  if  the  paper  were 
only  smoked,  I  think  no  one  could  pick  it  out  from  the  old 
ones."  This  new  scene  is  the  **  Witches*  Kitchen."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  *'  Cathedral  "  and  **  Forest  and  Cavern  " 
were  also  added  in  Rome,  or  after  his  return  to  Weimar. 

Finally,  in  1790,  in  Goschen's  Leipzig  edition  of  Goethe's 
works,  FdU3t  appeared  as  *'  A  Fragment."  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  Notes,  the  scenes  which  it  contains,  from 
I.  to  XX.,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  from  the  middle  of 
Scene  I.  to  the  middle  of  Scene  IV.,  and  XIX.  (Night :  Val- 
entine's Death).  The  impression  which  the  publication  pro- 
duced was  not  encouraging  :  the  fragment  was  not  generally 
understood,  and  the  power  exhibited  in  the  separate  scenes 
was  only   partially   appreciated.*     Goethe,   occupied   with 

•  Heyne,  in  Gottingcn,  wrote  :  "  There  are  fine  pas'^apes  in  it,  but  with 
them  there  are  such  things  as  only  he  could  give  to  the  world,  who  takes 
all  other  men  to  be  blc>ckheads."  Wieland  expressed  his  regret  that  it 
was  such  a  patchwork  of  earlier  and  later  labors.  Schiller  was  then  un- 
satisfied with  the  impression  it  produced,  and  only  Komer  and  Augufll 
Schlegel  seem  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  Goethe's  design  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  fragmentary  performance. 
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WUhelm  Master  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea^  banished  it  for 
a  time  from  his  thoughts  ;  and  the  first  instigation  which  led 
him  to  resume  the  work  came  from  Schiller,  who  thus  wrote 
to  him  on  the  29th  of  November,  1794 :  '*  But  I  have  no  less 
desire  to  read  those  fragments  of  your  Faust  which  are  not 
yet  printed;  for  I  confess  that  what  I  have  already  read 
seems  to  me  the  torso  of  Hercules.  In  these  scenes  there  is 
a  power  and  fulness  of  genius  which  clearly  reveals  the  high- 
est master-hand,  and  I  wish  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the 
bold  and  lofty  nature  which  breathes  through  them."  Goethe 
wrote  in  answer :  **  I  can  at  present  communicate  nothing  of 
Faust;  I  do  not  dare  to  untie  the  package  in  which  he  is 
imprisoned.  I  could  not  copy  without  continuing  the  work, 
and  I  have  no  courage  for  that,  now.  If  anything  can  restore 
it  to  me  in  the  future,  it  is  surely  your  sympathy." 

It  seems,  however,  that  during  the  following  winter  Goethe 
took  the  manuscript  to  Jena,  and  discussed  the  plan  of  the 
work  with  Schiller,  for  in  the  summer  of  1795  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  writes  to  the  latter,  thanking  him  for  his  informa- 
tion concerning  Fatist.  **  The  plan,"  he  says,  *'  is  gigantic : 
what  a  pity,  therefore,  that  it  will  never  be  anything  else  than 
a  plan ! "  If  Frau  von  Kalb's  memory  is  to  be  trusted, 
Goethe  wrote  about  this  time  the  interview  between  Mephis- 
topheles  and  the  Baccalaureus  (Part  Second,  Act  II.),  which 
has  generally  been  referred  to  a  much  later  date. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  First  Part  of  Paust  was  re- 
sumed before  1797,  when  the  **  Dedication  "  and  the  "  Pro- 
logue in  Heaven  "  were  probably  written,  together  with  the 
Intermezzo  (Oberon  and  Titania's  Golden  Wedding),  which 
was  afterwards  inserted  by  accident  rather  than  design.  In 
1798  the  *'  Prelude  on  the  Stage  "  and  perhaps  the  conclu- 
sion of  Scene  I.,  together  with  Scene  II.  and  III.,  appear  to 
have  been  written.  It  is  probable  that  the  concluding  scene 
of  the  First  Part  (the  **  Dungeon  ")  was  either  produced  or 
rewritten  at  this  time.  Goethe  writes  to  Schiller  that  he  is 
£ivored  by  "  the  lyrical  mood  of  Spring,"  and  in  several  let- 
ters announces  the  progress  he  is  making  in  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1799  little,  if  anything,  was  accomplished;  but 
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in  1800  Goethe  commenced  the  composition  of  the  Helena^ 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his  correspondence  with 
Schiller  during  that  year.  He  writes  on  one  occasion: 
"  During  these  eight  days,  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to 
hold  fast  the  conception  of  the  situations,  of  which  you  al- 
ready know,  and  my  Helena  has  actually  entered  on  the 
stage.  But  now  the  beauty  in  the  r6U  of  my  heroine  attracts 
me  so  much,  that  I  shall  be  disconsolate  if  I  must  at  last 
(since  the  whole  can  only  be  represented  as  a  spectral  ap- 
pearance) transform  her  into  a  grinning  mask.**  Schiller 
answers,  apparently  referring  to  former  conversations :  **  It 
is  a  very  important  advantage,  that  you  consciously  advance 
from  the  (artistically)  pure  to  the  impure,  instead  of  seeking 
a  method  of  soaring  from  the  impure  to  the  pure,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rest  of  us  barbarians.  In  Faust,  therefore,  yoa 
must  everywhere  assert  your  right  of  force  '*  (Faustrecht,  an 
untranslatable  pun). 

In  the  autumn  of  1800,  Goethe  laid  the  Helena  aside,  and 
devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  completion  of  the  First 
Part.  He  wrote  the  Walpurgis-Night  and  the  scene  of 
Valentine's  death,  and  then  endeavored  to  fill  the  gap 
remaining  between  the  Intermezzo  and  the  "  Dungeon " 
scene.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  his  remaining 
labor  from  that  time  until  the  publication  of  the  First  Part, 
complete,  in  1808,  was  probably  merely  that  of  adjustment 
and  revision.  The  depression  which  weighed  upon  him 
after  Schiller's  death  in  1805  affected  his  interest  in  Faust 
more  than  in  any  other  of  his  literary  plans. 

When  the  First  Part  finally  appeared,  the  following  por- 
tions of  the  Second  Part  appear  to  have  been  already  in 
existence :  Scene  I.,  and  possibly  a  part  of  Scene  II.,  of 
Act  I. ;  Scene  I.  of  Act  II. ;  nearly  the  first  half  of  Act 
III.  {Helena)  ;  and  some  fragments  of  Act  V.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Goethe  knew,  as  he  wrote  to  Zelter  nearly  twenty 
years  afterwards,  ^'"what  was  still  necessary  to  be  written, 
but  was  not  yet  decided  in  regard  to  the  hmv^  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  interruptions,  the  vary- 
ing literary  and  scientific  interests,  which  came  between  the 
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plan  and  its  fulfilment.  Goethe  was  fifty-nine  years  old 
when  the  First  Part  was  published,  and  the  years  passed  by 
in  other  labors  until  he  was  seventy-five,  before  the  impulse 
to  complete  the  Second  Part  returned  to  him. 

In  1824  he  gave  to  Eckermann  a  programme  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  completion  of  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung, 
It  contained  a  prose  outline  of  the  continuation  of  Fausi^  and 
Eckermann  wrote  in  reply:  "Whether  this  plan  of  Faust 
should  be  communicated  or  held  in  reserve,  is  a  doubt  which 
can  only  be  solved  after  the  fragments  already  in  existence 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  it  is  clear  whether  the 
hope  of  completing  the  work  must  be  given  up  or  not." 
This  hint  seems  to  have  aroused  Goethe:  the  plan  was 
withheld,  and  the  work  was  commenced,  certainly  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Heltna^  to  which  he  felt  most  strongly 
attracted,  received  a  new  interest  for  him  through  the  idea  of 
representing  Byron  in  the  child  Euphorion,  and  the  Act  was 
finished  in  1826.  It  was  published  in  1827,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  "Goethe's  Works,  with  the  Author's  Final  Re- 
visions," under  the  title  of  *'  Helena :  a  Classico-Romantic 
Phantasmagoria,"  and  at  once  excited  the  greatest  interest 
and  curiosity.  From  Edinburgh  to  Moscow  the  European 
critics  seem  to  have  been  both  delighted  and  puzzled  by  it. 
Carlyle  wrote  an  admirable  paper  upon  it,  in  which  he  shows 
great  shrewdness  in  unriddling  its  symbolism.  The  encour- 
agement which  such  a  reception  of  the  single  act  gave  to 
Goethe,  stimulated  him  anew  to  complete  the  work,  and  for 
four  years  longer  it  became  the  leading  motive  of  his  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  1828  the  first  three  scenes  of  the  First 
Act  —  Faust's  Awakening,  the  Emperor's  Court,  and  the 
Carnival  Masquerade  —  were  published  in  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume of  his  works,  and  were  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
equal  to  that  which  the  Helena  called  forth.  Goethe,  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  worked  slowly  and  with  a  laggard 
power  of  invention  ;  but  he  held  to  his  conceptions  with  the 
same  tenacity  as  in  his  earliest  literary  youth,  and  suffered 
no  favorable  mood  of  body  or  mind  to  pass  without  adding 
some  lines.    The  portions  already  completed  were  fastened 
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together,  with  blank  sheets  of  a  different  color  between,  in- 
dicating the  gaps  yet  to  be  filled;  and  he  rejoiced  from 
month  to  month  as  the  unwritten  gave  place  to  the  written 
color.  During  1829  and  1830  the  First  Act  was  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Second  Act,  including  the  Classical 
Walpurgis-Night,  was  written ;  so  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
183 1,  there  only  remained  the  Fourth  Act  and  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  Fifth.  This  was  the  most  laborious  part  of 
the  task,  and  has  left  upon  it  palpable  traces  of  labor ;  but 
by  the  end  of  July  the  work  was  done,  and  on  his  eighty 
second  birthday,  August  28,  1831,  Goethe  sealed  up  the 
complete  manuscript  of  the  Second  Part,  to  be  opened  and 
published  after  his  death.  "  From  this  time  on,"  he  said  to 
Eckermann,  "  I  look  upon  my  life  as  a  perfect  gift,  and  it  is 
really  indifferent  what  I  may  further  do,  or  whether  I  shall 
do  anything."    Seven  months  afterwards,  he  was  dead. 

Faust  is,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  a  drama  of  the 
Life  of  Man.  The  course  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  plot, 
as  first  designed  by  the  author,  is  now  and  then  delayed  by 
the  material  added  to  it  during  the  different  phases  of  his 
own  development,  but  was  never  changed.  This  plot  is 
chiefly  unfolded  to  the  reader  through  the  medium  of  two 
elements,  which,  from  first  to  last,  are  combined  in  it,  yet  may 
easily  be  separated.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
prehension have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  third, 
accidental,  and  unnecessary  element,  which  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  others  (especially  in  the  Second  Part),  that  the  reader 
is  often  led  away  from  the  true  path  before  he  is  aware  of  it 

The  first  of  the  elements,  and  the  one  which  gives  indi- 
vidual coloring  and  reality  to  the  characters,  Goethe  drew 
from  his  own  experience.  All  the  earlier  scenes,  he  de- 
clares, were  subjectively  written  :  Mephistopheles  and  Faust 
were  the  opposite  poles  of  his  own  nature.  His  own  ambi- 
tion, disappointment,  love,  unrest,  are  all  reflected  through- 
out the  First  Part ;  and  the  poise  of  his  riper  nature,  his 
aesthetic  passion  and  his  religious  feeling,  in  the  opening  of 
the  First  Act,  the  Helena,  and  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  Second 
Part.     The  second  element,  drawn  ft-om  his  objective  study 
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of  men  and  his  observation  of  the  world,  is  blended  with 
the  former,  but  especially  manifests  itself  in  the  aphoris' 
tic  character  of  much  of  the  Second  Part,  and  in  the  S}Tn' 
holism  which  he  so  constantly  employs  for  the  sake  of  more 
compressed  expression.  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  in 
the  Notes,  all  that  can  be  traced  to  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience, and  thereby  to  furnish  a  guide  which  may  direct  the 
reader  to  that  more  intimate  and  satisfactory  knowledge 
which  will  follow  his  own  studies. 

What  I  have  called  the  accidental  element  is  illustrated 
by  the  Intermetzo^  which  was  wilfully  inserted ;  by  the  lit- 
erary satire  in  the  Witches*  Kitchen  and  the  Walpurgis- 
Night ;  and  in  the  Second  Part  by  the  paper-money  scene  in 
the  First  Act,  the  controversy  of  the  Neptunists  and  Pluto- 
nists  in  the  Second  and  the  Fourth,  and  the  introduction  of 
Byron  in  the  Third.  All  these  features  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of  the  action,  with 
which  they  have  not  the  slightest  connection.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night,  admirable  and  won- 
derful as  it  is,  in  parts,  forms  a  very  roundabout  mode  of 
transition  from  the  Emperor's  Court  to  the  allegory  of  He- 
lena. Only  by  holding  fast  to  the  leading  idea  can  we  safely 
follow  its  labyrinthine  windings. 

What  Goethe  himself  said  of  Faust  in  his  eightieth  year,  in 
speaking  of  Stapfer's  French  translation,  may  be  quoted  in 
conclusion,  as  an  estimate  equally  modest  and  just :  "  The 
commendation  which  the  work  has  received,  far  and  near, 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  this  quality  —  that  it  permanently 
preserves  the  period  of  development  of  a  human  soul,  which 
is  tormented  by  all  that  afflicts  mankind,  shaken  also  by  all 
that  disturbs  it,  repelled  by  all  that  it  finds  repellent,  and 
made  happy  by  all  that  which  it  desires.  The  author  is  at 
present  far  removed  from  such  conditions :  the  world,  like- 
wise, has  to  some  extent  other  struggles  to  undergo  :  never- 
theless, the  state  of  men,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  remains  very 
much  the  same ;  and  the  latest-bom  will  still  find  cause  to 
acquaint  himself  with  what  has  been  enjoyed  andsuflfered  be- 
fore him,  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  that  which  awaits  him.*' 
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APPENDIX    III. 

MARLOWE'S    ''DR.    FAUSTUS.'' 

MR.  DYCE'S  recent  edition  of  Marlowe  renders  it  un- 
necessary that  I  should  add  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  has  treated  the  legend.  His  material,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  was  the  English  translation  of  Spiess's 
book,  published  in  London  in  1590.  I  quote  the  first  scene, 
because  it  offers  both  a  resemblance  and  a  contrast  to  the 
first  scene  of  Goethe  :  — 


Enter  Chorus. 

Not  marching  in  the  fields  of  Tharsimen, 

Where  Mars  did  mate  the  warlike  Carthigen  ; 

Nor  sporting  in  the  dalliance  of  love, 

In  courts  of  kings,  where  state  is  overturned  ; 

Nor  in  the  pomp  of  proud,  audacious  deeds. 

Intends  our  muse  to  vaunt  his  heavenly  verse  : 

Only  this,  gentles,  we  must  now  perform, 

The  form  of  Faustus*  fortunes,  good  or  bad : 

And  now  to  patient  judgments  we  appeal, 

And  speak  for  Faustus  in  his  in&ncy : 

Now  is  he  bom  of  parents  base  of  stock, 

In  Germany,  within  a  town  called  Rhodes  : 

At  riper  years  to  Wittenburg  he  went : 

So  much  he  profits  in  divinity, 

That  shortly  he  was  graced  with  Doctor's  name. 

Excelling  all,  and  sweetly  can  dispute 

In  th'  heavenly  matters  of  theology  : 

Till,  swoln  with  cunning  and  a  self-conceit, 

His  waxen  wings  did  mount  above  his  reach  ; 

And  melting  heavens  conspired  his  overthrow  ; 

For  falling  to  a  devilish  exercise, 

And  glutted  now  with  learning's  golden  gifts. 

He  surfeits  on  the  cursed  necromancy. 

Nothing  so  sweet  as  magic  is  to  him. 
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Whereas  his  kinsman  chiefly  brought  him  opi 
And  this  the  man  that  in  his  study  sits. 
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Act  ths  First.  —  Sanm  L 

Faustus  m  hit  ttmfy, 

Faust.    Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus,  and  begiiit 
To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  pnrfess ; 
Haying  commenced,  be  a  dirine  in  show, 
Yet  level  at  the  end  of  every  art, 
And  live  and  die  in  Aristotle's  works. 
Sweet  analytics,  'tis  thou  hast  ravished  me. 
Beiu  disurere  estfints  logicu. 
Is,  to  dispute  well,  logic's  chiefest  end? 
Afibrds  this  art  no  greater  miracle  ? 
Then  read  no  more  ;  thou  hast  attained  that  end* 
A  greater  subject  fitteth  Faustus'  wit : 
Bid  economy  fiirewell :  and  Galen  come. 
Be  a  physician,  Faustus :  heap  up  gold. 
And  be  eternized  for  some  wondrous  cure ; 
Summmm  bonum  mgdictfut  sohUos; 
The  end  of  physic  is  our  bodies'  health. 
Why,  Faustus,  hast  thou  not  attained  that  end  ? 
Are  not  thy  bills  hung  up  as  monuments, 
Whereby  whole  cities  have  escaped  the  plague, 
Aud  thousand  desperate  maladies  been  cured  ? 
Yet  thou  art  still  but  Faustus  and  a  man. 
Couldst  thou  make  men  to  live  eternally, 
Or,  being  dead,  raise  them  to  life  again. 
Then  this  profession  were  to  be  esteemed. 
Physic,  farewell  !    Where  is  Justinian  ? 
Si  una  eademqve  res  Ugatur  duobus^ 
Alter  rentt  niter  valorem  rei,  &^. 
A  petty  case  of  paltry  legacies. 
ExAereditariyHhtm  non  potest  pater  nUi,  &*c» 
Such  is  the  subject  of  the  institute, 
And  universal  body  of  the  law. 
This  study  fits  a  mercenary  drudge, 
Who  aims  at  nothing  but  external  trash. 
Too  servile  and  illiberal  for  me. 
When  all  is  done,  divinity  is  best 

Jerome's  Bible,  Faustus :  view  it  well. 
Stipendium  peccati  mors  est :  ha  t  stipendium^  Av. 
The  reward  of  sin  is  death :  that 's  hard. 
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SiptccAtu  negammt^fallimmr^  et  nMlla  est  im  nMs  Veritas  : 

If  we  say  we  have  no  tin,  we  deceive  ooxaelvesi  and  there  it  no  truth  ia 

Why  then  belike  we  must  sin, 

And  so  consequently  die. 

Ay,  we  must  die  an  everlasting  death. 

What  doctrine  call  you  this ?    CA#  seru^  sera: 

What  will  be,  shall  be  ;-  divinity,  adieu  I 

These  metaphysics  of  magicians, 

And  necromantic  books  are  heavenly  I 

Lines,  circles,  letters,  characters : 

Ay,  these  are  those  that  Faustus  most  desires. 

Oh  I  what  a  world  ot  profit  and  delight, 

Of  power,  of  honor,  and  omnipotence. 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artisan  I 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  pole 

Shall  be  9t  my  command      Emperors  and  kings 

Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces ; 

But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this. 

Stretches  as  iar  as  doth  the  mind  of  man  : 

A  sound  msgician  is  a  demigod. 

Here  tire  my  Drains  to  get  a  deity. 

{Eaier  Wacnbs.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SuiicA,  QMmii.  NaL  liL  31. 

I  KNOW  how  much  prepossession  I  encounter, 
in  claiming  for  the  Second  Fart  of  Faust  a 
higher  intellectual  character,  if  a  lower  dramatic 
and  poetical  value,  than  the  First  Part  In  Mr. 
Hayward's  Appendix,  and  Mr.  Lewes'  Life  of 
Goethe,  the  Second  Part  is  virtually  declared  to 
be  a  secondary,  unimportant  work,  chaotic  in  de- 
tail and  without  any  consistent  design  as  a  whole; 
in  short,  the  mistake  of  Goethe's  old  age,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  really  is,  the  conception  of  his 
prime,  partly  written,  and  entirely  planned,  before 
the  publication  of  the  First  Part. 

The  five  translations  which  have  already  ap- 
peared have,  unfortunately,  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting the  work  clearly  and  attractively  to  the 
English  reader.  Those  of  Bemays,  Macdonald, 
and  Gurney  are  characterized  by  knowledge  of  the 
text,  but  give  no  satisfactory  clew  to  the  author's 
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design ;  while  that  of  Dr.  Anster,  the  most  road- 
able  of  ally  and  showing  a  further  insight  into  the 
meaning,  is  a  very  loose  paraphrase,  rather  than  a 
translation.  The  original  metres,  which  are  here 
even  more  important  than  in  the  First  Part,  have 
been  retained  by  no  translator.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  passing  an  unfriendly  judgment 
upon  the  labors  of  my  predecessors;  for  I  have 
learned  what  difficulties  stood  in  their  way,  and 
also  how  easy  it  is,  in  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of 
German  comment,  to  miss  the  simplest  and  surest 
key  to  Goethe's  many-sided  allegories. 

The  first  mistake  which  many  of  the  critics  have 
made  is  in  attempting  any  comparison  of  the  two 
parts.  While  the  moral  and  intellectual  problem, 
which  is  first  stated  in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven^ 
advances  through  richer  and  broader  phases  of 
development  to  its  final  solution,  the  story  which 
comes  to  an  end  in  Margaret's  dungeon  is  not 
resumed.  The  Second  Part  opens  abruptly  in  a 
broad,  bright,  crowded  world  ;  we  not  only  breathe 
a  new  atmosphere,  but  we  come  back  to  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  as  if  after  a  separation  of  many 
years,  and  find  that  our  former  acquaintances  have 
changed  in  the  interval,  even  as  ourselves.  "  It 
must  be  remembered,"  says  Goethe,  "that  the 
First  Part  is  the  development  of  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure individual  condition.  It  is  almost  wholly 
subjective ;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  confused, 
restricted,  and  passionate  nature,"  On  the  other 
hand,  we  learn  from  the  study  of  Goethe's  life 
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that  the  wealth  of  the  material  which  he  had 
accumulated  for  the  Second  Part  occasioned  an 
embarrassment  in  regard  to  the  form,  which  partly 
accounts  for  the  long  postponement  of  the  work. 
He  expressly  declares*  that  the  Second  Part  of 
the  drama  must  be  performed  upon  a  diiferent,  a 
broader,  and  more  elevated  stage  of  action ;  that 
one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  world  and  acquired 
some  experience  will  not  know  how  to  compre- 
hend it ;  and  that,  like  an  unsolved  riddle,  it  will 
repeatedly  allure  the  reader  to  the  renewed  study 
of  its  secret  meanings. 

The  last  of  these  declarations  is  not  egotistical^ 
because  it  is  so  exactly  true.  No  commentary  can 
exhaust  the  suggestiveness  of  the  work.  Schiller 
doubted  that  a  poetic  measure  could  be  formed, 
capable  of  holding  Goethe's  plan;  and  we  find, 
indeed,  that  the  substance  overflows  its  bounds  on 
all  sides.  With  all  which  the  critics  have  accom- 
plished, they  have  still  left  enough  untouched  to 
allow  fresh  discoveries  to  every  sympathetic  read- 
er. There  are  circles  within  circles,  forms  which 
beckon  and  then  disappear;  and  when  we  seem 
to  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  author's  mean- 
ing, we  suspect  that  there  is  still  something  be- 
yond. The  framework  lay  buried  so  long  in  the 
sea  of  Goethe's  mind,  that  it  became  completely 
incrusted,  here  and  there  with  a  barnacle,  it  is 

*  Announcement  of  the  Helena  (quoted  in  note  103). 
Correspondence  with  Schiller,  and  Eckcrmann's  Conversa- 
tions. 
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tniey  but  also  widi  a  multitude  of  pearl-oysten. 
Many  of  the  crowded  references  are  directly  de- 
dudble  from  the  allegory;  still  more  are  made 
dear  to  us  through  a  knowledge  of  Goethe's  devel- 
opment^ as  man  and  poet  \  while  some  few  have 
lost  the  dew  to  dieir  existence,  and  must  probably 
alwq^  stand,  orphaned  and  strange,  on  one  side 
or  odier  of  the  plain  line  of  devdopment  nmning 
tfarou^  the  poemu 

The  early  disparagement  ^^ch  the  Second  Part 
of  FauH  recdved  b  only  in  our  day  banning  to 
give  way  to  an  intelligent  recognition  of  its  grand 
design,  its  wealth  of  illustration,  and  the  almost 
inexhaustible  variety  and  beauty  of  its  riijrthmi- 
cal  forms.  Although  its  two  chief  offences  (to  the 
German  mind)  are  not  yet,  and  perhaps  never  can 
be  wholly,  condoned,  the  period  of  misconception 
is  over,  and  the  voices  of  rage  or  contempt,  once 
so  frequently  heard,  are  becoming  faint  and  few. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  greatly  added  to 
our  means  of  elucidation ;  and  much  that  seemed 
to  be  whim  or  purposed  obscurity  is  now  revealed 
in  clear  and  intelligible  outlines.  When  Vischer 
compares  the  work  to  a  picture  of  the  old  Titian, 
wherein  the  master-hand  is  still  recognized,  but 
trembling  with  age  and  stippling  in  the  color  with 
slow,  painful  touches,  he  forgets  that  the  design 
was  already  drawn,  and  some  of  the  figures  nearly 
completed,  in  the  Master's  best  days.  I  should 
rather  liken  it  to  a  great  mosaic,  which,  looked  at 
near  at  hand,  shows  us  the  mixture  of  precious 
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marbles  and  common  pebbles,  of  glass,  jasper, 
and  lapis-lazuli ;  but,  seen  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive, exhibits  only  the  Titanic  struggle  of  Man, 
surrounded  with  shapes  of  Beauty  and  Darkness, 
towards  a  victorious  immortality. 

It  would  have  been  better,  undoubtedly,  if  the 
completion  of  the  work  had  not  been  so  long 
delayed,  and  Goethe  had  thereby  been  able  to 
give  us,  with  more  limited  stores  of  knowledge,  a 
greater  poetic  ijnity.  It  is  hardly  the  feebleness 
of  the  octogenarian  which  we  perceive.  The  ac- 
quisitions of  the  foregoing  thirty  years  seemed  to 
have  gradually  formed  a  crust  over  the  lambent 
poetical  element  in  his  nature ;  but  the  native 
force  of  the  latter  is  nowhere  so  wonderfully  re- 
vealed as  here,  since  it  is  still  able  to  crack  and 
shiver  the  erudite  surface  of  his  mind,  and  to 
flame  out  clearly  and  joyously.  Wherever  it  thus 
displays  itself,  it  is  still  the  same  pure,  illuminat- 
ing, solving  and  blending  power,  as  in  his  earlier 
years. 

The  reader  to  whom  this  book  is  a  new  land 
must  of  necessity  be  furnished  with  a  compass 
and  an  outline  chart  before  he  enters  it.  He 
may,  otherwise,  lose  his  way  in  its  tropical  jun- 
gles, before  reaching  that  "  peak  in  Darien,"  from 
which  Keats,  like  Balboa,  beheld  a  new  side  of 
the  world.  While  the  Notes  contain  as  much  in- 
terpretation of  the  details  of  the  plan  as  seems 
to  be  possible  at  present,  I  consider  that  a  brief 
previous  statement  of  the  argument  is  absolutely 
required. 
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We  must  forget  the  tragical  story  of  the  First 
Part,  and  return  to  the  compact  between  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles,  where  the  latter  declares: 
"  The  little  world,  and  then  the  great,  we  '11  see." 
The  former  world  is  at  an  end,  and,  after  an  open- 
ing scene  which  symbolizes  the  healing  influences 
of  Time  and  Nature,  Faust  and  his  companion 
appear  at  the  Court  of  the  German  Emperor. 
The  ruined  condition  of  the  realm  gives  Mephis- 
topheles a  chance  of  acquiring  place  and  power 
for  Faust,  through  the  introduction  of  a  new  finan- 
cial system.  While  this  is  in  progress,  the  days 
of  Carnival  furnish  the  occasion  for  a  Masquer- 
ade, crowded  with  allegorical  figures,  representing 
Society  and  Government  Goethe  found  that  no 
detached  phases  of  life  were  adequate  to  his  pur- 
pose. Faust,  in  the  First  Part,  is  an  individual, 
in  narrow  association  with  other  individuals :  here 
he  is  thrown  into  the  movement  of  the  world,  the 
phenomena  of  human  development,  and  becomes, 
to  a  certain  extent,  typical  of  Man.  Hence  the 
allegorical  character  of  the  Masquerade,  which  is 
confusing,  from  the  great  range  and  mixture  of  its 
symbolism. 

The  Emperor's  wish  to  have  Paris  and  Helena 
called  from  the  Shades  (as  in  the  original  Legend) 
is  expressed  when  Faust  is  already  growin;^  weary 
of  the  artificial  life  of  the  Court.  Mephistopheles 
sends  him  to  the  mysterious  Mothers,  that  he 
may  acquire  the  means  of  evoking  the  models  of 
beauty ;  and  at  this  point  the  artistic,  or  aesthetic 
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dement — the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  human 
mind  —  is  introduced  as  a  most  important  agent 
of  human  culture,  gradually  refining  and  purifying 
Fausf s  nature,  and  lifting  it  forever  above  all  the 
meanness  and  littleness  of  the  world.  Mephis- 
topheles  is  bound  by  his  compact  to  serve,  even  in 
fulfilling  this  aspiration  which  he  cannot  compre- 
hend; but  he  obeys  unwillingly,  and  with  con« 
tinual  attempts  to  regain  his  diminishing  power. 
After  the  apparition  of  Helena,  and  Faust's  rash 
attempt  to  possess  at  once  the  Ideal  of  the  Beaud^ 
ful,  the  scene  changes  to  the  latter's  old  Gothic 
chamber,  where  we  meet  the  Student  of  the  First 
Part  as  a  Baccalaureus,  and  find  Wagner,  in  hb 
laboratory,  engaged  in  creating  a  Homunculus. 
This  whimsical  sprite  guides  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles  to  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night,  where 
the  former  continues  his  pilgrimage  towards  He- 
lena (the  Beautiful),  while  the  latter,  true  to  his 
negative  character,  finally  reaches  his  ideal  of 
Ugliness  in  the  Phorkyads.  The  allegory  of  the 
Classical  Walpurgis-Night  is  also  difficult  to  be 
unravelled,  but  it  is  not  simply  didactic,  like  that 
of  the  Carnival  Masquerade.  A  purer  strain  of 
poetry  breathes  through  it,  and  the  magical  moon- 
light which  shines  upon  its  closing  Festals  of  the 
Sea  prepares  us  for  the  sunbright  atmosphere  of 
the  Helena, 

This  interlude,  occupying  the  Third  Act,  is  an- 
other allegory,  complete  in  itself,  and  only  lightly 
attached  to  the  course  of  the  drama.     While  it 
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ezhibitSy  in  the  latter  connection,  the  aesthetic 
purification  of  Faust's  nature,  its  leading  motive 
is  the  reconciliation  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic 
elements  in  Art  and  Literature.  Euphorion,  the 
child  of  Faust  and  Helena,  who  vanishes  in  flame, 
leaving  only  his  garments  and  lyre  behind  him,  is 
then  presented  to  us  as  Byron;  and  the  Act  closes 
with  a  transmigration  of  ^  the  fair  humanities  of 
old  religion "  into  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
Modem  Poetry. 

The  Fourth  Act  exhibits  Faust  to  us,  enlight- 
ened and  elevated  above  his  former  self,  and  anx- 
ious for  a  grand  and  worthy  sphere  of  activiQr. 
His  aim  is,  to  bend  Nature  to  the  service  of  Man, 
—  to  bar  the  ocean  from  a  great  stretch  of  half- 
submerged  land,  and  thus  conquer  the  aimless 
force  of  the  unruly  elements.  Mephistopheles 
takes  advantage  of  the  political  dissensions  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  claimant  for 
the  crown,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  proffer  his 
own  and  Faust's  ser\'ices  to  the  Emperor.  A  bat- 
tle takes  place ;  the  rebels  are  defeated,  through 
the  magic  arts  of  Mephistopheles,  and  Faust  re- 
ceives the  sea-shore  in  feoff  forever. 

The  Fifth  Act  opens  on  the  accomplished  work. 
Faust,  a  hundred  years  old,  inhabits  a  palace,  in 
the  midst  of  a  green,  thickly-peopled  land,  diked 
from  the  sea.  But  he  has  not  yet  found  the  one 
moment  of  supreme  happiness.  A  pestilential 
marsh  still  remains  to  be  drained  ;  and  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  coveted  possession  of  a 
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sand-hill  near  his  palace,  the  residence  of  an  old 
couple  who  have  charge  of  a  little  chapel  on  the 
downs.  Mephistopheles  endeavors  to  implicate 
him  in  the  guilty  seizure  of  this  Naboth's  vine- 
yard, but  is  again  baffled.  Faust,  become  blind, 
finds  a  clearer  light  dawning  upon  his  spirit :  while 
the  workmen  are  employed  upon  the  canal  which 
completes  his  great  work,  he  perceives  that  he  has 
created  free  and  happy  homes  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations of  men,  and  the  fore-feeling  of  satisfied 
achievement  impels  him  to  say  to  the  passing 
Moment :  "  Ah,  still  delay,  —  thou  art  so  fair  I  " 
When  the  words  are  uttered,  he  sinks  upon  the 
earth,  dead. 

The  struggle  of  Mephistopheles  with  the  angels 
for  the  possession  of  Faust's  soul,  and  a  scene  in 
Heaven,  where  Margaret  appears,  like  Beatrice  in 
Dante's  ParadisOy  as  the  spiritual  guide  of  her 
redeemed  lover,  close  the  drama.  Although  the 
condition  of  the  compact  has  been  fulfilled,  Meph- 
istopheles loses  his  wager.  In  willing  the  Bad, 
he  has  worked  the  Good :  the  "obscure  aspiration  " 
in  Faust's  nature  has  lifted  itself,  through  Love, 
Experience,  the  refining  power  of  the  Beautiful, 
and  beneficent  activity,  to  more  than  an  instinct, 
to  a  knowledge  of  "  the  one  true  way."  The 
Epilogue  in  Heaven  carries  us  back  to  the  Prol- 
ogue, and  indicates  to  us,  through  a  wondrous, 
tnystic  symbolism,  the  victorious  vitality  of  Good 
and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  Love. 
.  Briefly,  then.  Act  L  represents  Society  and  Gov- 
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eminent;  Acts  II.  and  III.  the  development  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  as  the  highest  human 
attribute,  with  almost  a  saving  power;  Act  IV., 
War ;  and  Act  V.,  Beneficent  Activity,  crowned  by 
Grace  and  Redemption.  The  financial  scheme, 
the  discussion  of  geological  theories,  the  union  of 
the  Classic  and  Romantic,  and  the  introduction 
of  those  three  tricksy  spirits,  the  Boy  Charioteer, 
Homunculus,  and  Euphorion  (whom  I  have  inter- 
preted as  different  personifications  of  Goethe's 
own  Poetic  Genius),  must  be  considered  as  digres- 
sions from  the  direct  course  of  the  plot  In  order 
to  understand  how  they  originated,  and  the  prob- 
able raisons  d^itre  by  which  the  author  justified 
them  to  his  own  mind,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Notes,  which  will  be  found  indispensable.  I 
might,  indeed,  have  greatly  added  to  the  latter, 
had  I  not  felt  obliged  to  consider  that  those  to 
whom  the  material  is  not  familiar  may  as  easily 
lose  their  clew  through  too  much  detail  of  inter- 
pretation as  from  the  unexplained  text. 

Goethe's  chief  offence  is  the  license  which  he 
allows  himself  in  regard  to  his  language.  We 
find,  especially  in  those  portions  which  were  last 
written,  frequent  instances  of  crabbed,  arbitrary 
construction,  words  and  compounds  invented  in 
defiance  of  all  rule,  and  various  other  deviations 
from  his  own  full,  clear,  and  rounded  style.*     This 

*  "  That  which  first  repels  the  reader  in  this  second 
Faust-drama  is  the  philological  element,  which  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  it     A  dragging  march  of  the 
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has  been  contemptuously  called  the  "  Privy-Coun- 
cillor's dialect"  {Geheimrathssprache)  by  some  of 
the  critics,  who  assail  Goethe  with  cries  of  wrath ; 
but  it  is  a  feature  of  the  original  which  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  the  translation,  and  ought  not  to 
be,  if  it  could  be.  If  the  reader  now  and  then 
falls  upon  an  unusual  compound,  or  ^  seemingly 
forced  inversion  of  language,  I  must  beg  him  to 
remember  that  my  sins  against  the  poetical  laws 
of  the  English  language  are  but  a  small  percentage 
of  Goethe's  sins  against  the  German.  The  other 
difficulty  seems  to  lie  partly  in  the  intellectual 
constitution  of  the  critics  themselves,  many  of 
whom  are  nothing  if  not  metaphysical.  The  ful- 
ness of  the  matter  is  such  that  various  apparently 
consistent  theories  may  be  drawn  from  it,  and 
much  of  the  confusion  which  has  thence  ensued 
has  been  charged  to  the  author's  account.  Here, 
as  in  the  First  Part,  the  study  of  Goethe's  life  and 
other  works  has  been  my  guide  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  comment ;  I  have  endeavored  to  give,  in 
every  case,  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation, even  if,  to  some  readers,  it  may  not 
seem  the  most  satisfactory. 

diction,  awkwardly  long  and  painfully  complicated  sentences, 
a  mass  of  unsuccessful  verbal  forms  and  adaptations,  unne- 
cessarily obscure  images,  forced  transitions,  affected  superla- 
tive participles  and  compounds,  —  all  these  things  operate 
repellently  enough  upon  many  persons,  and  spoil,  in  advance, 
their  enjoyment  of  the  work."  —  JCdstlin,  Goethis  Faust, 
Seine  Kritiker  und  Ausleger. 


xiv  FAUST. 

I  have  adhered,  as  those  familiar  with  the  origi- 
nal text  will  perceive,  to  the  same  plan  of  trans- 
lation. The  original  metres  are  more  closely 
reproduced  than  even  in  the  First  Part,  for  the 
predominance  of  symbol  and  aphorism,  in  the 
place  of  sentiment  and  passion,  has,  in  this  re- 
spect, made  my  task  more  easy;  and  there  are, 
from  banning  to  end,  less  dian  a  score  of  lines 
where  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  any  liberty 
with  either  rhythm  or  rhyme.  Indeed,  the  form, 
especially  in  the  HeUna^  is  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  symbolical  meaning,  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  two  being  separated;  for  they  are 
soul  and  body,  and  separation,  to  us,  b  death  of 
the  one  and  disappearance  of  the  other.  The 
classic  metres,  which  Goethe  uses,  surely  lend 
themselves  as  readily  to  the  English  language  as 
to  the  German ;  and,  while  I  have  rendered  this 
portion  of  the  drama  almost  as  literally  as  would 
be  possible  in  prose,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
unaccustomed  ear  will  not  be  startled  and  repelled 
by  its  new  metrical  character.  I  am  not  aware 
that  either  the  iambic  trimeter  or  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  has  ever  been  introduced  into  English 
verse.  The  classic  reader,  who  may  miss  the 
caesura  here  and  there,  will,  I  trust,  recognize  both 
the  necessity  and  the  justification. 

In  concluding  this  labor  of  years,  I  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that,  however  I  may  have  fallen 
short  of  reproducing  the  original  in  another,  though 
a  kindred  language,  I  may,  at  least,  have  assisted 
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in  naturalizing  the  masterpiece  of  German  litera- 
ture among  us,  and  to  that  extent  have  explained 
the  supreme  place  which  has  been  accorded  to 
Goethe  among  the  poets  of  the  world.  Where  I 
have  differed  from  the  German  critics  and  com- 
mentators, I  would  present  the  plea,  that  the  laws 
of  construction  are  similar,  whether  one  builds  a 
cottage  or  a  palace  ;  and  the  least  of  authors,  to 
whom  metrical  expression  is  a  necessity,  may  have 
some  natural  instinct  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
highest 

B.  T. 
March,  1871. 
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SECOND   PART  OF  THE  TRAGEDY. 


IN   FIVE  ACTS. 


T 


VOL.  IL 


ACT    I. 


A  PLEASANT  LANDSCAPE. 


Faust,  tedded  m  Jlataery  turf,  fa^giud,  restiea,  tmltmieiiiig 
le  iletf.  Circle  ef  haveritig  tpMU  m  mtHen:  graeejtd, 
fytamtive  j^ares. 

ARIEI.' 
(Chant,  aeeemfaitied  by  jEolian  harft.) 

WHEN  the  Spring  returns  serener 
Raining  blossoms  over  all ; 
Wben  the  fields  with  blessing  greener 
On  the  earth-bom  children  call; 
Then  the  craft  of  elves  propitious 
Hastes  to  help  where  help  it  can : 
Be  he  holy,  be  he  vicious, 
Pity  they  the  luckless  man. 

Who  round  this  head  in  airy  circles  hover, 
Yourselves  in  guise  of  noble  Elves  discover  I 
The  fierce  convulsions  of  his  heart  compose ; 
Remove  the  burning  barbs  of  hb  remorses. 


FAUST, 

And  cleanse  his  being  from  the  suffered  woes ! 
Four  pauses  makes  the  Night  upon  her  courses," 
And  now,  delay  not,  let  them  kindly  close ! 
First  on  the  coolest  pillow  let  him  slumber, 
Then  sprinkle  him  with  Lethe's  drowsy  spray ! 
His  limbs  no  more  shall  cramps  and  chills  encumbei^ 
When  sleep  has  made  him  strong  to  meet  the  day. 
Perform,  ye  Elves,  your  fairest  rite : 
Restore  him  to  the  holy  Light ! 

CHORUS' 

(singly ^  by  two  or  more,  alternately  and  collectively)^ 

When  around  the  green-girt  meadow 
Balm  the  tepid  winds  exhale. 
Then  in  fragrance  and  in  shadow 
Twilight  spreads  her  misty  veil : 
Whispers  peace  in  accents  cheery. 
Rocks  the  heart  in  childhood's  play, 
And  upon  these  eyelids  weary 
Shuts  the  golden  gates  of  Day. 

Now  the  Night  already  darkles, 
Holy  star  succeeds  to  star ; 
Dazzling  lights  and  fainter  sparkles 
Glimmer  near  and  gleam  afar  : 
Glimmer  here,  the  lake  reflecting, 
Gleam  in  cloudless  dark  aboon  ; 
While,  the  bliss  of  rest  protecting. 
Reigns  in  pomp  the  perfect  moon. 

Now  the  Hours  are  cancelled  for  thee. 
Pain  and  bliss  have  fled  away  : 
Thou  art  whole :  let  faith  restore  thee ! 
Trust  the  new,  the  rising  Day ! 


ACT  /. 

Vales  grow  green,  and  hills  are  lifting 
Through  the  shadow-rest  of  mom; 
And  in  waves  of  silver,  drifting 
On  to  harvest,  rolls  the  com. 

Wouldst  thou  win  desires  unbounded. 
Yonder  see  the  glory  bum ! 
Lighdy  is  thy  life  surrounded  — 
Sleep 's  a  shell,  to  break  and  spum ! 
When  the  crowd  sways,  unbelieving, 
Show  the  daring  will  that  warms  I 
He  is  crowned  with  all  achieving, 
Who  perceives  and  then  performs. 

[A  tremendous  tumult  anfumnces  the  approach  of  the  Sun,) 

ARIEL. 

Hearken !    Hark ! — the  Hours  careering ! 
Sounding  loud  to  spirit-hearing. 
See  the  new-bom  Day  appearing ! 
Rocky  portals  jarring  shatter, 
Phoebus'  wheels  in  rolling  clatter. 
With  a  crash  the  Light  draws  near  I  ♦ 
Pealing  rays  and  trumpet-blazes,  — 
Eye  is  blinded,  ear  amazes  : 
The  Unheard  can  no  one  hear ! 
Slip  within  each  blossom-bell. 
Deeper,  deeper,  there  to  dwell,  — 
In  the  rocks,  beneath  the  leaf ! 
If  it  strikes  you,  you  are  deaf. 

FAUST. 

Life's  pulses  now  with  fresher  force  awaken 
To  greet  the  mild  ethereal  twilight  o'er  me ; 
This  night,  thou.  Earth !  hast  also  stood  unshaken. 
And  now  thou  breathest  new-refreshed  before  me. 


6  FAUST. 

And  now  bqiinnest^  all  tiij  gladness  gnmtlng^ 
A  vigorous  resoltition  to  restore  me^ 
To  seek  that  hig^t  Ufe  for  which  I  'm  panting.— 
The  world  unfolded  lies  in  twilight  glimmer, 
A  thousand  voices  in  the  grove  axe  chanting; 
Vale  in,  vale  out,  tiie  misty  streaks  grow  dimmer ; 
The  deeps  with  heav^y  light  axe  penetrated ; 
The  boughs,  refreshed,  lift  up  their  leafy  shimmer 
FnMn  gulfe  of  air  where  sleepily  they  waited ; 
Cdor  on  ccdor  from  the  background  cleareth, 
Where  flower  and  leaf  idth  trembling  pearls  are 
And  all  around  a  Paradise  appeareth. 

Look  upl — The  mountain  summits,  grand,  supema],^ 
Herald,  e'en  now,  the  solemn  hour  that  neareth ; 
They  earliest  enjoy  the  light  eternal 
That  later  sinks,  till  here  below  we  find  it 
Now  to  the  Alpine  meadows,  sloping  vernal, 
A  newer  beam  descends  ere  we  divined  it, 
And  step  by  step  unto  the  base  hath  bounded : 
The  sun  comes  forth !    Alas,  already  blinded, 
I  turn  away,  with  eyesight  pierced  and  wounded ! 

'T  is  thus,  when,  unto  yearning  hope's  endeavor. 

Its  highest  wish  on  sweet  attainment  grounded. 

The  portals  of  fulfilment  widely  sever  : 

But  if  there  burst  from  those  eternal  spaces 

A  flood  of  flame,  we  stand  confounded  ever ; 

For  Life's  pure  torch  we  sought  the  shining  traces. 

And  seas  of  fire  —  and  what  a  fire  !  —  surprise  us. 

Is  't  Love  ?    Is 't  Hate  ?  that  bumingly  embraces. 

And  that  with  pain  and  joy  alternate  tries  us  ? 

So  that,  our  glances  once  more  earthward  throwing. 

We  seek  in  youthful  drapery  to  disguise  us. 


^  «    «  t 


ACT  L 


Behind  me,  therefore,  let  the  sun  be  glowing ! 

The  cataract,  between  the  crags  deep-riven, 

I  thus  behold  with  rapture  ever-growing. 

From  plunge  .to  plunge  in  thousand  streams  't  is  given. 

And  yet  a  thousand,  to  the  valleys  shaded. 

While  foam  and  spray  in  air  are  whirled  and  driven. 

Yet  how  superb,  across  the  tumult  braided. 

The  painted  rainbow's  changeful  life  is  bending, 

Now  clearly  drawn,  dissolving  now  and  ^ed. 

And  evermore  the  showers  of  dew  descending  I 

Of  human  striving  there  's  no  symbol  fuller : 

Consider,  and  't  is  easy  comprehending — 

life  is  not  light,  but  the  refracted  color/ 


THE  EMPEROR'S  CASTLE. 

HALL  OP  THE  THRONE. 

CovMcn.  OF  State  awaitinq  the  Ekpkiox. 

BlUtr  COXnr  RxTAINUS  ^  all  Jtmdi,  ^Itm^Jfy  ir€H*d, 
Til  Ehfixok  adeanetM  ta  Uu  Iktvtu :  tkt  AsTEOLOOn 
fnkit  rigkt  hand. 

EMPEROR.' 

I  GREET  you,  Well-beloved  and  Trusty, 
Assembled  here  from  far  and  wide ! 
I  see  the  Wise  Man  at  my  side ; 
But  where  's  the  Fool,  his  rival  lusty  ? 

SQUIRE. 

Behind  thy  mantle's  flowing  swell 
Suddenly  on  the  stairs  he  fell : 
They  bore  away  the  weight  of  fat ; 
If  dead,  or  drunk  f  none  knoweth  that 

SECOND  SQUIRE. 

As  quick  as  thought,  through  all  the  pother 
Him  to  replace  there  came  another, 
Adorned  and  prinked  with  wondrous  art, 
Yet  so  grotesque  that  all  men  start 
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ACT  I,  9 

The  guards  their  halberds  cross-wise  hold 
To  bar  him  —  them  he  thrusts  apart: 
Lo !  here  he  comes,  the  Fool  so  bold ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (kneeling  before  the  throne). 

What 's  cursed  and  welcomely  expected  ?" 
What  is  desired,  yet  always  chased  ? 
What  evermore  with  care  protected  ? 
What  is  accused,  condemned,  disgraced  ? 
To  whom  dar'st  thou  not  give  a  hearing  ? 
Whose  name  hears  each  man  willingly  ? 
What  is  't,  before  thy  throne  appearing  ? 
What  keeps  itself  away  from  thee  ? 

EMPEROR. 

Spare  us  thy  words !  the  time  is  pressing ; 

This  is  no  place  for  riddle-guessing : 

These  gentlemen  such  things  explain. 

Solve  it  thyself !  —  to  hear  1  'm  fain. 

My  old  Fool  went,  I  fear,  an  endless  distance ; 

Take  thou  his  place,  come  here  and  lend  assistance ! 

|MEPHiSTOPHELES^<7<rj  Up  and  stations  himself  on  the  Em- 
peror's lift  hand.) 

MURMURS   OF  THE  CR0WD.9 

Another  fool  —  for  worries  new !  — 
Whence  came  he  ?  —  how  did  he  get  through  ? 
The  old  one  fell  —  he  's  walked  his  path.  — 
He  was  a  barrel  —  this,  a  lath ! 

EMPEROR. 

So  now,  my  Well-beloved  and  Loyal, 
Be  welcome  all,  from  near  and  far  ! 
You  meet  beneath  a  fortunate  star ; 
Welfare  and  luck  are  now  the  aspects  ro)'aL 
I* 


10  FAUST. 

But  teU  me  why,  in  days  so  fair,"* 

When  we  'i^  withdrawn  oursdves  from  care^ 

And  beards  of  beauty  masquerading  wear, — 

When  gay  delights  for  us  axe  waiting, 

Why  should  we  plague  ourselves,  deliberating  ? 

Yet^  since  the  task  you  think  we  cannot  shun, 

T  is  settled  then,  so  be  it  donel 

CHANCBXXOR. 

The  highest  virtue,  like  a  halo-zone 
Circles  the  Emperor's  head ;  and  he  alone 
Is  worthy  validly  to  exercise  it 
T  is  Justice ! — all  men  love  and  prize  it. 
None  can  forego,  but  all  require  and  want  it : 
The  people  look  to  him,  that  he  should  grant  it 
But,  ah !  what  help  can  human  wit  impart. 
Or  readiness  of  hand,  or  kindly  heart, 
When  lies  the  State,  as  if  in  fever  fretting, 
And  brooded  Evil  evil  is  begetting  ? 
Who  looks  abroad  from  off  this  height  supreme 
I'hroughout  the  realm,  't  is  like  a  weary  dream. 
Where  one  deformity  another  mouldeth, 
Where  lawlessness  itself  1)y  law  upholdeth, 
And  *t  is  an  age  of  Error  that  unfoldeth ! 

One  plunders  flocks,  a  woman  one, 
Cup,  cross,  and  candlestick  from  altar, 
And  then  to  boast  it  does  not  palter, 
Of  limb  or  life  nowise  undone. 
To  Court  behold  the  plaintiffs  urging. 
Where  puffs  the  judge  on  cushions  warm. 
And  swells,  meanwhile,  with  fury  surging, 
Rebellion's  fast-increasing  storm ! 
His  easy  way  through  crime  is  broken, 
Who  his  accomplices  selects ; 


ACT  /.  II 

And  "^  Guilty  1 "  hears  one  only  spoken 

Where  Innocence  itself  jHrotects. 

They  all  pull  down  what  they  should  care  for,  -— 

Destroy  their  weal,  in  self-despite : 

How  can  the  sense  develop,  therefore, 

Which,  only,  leads  us  to  the  Right  ? 

At  last,  the  man  of  good  intent 

To  flatterer  and  briber  bendeth ; 

The  judge,  debarred  from  punishment^ 

Mates  with  the  felon,  ere  he  endeth. 

I  Ve  painted  black,  but  denser  screen 

I  'd  rather  draw  before  the  scene. 

(Pause,) 

Here  measures  cannot  be  evaded  ; 
When  all  offend,  and  none  are  aided. 
His  Majesty  a  victim  stands. 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 

In  these  wild  days,  how  discords  thicken ! 

Each  strikes  and  in  return  is  stricken. 

And  they  are  deaf  to  all  commands. 

The  burgher  in  his  fortifications. 

The  knight  upon  his  rocky  nest, 

Have  sworn  to  worry  out  our  patience 

And  keep  their  strength  with  stubborn  crest 

The  mercenaries,  no  whit  better. 

Impatiently  demand  their  pay. 

And,  if  we  were  not  still  their  debtor, 

They  'd  start  forthwith  and  march  away. 

Let  one  forbid  what  all  would  practise 

And  in  a  hornet's  nest  he  stands  : 

The  realm  which  they  should  guard,  the  fact  is, 

'T  is  devastated  by  their  hands. 

They  give  the  rein  to  wild  disorder. 


t2  FAUST. 

And  half  the  world  is  wasted  now ; 
There  still  are  kings  beyond  our  border, 
But  none  thinks  it  concerns  him  anyhow. 

TREASURER. 

Trust  allies,  and  we  soon  shall  rue  us  ! 

The  subsidies  they  promised  to  us  — 

Like  water  in  leaky  pipes  —  don't  come. 

Then,  Sire,  in  all  thy  states  extended 

To  whom  hath  now  the  rule  descended  ? 

Wher^er  one  goes,  a  new  lord  is  at  home, 

And  hopes  to  live  in  independence ; 

He  takes  his  course  and  we  look  on : 

Such  rights  we  Ve  given  to  our  attendants 

That  all  our  right  to  anything  is  gone. 

On  parties,  too,  whatever  the  name  be, 

Our  trust,  to-day,  is  far  from  great ; 

Though  loud  their  praise  or  fierce  their  blame  bC; 

Indifferent  is  their  love  and  hate. 

The  Ghibellines  and  Guelfs  from  labor. 

Are  resting  —  both  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Who,  therefore,  now  will  help  his  neighbor.** 

Each  has  enough,  to  help  himself. 

The  gate  of  gold  no  more  unlatches. 

And  each  one  gathers,  digs,  and  scratches, 

Whilf?  our  strong-box  is  void  indeed. 

LORD    HIGH    STEWARD. 

What  evil  I,  as  well,  am  having! 

We  're  always  trying  to  be  saving, 

And  ever  greater  is  our  need  : 

Thus  daily  grows  this  task  of  mine. 

The  cooks  have  all  they  want  at  present,  — 

Wild-boar  and  deer,  and  hare  and  pheasant. 

Duck,  peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  chicken : 


ACT  /.  13 

These,  paid  in  kind,  are  certain  picking, 

And  do  not  seriously  decline ; 

Yet,  after  all,  we  Ye  short  of  wine. 

Where  casks  on  casks  were  once  our  cellars  filling, 

Rare  vintages  of  flavors  finely  thrilling, 

The  noble  lords*  eternal  swilling 

Has  drained  them  off,  till  not  a  drop  appears. 

The  City  Council,  too,  must  tap  their  liquor ; 

They  drink  from  mug,  and  jug,  and  beaker, 

Till  no  one  longer  sees  or  hears. 

'T  is  I  must  pay  for  all  the  dances  ; 

The  Jew  will  have  me,  past  all  chances ; 

His  notes  of  hand  and  his  advances 

Will  soon  eat  up  the  coming  years. 

Before  they  're  fat  the  swine  are  taken  ; 

Pawned  is  the  pillow,  ere  one  waken, 

The  bread  is  eaten  ere  the  board  it  sees. 

THE  EMPEROR 

(after  some  reflection,  to  Mephistopheles). 

Say,  Fool,  canst  thou  not  add  a  want  to  these  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  ?     Not  at  all !     I  see  the  circling  splendor  — 
Thyself,  and  thine !     Should  one  his  trust  surrender, 
Where  Majesty  thus  unopposed  commands, 
Where  ready  power  the  hostile  force  disbands, 
Where  loyal  wills,  through  understanding  strong. 
And  mixed  activities,  around  thee  throng  ? 
What  powers  for  evil  could  one  see  combining,  — 
For  darkness,  where  such  brilliant  stars  are  shining  ? 

MURMURS. 

He  is  a  scamp —  who  comprehends. — 
He  lies  his  wav  —  until  it  ends.  — 


14  FAUST. 

I  know  it  now — what 's  in  his  mind.  — 
What  then  ? — A  project  lurks  behind  I 

MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

Where^  in  this  wotid,  doth  not  some  lack  appear? 
Here  this,  there  that, — but  money 's  lacking  here. 
Trae,  from  the  floor  you  can't  at  once  collect  it, 
But^  deepliest  hidden,  wisdom  may  detect  it 
In  veins  of  mountains,  under  building-bases. 
Coined  and  uncoined,  there 's  gold  in  many  places : 
And  ask  you  who  shall  bring  it  to  the  light  ? 
A  man  endowed  with  Mind's  and  Nature's  might 

CHANCBLLOR. 

Nature  and  Mind — to  Christians  we  don't  speak  sa 

Thence  to  bum  Atheists  we  seek  so, 

For  such  discourses  very  dangerous  be. 

Nature  is  Sin,  and  Mind  is  Devil : 

Doubt  they  beget  in  shameless  revel, 

Their  hybrid  in  deformity. 

Not  so  with  us  !  —  Two  only  races 

Have  in  the  Empire  kept  their  places, 

And  prop  the  throne  with  worthy  weight. 

The  Saints  and  Knights  are  they : "  together 

They  breast  each  spell  of  thunder-weather, 

And  take  for  pay  die  Church  and  State. 

The  vulgar  minds  that  breed  confusion 

Are  met  with  an  opposing  hand : 

They  *re  wizards  !  —  heretics  I     Delusion 

Through  them  will  ruin  town  and  land. 

And  these  will  you,  with  brazen  juggle, 

Within  this  high  assembly  smuggle  } 

For  hearts  corrupt  you  scheme  and  struggle ; 

The  Fool's  near  kin  are  all  the  band. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

By  that,  I  know  the  learaed  lord  you  are ! 
What  you  don't  touch,  is  lying  leagues  a^r ; 
What  you  don't  grasp,  is  wholly  lost  to  you ; 
What  you  don't  reckon,  think  you,  can't  be  true; 
What  you  don't  weigh,  it  has  no  weight,  alas ! 
What  you  don't  coin,  you  're  sure  it  will  not  pass. 

EMPEROR. 

Therewith  to  help  our  needs  you  naught  determine. 
What  wilt  thou,  here,  with  such  a  Lenten  sermon  ? 
I  'm  tired  of  the  eternal  If  and  How : 
Money  we  want :  good,  then,  procure  it  now ! 

BfEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'U  furnish  what  you  wish,  and  more :  't  is,  true, 

A  light  task,  but  light  things  are  hard  to  do. 

The  gold 's  on  hand,  —  yet,  skilfully  to  win  it, 

That  is  the  art :  who  knows  how  to  begin  it  ? 

Consider  only,  in  those  days  of  blood 

When  o'er  the  Empire  poured  a  human  flood. 

How  many  men,  such  deadly  terror  steeled  them. 

Took  their  best  goods,  and  here  and  there  concealed 

them! 
'T  was  so  beneath  the  mighty  Roman  sway, 
And  ever  so  repeated,  till  our  day. 
All  that  was  buried  in  the  earth,  to  save  it : 
The  Emperor  owns  the  earth,  and  he  should  have  iL 

TREASURER. 

Now,  for  a  Fool,  his  words  are  rather  bright; 
That  is  indeed  the  old  Imperial  right. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Satan  has  laid  his  golden  snares,  to  try  us ; 
Such  things  as  these  are  neither  right  aor  pious- 
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LORD  HIGH  STEWARD. 

Let  him  bat  bring  his  gifts  to  Court,  and  share  tfaem, 
And  if  things  were  a  little  wrongs  I  'd  bear  themi 

GBNERAL-XN-CHIEF. 

The  Fool  b  shrewd,  to  pronuse  each  his  needs ; 
Whence  it  may  come  the  soldier  never  heeds. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  shoold  yon  think,  perchance,  I  overreach  you, 
Here 's  the  Astrologer — ask  him  to  teach  you ! 
The  spheres  of  Hour  and  House  are  in  his  ken : " 
Whatare  the  heavenly  aspects? — tell  us,  then! 

MURMURS. 

Two  rqgues  are  they,  —  in  league  they  've  grown, 
Dreamer  and  Fool  —  so  near  the  throne ! 
The  song  is  old  —  and  flatly  sung.  — 
The  Fool  he  prompts  —  the  Wise  Man's  tongue  I 

ASTROLOGER 
{speaks:  MEPHlSTOPHELES/rMnr//lr). 

The  Sun  himself  is  gold  of  purest  ray  ; 

The  herald,  Mercury,  serves  for  love  and  pay ; 

Dame  Venus  has  bewitched  you  all,  for  she. 

Early  and  late,  looks  on  you  lovingly ; 

Chaste  Luna  has  her  whims,  no  two  alike ; 

Mars  threatens  you,  although  he  may  not  strike, 

And  Jupiter  is  still  the  splendid  star. 

Saturn  is  great,  though  seeming  small  and  far : 

As  metal,  him  we  don^t  much  venerate, 

Of  value  slight,  though  heavy  in  his  weight. 

Now,  when  of  Sol  and  Luna  union 's  had,  — 

Silver  with  gold,  —  then  is  the  world  made  glad: 

All  else,  with  them,  is  easy  to  attain,  — 

Palaces,  gardens,  cheeks  of  rosy  stain ; 
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And  these  procures  this  highly  learned  man. 
Who  that  can  do  which  none  of  us  e'er  can. 


EMPEROR. 

Two  meanings  in  his  words  I  find, 
And  yet  they  don't  convince  my  mind. 

MURMURS. 

Why  tell  us  that  ? — stuff  stale  and  flat ! 
*T  is  quackery!  —  *t  is  chemistry ! 
I  Ve  heard  the  strain — and  hoped  in  vain,^ 
And  though  it  come  —  't  is  all  a  hum. 

BfEPHISTOPHELES. 

They  stand  around,  amazed,  unknowing ; 

They  do  not  trust  the  treasure-spell ; 

One  dreams  of  mandrake,  nightly  growing, 

The  other  of  the  dog  of  Hell. 

Why,  then,  should  one  suspect  bewitching, 

And  why  the  other  jest  and  prate, 

When  in  their  feet,  they,  too,  shall  feel  the  itching. 

When  they  shall  walk  with  tottering  gait  ? 

All  feel  the  secret  operation 

Of  Nature's  ever-ruling  might. 

And  from  the  bases  of  Creation 

A  living  track  winds  up  to  light 

In  every  limb  when  something  twitches 

In  any  place  uncanny,  old,  — 

Decide  at  once,  and  dig  for  riches  ! 

There  lies  the  fiddler,  there  the  gold ! '' 

MURMURS. 

It  hangs  like  lead  my  feet  about.  — 

I  Ve  cramp  i'  the  arm  —  but  that  is  gout  — 

B 
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I  've  tickling  in  the  greater  toe.  — 
Down  all  my  back  it  pains  me  so.  — 
From  signs  like  these  't  is  very  clear 
The  richest  treasure-ground  is  here. 

EMPEROR. 

Haste,  then  !    Thou  'It  not  again  make  off ! 
Test  now  thy  frothy,  lying  graces. 
And  show  at  once  the  golden  places ! 
My  sword  and  sceptre  I  will  doff. 
Mine  own  imperial  hands  I  'U  lend  thee. 
If  thou  liest  not,  therein  befriend  thee. 
But,  if  thou  liest,  to  Hell  will  send  thee! 

BfEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'd  find,  in  any  case,  the  pathway  there !  — 

Yet  I  cannot  enough  declare 

What,  ownerless,  waits  everj'where. 

The  farmer,  following  his  share, 

Turns  out  a  gold-crock  with  the  mould  : 

He  seeks  saltpetre  where  the  clay-walls  stand,' 

And  findeth  rolls  of  goldenest  gold, 

With  joyful  fright,  in  his  impoverished  hand. 

What  vaults  there  are  to  be  exploded, 

Along  what  shafts  and  mines  corroded. 

The  gold-diviner's  steps  are  goaded, 

Until  the  Under-world  is  nigh  ! 

In  cellars  vast  he  sees  the  precious 

Cups,  beakers,  vases,  plates,  and  dishes, 

Row  after  row,  resplendent  lie : 

Rich  goblets,  cut  from  rubies,  stand  there, 

And,  would  he  use  them,  lo !  at  hand  tliere 

Is  ancient  juice  of  strength  divine. 

Yet,  trust  to  him  who  's  knowledge  gotten. 

The  wood  o'  the  staves  has  long  been  rotten. 


ACT  I.  19 

A  cask  of  tartar  holds  the  wine.'s 

Not  only  gold  and  gems  are  hiding, 

But  of  proud  wines  the  heart  abiding, 

In  terror  and  in  night  profound: 

Herein  assiduously  explore  the  wise ; 

It  is  a  &uxe,  by  day  to  recognize, 

But  mysteries  are  with  darkness  circled  roimd. 

EMPEROR. 

See  thou  to  them !    What  profits  the  Obscure  ? 

Whate'er  has  value  comes  to  daylight,  sure. 

At  dead  of  night  who  can  the  rogue  betray  ? 

Then  all  the  cows  are  black,  the  cats  are  gray. 

If  pots  are  down  there,  full  of  heavy  gold, 

Drive  on  thy  plough  and  turn  them  from  the  mould ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Take  hoe  and  spade  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  — 
Thou  shalt  be  great  through  peasant-toil  I 
A  herd  of  golden  calves,  to  pay  thee. 
Will  loose  their  bodies  from  the  soil. 
And  then  at  once  canst  thou,  with  rapture. 
Gems  for  thyself  and  for  thy  mistress  capture : 
Their  tints  and  sparkles  heighten  the  degree 
Of  Beauty  as  of  Majesty. 

EMPEROR. 

Then  quick !  at  once  !  how  long  will  it  require? 

ASTROLOGER 
{prompted  by  Mephistopheles). 

Sire,  moderate  such  urgence  of  desire ! 
Let  first  the  gay,  the  motley  pastime  end  ! 
Not  to  the  goal  doth  such  distraction  tend. 


so  FAUST. 

First  self-command  must  quiet  and  assure  us  $ 
The  upper  things  the  lower  will  procure  us. 
Who  seeks  for  Good,  must  first  be  good; 
Who  seeks  for  joy,  must  moderate  his  blood ; 
Who  wine  desires,  let  him  the  ripe  grapes  tread; 
Who  miracles,  by  stronger  faith  be  led ! 

EMPEROR. 

Let  us  the  time  in  merriment  efface ! 
And,  to  our  wish,  Ash- Wednesday  comes  apace. 
Meanwhile,  we  11  surely  celebrate  withal 
More  jovially  the  maddening  Carnival 

MEPmSTOPHELES. 

How  closely  linked  are  Luck  and  Merit, 
Doth  never  to  these  fools  occur: 
Had  they  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  I  swear  it, 
The  Stone  would  lack  the  Philosopher ! 


.  »    1  • 
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III. 


SPACIOUS  HALL. 

WITH  ADJOINING  APARTMENTS 
Arranged  and  Decorated  for  the  Carnival  MasquertuUy* 

HERALD. 

THINK  not,  as  in  our  German  bounds,  your  chance  is 
Of  Death's  or  Fools'  or  Devils'  dances : 
Here  cheerful  revels  you  await 
Our  Ruler,  on  his  Roman  expedition, 
Hath  for  his  profit,  your  fruition. 
Crossed  o'er  the  Alpine  high  partition, 
And  won  himself  a  gayer  State. 
He  to  the  holy  slipper  bowed  him 
And  first  the  right  of  power  besought ; 
Then,  as  he  went  to  get  the  Crown  allowed  him, 
For  us  the  Fool's-cap  he  has  also  brought 
Now  are  we  all  new-born,  to  wear  it : 
Each  tactful  and  experienced  man, 
Drawn  cosily  o'er  head  and  ears,  doth  bear  it ; 
A.  fool  he  seems,  yet  he  must  share  it. 
And  be,  thereby,  as  sober  as  he  can. 
They  crowding  come,  I  see  already. 
Close  coupling,  or  withdrawn  unsteady,  — 
The  choruses,  like  youth  from  school. 
Come  in  or  out,  bring  on  your  ranks ! 
Before  or  after  —  't  is  the  rule  — 
With  all  its  hundred  thousand  pranks. 
The  World  is  one  enormous  Fool ! 
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GARDEN-GIRLS.'^ 
(Sang,  accompanied  with  mandolines.) 

That  we  win  your  praises  tender 
We  are  decked  in  festal  gear ; 
At  the  German  Court  of  splendor, 
Girls  of  Florence,  we  appear. 

On  our  locks  of  chestnut  glosses 
Wear  we  many  a  flowery  bell ; 
Silken  threads  and  silken  flosses 
Here  must  play  their  parts,  as  well. 

Our  desert,  not  over-rated, 
Seems  to  us  assured  and  clear, 
For  by  art  we  Ve  fabricated 
Flowers  that  blossom  all  the  year. 

Every  sort  of  colored  snipping 
Won  its  own  symmetric  right : 
Though  your  wit  on  each  be  tripping, 
In  the  whole  you  take  delight. 

We  are  fair  to  see  and  blooming, 
Garden-girls,  and  gay  of  heart ; 
For  the  natural  way  of  woman 
Is  so  near  akin  to  art. 

HERALD. 

Let  us  see  the  wealth  of  blossoms 
Basket-crowning  heads  that  bear  them, 
Garlanding  your  arms  and  bosoms  ! 
Each  select,  and  lightly  wear  them. 
Haste  !  and  bosky  arbors  dressing, 
Let  a  garden  here  enring  us  ! 
Worthy  they  of  closer  pressing, 
Hucksters  and  the  wares  they  bring  us. 


ACT  I. 
GARDEN-OIRLS. 

Now  in  cheerful  places  chaffer, 
But  no  marketing  be  ours ! 
Briefly,  clearly,  let  each  laugher 
Know  the  meaning  of  his  flowers. 

OLIVE  BRANCH,  WITH   FRUIT.'* 

Flowery  sprays  I  do  not  covet ; 
Strife  I  shun,  or  branch  above  it. 
Foe  of  conflict  I  remain. 
Yet  am  I  the  marrow  of  nations, 
Pledge  of  happy  consummations. 
Sign  of  peace  on  every  plain. 
Be,  to-day,  my  lucky  fate 
Worthy  head  to  decorate ! 

WREATH  OF  EARS  {goldtn). 

You  to  crown,  the  gifts  of  Ceres 
Here  their  kindly  grace  have  sent ; 
Unto  Use  what  chiefly  dear  is 
Be  your  fairest  ornament ! 

FANCY   WREATH, 

Gayest  blossoms,  like  to  mallows,  — 
From  the  moss  a  marvel  grew  ! 
Fashion  calls  to  light,  and  hallows, 
That  which  Nature  never  knew. 

FANCY   NOSEGAY. 

What  our  name  is,  Theophrastus  ,9 
Would  not  dare  to  say :  contrast  us ! 
Yet  we  hope  to  please  you  purely. 
If  not  all,  yet  many,  surely,  — 
Such  as  fain  we  'd  have  possess  us. 
Braiding  us  in  shining  tresses. 
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Or,  a  fedrer  £ate  dedding, 
On  the  heart  find  rest  abiding. 

CHALLENGE. 

Motley  Buides  blossom  may 
For  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
Whimsical  and  strangely  moulded. 
Such  as  Nature  ne'er  unfolded : 
Bells  of  gold  and  stems  of  green 
In  the  plenteous  locks  be  seen  1 — 
Yet  we 

ROSEBUDS 

lie  concealed  behind ; 
Lucky,  who  shall  freshly  find  t 
When  the  summer-time  retumeth, 
And  the  rosebud,  bursting,  burnetii. 
Who  such  blisses  would  surrender  ? 
Promise  sweet,  and  yielding  tender, 
They,  in  Flora's  realm,  control 
Swiftly  eyes  and  sense  and  soul. 

Under  green,  leafy  arcades,  the  Garden-girls  adorn  and 
gracefully  exhibit  their  wares  ) 

GARDENERS.* 

(Song,  accompanied  with  theorbos.) 

Blossoms  there,  that  sprout  in  quiet, 
Round  your  heads  their  charms  are  weaving ; 
But  the  fruits  are  not  deceiving. 
One  may  try  the  mellow  diet 

Sunburnt  faces  tempt  with  glowing 
Cherries,  peaches,  plums,  your  vision  : 
Buy !  for  vain  the  eye's  decision 
To  the  tongue's  and  palate's  showing. 
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Ripest  fruit  from  sunniest  closes 
Eat,  with  taste  and  pleasure  smitten ! 
Poems  one  may  write  on  roses. 
But  the  apple  must  be  bitten* 

Then  permit  that  we  be  mated 
With  your  youth,  so  flowery-fair : 
Thus  is  also  decorated, 
Neighbor-like,  our  riper  ware. 

Under  wreaths  of  flowery  tether, 
As  the  leafy  arbors  suit. 
All  may  then  be  foxmd  together, 
Buds  and  leaves,  and  flower  and  fruit ! 

^IVith  alternating  sangs^  accompanied  with  mandolines  oftd 
theorbos,  both  Choruses  continue  t<^  set  forth  their  wares  upon 
steps  rising  aloft y  and  to  offer  them  to  the  spectators,) 

Mother  and  Daughter.*" 

MOTHER. 

Maiden,  when  thou  cam'st  to  light, 
Tiny  caps  I  wrought  thee ; 
Body  tender,  soft,  and  white, 
Lovely  face  I  brought  thee. 
As  a  bride  I  thought  thee,  led 
To  the  richest,  wooed  and  wed. 
As  a  wife  I  thought  thee. 

Ah !  already  many  a  year. 
Profitless,  is  over : 
None  of  all  the  wooers  here 
Now  around  thee  hover; 
Though  with  one  wast  wont  to  dance, 
VOL.  II.  2 
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Gav'st  another  nudge  and  glance,  — 
Hast  not  found  thy  lover! 

I  to  feast  and  revel  thee 
Vainly  took,  to  match  one : 
Pawns,  and  hindmost  man  of  three^ 
Would  not  help  thee  snatch  one* 
Every  fool  now  wears  his  cap : 
Sweetheart,  open  thou  thy  lap ! 
Still,  perchance,  mayst  catch  one ! 

\Otker  maiden-playmaiestyoung^  and  betmHfidJom  tkegardim-' 
girls :  the  wttrnd  of  familiar  gossip  is  heard.  Fishers  and 
Hrd-eaichers^  with  nesis^fishsngTods^  Umed  fm^,  amd  other 
impiementSf  appear,  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
maidens.  Reciprocal  attempts  to  wm,  to  catchy  to  escape,  and 
to  hoidftutygisfeopportsutttyfor  the  most  agreeaUe  diaiogaes^ 

WOOD-CUTTERS." 

{EntcTf  boisterously  and  boorishly,) 

Room !  make  a  clearing ! 
Room  in  your  revel ! 
The  trees  we  level 
That  tumble  cracking : 
Where  we  're  appearing 
Look  out  for  whacking. 
Our  praise  adjudging, 
Make  clear  this  fable ! 
Save  Coarse  were  drudging 
Within  your  borders, 
Would  Fine  be  able 
To  build  their  orders, 
Howe'er  they  fretted  ? 
Be  taught  in  season, 
For  you  'd  be  freezing 
Had  wc  not  sweated  ! 


[muouti,  almoil  iiUotu). 
You,  Fools,  are  trooping, 
Smce  birth  so  stooping ; 
The  wise  ones  we  are, 
From  burdens  freer. 
Our  caps,  thougti  slea^, 
And  jackets  breezy 
To  wear  are  easy : 
It  gives  us  pleasure 
To  go  with  leisure, 
With  slippered  shufBes 
Through  market-scuffles, 
To  gape  at  the  pother, 
Croak  at  each  other  ! 
Through  crowded  places 
You  always  trace  us, 
Eel-like  gliding. 
Skipping  and  hiding. 
Storming  together : 
Moreover,  whether 
You  praise  —  reprove  us. 
It  does  n't  move  us. 

PARASITES  (/awHingiy-Iuilfid). 

Ye  woodland  bandsmen. 
And  they,  your  clansmen. 
The  charcoal-burners, 

For  all  such  plodding, 
Affirmative  nodding, 
Tortuous  phrases, 
Blowing  both  ways  —  ts 
Warming  or  chilling. 
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Just  as  yon  Ye  feeling: 
What  profit  from  it  ? 
There  mi^t  fall  fire. 
Enormous,  dire. 
From  heaven's  sunmiit^ 
Were  there  not  billets 
And  coal  in  wagons, 
To  boil  your  skillets 
And  warm  your  fiagons. 
It  roasts  and  frizzles ; 
It  boils  and  sizzles ! 
The  taster  and  picker. 
The  platter'^icker. 
He  snifib  the  routings 
Suspects  the  fishes, 
And  dears,  with  boasting, 
His  patron's  dishes. 

DRUNKEN  BfAN'S  (unconsciously). 

Naught,  to-day,  bring  melancholy  ! 
Since  I  feel  so  frank  and  free  : 
Fresh  delight  and  songs  so  jolly, 
And  I  brought  them  both  with  me ! 
Thus  I  'm  drinking,  drinking,  drinking/ 
Clink  your  glasses,  clinking,  clinking  1 
You  behind  there,  join  the  rout ! 
Clink  them  stout,  and  then  it 's  out ! 

Though  my  wife  assailed  me  loudly, 
Rumpled  me  through  thin  and  thick ; 
And,  however  I  swaggered  proudly, 
Called  me  "  masquerading  stick  " : 
Yet  I  *m  drinking,  drinking,  drinking ! 
Clink  your  glasses  !  clinking,  clinking ! 
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Masking  sticks,  another  bout ! 

When  you  've  clinked  them,  drink  them  out  \ 

Say  not  mine  a  silly  boast  is ! 

I  am  here  in  clover  laid : 

Trusts  the  host  not,  trusts  the  hostess,  — 

She  refusing,  trusts  the  maid. 

Still  I  'm  drinking,  drinking,  drinking ! 

Come,  ye  others,  clinking,  clinking! 

Each  to  each !  keep  up  the  rout ! 

We,  I  'm  thinking,  drink  them  out 

How  and  where  my  fun  I  'm  spying, 
Let  me  have  it  as  I  planned  1 
Let  me  lie  where  I  am  lying, 
For  I  cannot  longer  stand. 

CHORUS. 

Every  chum  be  drinking,  drinking! 
Toast  afresh,  with  clinking,  clinking! 
Bravely  keep  your  seats,  and  shout ! 
Under  the  table  Ae  's  drunk  out 

\7^f  Herald  announces  various  Poets^  —  Potts  of  Nature, 

Courtly  and  Knightly  Minstrels^  Sentimentalists  as  well  as 

Enthusiasts.    In  the  crowd  of  competitors  of  all  kinds,  no 

one  allows  another  to  commence  his  declamation.     One  slips 

past  with  a  few  words ;] 

SATIRIST. 

Know  ye  what  myself,  the  Poet, 
Would  the  most  rejoice  and  cheer  ? 
If  I  dared  to  sing,  and  utter, 
That  which  no  one  wants  to  hear. 
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[ITU  Night  and  Ckurckyard  Poets  txeuse  UUmsdoet^  beeaute 
they  have  just  become  engaged  in  a  mast  ititeresttngcamoersa-' 
tian  with  a  neudy-arisen  vampire^  and  therefrom  a  new 
uhool  of  poetry  me^  possibly  be  developed.  The  Hsrald  is 
obliged  to  accept  their  excuses^  asid  wuanwhile  coils  forth  the 
Grecian  Mythology^  which^  even  in  modem  maths,  loses 
neither  its  character  nor  its  power  to  charm.'\ 

The  Grace&'s 

AGLAIA. 

Life  we  bless  with  giaces  living ; 
So  be  graceful  in  your  giving  I 

HEGEMONE. 

Graceful  be  in  your  receival ; 
Wish  attained  is  sweet  retrieval 

EUPHROSYNE. 

And  in  days  serene  and  spacious. 
In  your  thanks  be  chiefly  gracious ! 

The  PARCiE.'* 

ATROPOS. 

ly  the  eldest,  to  the  spinning 
Have  received  the  invitation ; 
When  the  thread  of  Life 's  beginning 
There  is  need  of  meditation. 

Finest  flax  I  winnow  featly 
That  your  thread  be  softly  given ; 
Draw  it  through  my  fingers  neatly, 
Make  it  thin,  and  smooth,  and  even. 

If  too  wanton  your  endeavor, 
Grasping  here  of  joy  each  token, 


ACT  I. 

Think,  the  thread  won't  stretch  forever ! 
Have  a  care !  it  might  be  broken. 

CLOTHO. 

Know  that,  given  to  me  for  wearing, 
Lately  were  the  shears  supplied  ; 
Since  men  were  not  by  the  bearing 
Of  our  eldest  edified. 

Useless  webs  she  long  untangled, 
Dragging  them  to  air  and  light; 
Dreams  of  fortune,  hope-bespangled, 
Clipped  and  buried  out  of  sight 

Also  I,  in  ignorance  idle. 
Made  mistakes  in  younger  years. 
But  to-day,  myself  to  bridle. 
In  their  sheath  I  stick  the  shears. 

Thus  restrained  in  proper  measure. 
Favor  I  this  cheerful  place : 
You  these  hours  of  liberal  pleasure 
Use  at  will,  and  run  your  race ! 

LACHESIS. 

In  my  hands,  the  only  skilful. 
Was  the  ordered  twisting  placed ; 
Active  are  my  ways,  not  wilful. 
Erring  not  through  over-haste. 

Threads  are  coming,  threads  are  reeling ; 
In  its  course  I  each  restrain : 
None,  from  off  the  circle  wheeling. 
Fails  to  fit  within  the  skein. 
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If  I  oooe  iMudless  |m4iff^i 
For  tii6  ivorid  mj  hopM  wen  vsio : 
Hoars  are  coantod,  yeizB  are  added. 
And  tiie  weaver  taloes  tiie  chaio. 


YoQ  would  not  racognixe  idio  now  appeari 

Thoa^  ne'er  ao  learned  joa  were  In  ancient  writing; 

To  look  at  them,  in  evil  ao  delightinj^ 

You  'd  can  lliem  worthy  goestii  and  wdoone  here. 

They  are  Thb  Trswasf^  no  one  win  beHeve  iia»  — 
Fair,  wellixoportionedy  friendbf ,  young  in  years : 
Bat  make  acqaaintancCi  and  stxai^tway  appears 
How  8nak»4ike  are  such  dovea  to  wonnd,  deceiFe  oa. 

Though  they  are  spiteful,  yet  on  this  occasion, 
When  every  fool  exalts  in  all  his  blame, 
They  also  do  not  crave  angelic  feme, 
But  own  themselves  the  torments  of  the  nation. 

ALECTO. 

What  good  of  that,  for  you  will  trust  us  still  I  — 
Each  of  us  young  and  fair,  a  wheedling  kitten. 
Hath  one  of  you  a  girl  with  whom  he  's  smitten, 
We  '11  rub  and  softly  stroke  his  ears,  until 

'T  is  safe  to  tell  him,  spite  of  all  his  loathing, 
That  she  has  also  this  and  the  other  flame,  — 
A  blockhead  he,  or  humpbacked,  squint  and  lame, 
And  if  betrothed  to  him,  she 's  good-for-nothing ! 

We  're  skilled,  as  well,  the  bride  to  vex  and  sever : 
Why  scarce  a  week  ago,  her  very  lover 


-  *    •  « 
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Contemptuous  things  to  her  was  saying  of  her ! 
Though  they  make  up,  there 's  something  rankles  ever. 

That 's  a  mere  jest !    For,  let  them  once  be  married, 

I  go  to  work,  and  can,  in  every  case, 

The  fairest  bliss  by  wilful  whims  displace. 

Man  has  his  various  moods,  the  hours  are  varied^ 

And,  holding  the  Desired  that  once  did  charm  him, 
Each  for  the  More-desired,  a  yearning  fool, 
Leaves  the  best  fortune,  use  has  rendered  cool : 
He  flies  the  sun,  and  seeks  the  frost  to  warm  him. 

Of  ills  for  all  I  understand  the  brewing. 
And  here  Asmodi  as  my  follower  lead,* 
To  scatter  mischief  at  the  proper  need, 
And  send  the  human  race,  in  pairs,  to  ruin. 

TISIPHONE. 

Steel  and  poison  I,  not  malice, 
Mix  and  sharpen  for  the  traitor : 
Lov'st  thou  others,  soon  or  later. 
Ruin  pours  for  thee  the  chalice. 

Through  the  moment's  sweet  libation 
See  the  gall  and  wormwood  stealing ! 
Here  no  bargaining,  no  dealing ! 
Like  the  act  and  retaliation. 

No  one  babble  of  forgiving ! 
To  the  rocks  I  cry :  Rc^fetige  I  is 
Echo's  answer :  he  who  changes 
Shall  be  missed  among  the  living. 

1*  c 
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HERALD. 

Do  me  tiie  £avor|  noWi  to  stand  aside. 

For  that  which  comes  is  not  to  you  allied. 

Yon  see  a  mountain  pressing  tlunougfa  the  throng^"" 

The  flanks  with  brilliant  housings  grandly  hung, 

A  head  with  tusks,  a  snaky  trunk  below,  — 

A  mystery,  yet  I  the  key  will  show. 

A  ddicate  woman  sits  upon  his  neck. 

And  with  a  wand  persuades  him  to  her  beck ; 

The  other,  throned  aloft,  superb  to  see^ 

Stands  in  a  glory,  dazzling^  blinding  me. 

Beside  him  walk  two  dames  in  chains ;  one  fearful 

And  sore  depressed,  the  other  glad  and  cheerful 

One  longs  for  freedom  and  one  feels  she  's  free : 

Let  each  declare  us  who  she  be  1 

FEAR. 

Smoky  torches,  lamps  are  gleaming 
Through  the  festal's  wildering  train ; 
Ah  !  amid  these  faces  scheming 
I  am  fastened  by  my  chain. 

Off,  ridiculously  merry ! 
I  mistrust  your  grinning  spite : 
Each  relentless  adversary 
Presses  nearer  in  the  night 

Friend  would  here  as  foe  waylay  me, 
But  I  know  the  masking  shapes ; 
Yonder 's  one  that  wished  to  slay  me,  — 
Now,  discovered,  he  escapes. 

From  the  world  I  fain  would  wander 
Through  whatever  gate  I  find  ; 
But  perdition  threatens  yonder, 
And  the  horror  holds  my  mind. 


HOPE. 

Good  my  sisters,  I  salute  yon ! 
Though  today  already  suit  you, 
Masquerading  thus  demurely, 
Yet  I  know  your  purpose  surely 
To  reveal  yourselves  to-morrow. 
And  if  we,  by  torches  lighted, 
Fail  to  feel  a  special  pleasure. 
Yet  in  days  of  cheerful  leisure, 
At  our  will,  delight  we  '11  borrow. 
Or  alone  or  disunited 
Free  through  fairest  pastures  ranging 
Rest  and  action  interchanging, 
And  in  life  no  cares  that  fetter 
Naught  forego,  but  strive  for  better. 
Welcome  guests  are  all  around  us, 
Let  us  mingle  with  the  rest  I 
Surely,  what  is  best  hath  found  us, 
Or  we  '11  somewhere  find  the  best. 

PRUDENCE. 

Two  of  human  foes,  the  greatest, 
Fear  and  Hope,  I  bind  the  faster. 
Thus  to  save  you  at  the  latest: 
Clear  the  way  for  me,  their  master. 

I  conduct  the  live  colossus, 
Turret-crowned  with  weighty  masses; 
And  unwcariedly  he  crosses. 
Step  by  step,  the  steepest  passes. 

Hut  aloft  the  goddess  planted, 
With  her  broad  and  ready  pinions. 
Turns  to  .spy  where  gain  is  granted 
Everywhere  in  Man'.s  dominions. 
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Round  her  all  is  bright  and  glorious ; 
Splendor  streams  on  all  her  courses : 
AHctory  is  she — the  victorious 
Goddess  of  all  active  forces. 

zoIlo-thersites.'* 

Ho !  ho  I  I  've  hit  the  time  of  day. 

You  're  all  together  bad,  I  say  I 

But  what  appeared  my  goal  to  me 

Is  she  up  there,  Dame  Victory. 

She,  with  her  snowy  wings  spread  out, 

Thinks  she  's  an  eagle,  past  a  doubt ; 

And,  wheresoever  she  may  stir, 

That  land  and  folk  belong  to  her ; 

But  when  a  ibmous  thing  is  done 

I  straightway  put  my  harness  on. 

To  lift  the  low,  the  high  upset, 

The  bent  to  straighten,  bend  the  straight, 

That,  only,  gives  my  heart  a  glow, 

And  on  this  earth  I  '11  have  it  so. 

HERALD. 

Then  take,  thou  beggar-cur,  the  blow. 
This  magic  baton's  stroke  of  skill !  — 
So,  twist  and  wriggle  at  thy  will ! 
See  how  the  double  dwarfish  ape 
Rolls  to  a  hideous  ball  in  shape  !  — 
A  marvel !    'T  is  an  egg  we  view ; 
It  puffs  itself  and  cracks  in  two : 
A  pair  of  twins  come  forth  to  day. 
The  Adder  and  the  Bat  are  they. 
Forth  in  the  dust  one  winds  and  creeps ; 
One  darkly  round  the  ceiling  sweeps. 
They  haste  to  join  in  company : 
The  third  therein  I  would  not  be ! 


MURMURS. 

Come  I  the  dance  is  yonder  gay.  — 
No  I  I  would  I  were  away.  — 
Feel'st  thou  how  the  phantom  race 
Flits  about  us  in  this  place  ? — 
Somethii^  whizzes  past  my  hair. — 
Round  my  feet  I  saw  it  fare.  — 
None  of  us  are  injured,  thouglL  — 
But  we  all  are  frightened  so.  — 
Wholly  spoiled  is  now  the  fun.  — 
Which  the  vermin  wanted  done. 


Since,  as  Herald,  I  am  aiding 
At  your  merry  masquerading, 
At  the  gate  J  'm  watching,  fearful 
Lest  within  your  revels  cheeiful 

Something  slips  of  evil  savor ; 
And  1  neither  shrink  nor  waver. 
Yet,  I  fear,  the  airy  spectres 
Enter,  bafBing  all  detectors, 
And  from  goblins  that  deceive  you 
I  'ra  unable  to  relieve  you. 
First,  Ihe  dwarf  became  suspicious  ; 
Now  a  mightier  jiageant  issues 
Vondtr,  and  it  is  my  duty 
To  explain  tliose  forms  of  beauty : 
But  the  thing  1  comprehend  not, 
How  can  1  its  meaning  mi;ntion  ? 
Help  me  to  its  comprehension  ! 
Through  the  crowd  you  scl-  it  wend  n( 
Lo !  a  four-horse  chariot  wondrous. 
Hither  drawn,  tlii:  tumult  sunders  ; 
Vet  llic  crowd  seems  not  to  share  in  't 
Nottlii;iv  is  a  crush  appaitsnL 
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Colored  lights,  in  distance  dimmer, 
Motley  stars  around  it  shimmer ; 
Magic  lantern-like  they  glimmer. 
On  it  storms,  as  to  assault 
Clear  the  way !  I  shudder ! 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Halt! 
Steeds,  restrain  the  eager  pinion, 
Own  the  bridle's  old  dominion. 
Check  yourselves,  as  I  desire  you, 
Sweep  away,  when  I  inspire  you !  — 
Honor  we  these  festal  spaces ! 
See,  the  fast  increasing  faces. 
Circles,  full  of  admiration ! 
Herald,  come !  and  in  thy  fashion, 
Ere  we  take  from  here  our  glories, 
Name  us,  and  describe  and  show  us! 
For  we  're  naught  but  allegories, 
Therefore  't  is  thy  place  to  know  us. 

HERALD. 

No,  thy  name  from  me  is  hidden,  — 
Could  describe  thee,  were  I  bidden. 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Try  it! 

HERALD. 

Granted,  at  the  start, 
Young  and  beautiful  thou  art, — 
A  half-grown  boy  ;  and  yet  the  woman-nature 
Would  rather  see  thee  in  completed  stature. 
To  me  thou  seem'st  a  future  fickle  wooer, 
Changing  the  old  betrayed  love  for  a  newer. 
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BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Go  on !    So  bcTy  \  is  very  fine : 
Make  the  enigma's  gay  solution  thine  1 

HERALD. 

Black  lightning  of  the  eyes,  the  dark  locks  glowing,)* 

Yet  bright  with  jewelled  anadem, 

And  light  thy  robe  as  flower  on  stem, 

From  shoulder  unto  buskin  flowing 

With  tinsel-braid  and  purple  hem ! 

One  for  a  maiden  might  surmise  thee. 

Yet,  good  or  ill,  as  it  might  be, 

The  maids,  e'en  now,  would  take  and  prize  thee : 

They  'd  teach  ihee  soon  thy  ABC. 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

And  he,  who  like  a  splendid  vision, 
Sits  proudly  on  the  chariot's  throne  ? 

HERALD. 

He  seems  a  king,  of  mien  Elysian  ; 
Blest  those,  who  may  his  favor  own ! 
No  more  has  he  to  earn  or  capture ; 
His  glance  detects  where  aught 's  amiss. 
And  to  bestow  his  perfect  rapture 
Is  more  than  ownership  and  bliss. 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Thou  darest  not  at  this  point  desist: 
Describe  him  fully,  I  insist ! 

HERALD. 

But  undescribed  is  Dignity. 
The  healthy,  full-moon  face  I  see. 
The  ample  mouth,  the  cheeks  that  fresher 
Shine  out  beneath  his  turban's  pressure, 
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Rich  comfort  in  the  robe  he 's  wearing,  — 
What  shall  I  say  of  such  a  bearing  ? 
He  seems,  as  ruler,  known  to  me. 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Plutus,  the  God  of  Wealth,  is  he. 
He  hither  comes  in  proud  attire ; 
Much  doth  the  Emperor  him  desire. 

HERALD. 

Of  thee  the  What  and  How  declare  to  me ! 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

I  am  Profusion,  I  am  Poesy.'* 

The  Poet  I,  whose  perfect  crown  is  sent 

When  he  his  own  best  goods  hath  freely  spent 

Yet,  rich  in  mine  unmeasured  pelf, 

Like  Plutus  I  esteem  myself : 

I  prank  and  cheer  his  festal  show 

And  whatsoe'er  he  lacks  bestow. 

HERALD. 

Fresh  charm  to  thee  thy  brag  imparts, 
But  let  us  now  behold  thine  arts ! 

BOY   CHARIOTEER. 

Just  see  me  fillip  with  my  fingers ! 
What  brilliance  round  the  chariot  lingers, 
And  there  a  string  of  pearls  appears  ! 

\contimitng  to  fillip  and  snap  hisfim^crs  in  all  directions :) 

Take  golden  spangles  for  neck  and  ears, 
Combs,  and  diadems  free  of  flaw, 
And  jewelled  rings  as  ne'er  ye  saw ! 
I  also  scatter  flamelets  bright, 
Awaiting  where  they  may  ignite. 


How  strives  the  crowd  with  eager  longtng, 
Almost  upon  the  giver  thronging  I 
As  in  a  dream  he  snaps  the  toys ; 
An  catch  and  snatch  with  cnish  and  noise. 
But  now  new  tricks  have  I  detected : 
What  each  has  zealously  collected 
His  trouble  doth  but  poorly  pay; 
The  gifts  lake  wings  and  fly  away. 
The  pearls  are  loosened  from  their  band 
And  beetles  crawl  within  his  hand ; 
He  shakes  them  off,  and  then  instead, 
Poor  dolt,  they  hum  around  his  head  t 
The  others  find  their  solid  things 
Are  butterflies  with  gaudy  wings. 
How  much  the  scamp  to  promise  seems, 
And  only  gives  what  golden  gleams  I  ^i 

BOY  CHARIOTEER. 

Masks  to  announce,  I  grant,  thou  'rt  worthy; 

But  'neath  the  shell  of  Being  to  bestir  thee 

Is  not  a  herald's  courtly  task : 

A  sharper  sight  for  that  we  ask. 

Vet  every  quarrel  I  evade ; 

To  thee,  my  Chief,  be  speech  and  question  made  1 

( "Dimitig  la  PLUTUa) 
Didst  thou  not  unto  me  confide 
The  tempest  of  the  steeds  1  guide? 
Canst  thou  not  on  my  guidance  reckon? 
Am  I  not  there,  where  Ihou  dost  beckon? 
And  have  1  not,  on  pinions  boldest, 
Conquered  for  thee  the  palm  thou  holdest? 
When  in  thy  battles  I  have  aided, 
I  ever  have  been  fortunate ; 
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Thy  brow  when  laurels  decorate, 

Have  I  not  them  with  hand  and  hxLcy  braided  ?3« 

PLUTUS. 

If  there  be  need  that  I  bear  witness  now, 

I  'm  glad  to  say :  soul  of  my  soul  art  thou ! 

Thine  acts  are  always  to  my  mind, 

And  thou  the  richer  art,  I  find. 

Thy  service  to  reward,  I  hold 

The  green  bough  higher  than  my  crowns  of  gold. 

To  all  a  true  word  spoken  be : 

Dear  Son,  I  much  delight  in  thee. 

BOY  CHARIOTEER  (to  the  Crowd). 
The  greatest  gifts  my  hand  flings  out, 
See !  I  have  scattered  round  about 
On  divers  heads  there  glows  the  tongue 
Of  flame  which  I  upon  them  flung,  — 
Leaps  back  and  forth  among  the  shapes, 
On  this  remains,  from  that  escapes, 
But  very  seldom  upward  streams 
In  transient  flush  of  mellow  beams ; 
And  unto  many,  ere  they  mark, 
It  is  extinct  and  leaves  them  dark. 

CHATTER   OF   WOMEN. 

Upon  the  chariot  that  man 

Is  certainly  a  charlatan  : 

There,  perched  behind,  the  clown  is  seen, 

From  thirst  and  hunger  grown  so  lean 

As  one  ne'er  saw  him ;  if  you  'd  pinch, 

He  has  n't  flesh  to  feel  and  flinch. 

THE  STARVELING. 

Disgusting  women,  off !  I  know 
That  when  I  come,  you  'd  have  me  go. 
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When  woman  fed  her  own  hearth-flame, 

Then  Avaritia  was  my  name  ;3s 

Then  throve  the  household  fresh  and  green, 

For  naught  went  out  and  much  came  in. 

To  chest  and  press  I  gave  good  heed, 

And  that  you  'd  call  a  vice,  indeed ! 

But  since  in  later  years,  the  ^ct  is, 

Economy  the  wife  won't  practise, 

And,  like  the  host  of  spendthrift  scholars, 

Has  more  desires  than  she  has  dollars, 

The  husband  much  discomfort  brooks, 

For  there  are  debts  where'er  he  looks. 

She  spends  what  spoil  she  may  recover 

Upon  her  body,  or  her  lover ; 

In  luxury  eats,  and  to  excess 

Drinks  with  the  flirts  that  round  her  press ; 

For  me  that  raises  money's  price : 

Male  is  my  gender.  Avarice ! 

LEADER  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

With  dragons,  mean  may  be  the  dragon ; 
It 's  all,  at  best,  but  lying  stuff ! 
He  comes,  the  men  to  spur  and  egg  on. 
And  now  they  're  troublesome  enough. 

CROWD   OF   WOMEN. 

The  scarecrow !     Knock  him  from  the  wagon ! 

What  means  the  fag,  to  threaten  here  ? 

As  if  his  ugly  face  we  'd  fear ! 

Of  wood  and  pasteboard  is  each  dragon : 

Come  on  —  his  words  shall  cost  him  dear  I 

HERALD. 

Now,  by  my  wand !    Be  still  —  let  none  stir  ! 
Yet  for  my  help  there  's  scarcely  need ; 
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See  how  each  grim  and  grisly  monster, 
Clearing  the  space  around  with  speed, 
Unfolds  his  fourfold  wings  of  dread  1 
The  dragons  shake  themselves  in  anger, 
With  flaming  throats,  and  scaly  clangor ; 
The  place  is  clear,  the  crowd  has  fled. 

(Plutus  descends  from  the  chariot,) 
HERALD. 

How  kingly  comes  he  from  above ! 
He  beckons,  and  the  dragons  move ; 
Then  from  the  chariot  bring  the  chest 
With  gold,  and  Avarice  thereon. 
See,  at  his  feet  the  load  they  rest ! 
A  marvel 't  is,  how  it  was  done. 

PLUTUS  (to  the  Charioteer). 

Now  thou  hast  left  the  onerous  burden  here, 
Thou  *rt  wholly  free :  away  to  thine  own  sphere ! 
Here  it  is  not !     Confused  and  wild,  to-day, 
Distorted  pictures  press  around  our  way. 
Where  clear  thy  gaze  in  sweet  serenity, 
Owning  thyself,  confiding  but  in  thee. 
Thither,  where  Good  and  Beauty  arc  unfurled, 
To  Solitude !  —  and  there  create  thy  world ! 

BOY   CHARIOTEER. 

Thus,  as  an  envoy,  am  I  worthy  of  thee ; 
Thus,  as  my  next  of  kindred,  do  I  love  thee. 
Where  thou  art,  is  abundance;  where  I  go 
Each  sees  a  splendid  profit  round  him  grow. 
In  inconsistent  life  each  often  wavers, 
Whether  to  seek  from  thee,  or  me,  the  favors. 
Thy  followers  may  be  indolent,  \  is  true ; 
Who  follows  me,  has  always  work  to  do. 
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My  deeds  are  never  secret  and  concealed ; 
I  only  breathe,  and  I  'm  at  once  revealed. 
Farewell,  then !    Thou  the  bliss  hast  granted  me ; 
But  whisper  low,  and  I  return  to  thee  1 

\Exit^  as  he  canu, 
PLUTUS. 

'T  is  time,  now,  to  unchain  the  precious  metals ! 
The  padlocks  with  the  herald's  wand  I  smite : 
The  chest  is  opened :  look !  from  iron  kettles 
It  pours  like  golden  blood  before  your  sight 
It  boils,  and  threatens  to  devour,  as  fuel, 
.  Melting  them,  crown  and  ring  and  chain  and  Jewell 

ALTERNATE  CRIES  OF  THE  CROWD. 

See  here,  and  there !  they  boil  and  swim ; 
The  chest  is  filling  to  the  brim !  — 
Vessels  of  gold  are  burning  there, 
And  minted  rolls  are  turning  there, 
And  ducats  jingle  as  they  jump !  — 
O,  how  my  heart  begins  to  thump !  — 
All  my  desire  I  see,  and  more. 
They  're  rolling  now  along  the  floor.  — 
'T  is  offered  you :  don't  be  a  dunce, 
Stoop  only,  and  be  rich  at  once !  — 
Then,  quick  as  lightning  we,  the  rest, 
Will  take  possession  of  the  chest 

HERALD. 

What  ails  ye,  fools  ?    What  mean  ye  all  ? 
'T  is  but  a  joke  of  Carnival. 
To-night  be  your  desires  controlled; 
Think  you  we  'd  give  you  goods  and  gold? 
Why,  in  this  game  there  come  to  view 
Too  many  counters  even,  for  you. 
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A  pleasant  cheat,  ye  dolts !  forsooth 
You  take  at  once  for  naked  truth. 
What 's  truth  to  you  ?    Illusion  bare 
Surrounds  and  rules  you  everywhere. 
Thou  Plutus-raask,  Chief  unrevealed, 
Drive  thou  this  people  from  the  field  1 3^ 

PLUTUS. 

Thy  wand  thereto  is  fit  and  free ; 

Lend  it  a  little  while  to  me ! 

I  dip  it  in  the  fiery  brew,  — 

Look  out,  ye  maskers  !  all  of  you. 

It  shines,  and  snaps,  and  sparkles  throws ; 

The  burning  wand  already  glows. 

Who  crowdeth  on,  too  near  to  me, 

Is  burned  and  scorched  relentlessly. — 

And  now  my  circuit  I  '11  commence. 

CRIES  AND  CROWDING. 

Woe  's  me !    We  're  lost  —  there  's  no  defence !  - 

Let  each  one  fly,  if  fly  he  can  !  — 

Back !  clear  the  way,  you  hindmost  man !  — 

It  sparkles  fiercely  in  mine  eyes. — 

The  burning  wand  upon  me  lies.  — 

We  all  are  lost,  we  all  are  lost !  — 

Back,  back !  ye  maskers,  jammed  and  tossed !  — 

Back,  senseless  crowd,  away  from  there !  — 

O,  had  I  wings,  I  'd  take  the  air. 

PLUTUS. 

Now  is  the  circle  crowded  back, 

And  none,  I  think,  scorched  very  black. 

The  throng  retires. 

Scared  by  the  fires. 

As  guaranty  for  ordered  law, 

A  ring  invisible  I  draw. 


A  Doble  work  is  thine,  tonight : 
I  thank  thy  wisdom  and  thy  nug^t 


Preserve  thy  patience,  noble  friend, 
For  many  tumults  yet  impend. 


Thus,  if  one  pleases,  pleasandy 

May  one  survey  this  circle  stately ; 

For,  ever  foremost,  crowd  the  women  greatly, 

If  aught  to  stare  at,  or  to  taste,  there  be. 

Not  yet  entirely  rusty  are  my  senses  I 

A  woman  fair  is  always  fair  to  nie  : 

And  since,  to-day,  it  makes  me  no  expenses. 

We  11  go  a  courting  confidently. 

But  in  a  place  so  populate 

All  words  to  every  ear  don't  penetrate ; 

So,  wisely  I  attempt,  and  hope  success. 

Myself  by  pantomime  distinctly  to  express. 

Hand,  foot,  and  gesture  will  not  quite  suffice, 

So  I  employ  a  jocular  device. 

Like  clay  will  I  the  gold  manipulate ; 

One  may  transform  It  Into  any  state. 

HERALD. 

What  will  the  lean  fool  do  ?  "     Has  he. 
So  dry  a  starveling,  humor  ?     See, 
He  kneads  the  gold  as  it  were  dough  I 
Beneath  his  hands  't  is  soft ;  yet,  though 
He  roll  and  squeeze  it,  for  his  pains 
Disfigured  still  the  stuff  remains. 
He  turns  to  the  women  there,  and  they 
All  scream,  and  try  to  get  away. 


|8  MUST. 

WiHi  gestsras  of  dlsgut  and  loafliiiig: 

The  mtfy  nucal  itopB  at  nothing 

I  for  be  takes  delij^  to  aec 

He  has  offendtd  deccncf. 

I  daicnotdlenttyaidanit: 

CA-n  me  my  wand,  that  I  may  cm  Itl 

Tlie  danger  from  without  he  does  not  see : 
Let  him  akme ;  hia  Fod'a-bonr  fast  ia  waidng. 
There  H  be  no  space  bx  his  mml  pnnlts  remainiiUF; 
Hlf^ty  is  Uw,  mistier  Necessity. 

TtnCULT  AND  SONO. 

The  ss'vage  hosts,  with  sliont  and  hall, 

From  monntaio-hdgfat  and  fuest^vale 

Come,  ineslatibly  as  Fate : 

Their  mighty  Pas  they  celebrate. 

They  know,  forsooth,  what  none  can  guess. 

And  in  the  empty  circle  press. 

PLUTUS. 

I  Imow  yon  well,  and  yonr  illustrious  Fan  1 
Boldly  together  you  've  perfonned  your  plan. 
Full  well  1  know  what  evety  one  does  not, 
And  clear  for  you,  as  duty  bids,  the  spot 
Be  Fortune  still  her  favor  lending ! 
The  strangest  things  may  here  be  bred : 
They  know  not  whitherward  they  're  wending, 
Because  they  hjve  not  looked  ahead.* 


Furbished  people,  tinsel-stuff ! 
They  're  coming  rude,  they  're  coming  ro 
In  mighty  leap,  in  wildest  race, 
Coarse  and  strong  they  take  their  place. 


FAUNS. 

Fauns,  pair  on  pair, 

Come  dancing  down. 

With  oaken  crown 

On  crispy  hair; 

The  fine  and  pointed  ear  is  seen, 

Leaf-like,  the  clustering  curis  between: 

A  stubby  nose,  face  broad  and  flat. 

The  women  don't  object  to  that ; 

For  when  his  paw  holds  forth  the  Faun, 

The  fairest  to  the  dance  ts  drawn. 

SATYR, 

See  now,  behind,  the  Satyr  skip, 
With  foot  of  goat,  lean  leg  and  hip,  — 
Lean  and  sinewy  must  they  be ; 
For,  chamois-like,  on  mountains  he 
Loveth  to  stand  or  scamper  free. 
Then,  strong  in  freedom  of  the  skies. 
Child,  wife,  and  man  doth  he  despise. 
Who,  deep  in  the  valley's  smoke  and  steam 
That  they  live  also,  snugly  dream; 
While,  pure  and  undisturbed,  alone 
The  upper  world  is  all  his  own. 

GNOMES.' 

The  little  crowd  comes  tripping  there ; 
They  don't  associate  pair  by  pair. 
In  mossy  garb,  with  lantern  bright, 
They  move  commingling,  brisk  and  light, 
Each  working  on  his  separate  ground, 
Like  liretly-emmets  swarming  round; 
And  press  and  gather  here  and  there, 
Always  industrious  everywhere. 
With  the  "  Good  People  "  kin  we  own  j 
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As  surgeons  of  the  rocks  we  're  known. 

Cupping  the  mountains,  bleeding  them 

From  fullest  veins,  depleting  them 

Of  store  of  metals,  which  we  pile, 

And  merrily  greet :  "  Good  cheer ! "  the  while. 

Well-meant  the  words,  believe  us,  then ! 

We  are  the  friends  of  all  good  men. 

Yet  we  the  stores  of  gold  unseal 

That  men  may  pander,  pimp,  and  steal ; 

Nor  iron  shall  ^il  his  haughty  hand 

Who  universal  murder  planned : 

And  who  these  three  Commandments  breaks 

But  little  heed  o'  the  others  takes. 

For  that  we  're  not  responsible : 

We  're  patient  —  be  you,  too,  as  well! 

GIANTS. 

The  wild  men  of  the  woods  they  're  named. 
And  in  the  Hartz  are  known  and  famed ; 
In  naked  nature's  ancient  might 
They  come,  each  one  a  giant  wight, 
With  fir-tree  trunk  in  brawny  hand. 
Around  the  loins  a  puffy  band. 
The  merest  apron  of  leaf  and  bough :  — 
The  Pope  hath  no  such  guards,  I  trow. 

NYMPHS   IN   CHORUS. 

( They  surround  the  great  Pan.  ) 

He  comes !     We  scan 

The  world's  great  All, 

Whose  part  doth  fall 

To  mighty  Pan. 

Ye  gayest  ones,  advance  to  him. 

Your  maddest  measures  dance  to  him ! 

Since  serious  and  kind  is  he, 


ACT  I. 

He  wills  that  we  should  joyous  be. 
Under  the  blue,  o'er-^vaulting  roof, 
Ever  he  seemeth  slumber-proof ; 
Yet  murmurs  of  the  brooks  he  knows, 
And  soft  airs  lull  him  to  repose. 
At  midday  sleeping,  o'er  lus  brow*' 
The  leaf  is  moveless  on  the  bough : 
Of  healthy  buds  the  balsam  there 
Pervades  the  still,  suspended  air : 
The  nymph  no  longer  dares  to  leap, 
And  where  she  stands,  she  falls  asleep. 
But  when,  all  unexpected,  be 
Maketb  his  voice  heard  terribly, 
like  rattling  thunder,  roar  of  wave, 
Then  each  one  seeks  himself  to  save; 
The  serried  ranks  disperse  in  fright. 
The  hero  trembles  in  the  fight 
Then  honor  to  whom  the  honor  is  due. 
And  hail  to  him  who  led  us  to  you  ! 

DEPUTATION  OF  GNOHES 

{,te  the  great  Vkx\. 
When  the  rich  possession,  shining- 
Through  the  rocks  in  thread  and  vein. 
To  the  skilful  wand's  divining 
Shows  its  labyrinthine  chain, 

We  in  vaults  and  caverns  spacious. 
Troglodytes,  contented  bide; 
While  in  purest  daylight,  gracious, 
Thou  the  treasures  dost  divide. 

Now  we  see,  wilt  thou  believe  us, 
Here  a  wondrous  fountain  run, 
Promising  with  ease  to  give  us 
What  was  hardly  to  be  won. 


FADST, 

Lol    ItinIlBforliijBUaliili«: 
Tlien  be  moMd  to  brak  the  ipdll 
An  tliB  wwUiiriiSch  dion  ut  gdniog 

Pnfila  an  tbe  woiid  u  welL 

7LDTU8  (toAbHxULD)' 

W^  In  die  blj^icit  wteaa,  must  be  coOeded, 
And  let  irittt  M^f  CM«^  come,  thooi^  unexpected 
Th  J  connge  haa  not  jet  been  coonled  diort : 
The  feerfnl  tiling  we  now  ahaO  aee  win  ti7  It; 
The  worid  and  Hietoy  wUl  both  dei^  i^ 
So  write  It  fidthfnlfy  in  tfay  report  I 


The  dwarfii  conduct  die  gient  Fu  ni^ter, 
Yet  gendj,  to  die  fount  of  fire. 
It  bubbles  from  the  throat  profound, 
Then  sioks,  retreating,  to  the  ground, 
And  dark  the  open  crater  shows ; 
And  then  again  it  boils  and  glows. 
Great  Pan  in  cheerful  mood  stands  by. 
Rejoiced  the  wondrous  things  to  spy, 
And  right  and  left  the  foam-pearb  fly. 
How  can  he  in  the  cheat  confide  ? 
He  bends  and  stoops,  to  look  inside.  — 
But  now,  behold  I  his  beard  fslH  in : 
Whose  is  that  smoothly-shaven  chin  ? 
His  hand  conceals  it  from  our  sight 
What  foUows  b  a  luckless  plight ; 
The  beard,  on  fire,  flies  back  to  smite 
His  wreath  and  head  and  breast  with  flame: 
To  pain  is  turned  the  merry  game. 
They  haste  to  quench  the  fire,  but  none 
The  swiftly-kindling  flames  can  shun. 


ACT  I. 

That  flash  and  dart  on  other  heads 

Till  wide  the  conflagration  spreads : 

Wrapped  in  the  element,  in  turn 

The  masking  groups  take  fire  and  bum. 

But  hark  1  what  news  ia  bruited  here 

From  mouth  to  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear? 

O  evermore  ill^ted  night, 

That  brings  to  us  such  woe  and  blight  t 

To-moTTow  will  proclaim  to  all 

What  no  one  wishes  to  be&dl, 

For  everywhere  the  cry  1  hear: 

"  The  Emperor  suffers  pain  severe  I " 

O  were  the  proclamation  wrong  I 

The  Emperor  bums  and  all  his  throng.*' 

Accurst  be  they  who  him  misled, 

With  resinous  twigs  on  breast  and  head, 

To  rave  and  bellow  hither  so. 

To  general,  fatal  overthrow. 

O  Youth  !  O  Youth !  wilt  never  thou 

Limit  thy  draught  of  joy,  in  season? — 

O  Majesty,  wilt  never  thou, 

Omnipotent,  direct  with  reason  ? 

The  mimic  woods  enkindled  are ; 

The  pointed  tongues  lick  upward  far 

To  where  the  rafters  inlerlace; 

A  fiery  doom  hangs  o'er  the  place. 

Our  cup  of  misery  overflows. 

For  who  shall  save  us  no  one  knows. 

The  ash-heap  of  a  night  shall  hide, 

To-morrow,  this  imperial  pride. 


Terror  is  enough  created  ; 
Now  be  help  inaugurated  I 
Smite,  thou  haUowed  wand,  and  make 
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Earth  beneath  thee  peal  and  quake ! 
Thou,  the  spacious  breadth  of  air, 
Cooling  vapors  breathe  and  bear ! 
Hither  speed,  around  us  growing, 
Misty  films  and  belts  overflowing. 
And  the  fiery  tiunult  tame ! 
Trickle,  whisper,  clouds,  be  crisper, 
Roll  in  masses,  softly  drenching, 
Mantling  everywhere,  and  quenching! 
Ye,  the  moist,  the  broadly  brightening, 
Change  to  harmless  summer  lightning 
All  this  empty  sport  of  fiame  !  — 
When  by  spirits  we  *re  molested. 
Then  be  Magic  manifested. 
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IV. 

PLEASURE-GARDEN. 

THE  MORNING  SUN. 

Tke  Emperor,  his  Courts  Gentlemen  and  Ladus:  Faust, 
Mkphistopheles,  becomingly,  according  to  tke  mode^  noi 
showily  dressed:  both  kneel, 

FAUST. 

0  IRE,  pardon'st  thou  the  jugglery  of  flame? 

EMPEROR  (beckoning  kim  to  rise). 

1  wish  more  exhibitions  of  the  same. 
A-sudden  stood  I  in  a  glowing  sphere ; 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  I  Pluto  were. 

There  lay,  like  night,  with  little  fires  besprent, 
A  rocky  bottom.     Out  of  many  a  vent. 
Whirling,  a  thousand  savage  flames  ascended, 
Till  in  a  single  vault  their  streamers  blended. 
The  tongues  even  to  the  highest  dome  were  shot. 
That  ever  was,  and  ever  then  was  not 
Through  the  far  space  of  spiral  shafts  of  flame 
The  long  processions  of  the  people  came ; 
Crowding,  till  all  the  circle  was  overrun, 
They  did  me  homage,  as  they  Ve  ever  done. 
Some  from  my  Court  I  knew :  to  speak  with  candor, 
A  Prince  I  seemed  o'er  many  a  salamander. 

MKPHISTOPHELES. 

That  art  thou.  Sire !    Because  each  element 
Fully  accepts  thy  Majesty's  intent 
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Obedient  Fire  is  tested  now  by  thee : 
Where  wildest  heaving,  leap  into  the  Sea, 
And  scarce  the  pearly  floor  thy  foot  shall  tread, 
A  grand  rotunda  rises  o'er  thy  head : 
Thou  seest  the  green,  translucent  billows  swelling, 
With  purple  edge,  for  thy  delightful  dwelling. 
Round  thee,  the  central  point    Walk  thou  at  will. 
The  liquid  palaces  go  with  thee  still ! 
The  very  walls  rejoice  in  life,  disporting 
In  arrowy  flight,  in  chasing  and  consorting : 
Sea-marvels  crowd  around  the  glory  new  and  fair, 
Shoot  from  all  sides,  yet  none  can  enter  there. 
There  gorgeous  dragons,  golden-armored,  float ; 
There  gapes  the  shark,  thou  laughest  in  his  throat 
However  much  this  Court  thy  pride  may  please, 
Yet  hast  thou  never  seen  such  throngs  as  these. 
Nor  from  the  loveliest  shalt  thou  long  be  parted ; 
The  curious  Nereids  come,  the  wild,  shy-hearted. 
To  thy  bright  dwelling  in  the  endless  waters,  — 
Timid  and  sly  as  fish  the  youngest  daughters, 
The  elder  cunning :  Thetis  hears  the  news 
And  will,  at  once,  her  second  Peleus  choose. 
The  seat,  then,  on  Olympus  high  and  free  — 

EMPEROR. 

The  spaces  of  the  air  I  leave  to  thee : 
One  all  too  early  must  ascend  that  throne. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  Earth,  high  Prince  !  already  is  thine  own. 

EMPEROR. 

What  fortune  brought  thee  here,  for  our  delights. 
Directly  from  the  One  and  Thousand  Nights  ? 
If  thou  like  Scheherazade  art  rich  in  stories. 
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My  fovor  shall  insure  thee  higher  glories. 
Be  ready  always,  when  your  world  of  day, 
As  often  haps,  disgusts  me  every  way ! 

LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  {enters  hastily). 

Highness  Serene,  I  never  dared  expect 
To  trumpet  forth  a  fortime  so  select 
As  this,  supremely  blessing  me. 
Which  I  announce  with  joy  to  thee : 
Reckoning  on  reckoning 's  balanced  squarely ; 
The  usurer's  claws  are  blunted  rarely ; 
I  'm  from  my  hellish  worry  free : 
Things  can't  in  Heaven  more  cheerful  be. 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF  {/allows  hastily). 

Arrears  of  pay  are  settled  duly. 
The  army  is  enlisted  newly ; 
The  trooper's  blood  is  all  alive. 
The  landlords  and  the  wenches  thrive. 

EMPEROR. 

How  breathe  your  breasts  in  broader  spaces ! 
How  cheerful  are  your  furrowed  faces ! 
How  ye  advance  with  nimble  speed ! 

TREASURER  (appearing. 

Ask  these,  't  is  they  have  done  the  deed ! 

FAUST. 

It  is  the  Chancellor's  place  the  matter  to  present 

CHANCF.LLOR  (70/10  comes fonviird  sltTivIy). 

In  my  old  days  I  'm  blest,  and  most  content. 
So  hear  and  see  the  ft)rtune-frei<;hted  leaf '♦^ 
Which  has  transformed  to  hai)pincss  our  grief. 

1* 
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{He  reads,) 

"  To  all  to  whom  this  cometh,  be  it  known : 
A  thousand  crowns  in  worth  this  note  doth  own. 
It  to  secure,  as  certain  pledge,  shall  stand 
All  buried  treasure  m  the  Emperor's  land : 
And  't  is  decreed,  perfecting  thus  the  scheme, 
The  treasure,  soon  as  raised,  shall  this  redeem." 

EMPEROR. 

A  most  enormous  cheat  —  a  crime,  I  fear ! 
Who  forged  the  Emperor's  sign-manual  here  ? 
Has  there  not  been  a  punishment  condign  ? 

TREASURER. 

Remember !    Thou  the  note  didst  undersign ; 
Last  night,  indeed.    Thou  stood'st  as  mighty  Pan, 
And  thus  the  Chancellor's  speech,  before  thee,  ran : 
"  Grant  to  thyself  the  festal  pleasure,  then 
The  People's  good  —  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen !  " 
These  didst  thou  give :  they  were,  ere  night  retreated, 
By  skilful  conjurers  thousandfold  repeated ; 
And,  that  a  like  advantage  all  might  claim, 
We  stamped  at  once  the  series  with  thy  name : 
Tens,  Thirties,  Fifties,  Hundreds,  are  prepared. 
Thou  canst  not  think  how  well  the  folk  have  fared. 
Behold  thy  town,  half-dead  once,  and  decaying, 
How  all,  alive,  enjoying  life,  are  straying! 
Although  thy  name  long  since  the  world  made  glad. 
Such  currency  as  now  it  never  had. 
No  longer  needs  the  alphabet  thy  nation, 
For  in  this  sign  each  findeth  his  salvation. 

EMPEROR. 

And  with  my  people  does  it  pass  for  gold  ? 

For  pay  in  court  and  camp,  the  notes  they  hold.** 

Then  I  must  yield,  although  the  thing  's  amazing. 
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LORD  HIGH  STEWARD. 

T  was  scattered  everywhere,  like  wild-fire  blazing, 

As  currency,  and  none  its  course  may  stop. 

A  crowd  surrounds  each  money-changer's  shop, 

And  every  note  is  there  accepted  duly 

For  gold  and  silver's  worth  —  with  discount,  truly. 

Thence  is  it  spread  to  landlords,  butchers,  bakers : 

One  half  the  people  feast  as  pleasure-takers ; 

In  raiment  new  the  others  proudly  go,  — 

The  tradesmen  cut  their  cloth,  the  tailors  sew. 

The  crowd  **  The  Emperor's  health ! "  in  cellars  wishes, 

Midst  cooking,  roasting,  rattling  of  the  dishes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If  one  along  the  lonely  terrace  stray, 
He  sees  the  lady,  in  superb  array, 
With  brilliant  peacock-fan  before  one  eye ; 
A  note  she  looks  for,  as  she  simpers  by. 
And  readier  than  by  wit  or  eloquence 
Before  Love's  favor  falls  the  last  defence. 
One  is  not  plagued  his  purse  or  sack  to  carry ; 
Such  notes  one  lightly  in  his  bosom  bears. 
Or  them  with  fond  epistles  neatly  pairs : 
The  priest  devoutly  in  his  breviary 
Bears  his :  the  soldier  would  more  freely  trip. 
And  lightens  thus  the  girdle  round  his  hip. 
Your  Majesty  will  pardon,  if  my  carriage 
Seems  as  it  might  the  lofty  work  disparage. 

FAUST. 

The  overplus  of  wealth,  in  torpor  bound, 
Which  in  thy  lands  lies  buried  in  the  ground, 
Is  all  unused ;  nor  boldest  thought  can  measure 
The  narrowest  boundaries  of  such  a  treasure. 


Co  FAUSTm 

Imginatkin,  in  its  li^juu/t  fl||^ 

Eanrtt  itwd^  bat  cumot  grup  it  quite ; 

Yet  iiiiiid%  tiiat  dan  ei^ilore  tlie  secrets  Mmndlefs, 

In  boundless  *^fag»  npnicii  ft  fsitii  tiiat  's  boondlea^ 

HSFUISTOPHELBS. 

Sndi  paper,  stead  of  gold  and  jewelry. 
So  handy  is — one  knows  one's  property : 
One  has  no  need  of  baigains  or  exchanges. 
But  drinks  of  love  or  wine^  as  £uicy  ranges. 
If  one  needs  coin,  tibe  brokers  ready  stand, 
And  if  it  fdl,  one  di^  ai^iile  the  land. 
Goblet  and  chain  one  tiien  at  auction  sells, 
And  paper,  liquidated  thus,  compels 
The  shame  of  donbters  and  their  scocnfdl  wit 
The  pec^  wish  nangfat  else;  diey'recisedtoit: 
From  this  time  forth,  your  borders,  hx  and  wide, 
With  jewels,  gold,  and  paper  are  supplied. 

EMPEROR. 

You  've  given  our  empire  this  prosperity ; 
The  pay,  then,  equal  to  the  service  be ! 
The  soil  intrusted  to  your  keeping,  shall  you 
The  best  custodians  be,  to  guard  its  value. 
You  know  the  hoards,  well-kept,  of  all  the  land. 
And  when  men  dig,  't  is  you  must  give  command. 
Unite  then  now,  ye  masters  of  our  treasure. 
This,  your  new  dignity,  to  wear  with  pleasure. 
And  bring  the  Upper  World,  erewhile  asunder. 
In  happiest  conjunction  with  the  Under ! 

TREASURER. 

No  further  strife  shall  shake  our  joint  position ; 
I  like  to  have  as  partner  the  magician. 

{ExUt  itntk  Faust 


ACT  I.  6l 

EMPEROR. 

Man  after  man,  the  Court  will  I  endow : 

Let  each  confess  for  what  he  '11  spend,  and  how! 

PAGE  (receiving). 
I  '11  lead  a  jolly  life,  enjoy  good  cheer. 

A  SECOND  {.thesame), 
I  '11  buy  at  once  some  trinkets  for  my  dear. 

CHAMBERLAIN  {accepting). 

Wines  twice  as  good  shall  down  my  throat  go  trickling. 

A  SECOND  {the  same). 
I  feel  the  dice  within  my  pockets  tickling. 

KNIGHT  BANNERET  {reflectively). 
My  lands  and  castle  shall  be  free  of  debt 

ANOTHER  {the  sameY 
I  '11  add  to  other  wealth  the  wealth  I  get 

EMPEROR. 

1  Koped  the  gifts  to  bolder  deeds  would  beckon ; 
But  he  who  knows  you,  knows  whereon  to  reckon. 
I  see  that,  spite  of  all  this  treasure-burst, 
You  stay  exactly  as  you  were  at  first 

FOOL  {approaching). 
You  scatter  favors ;  grant  me  also  some  ! 

EMPEROR. 

1  hou  'rt  come  to  life  ?    'T  would  go  at  once  for  rum- 
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FOOL. 

The  magic  leaves !  I  don't  quite  comprehend. 

EMPEROR. 

That  I  believe ;  for  them  thou  'It  badly  spend. 

FOOL. 

There  others  drop:  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

EMPEROR. 

Just  pick  them  up !  they  &dl  to  thy  share,  too. 

\ExiL 

FOOL.      \ 

Five  thousand  crowns  are  mine  ?    How  unexpected ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Two-leggdd  winc-skin,  art  thou  resurrected  ? 

FOOL. 

Much  luck  I  've  had,  but  like  this  never  yet 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou  'rt  so  rejoiced,  it  puts  thee  in  a  sweat. 

FOOL. 

But  look  at  this,  is  't  money's-worth,  indeed  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

'T  will  bring  thee  what  thy  throat  and  belly  need. 

FOOL. 

And  cattle  can  I  buy,  and  house  and  land  ? 

MEPHLSTOPHELES. 

Of  course  !  just  make  an  offer  once,  off-hand  I 


ACT  r. 

FOOL. 

Castle  and  wood,  and  chase,  and  fishing  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'd  like  upon  Your  Worship  then  to  call 

FOOL. 

To-night  as  landed  owner  I  shall  sit 
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All! 


[ExU, 


MEPHISTOPHELES  (solus). 

Who  now  will  doubt  that  this  our  Fool  has  wit  ? 
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FAUST, 


V. 


A  GLOOMY  GALLERY. 
Faust.    Mephistopheles. 

mephistopheles. 

WHAT  wilt  thou  with  me  in  this  gloomy  gallery  ? 
Is  there  not  still  enough  of  sport 
There,  in  the  crowded,  motley  Court,  — 
Not  chance  for  tricks,  and  fun,  and  raillery  ? 

FAUST. 

Don't  tell  me  that !  —  In  our  old  days  the  fun  of  it 

Didst  thou  wear  out,  and  I  '11  have  none  of  it. 

Thy  wandering  here  and  there  is  planned 

Just  to  evade  what  I  demand. 

But  1  'm  tormented  something  to  obtain  ; 

The  Marshal  drives  me,  and  the  Chamberlain. 

The  Emperor  orders,  he  will  instantly 

Helen  and  Paris  here  before  him  see,  — 

The  model  forms  of  Man  and  Woman,  wearing, 

Distinctly  shown,  their  ancient  shape  and  bearing. 

Now  to  the  work  !     I  dare  not  break  my  word. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

So  thoughtlessly  to  promise  was  absurd. 


FAUST. 

Thou  hast  not,  comrade,  well  reflected 
What  comes  of  having  used  thy  powers  : 
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We  've  made  him  rich ;  't  is  now  expected 
That  we  amuse  his  idle  hours. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thou  deem*st  the  thing  is  quickly  fixed : 

Here  before  steeper  ways  we  're  standing ; 

With  strangest  spheres  wouldst  thou  be  mixed, 

And,  sinful,  addest  new  debts  to  the  old,  — 

Think*st  Helen  will  respond  to  thy  commanding 

As  freely  as  the  paper-ghosts  of  gold ! 

With  witches*-riches  and  with  spectre-pictures, 

And  changeling-dwarfs,  I  '11  give  no  cause  for  strictures ; 

But  DeviPs-darlings,  though  you  may  not  scold  'em, 

You  cannot  quite  as  heroines  behold  'em. 

FAUST. 

The  old  hand-organ  still  I  hear  thee  play ! 
From  thee  one  always  gets  uncertain  sense, 
The  father,  thou,  of  all  impediments  : 
For  every  means  thou  askest  added  pay. 
A  little  muttering,  and  the  thing  takes  place ; 
Ere  one  can  turn,  beside  us  here  her  shade  is. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  've  no  concern  with  the  old  heathen  race ; 
They  house  within  their  special  Hades.« 
Yet  there  's  a  way. 

FAUST. 

Speak,  nor  delay  thy  history ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Unwilling,  I  reveal  a  loftier  mystery.  — 

In  solitude  are  throned  the  Goddesses, 

No  Space  around  them.  Place  and  Time  still  less ; 

E 
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Only  to  speak  of  them  embarrasses. 
They  are  The  Mothers  !  ^ 

FAUST  {fcrrified). 

Mothers ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Hast  thou  dread  ? 

FAUST. 

The  Mothers !  Mothers  !  —  a  strange  word  is  said. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It  is  so.    Goddesses,  unknown  to  ye, 

The  Mortals,  —  named  by  us  unwillingly. 

Delve  in  the  deepest  depths  must  thou,  to  reach  them : 

'T  is  thine  own  fault  that  we  for  help  beseech  theuL 

FAUST. 

Where  is  the  way  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No  way !  —  To  the  Unreachable, 
Ne'er  to  be  trodden !     A  way  to  the  Unbeseechable, 
Never  to  be  besought !     Art  thou  prepared.'* 
There  are  no  locks,  no  latches  to  be  lifted  ; 
Through  endless  solitudes  shalt  thou  be  drifted. 
Hast  thou  through  soHtudes  and  deserts  fared  ? 

FAUST. 

I  think  't  were  best  to  spare  such  speeches ; 
They  smell  too  strongly  of  the  witches, 
Of  cheats  that  long  ago  insnared. 
Hjive  I  not  known  all  earthly  vanities  ? 
Learned  the  inane,  and  taught  inanities  ? 
When  as  I  felt  I  spake,  with  sense  as  guide, 
The  contradiction  doubly  shrill  replied ; 
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Enforced  by  odious  tricks,  have  I  not  fled 
To  solitudes  and  wildernesses  dread. 
And  that  I  might  not  live  alone,  unheeded. 
Myself  at  last  unto  the  Devil  deeded ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  hadst  thou  swum  to  farthest  verge  of  ocean, 
And  there  the  boundless  space  beheld. 
Still  hadst  thou  seen  wave  after  wave  in  modon. 
Even  though  impending  doom  thy  fear  compelled* 
Thou  hadst  seen  something,  —  in  the  beryl  dim 
Of  peace-lulled  seas  the  sportive  dolphins  swim ; 
Hadst  seen  the  flying  clouds,  sun,  moon,  and  star: 
Naught  shalt  thou  see  in  endless  Void  a^,  — 
Not  hear  thy  footstep  ^11,  nor  meet 
A  stable  spot  to  rest  thy  feet 

FAUST. 

Thou  speak'st,  as  of  all  mystagogues  the  chie^ 

Who  e'er  brought  faithful  neophytes  to  grief } 

Only  reversed :  —  I  to  the  Void  am  sent. 

That  Art  and  Power  therein  I  may  augment : 

To  use  me  like  the  cat  is  thy  desire, 

To  scratch  for  thee  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire. 

Come  on,  then !  we  'II  explore,  whatever  befall ; 

In  this,  thy  Nothing,  may  I  find  my  All !  -^.^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  '11  praise  thee,  ere  we  separate :  I  see 
Thou  knowest  the  Devil  thoroughly. 
Here,  take  this  key  !  ^s 

FAUST. 

That  little  thing  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Take  hold  of  it,  not  undervaluing ! 
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FAUST. 

It  glows,  it  shines,  —  increases  in  my  hand  I 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How  much  't  is  worth,  thou  soon  shalt  understand. 
The  Key  will  scent  the  true  place  from  all  others : 
Follow  it  down !  —  *t  will  lead  thee  to  the  Mothers. 

FAUST  {shuddeHngY 

The  Mothers  !    Like  a  blow  it  strikes  me  still ! 
What  is  the  word,  to  hear  which  makes  me  chill  ? 

liEPHISTOPHELES. 

Art  thou  so  weak,  disturbed  by  each  new  word  ? 
Wilt  only  hear  what  thou  'st  already  heard  ? 
To  wondrous  things  art  thou  so  used  already. 
Let  naught,  howe'er  it  sound,  make  thee  unsteady ! 

FAUST. 

Nathless  in  torpor  lies  no  good  for  me ; 
The  chill  of  dread  is  Man's  best  quality. 
Though  from  the  feeling  oft  the  world  may  fend  us, 
Deeply  we  feel,  once  smitten,  the  Tremendous. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Descend,  then !     I  could  also  say  :  Ascend ! 
*T  were  all  the  same.     Escape  from  the  Created 
To  shapeless  forms  in  liberated  spaces  ! 
Enjoy  what  long  ere  this  was  dissipated  ! 
There  whirls  the  press,  like  clouds  on  clouds  unfolding ; 
Then  with  stretched  arm  swing  high  the  key  thou  'rt 
holding ! 

FAUST  {inspired). 

Good  !  grasping  firmly,  fresher  strength  I  win  : 
My  breast  expands,  let  the  great  work  begin  ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

At  last  a  blazing  tripod  tells  thee  this, 

That  there  the  utterly  deepest  bottom  is. 

Its  light  to  thee  will  then  the  Mothers  show,  \ 

Some  in  their  seats,  the  others  stand  or  go, 

At  their  own  will :  Formation,  Transformation,      j 

The  Eternal  Mind's  eternal  recreation, 

Forms  of  all  creatures,  —  there  are  floating  free. 

They  *11  see  thee  not ;  for  only  wraiths  they  see. 

So  pluck  up  heart,  —  the  danger  then  is  great,  — 

Go  to  the  tripod  ere  thou  hesitate. 

And  touch  it  with  the  key ! 

|Faust,  with  the  key^  assumes  a  decidedly  afmmanding  atti* 
tude.    Mephistophelbs,  observing  him.) 

So,  that  is  right  I 
It  will  adhere,  and  follow  thee  to  light 
Composedly  mounting,  by  thy  luck  upborne. 
Before  they  notice  it,  shalt  thou  return. 
When  thou  the  tripod  hither  hast  conveyed. 
Then  call  the  hero,  heroine,  from  the  shade,  — 
The  first  that  ever  such  a  deed  perfected : 
*T  is  done,  and  thou  thereto  hast  been  selected. 
For  instantly,  by  magic  process  warmed. 
To  gods  the  incense-mist  shall  be  transformed. 

FAUST. 

What  further  now  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Downward  thy  being  strain ! 
Stamp  and  descend,  stamping  thou  'It  rise  again. 

(Faust  stamps^  and  sinks  out  0/ sight.) 

If  only,  by  the  key,  he  something  learn  ! 
I  'm  curious  to  see  if  he  return. 
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FAUST. 


VI. 


BRILLIANTLY  LIGHTED  HALLS. 


Emperor  and  Princes.     The   Court  in  Move- 

BfENT. 
CHAMBERLAIN  {to  MEPHISTOPHELES). 

THE  spirit-scene  you  Ve  promised,  still  you  owe  us ; 
Our  Lord  's  impatient ;  come,  the  phantasm  show 
us! 

LORD  HIGH  STEWARD. 

Just  now  His  Gracious  Self  did  question  me : 
Delay  not,  nor  offend  His  Majesty ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  comrade  's  gone  to  set  the  work  in  motion ; 

How  to  begin,  he  has  the  proper  notion. 

In  secret  he  the  charms  must  cull. 

Must  labor  with  a  fervor  tragic : 

Who  would  that  treasure  lift,  the  Beautiful, 

Requires  the  highest  Art,  the  sage's  Magic. 

LORD   HIGH   STEWARD. 

What  arts  you  need,  is  all  the  same  to  me ; 
The  Emperor  wills  that  you  should  ready  be. 

A   BLONDE    (io  MEPHISTOPHELES). 

One  word.  Sir  !     Here  you  see  a  visage  fair,  — 

In  sorry  summer  I  another  wear  ! 

There  sprout  a  hundred  brown  and  reddish  freckles, 
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And  vex  my  lily  skin  with  ugly  speckles. 
A  cure ! 

MEPHISTOPHBLES. 

'T  is  pity !    Shining  fair,  yet  smitten,  — 
Spotted,  when  May  comes,  like  a  panther-ldtten ! 
Take  frog-spawn,  tongues  of  toads,  which  cohobate, 
Under  the  full  moon  deftly  distillate, 
And,  when  it  wanes,  apply  the  mixture : 
Next  spring,  the  spots  will  be  no  more  a  fixture. 

A   BRUNETTE. 

To  sponge  upon  you,  what  a  crowd  's  advancing ! 
I  beg  a  remedy :  a  frozen  foot 
Annoys  me  much,  in  walking  as  in  dancing ; 
And  awkwardly  I  manage  to  salute. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  gentle  kick  permit,  then,  from  my  foot !  '^ 

THE  BRUNETTE. 

Well,  —  that  might  happen,  when  the  two  are  lovers. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  kick  a  more  important  meaning  covers : 
Similia  similibus^  when  one  is  sick. 
The  foot  cures  foot,  each  limb  its  hurt  can  palliate ; 
Come  near !   Take  heed !  and,  pray  you,  don*t  retaliate ! 

THE  BRUNETTE  [screaming. 

Oh !  oh !  it  stings !    That  was  a  fearful  kick, 
Like  hoof  of  horse. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  it  has  cured  you,  quick. 
To  dance  whene'er  you  please,  you  now  are  able ; 
To  press  your  lover's  foot,  beneath  the  table. 
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LADY  (pressing forwards). 

Make  room  for  me  I    Too  great  is  my  affliction, 
My  tortures  worse  than  those  described  in  fiction : 
His  bliss,  till  yesterday,  was  in  my  glances. 
But  now  he  turns  his  back,  and  spins  with  her  romances^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  matter  's  grave,  but  listen  unto  me ! 

Draw  near  to  him  with  gentle,  soft  advances ; 

Then  take  this  coal  and  mark  him  stealthily 

On  mantle,  shoulder,  sleeve,  —  though  ne'er  so  slight, 

Yet  penitent  at  once  his  heart  will  be. 

The  coal  thereafter  you  must  straightway  swallow. 

And  let  no  sip  of  wine  or  water  follow : 

He  '11  sigh  before  your  door  this  very  night 

THE  LADY. 

It  is  not  poison,  sure  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {offended). 

Respect,  where  it  is  due  ! 
To  get  such  coals,  you  'd  travel  many  a  mile : 
They  're  from  the  embers  of  a  funeral  pile, 
The  fires  whereof  we  once  more  hotly  blew. 

PAGE. 

I  love,  yet  still  am  counted  adolescent. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  [aside). 

I  know  not  whom  to  listen  to,  at  present. 

[To  the  Page.) 

Let  not  the  younger  girls  thy  fancies  fetter; 

Those  well  in  years  know  how  to  prize  thee  better.  — 

{Others  crowd  around  him.) 

Already  others  ?     'T  is  a  trial,  sooth  ! 
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I  '11  help  myself,  at  last,  with  naked  truth  — 
The  worst  device !  —  so  great  my  misery. 

0  Mothers !  Mothers !  let  but  Faust  go  free  I 

( Gcuung  around  him^ 

The  lights  are  burning  dimly  in  the  hall, 
The  Court  is  moving  onward,  one  and  all : 

1  see  them  march,  according  to  degrees, 
Through  long  arcades  and  distant  galleries. 
Now  they  assemble  in  the  ample  space 

Of  the  Knights'  Hall ;  yet  hardly  all  find  place. 
The  breadth  of  walls  is  hung  with  arras  rich. 
And  armor  gleams  from  every  nook  and  niche. 
Here,  I  should  think,  there  needs  no  magic  word : 
The  ghosts  wiU  come,  and  of  their  own  accord. 
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FAUST, 


VII. 

HALL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS,  DIMLY  LIGHTEDi 

( The  Emperor  and  Court  have  entered.) 

HERALD.47 

MINE  ancient  office,  to  proclaim  the  action. 
Is  by  the  spirits*  secret  influence  thwarted : 
One  tries  in  vain ;  such  wildering  distraction 
Can't  be  explained,  or  reasonably  reported. 
The  chairs  are  ranged,  the  seats  are  ready  all : 
The  Emperor  sits,  fronting  the  lofty  wall. 
Where  on  the  tapestry  the  battles  he 
Of  the  great  era  may  with  comfort  see. 
Here  now  are  all  —  Prince,  Court,  and  their  belonging. 
Benches  on  benches  in  the  background  thronging ; 
And  lovers,  too,  in  these  dim  hours  enchanted. 
Beside  their  loved  ones  lovingly  are  planted. 
And  now,  since  all  have  found  convenient  places, 
We  're  ready  :  let  the  spirits  show  their  faces  • 

Trumpets. 


ASTROLOGER. 

Begin  the  Drama  !     'T  is  the  Sire's  command : 
Ye  walls,  be  severed  straightway,  and  expand  ! 
Naught  hinders  ;  magic  answers  our  desire  : 
The  arras  flies,  as  shrivelled  up  by  fire ; 
The  walls  are  split,  unfolded :  in  the  gloom 
A  theatre  appears  to  be  created  : 


ACT  /. 

By  mystic  light  are  we  illuminated. 
And  I  ascend  to  the  proscenium. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 
(rising  to  viiw  in  the  promoter's  box). 

I  hope  to  win,  as  prompter,  general  glory ; 
For  prompting  is  the  Devil's  oratory. 

( To  tht  Astrologer,) 

Thou  know'st  the  tune  and  time  the  stars  that  lead; 
Thou  wilt  my  whispers  like  a  master  heed. 

ASTROLOGER. 

By  power  miraculous,  we  here  behold 

A  massive  temple  of  the  days  of  old. 

Like  Atlas,  who  erewhile  the  heavens  upbore, 

The  serried  columns  stand,  an  ample  store : 

Well  may  they  for  the  weight  of  stone  suffice. 

Since  two  might  bear  a  mighty  edifice. 

ARCHITECT.^ 

That  the  antique  ?    As  fine  it  can't  be  rated ; 
I  'd  sooner  style  it  awkward,  over-weighted. 
Coarse  is  called  noble,  and  unwieldy,  grand : 
Give  me  the  slender  shafts  that  soar,  expand  1 
To  lift  the  mind,  a  pointed  arch  may  boast ; 
Such  architecture  edifies  us  most 

ASTROLOGER. 

Receive  with  reverence  the  star-granted  hours ; 
Let  magic  words  bind  Reason's  restless  powers, 
But  in  return  unbind,  to  circle  free, 
The  wings  of  splendid,  daring  Phantasy  ! 
What  you  have  boldly  wished,  see  now  achieved  I 
Impossible  't  is — therefore  to  be  believed. 


76  FAUST, 

(Faust  rises  to  view  on  the  other  side  of  the  proscenium,) 

In  priestly  surplice,  crowned,  a  marvellous  man, 
He  now  fulfils  what  he  in  faith  began. 
With  him,  a  tripod  from  the  gulf  comes  up : 
I  scent  the  incense-odors  from  the  cup. 
He  arms  himself,  the  work  to  consecrate, 
And  henceforth  it  can  be  but  fortimate. 

FAUST  {sublimely). 

Ye  Mothers,  in  your  name,  who  set  your  throne 
In  boundless  Space,  eternally  alone. 
And  yet  companioned !    All  the  forms  of  Being, 
In  movement,  lifeless,  ye  are  round  you  seeing. 
Whatever  once  was,  there  bums  and  brightens  free 
In  splendor  —  for  *t  would  fain  eternal  be;  « 
And  ye  allot  it,  with  all-potent  might. 
To  Day's  pavilions  and  the  vaults  of  Night 
Life  seizes  some,  along  his  gracious  course  ; 
Others  arrests  the  bold  Magician's  force  ; 
And  he,  bestowing  as  his  faith  inspires, 
Displays  the  Marvellous,  that  each  desires. 

ASTROLOGER. 

• 

The  glowing  key  has  scarcely  touched  the  cup, 

And  lo !  through  all  the  space,  a  mist  rolls  up  : 

It  creeps  about,  and  like  a  cloudy  train, 

Spreads,  rounding,  narrowing,  parting,  closed  again. 

And  now,  behold  a  spirit-master}:)iece  ! 

Music  is  born  from  every  wandering  fleece. 

The  tones  of  air,  I  know  not  how  they  flow ; 

Where'er  they  move  all  things  melodious  grow. 

The  pillared  shaft,  the  triglyph  even  rings  : 

I  think,  indeed,  the  whole  bright  temple  sings. 

The  vapors  settle ;  as  the  light  film  clears, 

A  beauteous  youth,  with  rhythmic  step,  appears. 


ACT  I. 

Here  ends  my  task ;  his  name  I  need  not  tell : 
Who  doth  not  know  the  gentle  Paris  well  ?  ^ 

LADY. 

O,  what  a  youthful  bloom  and  strength  I  see  I 

A  SECOND. 

Fresh  as  a  peach,  and  full  of  juice,  is  he ! 

A  THIRD. 

The  finely  drawn,  the  sweetly  swelling  lip ! 

A  FOURTH. 

From  such  a  cup,  no  doubt,  you  'd  like  to  sip  ? 

A  FIFTH. 

He  's  handsome,  if  a  little  unrefined. 

A   SIXTH. 

He  might  be  somewhat  gracefuUer,  to  my  mind. 

KNIGHT. 

The  shepherd  I  detect ;  I  find  him  wearing 
No  traces  of  the  Prince,  or  courtly  bearing. 

ANOTHER. 

O,  yes !  half-naked  is  the  youth  not  bad ; 
But  let  us  see  him  first  in  armor  clad  I 

LADY. 

He  seats  himself,  with  such  a  gentle  grace  1 

KNIGHT. 

You  'd  find  his  lap,  perchance,  a  pleasant  place  ? 
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ANOTHER. 

He  lifts  his  arm  so  lightly  o'er  his  head. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

'T  is  not  allowed :  how  thoroughly  ill-bred  1 

LADY. 

You  lords  find  fault  with  all  things  evermore. 

CHABfBERLAIN. 

To  stretch  and  yawn  before  the  Emperor ! 

LADY. 

He  only  acts :  he  thinks  he 's  quite  alone. 

CHABfBERLAIN. 

Even  the  play  should  be  politely  shown. 

LADY. 

Now  sleep  falls  on  the  graceful  youth  so  sweetly. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

Now  will  he  snore  :  't  is  natural,  completely ! 

YOUNG  LADY. 

Mixed  with  the  incense-steam,  what  odor  precious 
Steals  to  my  bosom,  and  my  heart  refreshes  ? 

OLDER   LADY. 

Forsooth,  it  penetrates  and  warms  the  feeling ! 
It  comes  from  him. 

OLDEST   LADY. 

His  flower  of  youth,  unsealing, 
It  is  :  Youth's  fine  ambrosia,  ripe,  unfading, 
The  atmosphere  around  his  form  pervading. 
(  Helena  comes  forward. ) 


ACT  L  79 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

So,  that  is  she  ?    My  sleep  she  would  not  waste : 
She 's  pretty,  truly,  but  she 's  not  my  taste. 

ASTROLOGER. 

There  *s  nothing  more  for  me  to  do,  I  trow ; 
As  man  of  honor,  I  confess  it  now. 
The  Beauty  comes,  and  had  I  tongues  of  fire,  — 
So  many  songs  did  Beauty  e'er  inspire,  — 
Who  sees  her,  of  his  wits  is  dispossessed. 
And  who  possessed  her  was  too  highly  blessed. 

FAUST.  -         1 

Have  I  still  eyes  ?    Deep  in  my  being  springs  | 

The  fount  of  Beauty,  in  a  torrent  pouring ! 

A  heavenly  gain  my  path  of  terror  brings. 

The  world  was  void,  and  shut  to  my  exploring,  — 

And,  since  my  priesthood,  how  hath  it  been  graced ! 

Enduring  't  is,  desirable,  firm-based. 

And  let  my  breath  of  being  blow  to  waste. 

If  I  for  thee  unlearn  my  sacred  duty  ! 

The  form,  that  long  erewhile  my  fancy  captured,*"  ,- 

That  from  the  magic  mirror  so  enraptured. 

Was  but  a  frothy  phantom  of  such  beauty ! 

'T  is  Thou,  to  whom  the  stir  of  all  my  forces, 

The  essence  of  my  passion's  courses,  — 

Love,  fancy,  worship,  madness,  —  here  I  render !       y 

MEPHISTOPHELES  [Jrom  the  box). 

Be  calm !  —  you  lose  your  role,  to  be  so  tender ! 

OLDER   LADY. 

Tall  and  well-formed !    Too  small  the  head,  alone. 

YOUNGER  LADY. 

Just  see  her  foot !    A  heavier  ne'er  was  shown. 


PriDcwMi  of  DCT  Btyio  I  ire  oncn  wc&s 
Fkom  bnd  to  foot  abe 's  beuttUiil,  I  men. 

coniiEs. 
Sbx  nesr  die  sleeper  steali,  M  soft  w>d  aly. 

LADT. 

How  v^,  near  Hut  yantfafiil  pnritj  I 

POST. 

Her  beauty's  light  l>  on  him  Eke  a  dam. 

LAST. 

Eadyoiiaa  and  Lmis — ai  diey  *?«  dnm  I 

POST. 

Quite  right !    The  yielding  goddess  seems  to  sink. 
And  o'er  him  bend,  iiis  balmy  breath  to  drink. 
Enviable  fate  —  a  Idss !  —  the  cup  is  full ! 

DUENHA. 

Before  all  people ! — that  is  more  than  cooL 

FAUST, 

A  fearful  favor  to  the  boy ! 

MEPHISTOPHBLjeS. 

Be  still.' 
Suffer  the  shade  to  do  whate'er  it  will ! 

COWBTIER. 

She  slips  away,  l^ht-footed :  he  awakes. 

LADY. 

Just  as  I  thought !    Another  look  she  takes. 


ACT  L  8i 

COURTIER. 

He  stares :  what  haps,  to  him  a  marvel  is. 

LADY. 

But  none  to  her,  what  she  before  her  sees  I 

COURTIER. 

She  turns  around  to  him  with  dignity. 

LADY. 

I  see,  she  means  to  put  him  through  his  paces : 

All  men,  in  such  a  case,  act  stupidly. 

Then,  too,  he  thinks  that  first  he  's  won  her  graces. 

KNIGHT. 

Majestically  fine !  —  She  pleases  me. 

LADY. 

The  courtesan !    How  very  vulgar  she  I 

PAGE. 

Just  where  he  is,  is  where  I  M  like  to  be ! 

COURTIER. 

Who  would  not  fain  be  caught  in  such  sweet  meshes  ? 

LADY. 

Through  many  a  hand  hath  passed  that  jewel  precious ; 
The  gilding,  too,  is  for  the  most  part  gone. 

ANOTHER. 

She  has  been  worthless  from  her  tenth  year  on. 

KNIGHT. 

Each  takes  the  best  that  chance  for  him  obtains ; 
I  'd  be  contented  with  these  fair  remains. 

4*  F 


82  FA  UST. 

A  LEARNED  MAN. 

I  freely  own,  though  I  distinctly  see, 
'T  is  doubtful  if  the  genuine  one  she  be. 
The  Present  leads  us  to  exaggeration, 
And  I  hold  ^t  the  written,  old  relation. 
I  read  that,  truly,  ere  her  bloom  was  blighted, 
The  Trojan  gray-beards  greatiy  she  delighted 
And  here,  methinks,  it  tallies  perfectiy : 
I  am  not  young,  yet  she  delighteth  me. 

ASTROLOGER. 

No  more  a  boy !    A  bold,  heroic  form, 
He  clasps  her,  who  can  scarce  resist  the  storm. 
With  arm  grown  strong  he  lifts  her  high  and  free : 
Means  he  to  bear  her  ofiE  ? 

FAUST. 

Rash  fool,  let  be ! 
Thou  dar'st?     Thou  hcar'st  not?     Hold!  — I  *11  be 
obeyed. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  spectral  drama  thou  thyself  hast  made ! 

ASTROLOGER. 

A  word  more !     After  all  we  've  seen  to-day, 
I  call  the  piece :  The  Rape  of  Helena.^ 

FAUST.  , 

What !    Rape  ?    Am  I  for  nothing  here  .'*    To  stead  me, 

Is  not  this  key  still  shining  in  my  hand  ? 

Through  realms  of  terror,  wastes,  and  waves  it  led  me, 

Through  solitudes,  to  where  I  firmly  stand. 

Here  foothold  is  !     Realities  here  centre  ! 

The  strife  with  spirits  here  the  mind  may  venture, 

And  on  its  grand,  its  double  lordship  enter ! 


ACT  /.  83 

How  iax  she  was,  and  nearer,  how  dirine ! 

I  11  rescue  her,  and  make  her  doubly  mine. 

Ye  Mothers !  Mothers !  crown  this  wild  endeavor ! 

Who  knows  her  once  must  hold  her,  and  forever  I 

ASTROLOGER. 

What  art  thou  doing,  Faust  ?    O,  look  at  him ! 
He  seizes  her :  the  form  is  growing  dinL 
He  turns  the  key  against  the  youth,  and,  lol 
It  touches  him  —    Woe  *s  me !    Away  now !    Woe  on 
woe! 

(Expiosion.    Faust  lUs  upon  the  earth.     The  Spirits  dissohi 

in  vapor  ^ 

BIEPHISTOPHELES 

(taking  Faust  upon  his  shoulders). 

You  have  it  now !    One's  self  with  fools  to  hamper. 
At  last  even  on  the  Devil  puts  a  damper. 

Darkness.     TUmuit. 


ACT    II. 


A  HIGHtAICCHEI^  narrow,  GOTHIC  CHAM- 
BER, FORMERLY  FAUSTS,  UNCHANGED^ 


oHatltifuatiiibeJ). 

LIE  there,  ill-staired !  seduced,  unwise, 
To  bonds  that  surely  hold  the  lover  1 
Whom  Helena  shall  par^yze 
Not  sooa  his  reason  will  recover. 

{Looking  areund  kait. ) 

1  look  about,  and  through  the  glimmer 

Unchanged,  uninjured,  alt  appears : 

The  colored  window-panes,  methinks,  are  dimmer, 

The  cobwebs  have  increased  with  years. 

The  ink  is  dry,  the  paper  old  and  brown, 

But  each  thing  in  its  place  I  lind : 

Even  the  quiU  is  here  laid  down, 

Wherewith  his  compact  with  the  Devil  he  signed. 

Yea,  deeper  in,  the  barrel 's  red 

With  trace  of  blood  I  coaxed  hiro  then  to  shed. 

A  thing  so  totally  unique 

The  great  collectors  would  go  iar  to  seek. 


ACT  11. 


8S 


Half  from  its  hook  the  old  fur-robe  is  foiling, 
That  ancient  joke  of  mine  recalling, 
How  once  I  taught  the  boy  such  truth 
As  still,  it  may  be,  nourishes  the  youth. 
The  wish  returns,  with  zest  acuter. 
Aided  by  thee,  thou  rough  disguise,  . 
Once  more  to  take  on  airs  as  college  tutor, 
As  one  infallible  in  one's  own  eyes. 
The  savans  this  assurance  know : 
The  Devil  lost  it,  long  ago ! 

{He  shakes  the  fur  which  he  has  taken  down :  moths,  crickets, 

and  beetles  fly  out.) 

CHORUS  OF  INSECTS. 

Welcome,  and  hail  to  thee ! 
Patron,  to-day : 
We  're  flying  and  humming. 
We  hear  and  obey. 
Singly  and  silently 
Us  thou  hast  sown  ; 
Hither,  by  thousands, 
Father,  we  've  flown. 
The  imp  in  the  bosom 
Is  snugly  concealed ; 
But  lice  in  the  fur-coat 
Are  sooner  revealed. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What  glad  surprise  I  feel,  from  this  young  life  bestowed ' 
One  reaps  in  time,  if  one  has  only  sowed. 
Once  more  I  '11  shake  the  ancient  fleeces  out : 
Still  here  and  there  a  chance  one  flies  about.  — 
Off,  and  around '  in  hundred  thousand  nooks 
Hasten  to  hide  yourselves  —  among  the  books. 
There,  in  the  pasteboard's  wormy  holes. 


86  FAUST. 

Here,  in  the  smoky  parchment  scrolls, 
In  dusty  jars,  that  broken  lie. 
And  yonder  skull  with  empty  eye. 
In  all  this  trash  and  mould  unmatched. 
Crotchets  forever  must  be  hatched.** 

(Hikputs  on  the  fur-tnanUe,) 

Come,  once  again  upon  my  shoulders  fedl  I  ' 

Once  more  am  I  the  Principal. 

But  *t  is  no  good  to  ape  the  college ; 

For  where  are  those  who  will  my  claim  acknowledge  ? 

(He pulls  the  bell^  which  gives  out  a  shrill,  penetrating  sounds 
causing  the  halls  to  tremble  and  the  doors  to  fly  open,) 

FAMULUS 

{tottering  hither  down  the  long,  dark  gallery). 

What  a  sound !     What  dreadful  quaking ! 
Stairs  are  rocking,  walls  are  shaking ; 
Through  the  colored  windows  brightening 
I  behold  the  sudden  lightning; 
Floors  above  me  crack  and  rumble, 
Lime  and  lumber  round  me  tumble. 
And  the  door,  securely  bolted, 
Is  by  magic  force  unfolded.  — 
There  !     How  terrible  !  a  Giant 
Stands  in  Faust's  old  fur,  defiant ! 
As  he  looks,  and  beckons  thither, 
I  could  fall,  my  senses  wither. 
Shall  I  fly,  or  shall  I  wait  ? 
What,  O  what  shall  be  my  fate  ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {beckonittg). 
Come  hither.  Friend !     Your  name  is  Nicodemus. 

.     FAMULUS. 

Most  honored  Sir,  such  is  my  name  —  Oremus  / 


HEPHISTOFHELES. 

Dispense  vith  that ! 

FAMULUS. 

O  joy  t  you  know  me  yet 

HEPHISTOFHELES. 

Old,  and  a  student  still,  —  I  don't  forget. 

Most  mossy  Sir  t    Also  a  learned  man 

Continues  study,  since  naught  else  he  can. 

T  is  thus  one  builds  a  moderate  house  of  cards ; 

The  greatest  minds  ne'er  end  them,  afterwards. 

Your  master  is  a  skilful  fellow,  though ; 

The  noble  Doctor  Wagner  all  must  know. 

The  first  in  all  the  learned  world  is  he, 

Who  now  together  holds  it  potentiy. 

Wisdom  increasing,  daily  making  clearer. 

How  thirst  for  knowledge  listener  and  hearerl 

A  mighty  crowd  around  him  flocks. 

None  for  the  rostrum  e'er  were  meeter: 

The  keys  he  holds  as  doth  Saint  Peter, 

The  Under  and  the  Upper  he  unlocks. 

His  light  above  all  others  sparkles  surer. 

No  name  or  fame  beside  him  lives : 

Even  that  of  Faust  has  grown  obscurer ; 

T  is  he  alone  invents  and  gives. 

PAHULtlS. 

Pardon,  most  honored  Sir!  if  I  am  daring 

To  contradict  you,  in  declaring 

All  that  upon  the  subject  has  no  bearing; 

For  modesty  is  his  allot  led  pari. 

The  incomprehensible  disappearing 

Of  that  great  man  to  him  is  most  uncheering; 

From  his  return  he  hopes  new  strength  and  joy  of  heart 


^^^^^H 

H 

a 

r 

As  in  Ihe 

Since  he '; 
Waits  for 
To  ventur 
What  star 

FAUST.                                       ^^H 

days  of  Doctor  Faiut,  the  room,                 ^^^H 
5  away,  all  things  unchanged,                         ^^^H 
its  master,  long  estranged.                              ^^^H 
e  in,  I  scarce  presume.  —                             ^^^H 
s  must  govern  Dow  the  skies  '.                         ^^^H 

The  doori»sts  tnmbled,  bohB  wop  •UfOMl: 
YoD  bad  not  aOmd,  odunriw. 


Wlwn  oiajr  Ui  pnant  dwalUiig  ber 
iMdlBBlDhtat    firi^UBtoowl 


HIa  prafafiMoa  li  K  ItBtn  I 

I  do  not  dare  to  fnterveab 

For  months,  his  tune  unto  the  great  work  giving, 

In  most  secluded  silence  he  is  living. 

The  daintiest  of  distinguished  learners, 

His  face  is  like  a  charcoal-burner's, 

From  nose  to  ears  all  black  and  deadened ; 

His  eyes  from  blowing  flames  are  reddened : 

Thus  he,  each  moment,  pants  and  longs, 

And  music  make  the  clattering  tongs. 

HBPHtSTOFKBLES. 

An  entrance  why  should  he  deny  me  f 
1 11  expetUte  bis  luck,  if  he  II  but  try  me  ! 

{ThtTtMVLVigoaaff:  VlKnasK>FaxLB&  ttait  JUmidf  witk 
gravilji.) 
Scarce  have  I  taken  my  position  here, 
When  there,  behind,  1  see  a  guest  appear. 
I  know  him ;  he  is  of  the  school  new-founded, 
And  his  presumption  will  be  quite  unbounded. 


ACT  IL 

BACCALAUREUS  ss  {storming  along  the  corridor). 

Doors  and  entrances  are  open ! 

Well,  —  at  last  there  *s  ground  for  hoping 

That  no  more,  in  mouldy  lumber, 

Death-like,  doth  the  Living  slumber, 

To  himself  privations  giving. 

Till  he  dies  of  very  living  I 

All  this  masonry,  I  'm  thinking. 
To  its  overthrow  is  sinking ; 
And,  unless  at  once  we  hurry, 
Us  will  crash  and  ruin  bury. 
Daring  though  I  be,  't  were  murther 
Should  I  dare  to  venture  fiuther. 

What  is  that  I  see  before  me  ? 

Here,  (what  years  have  since  rolled  o'er  me !) 

Shy  and  unsophisticated, 

I  as  honest  freshman  waited ; 

Here  I  let  the  gray-beards  guide  me. 

Here  their  babble  edified  me ! 

Out  of  dry  old  volumes  preaching, 
What  they  knew,  they  lied  in  teaching ; 
What  they  knew,  themselves  believed  not. 
Stealing  life,  that  years  retrieved  not 
What !  —  in  yonder  cell  benighted 
One  still  sits,  obscurely  lighted ! 

Nearer  now,  I  see,  astounded. 
Still  he  sits,  with  furs  surrounded,  — 
Truly,  as  I  saw  him  last, 
Roughest  fleeces  round  him  cast! 
Then  adroit  he  seemed  to  be. 
Not  yet  understood  by  me : 
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FAUST, 

But  tcHlay  't  will  naught  avail  him — 
O,  I  '11  neither  fear  nor  fail  him ! 


If,  ancient  Sir,  that  bald  head,  sidewards  bending. 
Hath  not  been  dipped  in  Lethe's  river  cold, 
See,  hitherward,  your  grateful  scholar  wending, 
Outgrown  the  academic  rods  of  old. 
You  Ve  here,  as  then  when  I  began ; 
But  /  am  now  another  man. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  'm  glad  my  bell  your  visit  brought  me. 

Your  talents,  then,  I  rated  high ; 

The  worm,  the  chrysalid  soon  taught  me 

The  future  brilliant  butterfly. 

Your  curly  locks  and  ruffle-laces 

A  childish  pleasure  gave ;  you  wooed  the  graces. 

A  queue,  I  think,  you  Ve  never  worn  ? 

But  now  your  head  is  cropped  and  shorn. 

Quite  bold  and  resolute  you  appear. 

But  don't  go,  absolute^  home  from  here !  ^ 

BACCALAUREUS. 

Old  master,  in  your  old  place  leaning, 
Think  how  the  time  has  sped,  the  while ! 
Spare  me  your  words  of  double  meaning ! 
We  take  them  now  in  quite  another  style. 
You  teased  and  vexed  the  honest  youth ; 
You  found  it  easy  then,  in  truth, 
To  do  what  no  one  dares,  to-day. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If  to  the  young  the  simple  truth  we  say, 
The  green  ones  find  it  nowise  pleasant  play. 
But  afterwards,  when  years  are  over, 
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And  they  the  truth  through  their  own  hide  discover, 
Then  they  conceive,  themselves  have  found  it  out : 
^  The  master  was  a  fool ! ''  one  hears  them  shout 

BACCALAUREUS. 

A  rogue,  perhaps !    What  teacher  will  declare 
The  truth  to  us,  exactly  fair  and  square  ? 
Each  knows  the  way  to  lessen  or  exceed  it, 
Now  stem,  now  lively,  as  the  children  need  it 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  a  time  to  learn ; 
But  you  are  skilled  to  teach,  I  now  discern. 
Since  many  a  moon,  some  circles  of  the  sun, 
The  riches  of  experience  you  have  won. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

Experience !  mist  and  froth  alone  ! 
Nor  with  the  mind  at  all  coequal : 
Confess,  what  one  has  always  known 
Is  not  worth  knowing,  in  the  sequel ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (after  a  pause). 

It  *s  long  seemed  so  to  me.     I  was  a  fool : 
My  shallowness  I  now  must  ridicule. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

I  'm  glad  of  that !     I  hear  some  reason  yet— » 
The  first  old  man  of  sense  I  ever  met ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  sought  for  hidden  treasures,  grand  and  golden, 
And  hideous  coals  and  ashes  were  my  share. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

Confess  that  now  your  skull,  though  bald  and  olden, 
Is  worth  no  more  than  is  yon  empty,  there ! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES  (amiabiy), 
Know'st  thou,  my  friend,  how  rude  thou  art  to  me  ? 

BACCALAUREUS. 

One  lies,  in  German,  would  one  courteous  be. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
{wheeling  his  chair  still  nearer  to  the  proscenium^  to  the  spec* 

tators). 

Up  here  am  I  deprived  of  light  and  air : 
Shall  I  find  shelter  down  among  you  there  ? 

BACCALAUREUS. 

It  is  presumptuous,  that  one  will  try 

Still  to  be  something,  when  the  time  *s  gone  by. 

Man's  life  lives  in  his  blood,  and  where,  in  sooth^ 

So  stirs  the  blood  as  in  the  veins  of  youth  } 

There  living  blood  in  freshest  power  pulsates, 

And  newer  life  from  its  own  life  creates. 

Then  something 's  done,  then  moves  and  works  the  man  •, 

The  weak  fall  out,  the  sturdy  take  the  van. 

While  half  the  world  beneath  our  yoke  is  brou^Tjht, 

What,    then,    have    you    accomplished  ?      Nodded  — 

thought  — 
Dreamed,  and  considered  —  plan,  and  always  plan  ! 
Age  is  an  ague-fever,  it  is  clear, 
With  chills  of  moody  want  and  dread ; 
When  one  has  passed  his  thirtieth  year. 
One  then  is  just  the  same  as  dead.57 
'T  were  best,  betimes,  to  put  you  out  o'  the  way. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  Devil,  here,  has  nothing  more  to  say. 

HACCALAUREUS. 

Save  through  my  will,  no  Devil  can  there  be. 


IlEfRIBTOFHELES  (atide). 

The  Devil,  though,  will  trip  thee  presently  1 

.     BACCALAURBUS.  — -.^^ 

This  is  Youth's  noblest  calling  and  roost  fit  1        I 

The  world  was  not,  ere  I  created  it ; 

The  sun  I  drew  from  out  the  orient  sea ; 

The  moon  began  her  changeful  course  with  me; 

The  Day  put  on  his  shining  robes,  to  greet  me  j  \  's.' 

The  Earth  grew  green,  and  burst  in  flower  to  roeet  m^   ^\t-  \ 

And  when  I  beckoned,  from  the  primal  night  i 

The  stars  unveiled  their  splendors  to  my  ught. 

Who,  save  myself,  to  you  deliverance  brought 

From  commonplaces  of  restricted  thought? 

I,  proud  and  free,  even  as  dictates  my  mind. 

Follow  with  joy  the  inward  light  1  find,  ; 

And  speed  along,  in  mine  own  ecstasy,  / 

Darkness  behind,  the  Glory  leading  me  1  / 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Go  hence,  magnificent  Original !  — 
What  grief  on  thee  would  insight  cast  I  ' 

Who  can  think  wise  or  stupid  things  at  all, 
That  were  not  thought  already  in  the  Past?s» 
Yet  even  from  him  we  're  not  in  special  peril ; 
He  will,  erelong,  to  other  thoughts  incline : 
The  must  may  foam  absurdly  in  the  barrel, 
NaChlcss  it  turns  at  last  to  wine. 

(  To  tki  yeuHger  parlirrt,  vihkh  dati  HVt  af/'land.) 

My  words,  1  see,  have  left  you  cold  ; 
For  you,  my  children,  it  may  fall  so : 
Consider  now,  the  Devil 's  old ; 
To  understand  him,  be  old  also ! 
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FAUST, 


11. 


LABORATORY. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  extensive^  ponderom 
apparatus  for  fantastic  purposes, 

WAGNER  (at  the  furnace). 

THE  loud  bell  chimes  with  fearful  clangor, 
The  sooty  walls  feel  the  vibration ; 
Soon  must  the  long  suspense  be  ended 
Of  my  most  earnest  expectation. 
It  shines,  the  darknesses  are  rended  : 
Within  the  phial^s  inmost  chamber 
It  gleams,  as  doth  a  living  ember,  — 
Yea,  a  carbuncle,  burning,  bright'ning, 
It  rays  the  darkness  with  its  lightning. 
Now  white  and  clear  the  lustres  blend ! 
O  that  I  hold,  nor  lose  it  more  ! 
Ah,  God !  what  rattles  at  the  door  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {entering). 
Welcome  !     I  mean  it  as  a  friend. 

WAGXER   [anxiously]. 

Be  welcome  to  the  planet  of  the  hour ! 

( Whispering. ) 

Yet  breath  and  speech  suspend !     A  work  of  power, 
A  splendid  work,  will  soon  be  here  displayed. 

MEPHISTOPHELES   [whispering). 

What  is  it,  then  ? 


ACT  IL 

WAGNER  (whispering). 
A  man  is  being  made. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A  man?    And  what  enamored  pair 
Have  you  within  the  chimney  hidden? 


WAGNER. 

Nay,  God  forbid !    This  procreation  is  most  rare : 

Of  the  old,  senseless  mode  we  *re  now  well  ridden. 

The  tender  point,  whence  Life  commenced  its  course, 

The  outward  stress  of  gracious  inward  force, 

Which  took  and  gave,  itself  delineating. 

First  near,  then  foreign  traits  assimilating. 

We  now  of  all  its  dignity  divest : 

The  beast  therein  may  further  find  a  zest. 

But  Man  must  learn,  with  his  great  gifts,  to  win 

Henceforth  a  purer,  loftier  origin. 

( Turning  towards  the  fumaceJ) 

It  brightens,  —  see !     Sure,  now,  my  hopes  increase 

That  if,  from  many  hundred  substances. 

Through  mixture  —  since  on  mixture  all  depends  — 

The  human  substance  gently  be  compounded. 

And  by  a  closed  retort  surrounded. 

Distilled,  and  fed,  and  slowly  founded, 

Then  in  success  the  secret  labor  ends. 

(Again  turning  towards  the  furnace,) 

'T  will  be  !  the  mass  is  working  clearer ! 
Conviction  gathers,  truer,  nearer ! 
The  mystery  which  for  Man  in  Nature  lies 
We  dare  to  test,  by  knowledge  led ; 
And  that  wliich  she  wns  wont  to  organize 
We  crystallize,  instead. 
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MEl'HISTOPHELES. 

Who  lives,  Icams  many  secrets  to  unravel; 

For  him,  upon  this  earth,  there 's  nothing  new  can  b 

I  'vc  seen  already,  in  my  years  of  travel, 

Much  crystallized  humanity. 

WAGNER 
{up  lo  this  timi  continuoasly  atUittivt  to  thefkiai). 
It  mounts,  it  lightens,  grows,  — 'tis  won! 
A  moment  more,  and  it  is  done  ! 
Insane,  at  first,  appears  a  great  intent; 
We  yet  shall  laugh  at  chance  in  generation; 
A  brain  like  this,  for  genuine  thinking  meant, 
Will  henceforth  be  a  thinker's  sure  creation. 

[Rapiurausly  iniptelmg  tAe  fHat.) 
The  glass  vibrates  with  sweet  and  powerful  tone ; 
It  darkens,  clears :  it  must  arrive  at  being ! 
And  now  in  delicate  shape  is  shown 
A  pretty  manikin,  moving,  living,  seeing! 
Whal  more  can  we,  what  more  the  world  demand? 
The  secret,  solved,  all  men  may  reach : 
Hark  !  as  the  ringing  tones  expand. 
They  form  a  voice,  result  in  speech. 
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And  at  the  proper  time !     My  thanks  are  due : 
A  lucky  fortune  led  thee  here  to  me ; 
Since  I  exist,  then  I  must  active  be. 
I  'd  fain  begin  my  work  without  delay : 
Thou  art  adroit  in  shortening  my  way. 

WAGNER. 

But  first,  a  word !     I  'm  shamed  that  answers  fail  me ; 
For  old  and  young  with  problems  so  assail  me. 
Now,  for  example,  none  e'er  comprehended 
How  soul  and  body  wedded  are  and  blended, — 
Hold  fast,  as  if  defying  separation, 
Yet  never  cease  their  mutual  irritation. 
Therefore  — 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Desist !     I  'd  rather  ask  him  why 
The  man  and  wife  agree  so  wretchedly. 
To  thee,  my  friend,  the  thing  will  ne'er  be  clear : 
There  *s  work  to  do :  for  that  the  little  fellow 's  here. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

What 's  to  be  done  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {pointing  to  a  side-door). 

Thy  talents  here  employ ! 

WAGNER  (still gOMing  at  the  phial). 
Forsooth,  thou  art  the  very  loveliest  boy ! 
( The  side-door  opens :  Faust  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  a  couch,) 

HOMUNCULUS  {astonished). 
Significant !  — 

\The phial  slips  out  o/V/AGJiEK's  hands,  hovers  aver  Faust, 

and  shines  upon^him.) 

Fair  scenery  1*^  -r  Waters,  moving 
VOL.   IL  5  G 
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In  forest  shadows :  women  there,  undressing, 

The  loveliest  forms !  —  the  picture  is  improving. 

One,  marked  by  beauty,  splendidly  expressing 

Descent  from  Gods  or  high  heroic  races, 

Now  dips  her  foot  in  the  translucent  shimmer : 

The  living  flame  of  her  sweet  form  displaces 

The  yielding  crystal,  cool  around  the  swimmer. 

But  what  a  sound  of  wings !    What  rapid  dashing 

Across  the  glassy  pool,  what  fluttering,  splashing ! 

The  maidens  fly,  alarmed ;  but  only  she. 

The  queen,  looks  on,  composed  and  terror-free, 

And  sees  with  proud  and  womanly  delight 

The  swan-prince  press  her  knee  with  plumage  white, 

Importunately  tame :  he  grows  acquainted.  — 

But  all  at  once  floats  up  a  vapor  pale. 

And  covers  with  its  closely-woven  veil 

The  loveliest  picture  ever  dreamed  or  painted. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How  much  hast  thou  to  tell,  —  what  stories  merry ! 
So  small  thou  art,  so  great  a  visionary ! 
Nothing  see  I !  — 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Of  course.     Thou,  from  the  North, 
And  in  the  age  of  mist  brought  forth, 
In  knighthood's  and  in  priestcraft's  murky  den, 
How  should  thy  sight  be  clearer,  then  ? 
In  gloom  alone  art  thou  at  home. 

( Gazing  around. ) 

Brown  masonry,  repellent,  crumbling  slowly, 
Arch-pointed,  finical,  fantastic,  lowly  !  — 
If  this  man  wakes,  another  danger  's  nigh ; 
At  once  upon  the  spot  he  '11  die. 
Wood-fountains,  swans,  and  naked  beauties, 
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Such  was  his  dream  of  presage  fair : 
How  should  these  dark  surroundings  suit  his 
Desires,  when  them  /  scarce  can  bear  ? 
Away  with  him ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  hail  the  issue's  chances. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Command  the  warrior  to  the  fight, 
Conduct  the  maiden  to  the  dances, 
And  all  is  finished,  as  is  right 
Just  now  —  there  breaks  on  me  a  light  — 
'Tis  Classical  Walpurgis-Night; 
Whatever  may  come,  it  is  the  best  event, 
So  bring  him  to  his  proper  element ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  like  of  that  I  never  heard  one  mention. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

How  should  it  have  attracted  your  attention  ? 
Only  romantic  ghosts  are  known  to  you ; 
A  genuine  phantom  must  be  classic  too. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  whitherward  shall  then  we  travel,  tell  me ! 
Your  antique  cronies  in  advance  repel  me. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Northwestwards,  Satan,  is  thy  park  and  pale. 
But  we,  this  time,  southeastwards  sail. 
Peneus,  there,  the  great  plain  wanders  through. 
By  thickets,  groves,  and  silent  coves,  and  meadow 
grasses; 


The  level  stretches  to  the  n 

And  o'er  it  lies  Pharsalus,  old  and  aew. 


Alas  !  have  done !    Bring  not  that  fell  collision 

Of  tyrant  and  of  slave  before  my  vision  ! 

I  'm  tired  of  that :  for  scarcely  is  it  done 

Than  they  the  same  thing  have  again  begun; 

And  no  one  marks  tliat  he 's  the  puppet  blind 

Of  sly  Asmodi,  lurking  there  behind. 

They  fight,  we  're  told,  their  freedom's  right  to  save; 

But,  clearlier  seen,  't  is  slave  that  fights  with  slave.^ 

HOHUNCULUS. 

Leave  unto  men  their  fractiousness  and  clatter: 

Each  must  protect  himself,  as  best  he  can, 
From  boyhood  up,  and  thus  becomes  a  man.  . 
How  this  one  shall  recover,  is  our  matter. 
Hast  thou  a  method,  let  it  tested  be ! 
But  hast  thou  none,  so  leave  the  case  to  mel 


UEPKISTOPKEXES. 

There  's  many  a  Brocken-method  I  might  try. 


But  pagan  tmlts,  I  find,  the  way  deny. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES  {lustfulfy). 

Thessalian  witches  !    Well !    The  persons,  those. 

Whom  I  inquured  for,  long  ago. 

Night  after  night  beside  them  to  repose, 

I  think  would  hardly  suit :  but  so, 

A  mere  espial,  trial,  — 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Here !  cast  o'er 
The  knight  your  magic  mantle,  and  infold  him ! 
The  rag  will  still,  as  heretofore. 
Upon  his  airy  course — and  thine — uphold  him. 
I  '11  light  the  way. 

WAGNER  (anxumsfy). 
And  I? 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Eh?    You 
Will  stay  at  home,  most  weighty  work  to  do. 
Unfold  your  ancient  parchments,  and  collect 
Life's  elements  as  your  recipes  direct. 
One  to  the  other  with  due  caution  fitting. 
The  WAa/  consider,  more  the  //ow  and  IVAy  / 
Meanwhile,  about  the  world  at  random  flitting, 
I  may  detect  the  dot  upon  the  "  I."^ 
The  lofty  aim  will  then  accomplished  be ; 
Such  an  endeavor  merits  such  requital : 
Gold,  honor,  glory,  healthy  forces  vital, 
And  science,  too,  and  virtue,  —  possibly. 
Farewell ! 

WAGNER  {sorrowfully). 

Farewell !     It  doth  depress  my  heart : 
I  fear,  already,  we  forever  part. 
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The  level  stretches  to  the  mountain  passes. 
And  o'er  it  lies  Pharsalus,  old  and  new. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Alas !  have  done !    Bring  not  that 
Of  tyrant  and  of  slave  before  m* 
I  *m  tired  of  that :  for  scarce!* 
Than  they  the  same  thing  h 
And  no  one  marks  that  b' 
Of  sly  Asmodiy  lurking 
They  fight,  we  're  to^ 
Buty  clearlier  seen 


Jent^ 


Leave  unto 
Each  mu- 
From  1- 
How 
H' 
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III. 


SICAL  WALPURGIS-NIGHT.«* 


I. 


THE  PHARSALIAN   FIELDS. 
Darkness. 


ERICHTHO. 

TO  this  night's  awfu\  festival,  as  oft  before, 
I  enter  here,  Erichtho,  I,  the  gloomy  one  : 
Not  so  atrocious  as  the  evil  poets  draw, 
In  most  superfluous  slander —  for  they  never  cease 
Their  blame  or  praises  .  .  .  Over-whitened  I  behold 
The  vale,  with  waves  of  tents  that  glimmer  gray  afar, 
The  after- vision  of  that  fatal,  fearful  night 
How  oft  is  it  repeated !  —  will  forever  be 
Forever  re-enacted !    No  one  grants  the  realm 
Unto  another :  unto  him  whose  might  achieved 
And  rules  it,  none  ;  for  each,  incompetent  to  rule 
His  own  internal  self,  is  all  too  fain  to  sway 
His  neighbor's  will,  even  as  his  haughty  mind  inclines. 
But  here  a  lesson  grand  was  battled  to  the  end, 
How  force  resists  and  grapples  with  the  greater  force, 
The  lovely,  thousand-blossomed  wreath  of  Freedom 

rends, 
And  bends  the  stubborn  laurel  round  the  Ruler's  brow. 
Here,  of  his  days  of  early  greatness  Pompey  dreamed: 
Before  the  trembling  balance  Caesar  yonder  watched ! 
It  will  be  weighed :  the  world  knows  unto  whom  it  turned. 
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The  watch-fires  flash  and  glow,  spendthrift  of  ruddy 

flame; 
Reflections  of  the  squandered  blood  the  earth  exhales, 
And,  lured  by  rare  and  marvellous  splendor  of  the  night. 
The  legion  of  Hellenic  legends  gathers  here. 
Round  all  the  fires  uncertain  hover,  or  at  ease 
Sit  near  them,  fabulous  forms  of  ancient  days. . . . 
The  moon,  imperfect,  truly,  but  of  dearest  beam, 
Arises,  scattering  mellow  radiance  everywhere : 
Vanish  the  phantom  tents,  the  fires  are  burning  blue. 

But  o'er  my  head  what  unexpected  meteor! 
It  shines,  illuminates  the  sphere  of  earth  below. 
I  scent  the  Living !  therefore  it  becomes  me  not 
Them  to  approach,  I  being  harmful  unto  them : 
An  evil  name  it  brings  me,  and  it  profits  naught 
Already  now  it  sinks :  discreetly  I  withdraw. 


77te  Airy  TVavellers  above, 
HOMUNCULUS. 

Once  again  the  circle  follow, 
0*er  the  flames  and  horrors  hover ! 
Ghostly  *t  is  in  vale  and  hollow, 
Spectral  all  that  we  discover. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

If,  as  through  my  window  nightly 
In  the  grewsome  North,  I  see 
Spectres  hideous  and  unsightly, 
Here  is  home,  as  there,  to  me. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

See !  a  tall  one  there  is  striding 
On  before  us,  in  the  shade. 


{Exit 


HBPHISTOFaBLES. 

Through  the  air  she  saw  us  gliding, 
And  it  seems  she  is  afraid. 


HOHUNCDLUS. 

Let  her  stride  I    The  loiight  be  taken 
Now,  and  set  upon  the  strand : 
Here  to  life  again  he  'U  waken, 
Seeking  it  in  ^ble-land. 

FAUST  {at  he  Kmthtt  lAe  toiiA). 
Where  is  she  ?— 

HOHUNCULUS. 

It 's  more  than  we  can  tell, 
But  to  inquire  would  here  be  welL 
Thou  'rt  free  to  hasten,  ere  the  day, 
From  flame  to  flame,  and  seek  her  so : 
Who  to  the  Mothers  found  his  way. 
Has  nothing  more  to  undergo. 

HEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  also  claim  my  share  in  the  excursion ; 
Yet  know  no  better  plan  for  our  diversion. 
Than  that  each  one,  amid  these  fires, 
Should  seek  such  fortunes  as  he  most  desires. 
Then,  as  a  sign  to  reunite  us, 
Let,  little  one,  thy  lantern  sound  and  light  us  I 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Thus  shall  it  shine,  and  thus  shall  ring! 

(  Tht^asi  shiitti  and  riiigi  fatotr/uHy.) 

And  now,  away  to  many  a  marvellous  thing  I 


io6  FAUST. 

FAUST  (sdus). 

Where  is  she? — But  no  further  question  make ! 
If  this  were  not  the  soil  that  bore  her  feet^ 
If  not  the  wave  that  to  her  onning  beat, 
Yet  t  is  the  air  that  knows  the  tongue  she  spake. 
Here,  by  a  marvel  1    Here,  cm  Grecian  land !  ^ 
I  felt  at  once  the  earth  whereon  I  stand. 
Through  me,  the  sleeper,  fresher  spirit  stealing^ 
I  rise  refreshed,  Antaeus  in  my  feeling. 
Together  here  I  find  the  strangest  store ; 
Let  me  this  labyrinth  of  flames  explore. 

\Gca 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {pryittg ormmd). 

And  as  among  these  fires  I  wander,  aimless, 
I  find  myself  so  strange,  so  disconcerted  :^ 
Quite  naked  most,  a  few  are  only  shifted ; 
The  Griffins  insolent,  the  Sphinxes  shameless, 
And  what  not  all,  with  pinions  and  with  tresses. 
Before,  behind,  upon  one's  eyesight  presses !  — 
Indecency,  *t  is  true,  is  our  ideal. 
But  the  Antique  is  too  alive  and  real ; 
One  must  with  modem  thought  the  thing  bemaster, 
And  in  the  fashion  variously  o'erplaster :  — 
Disgusting  race !    Yet  I,  perforce,  must  meet  them, 
And  as  new  guest  with  due  decorum  greet  them.  — 
Hail,  then,  Fair  Ladies  !    Graybeards  wise,  good  cheer. 

GRIFFIN  (snarling. 

Not  graybeards !    Graybeards  ?    No  one  likes  to  hear 
One  call  him  gray.     For  in  each  word  there  rings 
The  source,  wherefrom  its  derivation  springs.*^? 
Gray,  growling,  grewsome,  grinning,  graves,  and  grimly 
Etymologically  accord,  nor  dimly, 
And  make  us  grim. 
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liEPHISTOPHELES. 

And  yet,  why  need  you  stifEen  ? 
You  like  ihtgrifm.  your  proud  title,  "  GriJQSn." 

GRIFFIN 
(as  abcve^  and  continuously  so). 
Of  course !  for  this  relation  is  found  fit ; 
Though  often  censured,  oftener  praised  was  it 
Let  one  but  grip  at  maidens,  crowns,  and  gold : 
Fortime  is  gracious  to  the  Griper  bold. 

ANTS 
(of  the  colossal  kind). 

You  speak  of  gold,  much  had  ourselves  collected ; 

In  rocks  and  caverns  secretly  we  trapped  it: 

The  Arimaspean  race  our  store  detected,  — 

They  're  laughing  now,  so  far  away  they  've  snapped  it 

THE  GRIFFINS. 

We  soon  shall  force  them  to  confess. 

THE  ARIMASPEANS.** 

But  not  in  this  free  night  of  jubilee. 
Before  the  morrow,  all  will  squandered  be  ; 
This  time  our  efforts  will  obtain  success. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

(who  has  seated  himself  between  the  Sphinxes^ 

How  soon  I  feel  familiar  here,  among  you ! 
I  understand  you,  one  and  all. 

SPHINX. 

Our  spirit-tones,  when  we  have  sung  you. 

Become,  for  you,  material. 

Now  name  thyself,  till  we  shall  know  thee  better. 


Ko8 


FAUST. 


UEPBXSrrOFBELBS. 

With  many  names  would  men  my  nature  fetter. 
Are  Britons  ha«  ?    So  round  the  worid  they  whed. 
To  stare  at  battle-fields,  historic  traces, 
Cascades,  old  walls,  and  classic  dreary  places ; 
And  ha«  were  something  worthy  of  their  seaL 
Thehr  Old  Plays  also  testify  of  me ; 
Men  saw  me  there  as  ''Old  Iniquity.** 


How  cUd  tiiey  hit  cm  that? 

MBPHISTOPHBLBS. 

I  know  not,  verily. 

SPHINX. 

Perhaps !    Hast  thou  in  star-lore  any  power  ? 
What  say'st  thou  of  the  aspects  of  the  hour? 

MEPHISTOPHELES  (looking  up). 

Star  shoots  on  star,  the  cloven  moon  doth  ride 
In  brilliance  ;  in  this  place  I  'm  satisfied : 
I  warm  myself  against  thy  lion*s  hide. 
It  were  a  loss  to  rise  from  out  these  shades :  — 
Propose  enigmas,  or  at  least  charades  I 


SPHINX. 

Express  thyself,  and  't  will  a  riddle  bc.<^ 
Try  once  thine  own  analysis :  *t  were  merry. 
"  To  both  Devout  and  Wicked  necessary : 
To  those,  a  breast-plate  for  ascetic  fighting ; 
To  these,  lx>on-comrade,  in  their  pranks  uniting ; 
And  both  amusing  Zeus,  the  fun-delighting." 


ACT  //. 

FIRST  GRIFFIN  {snarlingY 
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I  like  not  him ! 


SECOND  GRIFFIN   (snarling  more  gruffly). 
What  will  the  fellow  here  ? 

BOTH. 

The  Nasty  One  is  not  of  us,  't  is  clear ! 

IfEPHISTOPHELES  {bnOally). 

Think'st  thou,  perhaps,  thy  guest  has  nails  to  scratch, 
That  with  thy  sharper  talons  cannot  match  ? 
Just  try  it  once! 

SPHINX  {gently). 

Stay,  shouldst  thou  find  it  well ; 
But  from  our  ranks  thou  wilt  thyself  expel 
In  thine  own  land  thou  'rt  wont  thyself  to  pamper, 
Yet  here,  I  think,  thy  spirits  feel  a  damper. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Thine  upper  part  entices ;  naught  is  fairer  ; 
But,  further  down,  the  beast  excites  my  terror. 

SPHINX. 

Bitter,  False  one,  will  be  thy  expiation ; 
Our  claws  are  sound  and  worthy  proof. 
But  thou,  with  withered  horse*s-hoof, 
Art  ill  at  ease  in  our  association. 

( The  Sirens  prelude  above,) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

On  yonder  poplars  by  the  river, 
What  are  the  birds  that  swing  above  .^ 


no  FAUST. 

SPHINX. 

Beware !    Hie  very  best  that  ever 
y,yia»<irf^  they  have  lured  to  love. 

SIRENS.'*^ 

Ah,  why  vitiate  your  senses, 
Where  those  Uglinesses  darken  ? 
We,  in  crowds,  come  hither :  hearken 
How  the  accordant  strain  commences. 
Meet  for  Sirens'  soft  pretences ! 

SPHINXES 

(mocking  thim,  in  the  same  melody). 

Let  them  to  descend  be  bidden ! 
In  the  branches  they  have  hidden 
Hideous  falcon-claws  they  're  wearing, 
And  you  '11  feel  their  cruel  tearing, 
Once  you  lend  them  willing  ear. 

SIRKNS. 

Banish  hate  and  envy,  rather! 
We  the  purest  pleasures  gather, 
Under  Heaven's  auspicious  sphere ! 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  ocean, 
We,  with  cheerful  beckoning  motion, 
Bid  the  wanderer  welcome  here. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

These  are  of  novelties  the  neatest, 

Where  from  the  throat  and  harp-string  sweetest 

The  tones  around  each  other  twine. 

They  're  lost  on  me,  these  tinkling  trickles; 

The  sound  my  ear-drum  pats  and  tickles, 

But  cannot  reach  this  heart  of  mine. 


ACT  II.  I 

SPHINIIBS. 

Speak  not  of  heart !    Fool,  so  to  call  It  I 
An  old  and  wrinkled  leathern  wallet 
Would  better  suit  that  bee  of  thine- 

FAIFST  \/^pT9acld,^). 

How  strange  t    I,  satisfied,  behold  these  creatures,  — 

In  the  Repulsive,  grand  and  solid  features :  " 

A  £ate  propitious  I  behold  advance. 

Whither  transports  me  now  this  solemn  glance  7 

(Pmntinglo  the  Sphinxes.) 
Once  before  these  took  (Edipus  his  stand: 

{FetHtingte  the  Sirens.) 
These  made  Ulysses  writhe  in  hempen  band: 

(PtnniingtBtheAvn.) 
By  these  the  highest  treasure  was  amassed : 

[Petnting  to  the  Griffins.) 
By  these  't  was  held  inviolate  and  fast : 
Fresh  spirit  fills  me,  face  to  face  with  these — 
Grand  are  the  Forms,  and  grand  the  Memories! 

HEPHISTOPH  ELKS. 

Once  thou  hadst  cursed  such  crude  antiques, 
But  now,  it  seems,  they  've  comfort  given ; 
For  when  a  man  his  sweetheart  seeks, 
Welcome  to  him  are  monsters,  even. 

PAUST  {to  the  Sfkikxes)- 
Ye  woman-forms,  give  ear,  and  say 
Hath  one  of  you  seen  Helena? 

SPHINXES. 

Before  her  day  our  line  expired  in  Greece; 
Our  very  last  was  slain  by  Hercules : 


Yet  ask  of  Chiron,  if  thou  please. 

He  gallops  round  throughout  this  ghostly  night. 

And  if  be  halt  for  thee,  thy  chance  is  bright 


Thou  art  not  to  failure  &ted  I 
How  Ulysses,  lingering,  learned  us, 
Nor,  regardless  passing,  spumed  ns, 
Manifold  hath  he  narrated : 
All  to  thee  shall  be  confided, 
Seekest  thou  our  meads,  divided 
By  the  dark-green  arms  of  Ocean. 


Not  Hke  Ulywes  booad,— but  «e 
Will  with  good  cotnuel  thee  environ : 
If  thou  canst  find  the  noble  Chiron, 
Thou  It  leant  what  I  have  promised  thee. 

[Faust  gMiM 

HBPHISTOPHBLES  (ill-temfitreJly). 

What  croaks  and  flaps  of  wings  go  past  1 
One  cannot  see,  they  fly  so  fast, 
In  single  file,  from  first  to  last: 
A  hunter  would  grow  tired  of  these. 

SPHINX. 

The  storm-wind  like,  that  winter  harrows, 
Reached  hardly  by  Alcides'  arrows, 
They  are  the  swift  S^rmphalidea ; 
And  not  ill-meant  their  greetings  creak, 
With  goose's  fool  and  vulture's  beak. 
They  fain  would  join  us  in  our  places, 
And  show  themselves  as  kindred  races. 


ACT  11.  x,3 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {as  if  intimidated). 

Some  other  brute  is  hissing  shrilL 

SPHINX. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  harsh  the  psean ! 

They  are  the  hydra-heads,  the  old  Lemaean, 

Cut  from  the  trunk,  yet  think  they  're  something  stilL 

But  say,  what  means  your  air  distressed  ? 

Why  show  your  gestures  such  unrest? 

Where  will  you  go ?    Then  take  your  leave! 

That  chorus,  there,  I  now  perceive, 

Turns  like  a  weathercock  your  neck.    Advance !  — 

Greet  as  you  will  each  lovely  countenance  ! 

They  are  the  Lamiae,  wenches  vile, 

With  brazen  brows  and  lips  that  smile, 

Such  as  the  satyr-folk  have  found  so  fair : 

A  cloven  foot  may  venture  all  things  there. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

But  stay  you  here,  that  I  again  may  find  you  ? 

SPHINX. 

Yes !    Join  the  airy  rabble,  there  behind  you  ! 
From  Egypt  we,  long  since,  with  all  our  peers, 
Accustomed  were  to  reign  a  thousand  years. 
If  for  our  place  your  reverence  be  won, 
We  rule  for  you  the  days  of  Moon  and  Sun. 
We  sit  before  the  Pyramids 
For  the  judgment  of  the  Races, 
Inundation,  War,  and  Peace,  — 
With  eternal  changeless  faces. 


H 


XI4  FAUST* 


IL 

PENEUS 
{jmrratmdidwUk  Nymphs  and  TyUtttary  Shrams), 

PENEUS.'* 

STIR  yoanelves,  ye  whispering  rushes, 
Rasde,  slender  wiUow-bushes, 
Sister  reeds,  breathe  softer,  crisper, 
Trembling  poplarbranches,  whisper 
To  the  intermpted  dream ! 
Fearful  premonitions  wake  me, 
Secret  shudders  thrill  and  shake  me 
In  my  rippling,  sleeping  stream. 

FAUST  (advancing  to  the  river). 

Here,  behind  the  vines  that  dangle 
O'er  the  thicket's  bowery  tangle. 
If  I  heard  aright,  were  noises 
Similar  to  human  voices. 
Babbling  seemed  the  wave  to  patter, 
And  the  breeze  in  sport  to  chatter. 

NYMPHS  (to  Faust). 

For  thee  were  it  better 
To  lie  here,  reviving 
In  coolness  thy  body, 
Outwcaricd  with  striving,  — 
The  rest,  that  eludes  thee. 
To  taste,  and  be  free  : 
We  '11  rustle  and  murmur. 
And  whisper  to  thee. 


FAUST, 

I  am  awake !    Let  them  delay  me, 

The  iocomparable  Forms! — and  away  me, 

As  yonder  to  my  sight  confessed  ! 

How  strangely  am  I  moved,  how  nearly  I 

Are  ihey  but  dreams  P  or  memories,  merely  ? 

Already  once  was  I  so  blesL 

Beneath  the  swaying  bushes  hiding. 

The  full,  fresh  waves  are  softly  gliding ; 

They  scarcely  rustle  on  their  path : 

A  hundred  founts  from  all  sides  hasten. 

To  fill  a  pure  and  sparkling  basin, 

The  hollowed  level  of  a  bath. 

The  fair  young  limbs  of  women  trouble 

The  watery  glass  that  makes  them  double, 

And  doubles,  thus,  the  eye's  delight : 

In  joyous  bath  each  other  aiding, 

Or  boldly  swimming,  shyly  wading, 

Then  cry,  and  splash,  and  foamy  fight 

It  were  enough,  the  picture  viewing, — 

My  healthy  eyesight  here  renewing, — 

Yet  I  desire  Ihe  still  unseen. 

My  gaie  would  pierce  through  yonder  cover, 

Whose  leafy  wealth  is  folded  over 

The  vision  of  the  stately  Queen. 

Strange  ]  across  the  crystal  skimming 
From  the  coves  the  swans  are  swimming. 
Moving  in  majestic  state : 
Floating  calmly  and  united. 
But  how  proud  and  self-delighted, 
Head  and  neck  they  lift  elate ! . . . 
One,  his  feathers  proudly  pluming. 
Boldly  on  his  grace  presuming, 
I^ads  the  others  in  the  race; 


Tltwy,  TiliMl  ■!■!  hj  ITili  IMI'       ' 
On  aiB  ta<  baliia  Ox  ilxr  I 
8M>a  of  Ino^  if  i^t  I  tent 

Vraud  I  knew  irkwc  r^nd  ffi^n 
Brings  a  message  to  the  Nl^t  I 


FAC5T, 

As  I  think,  the  earth  is  ringing 
From  a  charger,  hither  springing. 
See  there !  See  there  t 
A  fortune  comes,  most  tail: 
Shall  I  attain  its  blessing  ? 
O,  marvel  past  expressing  I 
A  rider  trots  towards  us  free  : 
Spirit  and  strength  ia  him  1  see,  — 
Upon  a  snow-white  steed  careering. . . . 
I  know  him  now,  I  hail  with  awe 
The  famous  son  of  Philyra !  — 
Halt,  Chiron,  halt !    I  've  something  for  thy 


CHlROlf." 

Whatthen?    Whatisit? 


A 
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CHIRON. 

I  rest  not 

FAUST. 

Take  me  with  thee^  then,  I  pray  I 

CHIRON. 

Mount !  and  I  thus  can  ask,  at  leisure, 
Whither  thy  way.    Thou  standest  on  the  shore ; 
1 11  bear  thee  through  the  flood,  with  pleasure. 

FAUST  (mounting^ 

Whither  thou  wilt    I  thank  thee  evermore. .  •  • 

The  mighty  man,  the  pedagogue,  whose  place 

And  fame  it  was,  to  teach  a  hero-race,  — 

The  splendid  circle  of  the  Argonauts, 

And  all  whose  deeds  made  quick  the  Poet's  thoughts. 

CHIRON. 

We  will  not  further  speak  of  these  ! 
As  Mentor  even  Pallas  is  not  venerated ; 
And,  after  all,  they  manage  as  they  please, 
As  if  they  'd  not  been  educated. 

FAUST. 

The  leech,  who  knoweth  flower  and  fruit. 
Whose  lore  can  sound  the  deepest  root,  — 
Who  heals  the  sick,  and  soothes  the  wounded  place, 
Him,  here,  in  mind  and  body  I  embrace  I 

CHIRON. 

When  heroes,  near  me,  felt  the  smart, 
My  helpful  knowledge  failed  them  seldom  *, 


Bn^  at  die  lut,  I  left  mine  irt 

To  priest  Mid  eb^le-gxtberiiig  beldam. 

FAUST. 

Thy  ■peedi  the  true  great  maa  bctrajn, 
Who  cannot  bear  a  woid  of  pnise  I 
His  modcatf  wonld  &in  coofoond  « 
To  *M''V  hlw  eqiia^^  atill  were  roond  ns. 


Thon  aeemett  aUUed  to  feign  inch  matter— 
Pwpit  and  Prince  aUke  to  flatter. 

FAUST. 

Bat  sm«ly  thon  wQt  giant  to  me 

That  thon  the  greatest  of  thy  tirae  tUdst  see^ 

Upon  their  paths  of  proud  achievement  trod. 

And  lived  thj  days,  a.  serious  demigod. 

Among  those  grand,  heroic  forms  of  old, 

Whom  didst  thou  for  the  best  and  worthiest  hold  ? 

CHIRON. 

Of  those  beneath  the  Argonauts'  bright  banner. 
Each  worthy  was  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
And  by  the  virtue  of  his  strength  selective 
Sufficed  therein,  where  others  were  defective. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  as  victors  hailed. 
Where  beauty  and  the  grace  of  youth  prevailed ; 
Decision,  the  swift  deed  for  others'  aid. 
Gave  the  fair  crown  before  the  Boreads  laid : 
Reflective,  pnident,  strong,  in  council  wise, 
So  Jason  ruled,  delight  of  women's  eyes : 
Then  Orpheus,  gentle,  silent,  brooding,  lowering 
But  when  he  struck  the  lyre,  all-overpovrering. 
Sharp-sighted  Lynceus,  who  by  day  and  dark 
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Through  shoreward  breakers  steered  the  sacred  bark. 
Danger  is  best  endured  where  men  are  brothers ; 
When  one  achieves,  then  praise  him  all  the  others. 

FAUST. 

But  Hercules  thy  speech  is  wronging — 

CHIRON. 

Ah,  me  !  awaken  not  my  longing ! . . . 
I  had  not  seen,  in  Fields  Elysian, 
How  Phoebus,  Ards,  Hermes,  shine ; 
But  there  arose  before  my  vision 
A  form  that  all  men  called  divine. 
A  king  by  birth,  as  ne'er  another, 
A  youth  magnificent  to  view  ; 
Though  subject  to  his  elder  brother, 
And  to  the  loveliest  women,  too. 
No  second  such  hath  Gsea  granted,'^ 
Or  Hebe  led  to  Heaven  again  ; 
For  him  the  songs  are  vainly  chanted, 
The  marble  hewn  for  him  in  vain. 

FAUST. 

Though  ever  to  his  form  addicted. 
His  grace  the  sculptors  could  not  wreak. 
The  fairest  Man  hast  thou  depicted, 
Now  of  the  fairest  Woman  speak ! 

CHIRON. 

What !  —  Little  worth  is  woman's  beauty; 
So  oft  an  image  dumb  we  see : 
I  only  praise,  in  loving  duty, 
A  being  bright  and  full  of  glee. 
For  Beauty  in  herself  delighteth; 
And  irresistibly  she  smiteth 


Whet  ■weettj  ibe  wia  Gnce  mlUA, 
Ulw  Hikn,  lAra  hw  I  bOR. 


TU>b>dcihe 

FAOST. 

Wu  I  not  wild  enoagh  befon  ? 
And  BOW  ndi  aea^  to  inkke  me  blest  I 


JvBt  eo  ibe  giuped  me  I9  dw  hah 


VAuaL 
O,  I  scarcely  dare 
To  tmst  my  senses  !  —  tell  me  more  1 
She  is  my  only  aspiration  I 
Whence  didst  thou  bear  her — to  what  shore  ? 

CHIKOM. 

Not  difficult  is  the  relation. 

T  wu  then,  when  came  the  Dloscori  bold 

To  free  their  sister  from  the  robbers'  hold ; 

But  these,  accustomed  nol  to  be  subdued. 

Regained  their  courage  and  in  rage  pursued. 

The  swamps  below  Eleusis  did  impede 

The  brothers'  and  the  sister's  flying  speed : 

The  brothers  waded  :  splashii^  through  the  reed, 

I  swam:  then  olT  she  sprang,  and  pressing  me 

On  the  wet  mane,  caressing  me, 

She  thanked  with  sweetiy-wise  and  conscious  tongue 

How  channing  was  she  t — dear  to  age,  so  young  I 
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FAUST. 

But  seven  years  old !  — 

CHIRON. 

Philologists,  I  see. 
Even  as  they  cheat  themselves,  have  cheated  thee. 
'T  is  curious  with  your  m3rthologic  dame  :  "^ 
The  Poet  takes  her  when  he  needs  her  name ; 
She  gxx)ws  not  old,  stays  ever  young  and  warm, 
And  of  the  most  enticing  form ; 
Seduced  in  youth,  in  age  enamoring  still,  — 
Enough !  no  time  can  bind  the  Poet's  wilL 

FAUST.  I 

Then  let  no  bonds  of  Time  be  thrown  around  her ! 
Even  as  on  Pherse's  isle  Achilles  found  her. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  Time.    What  blessing  rare, 
In  spite  of  Fate  such  love  to  win  and  wear ! 
And  shall  not  I,  by  mightiest  desire. 
Unto  my  life  that  sole  fair  form  acquire. 
That  shape  eternal,  peer  of  Gods  above. 
Tender  as  grand,  sublime  as  sweet  with  love  ? 
Thou  saw*st  her  once  ;  to-day  I  saw  her  beam. 
The  dream  of  Beauty,  beautiful  as  Dream ! 
My  soul,  my  being,  now  is  bound  and  chained ; 
I  cannot  live,  unless  she  be  attained. 

CHIRON. 

Thou,  Stranger !  feel'st,  as  man,  such  ecstasy ; 
Among  us,  Spirits,  mad  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
Yet,  as  it  haps,  thy  fortune  now  is  omened ; 
For  every  year,  though  only  for  a  moment. 
It  is  my  wont  to  call  at  Manto's  dwelling, — 
She,  Esculapius*  child,  whose  prayers  are  swelling 
Unto  her  father,  that,  his  fame  to  brighten, 
VOL.   II.  6 


I9f  FAUST, 

The  brains  6t  doctors  he  at  last  ealii^teiiy 
And  diem  from  lashly  dealing  death  may  frij^iten. 
I  Hke  her  best  of  all  the  guild  of  Sib]^  — 
Helpfol  and  kind,  wiA  no  fantastic  fribbles ; 
She  hath  the  art  if  tfaoa  the  time  canst  borrow. 
With  roots  of  powo-  to  give  thee  healing  tfaoroi^ 

FAUST. 

But  I  win  not  be  healed!  my  aim  is  mi^ty : 
I  win  not  be,  filce  others,  meanly  flij^l 

CHIRON. 

The  noble  fountain's  cure  n^^ect  thou  not: 
But  qmck  dismount !    We  've  reached  the  spot 

FAUST. 

And  whither,  in  this  dreary  night,  hast  thou 
To  land  through  pebbly  rivers  brought  me  now? 

CHIRON. 

Here  Rome  and  Greece  in  battle  tried  their  powers ; 
Here  flows  Peneus,  there  Olympus  towers,  — 
The  greatest  realm  that  e'er  was  lost  in  sand. 
The  monarch  flies,  the  conquering  burghers  stand. 
Look  up  and  see,  in  moonlight  shining  clear,    . 
The  memorable,  eternal  Temple  near ! 

BiANT07«  {dreaming  vritkin). 

From  horse-hoofs  tremble 

The  sacred  steps  of  the  Temple ! 

The  Demigods  draw  near. 

CHIRON. 

Quite  right ! 

Open  your  eyes,  and  see  who 's  herel 
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BfANTO  (awakingi. 
Welcome !    Thou  dost  not  fail,  I  see. 

CHIRON. 

And  still  thy  temple  stands  for  thee ! 

MANTO. 

And  speedest  thou  still  unremitting  ? 

CHIRON. 

And  thou  in  peaceful  calm  art  sitting, 
While  I  rejoice  in  restless  heels  ? 

MANTO. 

I  wait,  and  Time  around  me  wheels. 
And  he? 

CHIRON. 

The  vortex  of  this  night 
Hath  whirled  him  hither  to  thy  sight 
Helen,  with  mad,  distracted  senses, 
Helen  he  *d  win  by  all  pretences. 
And  knows  not  how  or  where  the  task  commences ; 
But  he  deserves  the  Esculapian  cure. 

MANTO. 

To  whom  the  Impossible  is  lure 
I  love. 

(Chiron  is  already  far  away.) 

Rash  one,  advance !  there  's  joy  for  thee ! 
This  dark  way  leads  thee  to  Persephone. 
Under  Olympus'  hollow  foot, 
Secret,  she  waits  prohibited  salute. 
I  smuggled  Orpheus  in  to  her,  of  old : 
Use  thy  chance  better !    On  !  —  be  bold ! 

[  Thty  descend. 


OH  THK  UPPER  PEinarS,  AS  BXFOXK 


PLUNGE  In  cool  Pcoeu*  wtn  I 
Then  *t  b  ndl  to  ^poct  In  nrimmliig^ 
SnBfp  lAA  dKvded  voices  faymnfaift 
That  the  Olctamd  folk  we  nve. 
HeiUt  l>  none  iriiera  water  bib  r" 
Let  oar  hoeti,  iridi  Muadliig  pcei^ 
HaetcD  to  flie  blue  Xpeun, 
Where  each  J07  ahall  aveO  oar  nib. 

Buck,  the  boAj  wave  b  flowloft 

Now  DO  knger  downward  going ; 

Shakes  the  bed,  the  waters  roar, 

Cntcka  and  smokes  the  stony  tibon. 

Let  us  fly  1     Come,  every  one  I 

By  this  marvel  profit  none. 

Leave,  ye  guests,  this  wild  conunotioa 

For  the  cheerful  sports  of  Ocean, 

Shining,  where  the  quivering  reaches, 

Ijghtly  heaving,  bathe  the  beaches,  — 

There,  where  Luna's  double  splendor 

Freshens  us  with  night-dews  tender. 

There  the  freest  life  delights  us ; 

Here  the  threatening  Earthquake  frights  ua: 

Who  is  pradent,  haste  away  1 

Fearful  is  it,  here  to  stay. 

SEISMOS'* 
{grawlit^atiJJeltiiigiHtliedtflit). 
Once  ^ain  the  force  applying, 
Bravdy  with  the  ahoulders  prying. 


We  to  get  aboTc  are  trying 
Where  to  as  miut  all  give  mjr. 

SPHINXKS. 

What  a  most  repulsive  shakiiig, 
Terrible  3od  hideous  quaking  I 
What  a  quivering  and  shocking, 
Hither  rolling,  thither  rocking) 
■  What  vexation  and  dismay  t 
But  we  shall  not  change  our  station, 
Were  all  Hell  in  agitation. .  . . 
Now  behold  a  dome  upswellin^ 
Wonderful  1    'T  is  A«,  compelling — 
He,  the  hoary,  antiquated, 
He  who  Delos'  isle  created. 
Bidding  it  from  ocean  break, 
For  the  childed  woman's  sake. 
He,  with  all  his  force  expended. 
Rigid  arms  and  shoulders  bended. 
Like  an  Atlas  in  his  gesture 
Pushes  up  the  earth's  green  vcstur^ 
Loam  and  grit,  and  sand  and  shingle. 
Where  the  shore  and  river  mingle: 
Thus  our  valley's  bosom  quiet 
Cross-wise  tears  he,  in  his  riot 
In  unwearied  force  defiant, 
He,  a  caryatid-giant. 
Bears  a  fearful  weight  of  boulders. 
Buried  still  below  his  shoulders ; 
But  no  further  shall  be  granted. 
For  the  Sphinxes  here  are  planted.** 

SEISHOS. 

The  work  alone  I  've  undertaken ; 
The  credit  will  be  given  to  mc : 


ia6  FAUSI* 

Had  I  not  jolted,  shoved,  and  shaken. 

How  shoold  tfda  world  so  beauteous  be  ? 

How  stood  akCt  your  mountains  ever. 

In  pore  and  splendid  blue  6t  air, 

Had  I  not  heaved  with  huge  endeavor 

Tin  diey,  like  pictures,  charm  you  there  ? 

When,  where  ancestral  memory  brightens, 

Old  Nig^t  and  Chaos  saw  me  sore  betrayed. 

And  in  the  company  of  Titans 

With  PeUon  and!  Ossa  as  with  balls  we  played. 

None  could  in  ardent  sport  of  youth  surpass  u% 

Until,  ontwcaried,  at  the  last. 

Even  as  a  double  cap,  upon  Parnassus 

His  summits  wickedly  we  cast 

ApdQo^  now,  upon  tikat  mount  of  wonder 

Finds  with  the  Muses  his  retreats 

For  even  Jove,  and  for  his  bolts  of  thunder, 

I  heaved  and  held  the  lofty  seat 

Thus  have  I  forced  the  fierce  resistance 

And  struggled  upward  from  the  deep ; 

And  summon  now  to  new  existence 

The  joyous  dwellers  of  the  steep. 

SPHINXES. 

'T  is  true,  the  hill  would  seem  primeval. 
And  warranted  of  old  to  stand, 
Had  we  not  witnessed  its  upheaval. 
Toiling  and  towering  from  the  land. 
A  bushy  forest,  spreading,  clothes  its  ^ce. 
And  rocks  on  rocks  are  pressing  to  their  place. 
A  Sphinx,  therefrom,  is  by  no  fear  o'ertaken  : 
We  shall  not  let  our  sacred  seats  be  shaken. 

GRIFFINS.** 

Gold  in  spangle,  lea^  and  spark 


Glimmera  throi^h  the  fissures  daric 
Quick,  lest  others  should  detect  it, 
Haste,  ye  Emmets,  and  collect  it  1 

CHORUS  OF  EMMETS. 

As  they,  the  giant  ones. 
Upward  have  thrown  it, 
Quick-footed,  pliant  ones. 
Climb  it  and  own  it  1 
Rapidly  in  and  out  1 
In  each  such  fissure 
Is  every  crumb  about 
Wealth  for  the  wisher  I 
Seek  for  them  greedily, 
Even  the  slightest : 
Everywhere  speedily 
Gather  the  brightest  ! 
Diligent  be,  and  bold  — 
Swarm  to  the  fountain  : 
Only  bring  in  the  Gold  1 
Heed  not  the  Mountiun  ! 

GRIFFINS. 

Come  in  !  come  in  1  —  the  treasure  heap  I 
Our  claws  upon  it  we  shall  keep. 
The  most  efficient  bolls  they  are ; 
The  greatest  wealth  they  safely  bar. 


Verily,  here  we  sit  securely  ; 
How  it  happened,  is  not  clear. 
Ask  not  whence  we  came  ;  for  surely 
'T  is  enough  that  we  are  here. 
Unto  Life  's  delighted  dwelling 
Suitable  is  every  land ; 


Where  a  rifted  rock  is  swelling, 
Also  is  the  Dwarf  at  hand. 
Male  and  female,  busy,  steady. 
We  as  models  would  suffice : 
Wlio  can  tell  if  such  already 


Here  our  lot  as  best  we  n 

And  our  star  of  fate  is  blest : 

Mother  Earth  brings  forth  with  pleasure, 

In  the  East  as  in  the  West 

DACTYLS. 

If  she,  in  a  single  night, 
The  Pygmies  broujjht  to  light, 
Pygmiest  of  all  she  '11  create  yet. 
And  each  find  his  mate  yet  I 

rVOMY-BLDBES. 

Be  ye,  in  haste, 
CfXiveniently  placed  I 
Labor,  and  lead 
Strength  unto  speed  I 
Peace  U  yet  with  ye, 
Build  now  the  muthy,  — 
The  host  be  arrayed 
With  annor  and  blade  I 
Emmets,  laborioua. 
Working  victorious, 
Scorning  to  settle, 
Famish  us  metal  I 
Dactyls,  your  host. 
Smallest  and  most. 
Hear  the  requiring. 
Bring  wood  for  firing  t 
Heap  in  the  chambers 
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Fuel,  untiring : 
Furnish  us  embers  I 

GENERALISSIMO. 

With  arrow  and  bow, 
EIncounter  the  foe ! 
By  3ronder  tanks 
The  heron-ranks. 
The  countless-nested, 
The  haughty-breasted. 
At  one  quick  blow 
Shoot,  and  bring  low ! 
All  together. 
That  we  may  feather 
Our  helmets  so. 

EMMETS  AND  DACTYLS. 

Who  now  will  save  us ! 
We  bring  the  iron. 
And  chains  enslave  us. 
To  break  our  fetters 
Were  now  defiant ; 
We  bide  our  season,  — 
Meanwhile,  be  pliant ! 

THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS.®' 

Murder-cries  and  moans  of  dying ! 
Startled  wings  that  flap  in  flying ! 
What  lament,  what  pain  and  fright 
Pierces  to  our  airy  height ! 
All  have  fallen  in  the  slaughter, 
Reddening  with  their  blood  the  water ; 
Pygmy-lust,  misformed  and  cruel, 
Robs  the  heron  of  his  jewel. 
On  their  helms  the  plumage  waves, — 
6*  I 
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t30  FAUST. 

Yoader  bt^nndte^  bow-kmad  kBaveal 
Coomdea  of  oar  filas  of  motioii, 
SciiiH  w&ndfimB  of  ^***^*"| 
Yoo  we  mumnoD  to  requital 
In  &  cause  to  jaa  ao  vitaL 
Strength  and  blood  let  no  oae  apare  I 
y^iKliff  hate  to  diem  m  amar  I 

HBPHISTOPBSLBS  («•>  <fe/U*). 

mth  eaae  the  Northern  witchea  I  controlled, 
Bnt  o'er  these  fordgn  spritea  no  power  I  bold. 
Tbe  Blockabog  ia  a  moat  coBrcafcnt  place ; 
Howe'er  one  atniTa,  one  can  bia  padi  retrace. 
Dame  Ilae  watcbea  far  ua  frooi  ber  atooe,^ 
And  Heniy  dta  upon  bia  nK>nnt;Un-throne : 
The  Snorera  snarl  at  Elend  —  snorting  peers,  — 
And  all  is  finished  for  a  thousand  years. 
But  here,  who  knows  i^  even  where  he  stand, 
Beneath  his  feet  may  not  puff  up  the  land  7 
I  cheerily  wander  through  a  level  glade, 
And,  all  at  once,  behind  me  heaved,  is  made 
A  mountain  —  scarcely  to  be  caUed  so,  true ; 
Yet  high  enough  the  Sphinxes  from  my  view 
To  intercept . .  .  Still  many  a  fire  flares  out 
Adown  the  vale,  the  mad  concern  about . . . 
Still  dance  and  hover,  beckoning  and  retreating, 
The  gay  groups  round  me,  with  their  knavish  greeting 
But  gently  now !    For,  spoiled  by  stealthy  pleasure, 
One  always  seeks  to  snatch  some  dain^  treasure. 

(drietaiiig  Mepkistopheles  o/trr  lifm). 
Quicker  and  quicker ! 
And  further  take  him  I 
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Then  hesitating, 
Chattering  and  prating ! 
'T  is  fun  to  make  him — 
Old,  sinful  Tricker !  — 
Follow  behind  us : 
To  penance  comes  he 
With  halt-foot  clumsy ; 
He  marches  hobbling. 
And  forwards  wobbling ; 
His  leg  he  trails 
In  haste  to  find  us  ; 
We  fly  —  he  fails. 


MEPHISTOPHELES  {standing  stilt). 

Accursed  fate  !    Deceived,  as  oft ! 
Since  Adam's  time  seduced  and  scoffed  I 
Though  old  we  grow,  not  wisely  schooled : 
Enough  already  I  Ve  been  fooled ! 
We  know,  how  wholly  worthless  is  the  race. 
With  body  corseted  and  painted  face ; 
Of  health  responsive  own  they  not  a  tittle. 
Where'er  one  grasps  them,  every  limb  is  brittie. 
The  thing  is  known,  and  patent  to  our  glances. 
And  yet,  whene'er  the  trollops  pipe,  one  dances. 

LAMIiG  {pausing). 

Halt !  he  reflects  ;  his  steps  delay : 
Turn  back  to  meet  him,  lest  he  get  away ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {striding forwards). 

Forwards  !  the  doubt,  my  strength  benumbing, 
I  won't  encourage  foolishly ; 
For  were  the  witches  not  forthcoming. 
Why,  who  the  devil  would  Devil  be ! 
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FAUST, 

Round  this  hero  l^^htly  moring^ 
Let  his  hearty  the  choice  aj^iroviiig^ 
One  of  us  adect  for  loving  t 


Thie^  in  this  nncertidn  hutre^ 
Seem  ye  fair  maida,  in  a  duater; 
Fain  woold  I  to  70a  be  jnater. 

BMPU8A  (pntamgffrwmt^ 

Not  me»  too  ?    I  'm  alao  fitted 
In  your  train  to  be  admitted  t    ' 

LAMLB. 

She  *a  one  too  many ;  for,  in  short. 

She  always  ruins  all  our  sport 

EBffPUSA  {fo  MePHISTOPHELES). 

Empusa,  with  the  ass's  foot,^ 
Thy  cousin  dear,  gives  thee  salute ! 
Only  a  horse's  hoof  is  thine, 
And  yet,  Sir  Cousin,  greeting  fine ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Strangers  I  here  anticipated, 
And  find,  alas  i  my  near-related : 
The  old  tale  —  instances  by  dozens  — 
From  Hartz  to  Hellas  always  cousins ! 

EMPUSA. 

I  act  with  promptness  and  decision ; 
In  many  forms  could  meet  thy  vision : 
Yet  in  thy  honor  now,  instead, 
Have  1  put  on  the  ass's  head. 
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BfEPHISTOPHELES. 

Gr&it  things,  I  see,  are  here  portended, 
Thus  with  the  race  as  Idnsman  blended : 
Let  come  what  may,  since  I  have  known  her— 
The  ass's  head  —  I  'd  fain  disown  her. 

Leave  her,  the  Ugly !    She  doth  scare 
Whatever  lovely  seems  and  ^ir ; 
Whatever  was  lovely,  fair  to  see. 
When  sh€  comes,  ceases  so  to  be. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

These  cousins  also,  —  soft,  delicious, 
Are  one  and  all  to  me  suspicious : 
I  fear,  beneath  their  cheeks  of  roses 
Some  metamorphosis  reposes. 

LAMIiG. 

But  try  —  take  hold  !     For  we  are  many. 

And  if  thou  hast  a  lucky  penny, 

Secure  thyself  the  highest  prize  ! 

What  means  thy  wanton  organ-grinding  ? 

A  wretched  wooer  't  is,  we  're  finding, 

Yet  swagger'st  thus,  and  seem'st  so  wise  I .  • 

Now  one  of  us  will  he  lay  hand  on. 

So  by  degrees  your  masks  abandon. 

And  show  your  natures  to  his  eyes ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  fairest  here  have  I  selected.  .  .  . 

{Clasping  her.) 
O,  what  a  broomstick,  unexpected ! 

(Grasping  another.) 
And  this  one  ?  .  .  .  Vilest  countenance  \ 
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LAMIA. 

Think  not  tlioa  *n  worth  a  better  chance  I 

MEPHISTOPHBLBS. 

That  little  one,  she  warms  my  gizard.  .  •  • 
But  throi]£^  my  hand  she  slips,  a  lizard ; 
Her  smooth  braids^  snaky4lke,  intwine. 
I  try  the  tan  one,  yet  she  worse  is,  — 
I  only  grasp  a  Bacchic  thyrsus, 
The  head  a  scaly  cone  of  pine. 
What  follows  next?    Behold  a  fat  one : 
Perhaps  1 11  find  delight  in  thai  one, 
So,  once  for  all,  the  chance  renew ! 
The  Turks,  for  one  so  puff)^,  flabby, 
Would  pay  a  price  by  no  means  shabby .  •  • 
But,  ah  I  the  pufiE-baU  bursts  in  two ! 

LAMIiE. 

Now  scatter  widely,  hovering,  feigning, 
In  lightning-like,  dark  flight  enchaining 
The  interloping  witch*s-son ! 
Uncertain  circles,  awful,  poiseless  ! 
Horrid  bat-wings,  flying  noiseless  ! 
He  'scapes  too  cheaply,  when  it 's  done. 

MEPHISTOPHELES  {shaking  himself), 

I  Ve  not  become,  it  seems,  a  great  deal  shrewder; 

The  North  's  absurd,  H  is  here  absurder,  ruder. 

The  spectres  here  preposterous  as  there, 

People  and  poets  shallow  ware. 

This  masquerade  resembles  quite  — 

As  evcrj'where  —  a  dance  of  appetite. 

I  sought  a  lovely  masked  procession, 

And  caught  sucii  things,  I  stood  aghast  . . . 


ACT  11.  ,3j 

I  'd  give  myself  a  false  impresuon, 
If  this  would  only  longer  last. 

{Lctitig  Aimui/ among  tit  nxii.) 
Where  am  I  then  ?  aad  whither  sped  7 
There  was  a  path ;  't  is  dow  a  dread. 
By  level  ways  I  "ve  wandered  hither, 
Where  nibble  now  is  piled  together. 
I  clamber  up  and  down  in  vain ; 
Where  shall  I  find  my  S[diiiu  agun? 
I  had  not  dreamed  so  mad  a  sight,  — 
A  mountain  in  a  single  night  I 
A  bold  witch-journey,  to  my  thought ; 
Their  Blocksberg  with  them  they  have  broughL 

OKEAD  {from  lit  ttatural  rett)." 
Come  up  to  me !    My  monntain  old 
In  its  primeval  form  behold ! 
Revere  the  steep  and  rocky  stairs,  ascending 
Where  Pindus'  offshoots  with  the  plain  are  blending  I 
Unshaken,  thus  I  heaved  my  head 
When  o'er  my  shoulders  Pompey  fled. 
Beside  roe  this  illusive  rock 
Will  vanish  at  the  crow  of  cock, 
I  see  such  bhles  oft  upthrown. 
And  suddenly  again  go  down. 

UEPHISTOPHELES. 

Honor  to  thee,  thou  reverend  Head, 

With  strength  of  oak  engarlanded ! 
The  clearest  moonlijjht  ncvtr  cleaves 
The  darkness  of  your  cr<)wded  leaves. 
I  sec  between  the  bushes  go 
A  light,  witli  unpretending  glow. 
How  all  lliinKM  fil  and  balance  thus ! 
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T  is  verily  Homonculus. 

Now  whence  thy  way,  thou  little  lover  ? 

HOMUNCULUS. 

From  place  to  place  I  flit  and  hover, 

And,  in  the  best  sense,  I  would  feun  exist, 

And  most  impatient  am,  my  ^ass  to  shatter: 

But  what  till  now  I  Ve  witnessed,  is  t 

Then  strange  if  I  mistrust  the  matter  ? 

Yet  I  '11  be  confidential,  if  ihou  list : 

I  follow  two  Philosophers  this  way. 

'T  was  «*  Nature  I "  '^Nature!"— all  I  heard  them  say; 

I  '11  cling  to  them,  and  see  what  they  are  seeing. 

For  they  must  understand  this  earthly  being, 

And  I  shall  doubtless  learn,  in  season. 

Where  to  betake  me  with  the  soundest  reason. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  do  it  of  thy  own  accord ! 

For  here,  where  spectres  from  their  hell  come, 

Is  the  philosopher  also  welcome. 

That  so  his  art  and  favor  delectate  you, 

At  once  a  dozen  new  ones  he  '11  create  you. 

Unless  thou  errest,  thou  wilt  ne'er  have  sense ; 

Wouldst  thou  exist,  thyself  the  work  commence  I 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Good  counsel,  also,  is  not  to  reject 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  go  thy  way !     We  further  will  inspect. 

[  Tliey  separate 

ANAXAGORAS   (/<?  ThaLES).^ 

Thy  stubborn  mind  will  not  be  rightened  : 
What  else  is  needful,  that  thou  be  enlightened  ? 
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THALES. 

To  every  wind  the  billows  yielding  are ; 

Vet  from  the  cliff  abrupt  they  keep  themselves  a^. 

ANAXAGORAS. 

By  fiery  vapors  rose  this  rock  you  're  seeing. 

THALES. 

In  moisture  came  organic  life  to  being. 

HOMUNCULUS  {between  the  two). 

To  walk  with  you  may  I  aspire  ? 
To  come  to  being  is  my  keen  desire. 

ANAXAGORUS. 

Hast  thou,  O  Thales  i  ever  in  a  night 

Brought  forth  from  mud  such  mountain  to  the  light  ? 

THALES. 

Nature,  the  living  current  of  her  powers, 
Was  never  bound  to  Day  and  Night  and  Hours  ; 
She  makes  each  form  by  rules  that  never  fail. 
And  *t  is  not  Force,  even  on  a  mighty  scale.*' 

ANAXAGORAS. 

But  here  it  was  /  —  Plutonic  fire,  the  shaper ! 
Explosive  force  of  huge  i^Iian  vapor 
Broke  through  the  level  Earth's  old  crust  primeval. 
And  raised  the  new  hill  with  a  swift  upheaval ! 

THALES. 

What  further  shall  therefrom  result  ?    The  hill 
Is  there :  't  is  well !  —  so  let  it  stand  there  still  I 
In  such  a  strife  one  loses  leisure  precious. 
Yet  only  leads  the  patient  folk  in  leashes. 
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ANAZAGORA8. 

The  Mountain's  rocky  clefts  at  once 
Are  peopled  thick  widi  Myrmidons, 
With  PygmieSy  Emmets,  FingerlingSy 
And  other  active  little  things. 

(73r  HOMUMCULUS.) 

To  greatness  hast  thou  ne'er  as^nred. 
But  lived  an  eremite  retired ; 
Canst  thou  persuade  diy  mind  to  govern, 
1 11  have  thee  chosen  as  their  sovereign. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

What  says  my  Thales  ? 

THALES. 

—  Will  not  recommend 
For  small  means  only  unto  small  deeds  tend. 
But  great  means  make  the  small  man  great 
See  there  !    The  Cranes,  with  purpose  heinous  I - 
The  troubled  populace  they  menace, 
And  they  would  menace  thus  the  king. 
With  pointed  beaks  and  talons  ample 
The  little  men  they  pierce  and  trample  : 
Doom  comes  already  thundering, 
ft  was  a  crime,  the  heron-slaughter, 
Beset  amid  their  peaceful  water ; 
But  from  that  rain  of  arrows  deadly 
A  fell  revenge  arises  redly, 
And  calls  tlie  kindred  o'er  the  flood 
To  spill  the  Pygmies*  guilty  blood. 
What  use  for  shield  and  helm  and  spear  ? 
Or  for  the  dwarfs  the  heron-feather  ? 
Dactyl  and  Emmet  hide  together : 
Their  cohorts  scatter,  seek  the  rear ! 
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ANAXAGORAS 

\^aJUr  a  pause,  soUmnly), 

Though  I  the  subterranean  powers  approve, 

Yet  help,  in  this  case,  must  be  sought  above. . . . 

O  thou  aloft,  in  grace  and  vigor  vernal, 

Tri-named,  tri-featured,  and  eternal. 

By  all  my  people's  woe  I  cry  to  thee, 

Diana,  Luna,  Hecatd ! 

Thou  breast-expanding  One,  thou  deeply-pondering. 

Thou  calmly-shining  One,  majestic  wandering. 

The  fearful  craters  of  thy  shade  unseal. 

And  free  from  spells  thine  ancient  might  reveal ! 

{Pause,) 
Am  I  too  swiftly  heard  ? 
Has  then  my  cry 
To  yonder  sky. 
The  course  of  Nature  from  its  orbit  stirred  ? 

And  greater,  ever  greater,  drawing  near, 
Behold  the  Goddess'  orb^d  throne  appear. 
Enormous,  fearful  in  its  grimness, 
With  fires  that  redden  through  the  dimness  !  .  . . 
No  nearer  !     Disk  of  dread,  tremendous. 
Lest  thou,  with  land  and  sea,  to  ruin  send  us ! 
Then  were  it  true,  Thessalian  Pythonesses  ^ 
With  guilty  spells,  as  Song  confesses. 
Once  from  thy  path  thy  steps  enchanted. 
Till  fatal  gifts  by  thee  were  granted  ?  .  . . 
The  shield  of  splendor  slowly  darkles, 
Then  suddenly  splits,  and  shines,  and  sparkles ! 
What  rattling  and  what  hissing  follow, 
With  roar  of  winds  and  thunders  hollow !  — 
Before  thy  throne  I  speak  my  error. . . . 
O,  pardon  !  /  invoked  the  terror. 

[Casts  himself  upon  his  face.) 
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THALES. 

How  many  things  can  this  man  see  and  hear) 
What  happed,  is  not  to  me  entirely  dear; 
I  Ve  not,  like  him,  experienced  it 
The  Hours  are  crazy,  we  11  admit; 
For  Luna  calmly  shines,  and  free, 
In  her  high  place,  as  formerly. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Look  yonder  where  the  Pygmies  fled ! 

The  round  Hill  has  a  pointed  head. 

I  felt  a  huge  rebound  and  shock ; 

Down  from  the  moon  had  frdlen  the  rock. 

And  then,  without  the  least  ado, 

Both  foe  and  friend  it  smashed  and  slew. 

I  praise  such  arts  as  these,  that  show 

Creation  in  a  night  fulfilled ; 

That  from  above  and  from  below 

At  once  this  mountain-pile  could  build. 

THALES. 

Be  still !    'T  was  but  imagined  so. 

Farewell,  then,  to  the  ugly  brood  ! 

That  thou  wast  not  their  king,  is  good. 

Off  to  the  cheerful  festals  of  the  Sea ! 

There  as  a  marvellous  guest,  they  '11  honor  thee. 

[Tk€y  depart 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

{climbing  up  the  opposite  side). 

Here  must  I  climb  by  steep  and  rocky  stairways, 
And  roots  of  ancient  oaks  —  the  vilest  rare  ways  ! 
Upon  my  Hartz,  the  resinous  atmosphere 
Gives  hint  of  pitch,  to  me  almost  as  dear 
As  sulphur  is,  —  but  here,  among  these  Greeks, 
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For  such  a  smell  one  long  and  vainly  seeks ; 
And  curious  am  I  —  for  't  is  worth  the  knowing  — 
To  find  wherewith  they  keep  their  fires  of  Hell  a-going. 

DRYAD. 

At  home,  be  wise  as  it  befits  thee  there ; 

Abroad,  thou  hast  no  cleverness  to  spare. 

Thou  shouldst  not  homeward  turn  thy  mind,  but  here 

The  honor  of  the  ancient  oaks  revere. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

One  thinks  on  all  relinquished  there ; 
Use  made  it  Paradise,  and  keeps  it  fair. 
But  say,  what  is  %  in  yonder  cave 
Obscure,  a  crouching  triple-shape  resembling  ? 

DRYAD. 

The  Phorkyads  !  ^    Go  there,  if  thou  art  brave ; 
Address  them,  if  thou  canst,  untrembling ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Why  not !  .  .  I  something  see,  and  am  dimibfounded  I 
Proud  as  I  am,  I  must  confess  the  truth : 
I  Ve  never  seen  their  like,  in  sooth,  — 
Worse  than  our  hags,  an  Ugliness  unbounded ! 
How  can  the  Deadly  Sins  then  ever  be 
Found  ugly  in  the  least  degree. 
When  one  this  triple  dread  shall  see  ? 
We  would  not  suffer  them  to  dwell 
Even  at  the  dreariest  door  of  Hell ; 
But  here,  in  Beauty's  land,  the  Greek, 
They  're  famed,  because  they  're  called  antique, . . . 
They  stir,  they  seem  to  scent  my  coming ; 
Like  vampire-bats,  they  're  squeaking,  twittering,  huny 
ming. 
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THE  PHORKYADS. 

Give  me  the  eye,  my  sisters,  that  it  spy 
Who  to  our  temple  ventures  now  so  nigh. 

BiEPHISTOPHELES. 

Most  honored  Dame !    Approaching,  by  your  leave, 

Grant  that  your  triple  blessing  I  receive. 

I  come,  though  still  unknown,  yet,  be  it  stated, 

If  I  mistake  not,  distantly  related. 

Old,  reverend  Gods,  already  did  I  see ; 

To  Ops  and  Rhea  have  I  bowed  the  knee  ; 

The  Parcae  even — your  sisters  —  yesterday, 

Or  day  before,  they  came  across  my  way ; 

And  yet  the  like  of  you  ne'er  met  my  sight : 

Silent  am  I,  and  ravished  with  delight 

THE   PHORKYADS. 

This  spirit  seems  to  have  intelligence. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  am  amazed  no  poet  has  the  sense 

To  sing  your  praises,  —  say,  how  can  it  be 

That  we  no  pictures  of  your  beauty  see  ? 

Should  not,  through  you,  the  chisel  strive  to  wean  us 

From  shapes  like  those  of  Juno,  Pallas,  Venus  ? 

THE   PHORKYADS. 

Sunken  in  solitude  and  stillest  night, 
The  mind  of  us  ne'er  took  so  far  a  flight. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How  should  it,  then  ?  since  here,  concealed  from  view, 

None  ever  see  you,  none  are  seen  by  you  ! 

But  choose  those  dwelling-places,  and  be  known. 
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Where  Art  and  Splendor  share  an  equal  throne ; 
Where  swift,  with  double  tread,  day  after  day, 
A  marble  block  as  hero  walks  away ; 
Where— 

THE  PHORKYADS. 

Cease,  and  rouse  in  us  no  longer  vision ! 
What  profit,  if  we  knew  them  with  precision  ? — 
We,  bom  in  night,  akin  to  gloom  alone, 
Unto  ourselves  almost,  to  others  qtiite,  unknown. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  such  a  case  there  's  little  more  to  say, 
But  one  one's  self  to  others  can  convey. 
One  eye  supplies  you  three,  one  tooth  as  well, 
So  were  it  mythologically  possible 
In  two  the  being  of  the  Three  to  cover. 
And  unto  me  the  third  fair  form  make  over, 
A  short  time,  only. 

ONE. 

Will  it  do,  forsooth? 

THE  OTHERS. 

We  '11  try  it !  —  but  without  or  eye  or  tooth. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Now  just  the  best  thing  have  you  taken  away. 
How  shall  I  then  the  image  stem  display  ? 

ONE. 

T  is  easily  done :  just  close  one  eye. 
And  let  thy  one  side-tusk  be  seen  thereby : 
In  profile,  thus,  with  not  a  trait  diminished, 
Thy  sisterly  resemblance  will  be  finished. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

So  be  it,  then ! 

THE  PHORKYADS. 

Sobeiti 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

{as  Phorkyad  in  profile). 

Me  behold, 
The  much-beloved  son  of  Chaos  old ! 

THE  PHORKYADS. 

Daughters  of  Chaos  are  we,  by  good  right 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Disgrace  !    They  '11  call  me  now  hermaphrodite. 

THE  PHORKYADS. 

In  our  new  sister-triad  what  a  beauty  ! 

Two  eyes  have  we,  two  teeth,  for  further  duty. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Now  from  all  eyes  I  '11  hide  this  visage  fell. 
To  fright  the  devils  in  the  pool  of  Hell. 


\Exit 
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IV. 

ROCKY  COVES  OF  THE  iEGEAN  SEA.9» 
The  Moon  delaying  in  the  Zenith, 

SIRENS 
{couched  upon  the  cliffs  around^  fluting  and  singing, 

THOUGH  erewhile,  by  spells  nocturnal, 
Thee  Thessalian  hags  infernal 
Downward  drew,  vdth  guilt  intended,  — 
Look,  from  where  thine  arch  is  bended. 
On  the  multitudinous,  splendid 
Twinkles  of  the  billowy  Ocean ! 
Shine  upon  the  throngs  in  motion 
0*er  the  waters,  vdld  and  free ! 
To  thy  service  vowed  are  we : 
Fairest  Luna,  gracious  be ! 

NEREIDS   AND  TRITONS 
{as  Wonders  of  the  Sea), 

Call  ¥dth  clearer,  louder  singing. 
Through  the  Sea*s  broad  bosom  ringing, 
Call  the  tenants  of  the  Deep ! 
When  the  storm  swept  unimpeded 
We  to  stillest  depths  receded ; 
Forth  at  sound  of  song  we  leap. 
See  !  delighted  and  elated, 
We  ourselves  have  decorated, 
With  our  golden  crowns  have  crowned  us, 
With  our  spangled  girdles  bound  us. 
Chains  and  jewels  hung  around  us  ! 
All  are  spoils  which  you  purvey  ! 
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TreaniK^  hen  In  ih^wreA  nnDmn^ 
Yon  hns  hm^  and  we  have  foUcnnd 
YoOf  die  Damou  of  onr  baj. 


In  die  aptol  coo^  ddidoni, 
Smoodilf  qxxt  dte  bqipir  fi^iee, 
PBuit  Uvea  dmt  nottiv  nv; 
Yc^  fB  {MtiTC  crmnls  dnt  gi^. 
W^  today,  mold  witnesi,  ndie^ 
Tliat  ye  nuce  dun  fidtei  ■!& 


W«,  before  we  bidier  wandered, 
TlinTMigtily  ibe  qneadon  poodend : 
Siattn,  Bitrthen,  speed  tdat  I 
Briefest  travel,  light  endoianc^ 
Yield  the  validcst  assurance 
That  we  more  than  fishes  are. 
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OS  1  they  have  I^  the  place, 

Steering  away  to  Samothrac^** 

Vanished  with  favoring  wind. 

What  is  their  purpose  there,  in  the  drea 

DonuuD  of  the  lofty  Cabin? 

Gods  are  they,  but  the  strangest  crew, 

Ever  begetting  themselves  anew. 

And  unto  their  own  being  blind. 

In  thy  meridian  stay, 
Luna  I  —  graciously  delay. 
That  the  Night  still  embrace  ns, 
And  the  Day  not  chase  us  I 
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THALBS 

[pn  the  shore,  to  HoMUNCULUS). 

I  foin  would  lead  thee  unto  Nereus  old. 
Not  distant  are  we  from  his  cavern  cold. 
But  stubbornness  is  his  delight, 
The  peevish  and  repulsive  wight 
Howe'er  the  human  race  has  tried, 
The  Grumbler  *s  never  satisfied : 
Yet  he  the  Future  hath  unsealed, 
And  men  thereto  their  reverence  yield, 
And  give  him  honor  in  his  station. 
Many  his  benefits  have  tasted. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

Then  let  us  try,  without  more  hesitation  1 
My  glass  and  flame  will  not  at  once  be  wasted. 

NEREUS. 

Are  human  voices  those  that  reach  mine  ear  ? 
At  once  my  wrath  is  kindled,  keen  and  clear. 
Aspiring  forms,  that  high  as  Gods  would  ramble, 
Yet  ever  damned  their  own  selves  to  resemble. 
In  ancient  years  could  I  divinely  rest, 
Yet  was  impelled  to  benefit  the  Best ; 
And  when,  at  last,  I  saw  my  deeds  completed. 
It  fully  seemed  as  were  the  work  defeated. 

THALES. 

And  yet  we  trust  thee,  Graybeard  of  the  Sea  1 
Thou  art  the  Wise  One :  drive  us  not  from  thee ! 
Behold  this  Flame,  in  man's  similitude : 
It  yields  itself  unto  thy  counsel  good. 


NEREUS. 

What !     Counsel  ?    When  did  ever  men  esteem  it  ? 
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Wise  words  in  liard  ears  are  bat  lifeless  lore. 

Oft  as  the  Act  may  smite  them  when  they  scheme  it. 

The  People  are  as  self-willed  as  before. 

How  warned  I  Paris,  in  paternal  trust. 

Before  a  foreign  wofnan  woke  his  lust ! 

Upon  the  Grecian  strand  he  stood  so  bold ; 

I  saw  in  spirit,  and  to  him  foretold 

The  smol^  winds,  the  overwhehning  woe, 

Beams  all  a-blaze,  murder  and  death  below,  — 

Troy's  judgment-day,  held  ^t  in  lofty  rhjrme, 

A  terror  through  a  thousand  years  of  time ! 

My  words  seemed  sport  unto  the  reckless  one : 

His  lust  he  followed :  fallen  was  Ilion,  — 

A  giant  carcass,  stifi^  and  hacked  with  steel. 

To  Pindus'  eagles  't  was  a  welcome  meaL 

Ulysses,  too !  did  I  not  him  presage 

The  wiles  of  Circe  and  the  Cyclops'  rage  ? 

His  paltering  mind,  his  crew's  inconstant  strain, 

And  what  not  all  ? — and  did  it  bring  him  gain  ? 

Till  him,  though  late,  the  favoring  billow  bore, 

A  much-tossed  wanderer,  to  the  friendly  shore. 

THALES. 

Such  conduct,  truly,  gives  the  wise  man  pain. 
And  yet  the  good  man  once  will  try  again. 
An  ounce  of  gratitude,  his  help  repaying, 
Tons  of  ingratitude  he  sees  outweighing. 
And  nothing  trifling  now  we  beg  of  thee ; 
The  boy  here  wishes  to  be  bom,  and  be. 

NEREUS. 

Let  not  my  rarest  mood  be  spoiled,  I  pray ! 
Far  other  business  waits  for  me  to^ay. 
I  Ve  hither  bidden,  by  the  wave  and  breeze, 
The  Graces  of  the  Sea,  the  Dorides.^" 
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Oljrmpus  bears  not,  nor  your  lucent  arch, 

Such  lovely  forms,  in  such  a  lightsome  march : 

They  fling  themselves,  in  wild  and  wanton  dalliance, 

From  the  sea-dragons  upon  Neptune's  stallions, 

Blent  with  the  element  so  freely,  brightly. 

That  even  the  foam  appears  to  lift  them  lightly. 

In  Venus'  chariot-shell,  with  hues  of  mom. 

Comes  Galatea,  now  the  fairest,  borne ; 

Who,  since  that  Cypris  turned  from  us  her  face. 

In  Paphos  reigns  as  goddess  in  her  place. 

Thus  she,  our  loveliest,  long  since  came  to  own. 

As  heiress,  templed  town  and  chariot-throne. 

Away !  the  father's  hour  of  rapture  clips 

Hate  from  the  heart,  and  harshness  from  the  lips. 

Away  to  Proteus !    Ask  that  wondrous  man 

Of  Being's  and  of  Transformation's  plan  I 

\He  retires  towards  the  sea. 

THALES. 

We,  by  this  step,  gain  nothing :  one  may  meet 

Proteus,  and  straight  he  melts,  dissolving  fleet 

Though  he  remain,  he  only  says 

That  which  confuses  and  astonishes. 

However,  of  such  counsel  thou  hast  need ; 

So,  at  a  venture,  let  us  thither  speed ! 

[They  depart 

SIRENS  [on  the  rocks  above). 

What  is  't,  that,  far  advancing, 
Glides  o'er  the  billows  dancing  ? 
As,  when  the  winds  are  shifted. 
Shine  snowy  sails,  uplifted. 
So  shine  they  o'er  the  waters, 
Transfigured  Ocean-daughters. 
We  '11  clamber  down,  and,  near  them. 
Behold  their  forms,  and  hear  them. 
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ddoae^  bacldv  ^ut 
SUnw  with  tb  foRH  defiant : — 
Th^  ta  Goda  tfaat  we  an  bringing 
R^  Hoip  Buut  yon  bn  alni^ngl 

snxira. 
Small  to  tbesi^^ 
Gfwt  in  thdr  md^^ — 
SaTlOQra  ol  die  atraade^ 
Anciant  God^  and  banded. 

muaDB  AKD  TSirOMS. 

We  bring  yon  die  Cabtri 
To  festab  cahn  and  cbeey; 
For  where  their  sway  ext^edi 
Neptune  the  realm  befriendetb. 

SIRENS. 

We  jrield  to  your  claim ; 
When  a  shipwreclc  came. 
Irresistibly  yon 
Protected  the  crew. 

NEREIDS  AND  TRITONS. 

Tliree  liave  we  brought  hither," 
The  fourth  refused  us  altogether: 
He  was  the  right  one,  said  he, — 
Their  only  thinker  ready. 

SIRENS. 

One  God  the  other  God 
Smites  with  the  scoffer's  rod : 
Honor  all  grace  they  biing, 
Fear  all  evil  they  ding ! 
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NEREIDS  AND  TRITONS. 

Seven  are  they,  really. 

SIRENS. 

Where,  then,  stay  the  other  three  ? 

NEREIDS  AND  TRITONS. 

The  truth  we  cannot  gather : 
Ask  on  Olympus,  rather ! 
There  pines  the  eighth,  forgotten. 
By  no  one  ever  thought  on  ! 
In  grace  to  us  entreated. 
But  not  yet  all  completed. 

These  incomparable,  unchainable,^ 
Are  always  further  yearning, 
With  desire  and  hunger  burning 
For  the  Unattainable ! 

SIRENS. 

These  are  our  ways : 
The  God  that  sways 
Sun,  Moon,  or  other  blaze. 
We  worship  :  for  it  pays. 

NEREIDS  AND  TRITONS. 

Highest  glory  for  us  behold, 
Leading  these  festals  cheery ! 

SIRENS. 

The  heroes  of  the  ancient  time 

Fail  of  their  glory^s  prime, 

Where  and  howe'er  it  may  unfold ; 

Though  they  have  won  the  Fleece  of  Gold,  — 

Ye,  the  Cabiri ! 


ija  MnsT. 

Thoqgh  Oaj  have  von  tin  Fkece  «<  Gol^— 
Wei    YeltfaeCablril 

(7Xf  NKiBisiMrfTiiroNi  MMK>w6) 

BOMUMCULOS. 

Theee  MaUonnatSoos,  erciy  one. 
Had  earthen  pots  for  TDodels :  *> 
Against  Aem  now  the  wise  men  ran, 
And  break  flidr  stubborn  nortdlcs. 


That  b  dte  thing  one  wishes,  jostl 
The  coin  talcs  nine  from  hs  nut 

ntOTBUs  {mftruhm^. 
This  pleases  me,  die  old  fable-nngerl 
The  more  respectable,  the  stranger. 

T  KALES. 

Where  art  thou,  Proteus  ? 

PROTEUS 
(tpioldng  ventrileqtially,  now  nrar,  now  at  a  dataiue). 
Here  t  and  here  1 

THALES. 

I  pardon  thee  thine  ancient  jeer. 

Cheat  not  a  friend  with  vain  oration  : 

Thou  speak's^  I  Imow,  from  a  delusive  station. 


THALES  {mfify  to  HOMUNCULOS). 

He  is  quite  near :  shine  IjrilliaDtly  I 
For  carious  aa  a  fiah  is  he ; 
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And  in  whatever  form  he  hide, 
A  flame  will  make  him  hither  glide. 

HOMUNCULUS. 

At  once  a  flood  of  light  I  '11  fling, 
Yet  softly,  lest  the  glass  should  spring. 

PROTEUS 
{in  the  form  of  a  giant  tortoise). 
What  shines  so  ^r,  so  graciously  ? 

THALES   (covering  HOMUNCULUS). 

Good !    If  thou  wishest,  canst  thou  nearer  see. 
Be  not  annoyed  to  take  a  little  trouble, 
And  show  thyself  on  man's  foundation  double. 
What  we  disclose,  to  whomsoever  would  see  it, 
With  our  will  only,  by  our  favor,  be  it ! 

PROTEUS  {in  a  noble  form). 
Still  world-wise  pranks  thou  failest  to  forget 

THALES. 

To  change  thy  form  remains  thy  pleasure  yet 
(He  uncovers  HoMUNCULUS.) 

PROTEUS  (astonished), 
A  shining  dwarf !    The  like  I  ne'er  did  see ! 

THALES. 

He  asks  thy  counsel,  he  desires  to  be. 
He  is,  as  I  myself  have  heard  him  say, 
(The  thing  ^s  a  marvel ! )  only  born  half-way. 
He  has  no  lack  of  qualities  ideal, 
But  far  too  much  of  palpable  and  real.9^ 
Till  now  the  glass  alone  has  given  him  weight. 
And  he  would  fain  be  soon  incorporate. 
7* 
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PROTEUS. 

Thou  art  a  genuine  virgin's-son : 
Finished,  ere  thou  shouldst  be  begun  t 


Let  bfaB  bat  ■lar^  t  wfll  be  unaged  irtfli  ^eed. 
1(0  aaed  to  pawfar  hen  Ui  oclgfat  t 
Os'lso  DtMd  DOtuft  facHM  Bnnt  tfien  be^n  t 
Obb  Alto  dMn  Am  iritUit «  uutow  pale,*' 
Adq  tuPMf  Qttbojw^  lower  rfFmiti  cnjoyiueiu  r 

And  fita  Umadt  for  loftier  emplojmeitt. 

HOHUNC0L0S. 

Here  breathes  and  blows  a  tender  air ; 
And  I  delight  me  in  the  fragntnce  rare. 


Yea,  verily,  my  loveliest  stripling ! 

And  farther  oo,  far  more  enjoyable. 

Arouod  yon  narrow  spit  the  waves  are  ripjdin^ 

The  halo  bright  and  undestroyable ! 

There  to  the  host  we  '11  nearer  be. 

Now  floating  hither  o'er  the  sea. 

Come  with  me  there  I 

THAI.ES. 

I  11  go  along. 


A  S[»rit-purp08e,  triply  strong  I 
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V. 

TELCHINES  OF  RHODES.ss 
On  Sea-Hbrses  and  Sea-Dragons ^  wielding  Neptun^s  TVident, 

CHORUS. 

"1 1  rE  Ve  forged  for  old  Neptune  the  trident  that  urges 
^  ^    To  smoothness  and  peace  the  refractory  surges 
When  Jove  tears  the  clouds  of  the  tempest  asunder, 
'T  is  Neptune  encounters  the  roll  of  the  thunder : 
The  lightnings  above  may  incessantly  glow, 
But  wave  upon  wave  dashes  up  from  below, 
And  all  that,  between  them,  the  terrors  o'erpower, 
Long  tossed  and  tormented,  the  Deep  shall  devour; 
And  thence  he  hath  lent  us  his  sceptre  to^y.  — 
Now  float  we  contented,  in  festal  array. 

SIRENS. 

You,  to  Helios  consecrated. 
To  the  bright  Day*s  blessing  fated,  — 
You  to  this  high  Hour  we  hail : 
Luna's  worship  shall  prevail ! 

TELCHINES. 

O  loveliest  Goddess  by  night  over-vaulted ! 
Thou  hearest  with  rapture  thy  brother  exalted : 
To  listen  to  Rhodes  thou  wilt  lean  from  the  skies ; 
To  him,  there,  the  paeans  eternally  rise. 
When  the  day  he  begins,  when  he  ends  its  career. 
His  beam  is  the  brightest  that  falls  on  us  here. 
The  mountains,  the  cities,  the  sea  and  the  shore. 
Are  lovely  and  bright  to  the  God  they  adore : 
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No  mist  hovers  o'er  us,  and  should  one  appear, 
A  beam  and  a  breeze,  and  the  Island  is  clear ! 
There  Phoebus  his  form  may  by  hundreds  behold,- 
Colossal,  as  3routh,  as  the  Gentle,  the  Bold ; 
For  we  were  the  first  whose  devotion  began 
To  shape  the  high  Gods  in  the  image  of  Man. 

PROTEUS. 

But  leave  them  to  their  boasting,  singing ! 

Beside  the  holy  sunbeams,  bringing 

All  Ufe,  their  dead  works  are  a  jest 

They  melt  and  cast,  with  zeal  impassioned. 

And  what  they  once  in  bronze  have  fashioned, 

They  think  it 's  something  of  the  best 

These  proud  ones  are  at  last  made  lowly : 

The  forms  of  Gods,  that  stood  and  shone. 

Were  by  an  earthquake  overthrown, 

And  long  since  have  been  melted  wholly. 

This  earthly  toil,  whatever  it  be, 

Is  never  else  than  drudgery : 

A  better  life  the  waves  declare  thee, 

And  now  to  endless  seas  shall  bear  thee 

Proteus-Dolphin. 

(He  transforms  himself.) 

*T  is  done !    Behold ! 
Unto  thy  fairest  fortune  waken  : 
Upon  my  back  shalt  thou  be  taken, 
And  wedded  to  the  Ocean  old. 

THALES. 

Yield  to  the  wish  so  wisely  stated, 
And  at  the  source  be  thou  created ! 
Be  ready  for  the  rapid  plan ! 
There,  by  eternal  canons  wending, 


i 
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Through  thousand,  myriad  forms  ascending, 
Thou  shalt  attain,  in  time,  to  Man. 

(HoMUNCULUS  mounts  the  Proteus-Dolphin.) 

PROTEUS. 

In  spirit  seek  the  watery  distance  I 
Boundless  shaU  there  be  thine  existence. 
And  where  to  move,  thy  will  be  free. 
But  struggle  not  to  higher  orders  ! 
Once  Man,  within  the  human  borders, 
Then  all  is  at  an  end  for  thee. 

THALES. 

That 's  as  it  haps :  't  is  no  ill  fate 

In  one's  own  day  to  be  true  man  and  great 

PROTEUS  (to  ThaLES). 

Some  one,  perchance,  of  thine  own  kind  ! 

Their  lives  continue  long,  I  find ; 

For  with  thy  pallid  phantom-peers 

I  Ve  seen  thee  now  for  many  hundred  years. 

SIRENS  {on  the  rocks). 

See  !  what  rings  of  cloudlets,  gliding 
Round  the  moon,  in  circles  play  ! 
They  are  doves  whom  Love  is  guiding, 
With  their  wings  as  white  as  day. 
'  Paphos  hither  sends  them  fleetly, 
All  her  ardent  birds,  to  us. 
And  our  festival  completely 
Crowns  with  purest  rapture,  thus  ! 

NERKUS  (tuhancittir  to  Thales). 

Though  some  nightly  wanderer's  vision 
Deem  yon  ring  an  airy  spectre, 


FAOST. 

W^  the  ipirilB,  with  decUoa 
Entertain  a  view  coi'iecter : 
11117  ^'^  doves,  wboae  convoy  gmthert 
Roimd  m  J  daugfater'a  cbariot-ihell, 
With  a  fl^t  of  wondniu  apell, 
Ti'11"'*'^  in  old  daya  of  the  £athefa. 


That  I  alM  think  ia  best," 
Which  die  true  man  comfort  gives. 
When  in  warm  and  peaceful  nest 
S(»Mthing  holy  for  him  lives. 

PSTLU  ASD  XARSI™ 
(h*  tm  Mh,  M^-At^i  omJ  sta-rmms). 
In  hoOow  caves  on  Cypms'  shore, 
By  the  Sea-God  still  unbattered, 
Not  yet  by  Seismos  shattered. 
By  eternal  winds  breathed  o'er. 
And  still,  as  in  days  that  are  measured. 
Contented  and  silently  pleasured. 
The  chariot  of  Cypris  we  've  treasured. 
By  the  murmurs,  the  nightly  vibrations, 
O'er  the  waves  and  their  sweetest  pulsations, 
Unseen  to  the  new  generations, 
The  loveliest  daughter  we  lead. 
We  fear  not,  as  lightly  we  hie  on, 
Either  Eagle  or  wing-lifted  lion, 
Either  Crescent  or  Cross, 
Though  the  sky  it  emboss,  — 
Though  it  changefully  triumphs  and  Rashes, 
In  defeat  to  forgetfulness  dashes. 
Lays  the  fields  and  the  cities  in  ashes! 
Straightway,  with  speed, 
The  loveliest  of  mistresses  forth  we  lead. 


SIRENS. 

Lightly  moved,  with  paces  graver, 
Circle  round  the  car  again ; 
Line  on  line  inwoven,  waver 
Snake-like  in  a  linking  chain,  — 
Stalwart  Nereids,  come,  enring  us, 
Rudest  women,  wild  and  free ; 
Tender  Dorides,  ye  bring  us 
Her,  the  Mother  of  the  Sea, — 
Galatea,  godlike  woman. 
Worthiest  immortality. 
Yet,  like  those  of  lineage  human, 
Sweet  with  loving  grace  Is  she. 

DORIDES 
{in  chona,  metmltd  en  dolphini,  passing  NzKKUS). 

Lend  us,  Luna,  light  and  shadow. 
Show  this  youthful  flower  and  fire! 
For  we  bring  beloved  spouses. 
Praying  for  them  to  our  sire, 

(7ff  Neheus-J 
They  are  boys,  whom  we  have  rescued 
From  Ihe  breaker's  teeth  of  dread ; 
They,  on  reeds  and  mosses  bedded. 
Back  to  light  and  life  we  led : 
Now  must  they,  with  glowing  kisses, 
Thank  us  for  the  granted  blisses  ; 
On  the  youths  thy  favor  shed  I 

Lo,  now !  what  double  gains  your  deed  requite  I 
You  show  compassion,  and  you  take  delighL 


FaAcr,  gnnt  the  fond  icqucs^" 
Let  in  bold  tben  fiut  forever 

dbtcMt. 


Tike  J07  In  ^at  joa  *ra  inefy  c^tDK^ 
And  shape  to  men  the  ymithfnl  crew; 
1  cufflot  gnnt  the  boon  fflfipt^ircw 
Vndd)  onljr  Zeui  can  give  to  ytm. 
The  billoin,  u  tbejr  heme  and  rode  job, 
Allow  to  love  BO  finaer  atand, 
So^  when  these  fandes  fade  and  mode  yoa. 
Send  qnledf  the  jontha  to  land. 

OORJDBS. 

Fair  boys,  we  must  part,  foraooth ; 
Yet  we  love  yoti,  we  vow  it ! 
'        We  have  asked  for  eternal  truth, 
But  the  Gods  will  not  allow  it. 

THE  YOUTHS. 

We  sailor-boys,  if  still  you  would 
Give  love,  as  first  you  gave  it. 
We  Ve  never  had  a  life  so  good. 
And  would  not  better  have  it ! 
(Galatea  ajifreaeiti  en  her  ckariat  e/tlUtl.) "» 

NEREUS, 

n*  is  thou,  O  my  darling ! 

GALATEA. 

O,  Sire !  what  delight' 
LJi^r,  ye  ^lolphins  \    1  cling  to  the  sight. 


NEREUS. 

Already  past,  they  swiftly  wander 

On,  in  circling  courses  wheeling  I 

What  care  they  for  the  heart's  profonndest  feeling  ? 

Ah,  would  they  toolc  me  with  them  yonder  1 

Yet  a  single  glance  can  cheer 

All  the  livelong  barren  year. 

TRALBS. 

HiUll    All  hail!  with  newer  voices: 

How  my  spirit  rejoices, 

By  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  penetrated  I 

From  Water  was  everything  first  created  t 

Water  doth  everything  still  sustain ! 

Ocean,  grant  us  thine  endless  reign ! 

If  the  clouds  thou  wert  sending  not. 

The  swelling  streams  wert  spending  not. 

The  winding  rivers  bending  not, 

And  all  in  thee  were  ending  not, 

Could  mountains,  and  plains,  and  the  world  itself,  be  ? 

The  freshest  existence  is  nourished  by  thee .' 

ECHO 
{ehomi  efthe  nJltttive  tirtla). 
The  fteshest  existence  flows  ever  from  thee! 


NEREUS. 

They  turn  and  wheel  again,  afar ; 
No  longer  face  to  face  they  are. 
In  linking  circles,  wide  extending, — 
In  their  festive  dances  blending, — 
The  countless  cohorts  now  appear. 
But  Galatea's  chariot-shell 
Still  1  sec,  and  see  it  well: 
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It  ihlius  like  s  >tar 

"niFCM]^]  tbe  cxDwdB  iiitwljiiD|f* 

Lore  frcHn  the  tumnlt  still  ia  shbdngl 

Thoo^  ne'er  so  &r, 

It  ■himmen  bil^t  and  dear, 

Ever  (me  and  near. 

HOHU  MCULUS. 

ThU  Boftlj  heaving  brine  on, 
Whatever  I  may  sUne  tm 
Is  all  with  beauty  a 


Widdn  thia  mriatare  livin|^ 
Thj  lamp  now  tint  ia  giving 
A  clear  and  splendid  sound. 

NEKEUS. 

What  mystery  new,  'mid  the  crowds  that  are  wheeling 

Is  DOW  to  our  vision  its  wonders  revealing  ? 

What  flames  round  the  shell  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen  ? — 

Now  itaring  in  force,  and  now  shining  serene, 

As  if  by  the  pulses  of  love  it  were  fed. 


Homunculus  is  it,  by  Proteus  misled ! .  . . 
And  these  are  the  signs  of  imperious  yearoing, 
The  presage  of  swelling,  impatiently  spuming : 
He  'II  shiver  his  glass  on  the  glittering  throne  — 
He  glows  and  he  flashes,  and  now  he  hath  flown  I 


What  fiery  marvel  the  billows  enlightens,™ 
As  one  on  the  other  is  broken  and  brightens  i 
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It  flashes,  and  wavers,  and  hitherward  plays ! 
On  the  path  of  the  Night  are  the  bodies  ablaze, 
And  all  things  around  are  with  flames  overrun  : 
Then  Eros  be  ruler,  who  all  things  begun ! 

Hail,  ye  Waves !    Hail,  Sea  unbounded, 

By  the  holy  Fire  surrounded ! 

Water,  hail !     Hail,  Fire,  the  splendid ! 

Hail,  Adventure  rarely  ended  1 

ALL  TOGETHER. 

Hail,  ye  Airs  that  softly  flow ! 
Hail,  ye  caves  of  Earth  below ! 
Honored  now  and  evermore 
Be  the  Elemental  Four ! 


Ift* 


ACT    III. 


BEFORE  THE  PALACE  OF   HENELAUS  IN 
SPARTA. 


Hklmha  mAtj,  «tti  Oe  Cboxus  tf  CafA»  TVgiM  Wm» 
PAMTiULn,  Zntdir  tfHU  Cbnw. 


I  MUCH  admired  and  much  mikd,  —  I,  Helena, 
,  Come  from  the  strand  where  we  have  disembarked 

but  DOW, 

Still  giddy  from  the  restless  rocking  of  the  waves 
Of  Ocean,  which  from  Phrygian  uplands  hitherwards 
On  high,  opposing  backs —  Poseidon's  favor  won 
And  Euros'  strength  —  have  borne  us  to  our  native  bay. 
Below  there,  with  the  bravest  of  his  warriors,  now 
King  Menelaus  feels  the  joy  of  his  return; 
But  thou,  O  bid  me  welcome  back,  thou  lofty  House 
Which  Tyndanis,  my  father,  on  the  gentle  slope, 
Rstuming  from  the  Hill  of  Pallas,  builded  up ; 
And  when  I  here  with  Clytcnuicstra  sister-like, 
With  Castor  and  with  Pollux  gayly  sporting,  grew, 
Before  all  Sparta's  houses  nobly  was  adorned. 
Ye  valves  of  yon  dark  iron  portals,  ye  1  hail ! 
Once  through  your  festive  and  inviting  opening 
It  happened  that  to  me,  from  many  singled  out. 
The  coming  of  the  bridegroom  Menelaus  shone. 
Unfold  again  for  me,  that  I  the  King's  command 
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Fulfil  with  strictness,  as  unto  a  spouse  is  meet : 
Give  entrance  now,  and  let  all  things  be  left  behind 
Which  hitherto  have  stormed  upon  me,  full  of  doom ! 
For,  since  this  place  all  unsuspicious  I  forsook 
For  Cytheraea*s  fane,  as  holy  duty  called. 
But  there  the  robber  seized  me,  he  the  Phrygian,  — 
Happened  have  many  things,  which  people  far  and  wide 
So  fain  relate,  but  which  so  fain  hears  not  the  one 
Of  whom  the  legend  rose,  and  to  a  fable  grew. 

CHORUS. 

Disdain  thou  not,  O  beautiful  Dame, 
Possession  proud  of  the  highest  estate ! 
For  the  greatest  fortune  is  thine  alone. 
The  fame  of  beauty  that  towers  o'er  all. 
The  name  of  the  hero  heralds  his  path. 
Thence  proudly  he  strides; 
Yet  bends  at  once  the  stubbomest  man, 
And  yields  to  all-conquering  Beauty's  might 

HELENA. 

Enough,   with  mine  own  spouse  have   I   been  hither 

shipped, 
And  now  by  him  beforehand  to  his  city  sent; 
Yet  what  his  purposes  may  be,  I  fail  to  guess. 
Do  I  come  here  as  wife  ?     Or  do  I  come  as  queen  ? 
Or  come,  an  offering  for  the  Prince's  bitter  pain, 
And  for  the  long-endured  misfortune  of  the  Greeks  ? 
For  they,  the  Immortals,  verily  fixed  my  Fame  and  Fate 
Ambiguously,  attendants  twain  of  doubtful  worth 
To  Beauty,  who  upon  this  very  threshold  stand 
With  gloomy  and  with  threatening  presence  at  my  side. 
Then,  even,  in  the  hollow  ship,  but  seldom  looked 
My  spouse  on  me,  nor  ever  word  of  comfort  spake  : 
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As  if  he  brooded  evil,  fronting  me  he  sat 

But  now,  when  speeding  towards  the  strand  of  that  deep 

cove 
Eurotas  makes,  scarce  had  the  foremost  vessels'  prows 
The  land  saluted,  than  he  spake,  as  urged  the  Gods  : 
"  Here,  in  their  ordered  rank,  my  warriors  disembark  •, 
Them  shall  I  muster,  ranged  along  the  ocean-strand. 
But  thou  go  ever  onwards,  up  the  hallowed  banks 
Of  fair  Eurotas,  dowered  with  gifts  of  plenteous  fruit, 
Guiding  the  stallions  o'er  the  bloom  of  watery  meads, 
Till  there,  on  that  most  lovely  plain  thy  journey  ends, 
Where  Lacedemon,  once  a  fruitful  spreading  field, 
Surrounded  by  austerest  mountains,  built  its  seat 
Set  thou  thy  foot  within  the  high-towered  princely  House, 
And  muster  well  the  maids,  whom  there  behind  I  left, 
Together  with  the  old  and  faithful  Stewardess. 
Let  her  display  to  thee  the  wealth  of  treasures  stored. 
Even  as  thy  father  them  bequeathed,  and  I  myself, 
In  war  and  peace  accumulating,  have  amassed. 
All  things  shalt  thou  in  ancient  order  find  :  because 
It  is  the  Ruler's  privilege,  that  he  all  things 
In  faithful  keeping  find,  returning  to  his  house, — 
Where'er  he  may  have  left  it,  each  thing  in  its  place ; 
For  power  to  change  in  aught  possesses  not  the  slave." 

CHORUS. 

Let  now  the  splendid,  accumulate  wealth 

Rejoice  and  cheer  thee,  in  eye  and  heart ! 

Eor  the  gleam  of  chain  and  the  glory  of  crown 

Are  lying  idly  in  haughty  repose  : 

But  enter  thou  in  and  challenge  them  all. 

And  they  will  respond. 

I  rejoice  to  witness  Beauty  compete 

With  gold  and  pearl  and  the  jewel-stone. 
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HELENA. 

Thereafter  further  came  my  lord's  imperious  speech ; 
'*  Now  when  all  things  in  order  thou  inspected  hast, 
Then  take  so  many  tripods  as  thou  needful  deem'st, 
And  vessels  manifold,  such  as  desires  at  hand 
Who  offers  to  the  Gods,  fulfilling  holy  use,  — 
The  kettles,  also  bowls,  the  shallow  basin's  disk ; 
The  purest  water  from  the  sacred  fountain  fill 
In  lofty  urns ;  and  further,  also  ready  hold 
The  well-dried  wood  that  rapidly  accepts  the  flame ; 
And  let  the  knife,  well-sharpened,  fail  not  finally ; 
Yet  all  besides  will  I  relinquish  to  thy  care." 
So  spake  he,  urging  my  departure ;  but  no  thing 
Of  living  breath  did  he,  who  ordered  thus,  appoint, 
That  shall,  to  honor  the  Olympian  Gods,  be  slain. 
'T  is  critical ;  and  yet  I  banish  further  care. 
And  let  all  things  be  now  to  the  high  Gods  referred. 
Who  that  fulfil,  whereto  their  minds  may  be  disposed, 
Whether  by  men  't  is  counted  good,  or  whether  bad ; 
In  either  case  we  mortals,  we  are  doomed  to  bear. 
Already  lifted  oft  the  Offerer  the  axe 
In  consecration  o'er  the  bowed  neck  of  the  beast. 
And  could  not  consummate  the  act ;  for  enemies 
Approaching,  or  Gods  intervening,  hindered  him. 

CHORUS. 

What  shall  happen,  imagin'st  thou  not 

Queen,  go  forwards 

With  courage  ! 

Blessing  and  evil  come 

Unexpected  to  men : 

Though  announced,  yet  we  do  not  believe. 

Burned  not  llion,  saw  we  not  also 

Death  in  the  face,  shamefullest  death  ? 

And  are  we  not  here, 
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With  thee  companioned^  joyously  serving, 
Seeing  the  dazzling  sun  in  the  heavens, 
And  the  fairest  of  earth,  too,  — 
Kindest  bne,  thee,  —  we,  the  happy  ? 

HELENA. 

Let  come,  what  may !    Whatever  awaits  me,  it  beseems 
That  I  without  delay  go  up  in  the  Royal  House, 
Which,  long  my  need  and  yearning,  forfeited  almost, 
Once  more  hath  risen  on  my  sight,  I  know  not  how. 
My  feet  no  longer  bear  me  with  such  fearlessness 
Up  the  high  steps,  which  as  a  child  I  sprang  across. 

CHORUS. 

Cast  ye,  O  sisters  !  ye 

Sorrowful  captives, 

All  your  trouble  far  from  ye ! 

Your  mistress's  joy  partake, 

Helena's  joy  partake, 

Who  the  paternal  hearth 

Delightedly  now  is  approachinc^, 

Truly  with  late-returning 

But  with  firmer  and  surer  feet ! 

Praise  ye  the  sacredest, 
Still  re-estahlishin<r 
And  home-bringinn;  Immortals! 
How  the  delivered  one 
Soars  as  on  lifted  wings 
Over  asperities,  while  in  vain 
The  prisoned  one,  yearningly, 
Over  the  fortress-parapet 
Pineth  with  outspread  arms ! 

But  a  God  took  hold  of  her. 
The  Expatriate, 
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And  from  I  lion's  ruins 

Hither  hath  borne  her  again, 

To  the  ancient,  the  newly  embellished 

Paternal  house, 

From  unspeakable 

Raptures  and  torments, 

Early  youthful  days, 

Now  refreshed,  to  remember. 

PANTHALis  {as  Leader  of  the  Chorus). 

Forsake  ye  now  the  joy-encompassed  path  of  Song, 
And  towards  the  portal's  open  valves  your  glances  turn ! 
What,  Sisters,  do  I  see  ?    Retumeth  not  the  Queen 
With  swift  and  agitated  step  again  to  us  ? 
What  is  it  now,  great  Queen,  what  could  encounter  thee 
To  move  and  shake  thee  so,  within  thy  house's  halls. 
Instead  of  greeting  ?   Thou  canst  not  conceal  the  thing; 
For  strong  repulsion  written  on  thy  brow  I  see. 
And  noble  indignation,  struggling  with  amaze. 

HELENA 
{^ko  has  left  the  wings  of  the  portal  open,  excitedly), 

A  common  fear  beseemeth  not  the  child  of  Zeus  ; 
No  lightly-passing  hand  of  terror  touches  her  ; 
But  that  fell  Horror,  which  the  womb  of  ancient  Night 
With  first  of  things  delivered,  rolled  through  many  forms, 
Like  glowing  clouds  that  from  the  mountain's  fiery  throat 
Whirl  up  expanding,  even  heroes'  breasts  may  shake. 
Thus  terribly  have  here  to-day  the  Stygian  Gods 
Mine  entrance  in  the  house  betokened,  and  I  fain. 
Even  as  a  guest  dismissed,  would  take  myself  away 
From  this  oft-trodden  threshold  I  so  longed  to  tread. 
But,  no !  hither  have  1  retreated  to  the  light : 
Nor  further  shall  ye  force  me,  Powers,  be  who  ye  may ! 
voi„  II.  8 
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Some  consecration  will  I  muse :  then,  purified, 

The  hearth-fire  may  the  wife  so  welcome,  as  the  lord 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

Discover,  noble  Dame,  unto  thy  servants  here. 
Who  reverently  assist  thee,  what  hath  come  to  pass. 

HELENA. 

What  I  beheld,  shall  ye  with  your  own  eyes  behold. 
If  now  that  shape  the  ancient  Night  hath  not  at  once 
Re-swallowed  to  the  wonders  of  her  deepest  breast 
But  I  with  words  will  yet  declare  it,  that  ye  know. 
When  solemnly,  my  nearest  duty  borne  in  mind. 
The  Royal  House's  gloomy  inner  court  I  trod. 
Amazed  I  saw  the  silent,  dreary  corridors. 
No  sound  of  diligent  labor,  going  forwards,  met 
The  ear,  no  signs  of  prompt  and  busy  haste  the  eye  ; 
And  not  a  maid  appeared  to  me,  no  stewardess 
Such  as  is  wont  to  greet  the  stranger,  friendly- wise. 
But  when  towards  the  ample  hearth-stone  1  advanced, 
I  saw,  beside  the  glimmering  ashes  that  remained, 
A  veiled  and  giant  woman  seated  on  the  ground, 
Not  like  to  one  who  sleeps,  but  one  deep-sunk  in  thought 
With  words  of  stern  command  I  summoned  her  to  work. 
The  stewardess  surmising,  who  meanwhile,  perchance. 
My  spouse  with  forethought  there  had  stationed  when 

he  left ; 
But  she,  still  crouched  together,  sat  immovable. 
Stirred  by  my  threats  at  last,  she  lifted  the  right  arm 
As  if  from  hearth  and  hall  she  beckoned  me  away. 
1  turned  indignantly  from'  her,  and  swiftly  sped 
Unto  the  steps  whereon  aloft  the  Thalamos 
Adorned  is  set,  and  near  thereto  the  treasure-room : 
But  suddenly  from  tlie  floor  the  wondrous  figure  sprang, 
Barring  my  way  imperiously,  and  showed  herself 
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In  haggard  height,  with  hollow,  blood-discolored  eyes, 
A  shape  so  strange  that  eye  and  mind  confounded  are. 
But  to  the  winds  I  speak :  for  all  in  vain  doth  Speech 
Fatigue  itself,  creatively  to  build  up  forms. 
There  look,  yourselves !   She  even  ventures  forth  to  light ! 
Here  are  we  masters,  till  the  lord  and  king  shall  come. 
The  horrid  births  of  Night  doth  Phoebus,  Beauty's  friend, 
Drive  out  of  sight  to  caverns,  or  he  binds  them  fast 
(Phorkyas  appears  on  the  threshold^  between  the  door-posts,) 

CHORUS.'^ 

Much  my  experience,  although  the  tresses, 
Youthfully  clustering,  wave  on  my  temples ; 
Many  the  terrible  things  I  have  witnessed, 
Warriors  lamenting,  I  lion's  night. 
When  it  fell. 

Through  the  beclouded,  dusty  and  maddened 

Throngs  of  the  combatants,  heard  I  the  Gods  then 

Terribly  calling,  heard  I  the  iron 

Accents  of  Discord  clang  through  the  field, 

City-wards. 

Ah,  yet  stood  they,  I  lion's 
Ramparts ;  but  ever  the  fiery  glow 
Ran  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  walls. 
Ever  extending  from  here  and  there, 
With  the  roar  of  its  own  storm. 
Over  the  darkening  city. 

Flying  saw  I,  through  smoke  and  flame, 
And  the  tongues  of  the  blinding  fire. 
Fearful  angering  presence  of  Gods, 
Stalking  marvellous  figures, 
Giant-great,  through  the  gloomy 
Fire-illuminate  vapors. 
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Saw  ly  or  was  it  bat 
Dread  of  the  mind,  that  fashimifd 
Forms  so  affiigliting?    Never  can 
Justly  I  say  it?    Yet  that  I  Her, 
Horrible,  here  with  eyes  behold, 
Is  to  me  known  and  certain : 
Even  to  my  hand  were  palpable, 
Did  not  the  terror  restrain  me, 
Holding  me  back  from  the  dangier. 

Which  one  of  Phorkys' 
Dau^ters  then  art  tibou? 
Since  I  compare  thee 
Unto  that  frunily. 

Art  thou,  perchance,  of  the  Grais, 
One  of  the  dreaded  gray-bom. 
One  eye  and  tooth  only 
Owning  alternately  ? 

Darest  thou,  Monster, 

Here  beside  Beauty, 

Unto  high  Phoebus' 

Vision  display  thee  ? 

Step  thou  forth,  notwithstanding ! 

For  the  Ugly  beholds  he  not, 

Even  as  his  hallowed  glances 

Never  beheld  the  shadow. 

Yet  a  sorrowful  adverse  fate, 

Us  mortals  compelleth,  alas ! 

To  endure  the  unspeakable  eye-pain 

Which  She,  the  accurst,  reprehensible, 

Provokes  in  the  lovers  of  Beauty. 

Yes,  then  hearken,  if  thou  brazenly 
Us  shalt  encounter,  hear  the  curse,  — 


Hear  ihe  threat  of  every  abuse 
From  the  denouncing  mouths  of  the  Fortunate, 
'Tiom  the  Gods  ihemselves  have  fashioned  1 

PHORKVAS."S 
'w,  and  yet  its  sense  is  high  and  true, 
nd  Beauty  ne'er  together,  hand  in  hand, 
ay  across  the  green  domains  of  Earth, 
.veils  in  both  such  force  of  ancient  hate, 
i:soever  on  their  way  one  haps  to  meet 
■iier,  each  upon  her  rival  turns  her  back ; 
len  forth  again  vehemently  they  hasten  on. 
Shame  deep  depressed,  but  Beauty  insolent  and  bold. 
Till  her  at  last  (he  hollow  night  of  Orcus  takes. 
If  Age  hath  not  beforehand  fully  tamed  her  pride. 
So  now  I  find  ye,  shameless  ones,  come  from  abroad 
With  arrogance  o'erflowinj;,  as  a  file  of  cranes 
That  with  their  hoarse,  far-sounding  clangor  high  in  air, 
A  cloudy  line,  slow-moving,  send  their  creaking  tones 
Below,  the  lone,  belated  wanderer  to  allure 
That  he  look  up;  but,  notwithstanding,  go  their  way. 
And  he  goes  his :  and  likewise  will  it  be,  with  us. 
Who,  then,  arc  you,  that  round  the  Royal  Palace  high 
Like  Msenads  wild,  or  like  Bacchantes,  dare  to  rave  ? 
Who,  then,  are  you,  that  you  the  House's  stewardess 
Assail  and  howl  at,  as  the  breed  of  dogs  the  moon  ? 
Think  ye  from  me  't  is  hidden,  of  what  race  ye  are? 
Vc  brood,  in  war  begotten  and  in  batde  bred. 
Lustful  of  man,  seducing  no  less  than  seduced, 
Emasculating  soldiers',  burghers'  strength  alike  I 
Methinks,  to  sec  your  crowd,  a  thick  cicada-swarm 
Hath  settled  on  us,  covering  the  green-sown  fields, 
Devourers  ye  of  others'  toil  1    Ye  snitch  and  taste, 
Destroying  in  it.s  bud  the  land's  prosperity  ! 
Wares  are  ye,  plundered,  bartered,  and  in  market  sold ! 
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HELENA. 

Who  rates  die  servantmaids  in  presence  of  the  Dame 
Audaciously  invades  the  Mistress'  householdnright : 
Her  only  it  becometh  to  commend  what  is 
Praiseworthy,  as  to  punish  what  is  blamable. 
Content,  moreover,  am  I  with  the  service  which 
They  gave  me,  when  the  lofty  strength  of  Ilion 
Beleaguered  stood,  and  fell  in  ruin :  hone  the  less 
When  we  the  sorrowful  and  devious  hardships  bore 
Of  errant  travel,  where  each  thinks  but  of  himsetf. 
Here,  too,  the  like  from  this  gay  throng  do  I  expect : 
Not  what  the  slave  is,  asks  the  lord,  but  how  he  serves 
Therefore  be  silent,  cease  to  grin  and  jeer  at  them ! 
If  thou  the  Palace  hitherto  hast  guarded  well 
In  place  of  Mistress,  so  much  to  thy  credit  stands ; 
But  now  that  she  herself  hath  come,  shouldst  thou  retire 
L.est  punishment,  in  place  of  pay  deserved,  be^ll ! 

PHORKYAS. 

To  threaten  the  domestics  is  a  right  assured, 

Which  she,  the  spouse  august  of  the  God-prospered 

king, 
By  many  years  of  wise  discretion  well  hath  earned. 
Since  thou,  now  recognized,  thine  ancient  station  here 
Again  assum^st,  as  Queen  and  Mistress  of  the  House, 
Grasp  thou  the  reins  so  long  relaxed,  be  ruler  now, 
Take  in  thy  keep  the  treasure,  and  ourselves  thereto ! 
But  first  of  all  protect  me,  who  the  eldest  am, 
From  this  pert  throng,  who  with  thee.  Swan  of  Beauty, 

matched, 
Are  only  stumpy-winged  and  cackling,  quacking  geese. 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

How  Ugly,  near  to  Beauty,  showeth  Ugliness ! 
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PHORKYAS. 

How  silly,  near  to  understanding,  want  of  sense ! 

(Henceforth  the  Choretids  answer  in  turn,  stepping  singly 

forth  from  the  CHORUS.) 

CHOKETID  I.«* 

Of  Father  Erebus  relate,  relate  of  Mother  Night  I 

PHORKYAS. 

Speak  thou  of  Scylla,  sister-children  of  one  flesh ! 

CHORETID  U. 

Good  store  of  hideous  monsters  shows  thy  family  tree ! 

PHORKYAS. 

Go  down  to  Orcus !    There  thy  tribe  and  kindred  seek ! 

CHORETID  in. 
Those  who  dwell  there  are  all  by  far  too  young  for  thee, 

PHORKYAS. 

On  old  Tiresias  try  thy  lascivious  arts  ! 

CHORETID  IV. 

Orion's  nurse  was  great-great-grandchild  unto  thee ! 

PHORKYAS. 

fhee  harpies,  I  suspect,  did  nurse  and  feed  on  filth. 

CHORETID  V. 

wherewith  dost  thou  such  choice  emaciation  feed  ? 

PHORKYAS. 

Not  with  the  blood,  for  which  thou  all  too  greedy  art 


The  teeth  of  nunpiras  la  thy  Bhsmeku  ■"""i*  atiin^  t 

LKAUSK  OF  TRB  CBOROS. 

TUneihaU  I  >top^  nhta  I  declare  thee  who  thoa  tut. 

PBORKYAS. 

Thcaiiueayidfaefintt    The  riddle  tiniBhnhad 


Not  ui^^efedf  bnt  ni  mTOVf  do  1  mtervenei 
pRdilbltiiig  the  itorm  of  thia  eltenietc  atiife  1 
For  nothing  more  injariona  meets  the  ruling  lord 
Than  quaneb  of  his  faithful  servants,  underhand. 

The  echo  of  his  orders  then  returns  no  more 
Accordantly  to  him  in  swiftly  finished  acts, 
Bnt,  roaring  wilfully,  encompasses  with  storm 
Him,  self-confused,  and  chiding  to  the  empty  air. 
Nor  this  alone :  in  most  unmannered  anger  ye 
Have  conjured  hither  pictures  of  the  shapes  of  dread. 
Which  so  surround  me,  that  to  Orcus  now  1  feel 
My  being  whirled,  despite  these  well-known  native  fields. 
Can  it  be  memory?    Was  it  fancy,  seizing  me? 
Was  all  that,]?  and  am  I,  now?  and  shall  I  hence- 
forth be 
The  dream  and  terror  of  those  town-destroying  ones  ? 
I  see  the  maidens  shudder :  but,  the  eldest,  thou 
Composedly  standest — speak  a  word  of  sense  to  me  I 


Whoe'er  the  fortune  manifold  of  years  recalls. 
Sees  as  a  dream  at  last  the  favor  of  the  Gods. 
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But  fhou,  so  highly  dowered,  so  past  all  measure  helped, 
Saw'st  in  the  ranks  of  life  but  love-desirous  men, 
To  every  boldest  hazard  kindled  soon  and  spurred. 
Thee  early  Theseus  snatched,  excited  by  desire, 
Like  Heracl^  in  strength,  a  splendid  form  of  man 

HELENA. 

He  bore  me  forth,  a  ten-year-old  and  slender  roe, 
And  shut  me  in  Aphidnus'  tower,  in  Attica. 

PHORKYAS. 

But  then,  by  Castor  and  by  Pollux  soon  released. 
The  choicest  crowd  of  heroes,  wooing,  round  thee 
pressed. 

HELENA. 

Yet  most  my  secret  favor,  freely  I  confess, 
Patroclus  won,  the  likeness  of  Pelides  he. 

PHORKYAS. 

Wed  by  thy  father's  will  to  Menelaus  then, 
The  bold  sea-rover,  the  sustainer  of  his  house. 

HELENA. 

My  sire  the  daughter  gave  him,  and  the  government : 
Then  from  our  wedded  nearness  sprang  Hermione. 

PHORKYAS. 

Yet  when  he  boldly  claimed  the  heritage  of  Crete, 
To  thee,  the  lonely  one,  too  fair  a  guest  appeared. 

HELENA. 

Why  wilt  thou  thus  recall  that  semi-widowhood, 
^nd  all  the  hideous  ruin  it  entailed  on  me  ? 

8* 
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PBORKYAS. 

To  me,  a  fre^tom  Cretan,  did  diat  ^foiaaej  Mng 
Inqiriaoiiinent,  as  well, — protracted  slaTCfy. 


At  once  he  hither  ordered  thee  as  atewardeu, 
Giving  in  charge  (he  Eortreai  and  die  tnaaiu««tarea. 


Which  thon  fotsookest,  wending  to  the  towered  ttnni 
Of  IBon,  and  the  nnexhansted  jojra  of  lore. 


Name  not  Oioae  jojra  to  me  t  for  Borrow  all  too  atern 
f^y  waa  poured  upon  mj  tveast  and  hrain. 


PH0RKYA3. 

Nathless,  they  uy,  dost  thou  appear  in  double  Ebnn*, 
Beheld  in  Ilion, — in  Egypt,  too,  beheld. 

HELENA. 

Make  wholly  not  confused  my  clouded,  wandering  senae  I 
Even  in  this  moment,  who  I  am  I  cannot  telL 


FHORKYAS. 

Andthen,theysay,from  out  the  hollow  Realm  of  Shades 

Achilles  yet  was  joined  in  passion  unto  thee, 

Who  earlier  loved  thee,  'gainst  all  ordinances  of  Fate  I 

HELENA. 

To  him,  the  Vision,  I,  a  Vision,  wed  myself:"' 

It  was  a  dream,  as  even  the  words  themselves  declare. 

I  vanish  hence,  and  to  myself  a  Vision  grow. 

{SMt  HnMs  inte  tkt  anmt  oflkt  SSMICHORVa.) 
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CHORUS. 

Silence !  silence ! 

False-seeing  one,  false-speaking  one ! 

Out  of  the  hideous,  single-toothed 

Mouth,  what  should  be  exhaled  from 

Such  abominable  horror-throat ! 

For  the  Malevolent,  seeming  benevolent,  — 

Wolfs  wrath  under  the  sheep's  woolly  fleece,  — 

FearfuUer  far  is  unto  me  than 

Throat  of  the  three-headed  dog. 

Anxiously  listening  stand  we  here. 

When  ?  how  ?  where  shall  break  again  forth 

Further  malice 

From  the  deeply-ambushed  monster  ? 

Now,  stead  of  friendly  words  and  consoling, 

Lethe-bestowing,  gratefully  mild, 

Stirrest  thou  up  from  all  the  Past 

Evillest  more  than  good  things. 

And  darkenest  all  at  once 

Both  the  gleam  of  the  Present 

And  also  the  Future's 

Sweetly  glimmering  dawn  of  hope  ! 

Silence !  silence ! 
That  the  Queen's  high  spirit, 
Nigh  to  forsake  her  now. 
Hold  out,  and  upbear  yet 
The  Form  of  all  forms 
Which  the  sun  shone  on  ever. 

(Helena  has  recoz'eredy  and  stands  again  in  the  centre »\ 

PHORKYAS. 

Forth  from  transient  vapors  comes  the  lofty  sun  of  this 
bright  day, 


i8o 
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That,  obscured,  couM  so  delight  us,  but  in  splendor 

As  the  world  to  thee  is  lovely,  thou  art  lovely  unto  us; 
Though  as  ugly  they  revile  me,  well!  know  the  Beautiful 

HELENA. 

Tottering  step  1  from  the  Void  that — dmy,  fainting, — 

round  mc  closed  ; 
And  again  would  fain  be  resting,  tor  so  weary  a 

Vet  to  Queens  beseemeth  chiefly,  as  to  ail  men 

Calm  to  be,  and  pluck  up  courage,  whatsoe'e: 
menace  them. 

PHORKVAS. 
Standing  now  in  all  thjr  graatnesa,  and  in  all  thy  hvaatf, 

here, 
Says  thine  eye  that  thou  commandest:  what  command'st 

thou  ?  speak  it  out  1 


Be  prepared,  for  much  neglected  in  your  quarrel,  to  atone ! 
Haste,  a  sacrifice  to  furnish,  as  the  king  hath  ordered  me ! 

FHORKYAS. 

All  is  ready  in  the  palace  —  vessels,  tripods,  sharpened. 

axe. 
For  the  sprinkling,  fumigating :  show  to  me  the  victim 

HELENA. 

This  the  king  not  indicated. 


)t  ?    O  word  of  woe  1 
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HELENA. 

What  distress  hath  overcome  thee  ? 


I? 

And  these. 


PHORKYAS. 

Queen,  the  offering  art  thou !  '°* 

HELENA. 

PHORKYAS. 

CHORUS. 

Ah,  woe  and  sorrow ! 

PHORKYAS. 

Thou  shalt  fall  beneath  the  axe. 


HELENA. 

Fearfuly  yet  foreboded !    I,  alas ! 

PHORKYAS. 

There  seemeth  no  escape. 

CHORUS. 

Ah  I  and  what  to  us  will  happen  ? 

PHORKYAS. 

She  will  die  a  noble  death  ; 
But  upon  the  lofty  beam,  upholding  rafter-frame  and  roof, 
As  in  birding-time  the  throstles,  ye  in  turn  shall  strug- 
gling hang ! 

(Helena  and  the  Chorus  stand  amazed  and  alarmed^  in 
striking^  well-arranged  groups. ) 

PHORKYAS. 

Ye  Phantoms !  —  like  to  frozen  images  yc  stand, 
In  terror  thus  from  Day  to  part,  which  is  not  yours. 
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Meiiy  and  flie  nee  of  spectres  fflce  yon,  one  and  all, 
Renounce  not  willingly  tiie  bi%ht  beams  of  the  son; 
Bnt  from  flie  end  may  none  implore  or  rescue  diem. 
AH  know  ity  yet  t  is  pleasant  unto  veiy  few. 
Enoni^tyeaU  are  lost:  now  speecUly  to  work  t 

{Skt dt^ ker  hands:  thirtmpm  itfftar  m  tki d&^rw&y  mu^ 
JU  dtmrftk  finm*^  wkick  ^  mtu  tmrry  mU  wAI  ^meri^ 

This  way,  ye  j^oomy,  spheiy-bodied  monster  throng! 
Ron  hidierwanis !  ye  here  may  damage  as  ye  will 
The  altar  portable,  thegoldm-homed,  set  up  I 
The  aace  let  shimmering  Ue  across  the  silver  riml 
The  urns  of  water  fill  1    For  soon,  to  wash  away. 
Shall  be  the  black  bUxxi's  horrible  and  smutching  stains 
Here  spread  die  costly  carpets  out  upon  the  dust^ 
That  so  the  offering  may  kneel  in  queenly  wise. 
And  folded  then,  although  with  severed  head,  at  once 
With  decent  dignity  be  granted  sepulture  ! 

LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

The  Queen  is  standing,  sunk  in  thought,  beside  us  here, 
The  maidens  wither  like  the  late-mown  meadow  grass ; 
Methinks  that  I,  the  eldest,  in  high  duty  bound, 
Should  words  exchange  with  thee,  primeval  eldest  thou  I 
Thou  art  experienced,  wise,  and  seemest  well-disposed. 
Although  this  brainless  throng  assailed  thee  in  mistake. 
Declare  then,  if  thou  knowest,  possible  escape! 

PHORKYAS. 

'T  is  easy  said.     Upon  the  Queen  it  rests  alone, 
To  save  herself,  and  ye  appendages  with  her. 
But  resolution,  and  the  swiftest,  needful  is. 

CHORUS. 

Worthiest  and  most  reverend  of  the  Parcse,  wisest  sibyl 
thou, 
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Hold  the  golden  shears  yet  open,  then  declare  us  Day 
and  Help  I 

We  already  feel  discomfort  of  the  soaring,  swing^ng^ 
struggling; 

And  our  limbs  in  dances  first  would  rather  move  in  joy- 
ous cadence. 

Resting  afterwards  on  lovers'  breasts. 

HELENA. 

Let  these  be  timid  I    Pain  I  feel,  but  terror  none ; 
Yet  if  thou  know'st  of  rescue,  grateful  I  accept  I 
Unto  the  wise,  wide-seeing  mind  is  verily  shown 
The  Impossible  oft  as  possible.    Then  speak,  and  say ! 

CHORUS. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  tell  us  quickly,  how  escape  we  now 
the  fearful, 

Fatal  nooses,  that  so  menace,  like  the  vilest  form  of 
necklace. 

Wound  about  our  tender  throats  ?  Already,  in  antici- 
pation. 

We  can  feel  the  choking,  smothering  —  if  thou,  Rhea, 
lofty  Mother 

Of  the  Gods,  to  mercy  be  not  moved. 

PHORKYAS. 

Have  you  then  patience,  such  long-winded  course  of 

speech 
To  hear  in  silence  ?    Manifold  the  stories  are. 

CHORUS. 

Patience  enough !     Meanwhile,  in  hearing,  still  we  live. 

PHORKYAS. 

Whoso,  to  guard  his  noble  wealth,  abides  at  home. 
And  in  his  lofty  dwelling  well  cements  the  chinks 
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And  alw  fnm  die  pddng  nin  Mcnrca  dw  lodL, 
\ndt  bim,  die  long  dftys  of  his  Ufe,  slon  aO  be  ivell : 
But  irtioaoe^r  Ui  dtreshold'a  holjr  tquare^tewB  sUne 
lightly  widi  flying  foot  and  gallty  orcntqa. 
Finds,  when  be  oames  again,  dte  ancient  place,  indeedt 
But  all  fliings  theied,  if  not  atteily  o'erdtrawn. 


Wherefore  H^w-lat™  such  weUnown  sayings  hcr^  is 

these? 
Thonwouldstoamte:  then  stir  not  19  annoying  themes  I 

FHORKTAS. 

It  ii  historic  tnidi,  and  nowise  a  reproach. 
Se>rf)Innderio£  Menehuu  steered  from  bay  to  bay  t 
He  skirted  u  a  foe  the  islands  and  the  sh<wes. 
Returning  with  the  booty,  which  ia  yonder  rusts. 
Then  ten  long  years  he  passed  in  front  of  Ilion; 
But  for  the  voyage  home  how  many  know  I  not 
And  now  how  is  it,  where  we  stand  by  Tyndarus* 
Exalted  House  \    How  is  it  with  the  regions  round  ? 


Has  then  Abuse  become  incarnated  in  thee, 

That  canst  not  open  once  thy  lips,  except  to  blame  7 

PHORKVAS. 

So  many  years  deserted  stood  the  valley-hills 
That  in  the  rear  of  Sparta  northwards  rise  aloft, 
Behind  Taygetus ;  whence,  as  yet  a  nimble  brook, 
Eurotas  downward  rolls,  and  then,  along  our  vale 
By  reed-beds  broadly  flowing,  nourishes  your  swans. 
Behind  there  in  the  mountain- dells  a  daring  breed 
Have  settled,  pressing  fotth  from  the  Cimmerian  Night, 
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And  there  have  built  a  fortress  inaccessible, 

Whence  land  and  people  now  they  harry,  as  they  please. 

HELENA. 

Have  they  accomplished  that?    Impossible  it  seems. 

PHORKYAS. 

They  had  the  time :  it  may  be  twenty  years,  in  alL 

HELENA. 

Is  one  a  Chief?  and  are  they  robbers  many  —  leagued  ? 

PHORKYAS. 

Not  robbers  are  they ;  yet  of  many  one  is  Chief :  **^ 
1  blame  him  not,  although  on  me  he  also  fell. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  taken  all ;  yet  was  content 
With  ^omA  free-gifts,  he  said :  tribute  he  called  it  not 

HELENA. 

How  looked  the  man  ? 

PHORKYAS. 

By  no  means  ill :  he  pleased  me  well. 
Cheerful  and  brave  and  bold,  and  nobly-formed  is  he, 
A  prudent  man  and  wise,  as  few  among  the  Greeks. 
They  call  the  race  Barbarians  ;  yet  I  question  much 
If  one  so  cruel  be,  as  there  by  Ilion 
In  man-devouring  rage  so  many  heroes  were ; 
His  greatness  I  respected,  did  confide  in  him. 
And  then,  his   fortress!     That  should  ye  yourselves 

behold ! 
*T  is  something  other  than  unwieldy  masonry, 
The  which  your  fathers,  helter-skelter  tumbling,  piled,  — 
Cyclopean  like  the  Cyclops,  stones  undressed  at  once 
Od  stones  undressed  upheaving  :  there,  however,  there 
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All  plumb  and  balanced  is,  conformed  to  square  and  rale. 
Behold  it  from  without  1    It  rises  heavenward  up 
So  hard,  so  tight  of  joint,  and  mirror-smooth  as  steeL 
To  climb  up  there — nay,  even  your  Thought  itself  slides 

ofiEl 
And  mighty  courts  of  ample  space  within,  enclosed 
Around  with  structures  of  all  character  and  use. 
There  you  see  pillars,  pillaiets,  arches  great  and  smally 
Balconies,  galleries  for  looking  out  and  in, 
And  coats  of  arms. 

CHORUS. 

What  are  they? 

PHORKYAS. 

Ajax  surely  bore 
A  twisted  serpent  on  his  shield,  as  ye  have  seen. 
The  Seven  also  before  Thebes  had  images, 
Each  one  upon  his  shield,  with  many  meanings  rich. 
One  saw  there  moon  and  star  on  the  nocturnal  sky, 
And  goddesses,  and  heroes,  ladders,  torches,  swords, 
And  whatsoever  afflicting  threateneth  good  towns. 
Such  symbols  also  bore  our  own  heroic  band, 
In  shining  tints,  bequeathed  from  eldest  ancestry. 
You  see  there  lions,  eagles,  likewise  claws  and  beaks, 
Then  buffalo-horns,  with  wings  and  roses,  peacock^s-tails. 
And  also  bars  —  gold,  black  and  silver,  blue  and  red. 
The  like  of  these  in  halls  are  hanging,  row  on  row,  — 
In  halls  unlimited  and  spacious  as  the  world : 
There  might  ye  dance ! 

CHORUS. 

But  tell  us,  are  there  dancers  there  * 

PHORKYAS. 

Ay,  and  the  best !  — a  blooming,  gold-haired  throng  of 
boys, 
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Breathing  ambrosial  youth !    So  only  Paris  breathed, 
When  he  approached  too  nearly  to  the  Queen. 

HELENA. 

Thou  fall'st 
Entirely  from  thy  part :  speak  now  the  final  word ! 

PHORKYAS. 

*Tis  thou  shalt  speak  it :  say  with  grave  distinctness,  Yes ! 
Then  straight  will  I  surround  thee  with  that  fortress. 

CHORUS. 

Speak, 
O  speak  the  one  brief  word,  and  save  thyself  and  us ! 

HELENA. 

What !     Shaa  I  fear  King  Menelaus  may  transgress 
So  most  inhumanly,  as  thus  to  smite  myself? 

PHORKYAS. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  how  he  thy  Deiphobus, 
Brother  of  fallen  Paris,  who  with  stubborn  claim 
Took  thee,  the  widow,  as  his  fere,  did  visit  with 
Unheard-of  mutilation  ?     Nose  and  ears  he  cropped, 
And  otherwise  disfigured :  *t  was  a  dread  to  see. 

HELENA. 

That  did  he  unto  him :  he  did  it  for  my  sake. 

PHORKYAS. 

Because  of  him  he  now  will  do  the  like  to  thee. 
Beauty  is  indivisible  :  "°  who  once  possessed 
Her  wholly,  rather  slays  than  only  share  in  part. 

(  Trumpets  in  the  distance:  the  Chorus  starts  in  terror.) 

Even  as  the  trumpet's  piercing  clangor  gripes  and  tears 
The  ear  and  entrail-nerves,  thus  Jealousy  her  claws 


Drives  In  the  booom  of  the  msa,  wfao  ne'er  fofgeli 
What  once  to  Ma,  bat  now  ii  lost,  posse  iicd  bo  moRt 


Hesr'st  thov  not  die  tnmqwts  pesUng?  see'st  dtou  not 
dte  sUne  of  swocds? 

PHOKKVAS. 

King  snd  Lord,  be  welcome  Utber  t  wOBng  lednniiig 
wmiglve. 


What  o<  OS? 

PBORKYAS. 

You  know  it  dearfy,  see  her  dealb  brfore  yonr  ejes  ; 
Tbtf^  wi&lD,  your  own  shall  follow ;  naj,  tbere  is  no 
help  for  you ! 

HELENA. 

What  I  may  venture  first  to  do,  have  I  devised. 
A  hostile  Dseioon  art  thou,  that  I  feel  full  well, 
And  much  I  fear  thou  wilt  convert  the  Good  to  Bad, 
But  first  to  yonder  fortress  now  I  follow  thee ; 
What  then  shall  come,  1  know:  but  what  the  Queen 

thereby 
As  mystery  in  her  deepest  bosom  may  conceal. 
Remain  unguessed  by  all !    Now,  Ancient,  lead  the  way  I 


O  how  gladly  we  go, 
Hastening  thither '. 
Chasing  us.  Death, 
And.  rising  before  us, 
The  towering  castle's 
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Inaccessible  ramparts. 
Guard  us  as  well  may  they 
As  1  lion's  citadel-fort, 
Which  at  la^t  alone 
Fell,  through  contemptible  wiles ! 
iriu  and  sfnad,  cbsairing  lie  AaeAgmunJ,  alte  tit 
nearer  portion  of  tht  utiu,  atpUasun.) 
How  is  it?  how? 
Sisters,  look  around! 
Was  it  not  cheerfullest  day? 
Banded  vapors  are  hovering  up 
Out  of  Eurotas'  holy  stream; 
Vanished  e'en  now  hath  the  lovely 
Reed- en  garlanded  shore  from  the  sight, 
Likewise  the  free,  gracefuUy-proud, 
Silently  floating  swans. 
Mated  in  joy  of  their  swimming, 
See  I,  alas!  no  more. 

Still  — but  stiU 
Crying,  I  hear  them, 
Hoarsely  crying  afar! 
Ominous,  death-presaging! 
Ah,  may  to  us  the  tones  not  als(^ 
Stead  of  deliverance  promised. 
Ruin  announce  at  the  last !  — 
Us,  the  swan-like  and  slender, 
Long  white-throated,  and  She^ 
Our  fair  swan-begotten. 

All  is  covered  and  hid 
Round  us  with  vapor  and  cloud: 
Each  other  behold  we  not! 
What  happens  ?  do  we  advance  ? 
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Hover  we  only  with 

Skiiqiiiig  footttep  sloog  die  gtoniid? 

Seest  thou  naught  f    Soars  not  even,  peiduBce^ 

Henna  before  us?    Shines  not  the  golden  wau^ 

KddinCt  mfniiia^^"g  ns  back  again 

To  the  cheeriesa,  gra^-twili^ted, 

Full  of  Impki^jable  phantn^f, 

Over-fiUed,  eternaUy  empty  Hadea  ? 

Vea,  at  ooce  the  air  ia  gloomy,  annleaa  vaidah  now  the 

vapon, 
Gray  and  daricly,  brown  as  buikUiiga.    WaDa  present 

tterosdves  before  us, 
Blank  against  our  clearer  tUoo.    Ia*!  a  court?  a  moat, 

or  pitfall? 
FeaT'^nai^Dg,  any  wayl  and  Slater^  ah,  bebcM  ai 

prisoned, — 
Prisoned  now,  as  ne'er  before  ! 


LEADER  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

Precipitate  and  foolish,  type  of  women  ye  1 
Dependent  on  the  moment,  sport  of  eveiy  breeze 
That  blows  mischance  or  liicic  1  and  neither  ever  ye 
Supported  calmly.    One  is  sure  to  contradict 
The  others  fiercely,  and  cross-wise  the  others  her: 
Only  Id  joy  and  pain  ye  howl  and  laugh  alike. 
Be  silent  now,  and  hearken  what  the  Mistress  here, 
High-thougbted,  may  determine  for  herself  and  us  I 

HELENA. 

Where  art  thou.  Pythoness  ?  Whatever  be  thy  name^ 
Step  forth  from  out  these  arches  of  the  gloomy  keepl 
If  thou  didst  go,  unto  the  wondrous  hero-lord 
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Me  to  announce,  preparing  thus  reception  fit. 
Then  take  my  thanks,  and  lead  me  speedily  to  him  I 
I  wish  the  wandering  closed,  I  wish  for  rest  alone. 

LEADER  OF  THE   CHORUS* 

In  vain  thou  lookest.  Queen,  all  ways  around  thee  here; 
That  fatal  shape  hath  vanished  hence,  perhaps  remained 
There  in  the  mists,  from  out  whose  bosom  hitherwards— 
/  know  not  how  —  we  came,  swiftly,  without  a  step. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  she  strays,  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
Of  many  castles  wohdrously  combined  in  one. 
Seeking  august  and  princely  welcome  from  the  lord. 
But  see  !  up  yonder  moves  in  readiness  a  crowd : 
In  galleries,  at  windows,  through  the  portals,  comes 
A  multitude  of  servants,  hastening  here  and  there  ; 
And  tliis  proclaims  distinguished  welcome  to  the  guest 

CHORUS. 

My  heart  is  relieved  !     O,  yonder  behold 

How  so  orderly  downward  with  lingering  step 

The  crowd  of  the  youths  in  dignity  comes. 

In  regular  march  !     Who  hath  given  command 

That  they  marshal  in  ranks,  and  so  promptly  disposed, 

The  youthfullest  boys  of  the  beautiful  race  ? 

What  shall  most  I  admire  ?    Is  't  the  delicate  gait. 

Or  the  curls  of  the  hair  on  the  white  of  the  brow. 

Or  the  twin-rounded  cheeks,  blushing  red  like  the  peachi 

And  also,  like  them,  with  the  silkiest  down  ? 

Fain  therein  would  I  bite,  yet  I  fear  me  to  try  % 

For,  in  similar  case,  was  the  mouth  thereupon 

Filled  —  I  shudder  to  tell  it !  —  with  ashes. 

But  they,  the  fairest, 
Hither  they  come : 
What  do  they  bear  ? 
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Steps  to  the  throne 

Carpet  and  seat, 

Curtain  and  tent, 

Or  similar  gear ; 

Waving  around,  and 

Cloudy  wreaths  forming 

O'er  the  head  of  our  Queen ; 

For  she  already  ascendeth, 

Invited,  the  sumptuous  couch. 

Come  forward,  now, 

Step  by  step, 

Solemnly  ranged ! 

Worthy,  O,  threefold  worthy  her, 

May  such  a  reception  be  blessed ! 

\Aii  that  is  described  by  the  Chorus  takes  place  by  degrees. 
After  the  boys  and  squires  har'e  descended  in  a  long proces* 
siojt,  Faust  aff^cars  ahivc,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase^  in 
knightly  L  \v(rt  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  concJ 
down  slo7i.'/y  and  7oith  dignity.) 

LEADER   OF  THE   CHORUS 

( observing  h  im  attentively ) . 

If  now,  indeed,  the  Gods  to  this  man  have  not  lent  — 

As  oft  ihey  do  to  men  —  a  brave,  transcendent  form, 

A  winning  presence,  stately  dij^nity  of  mica, 

For  temporary  service,  all  he  undertakes 

Will  always  bring  him  triumph,  whether  in  fight  with 

men, 
Or  in  the  minor  wars  with  fairest  ladies  waged. 
Him,  verily,  to  hosts  of  others  I  prefer, 
Whom,  hif^hly-famed  withal,  I  have  mvself  beheld. 
With  slow  and  solemn  step,  by  reverence  restrained, 
I   see  the   Prince  approach  :    turn  thou  thy  head,  0 

Queen  ! 
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FAUST 
{approaching:  a  man  in  fetters  at  Ms  side). 

Instead  of  solemn  greeting,  as  beseems, 
Or  reverential  welcome,  bring  I  thee, 
Fast-bound  in  welded  fetters,  here,  the  knave 
Whose  duty  slighted  cheated  me  of  mine."' 
Kneel  down,  thou  Culprit,  that  this  lofty  Dame 
May  hear  the  prompt  confession  of  thy  guilt ! 
This,  Sovereign  Mistress,  is  the  man  select 
For  piercing  vision,  on  the  turret  high 
Stationed  to  look  around,  the  space  of  heaven 
And  breadth  of  earth  to  read  with  sharpest  glance. 
If  here  or  there  perchance  come  aught  to  view,  — 
Between  the  stronghold  and  the  circling  hills 
If  aught  may  move,  whether  the  billowy  herds 
Or  waves  of  arm^d  men :  those  we  protect. 
Encounter  these.     To-day  —  what  negligence  ! 
Thou  comest,  he  proclaims  it  not :  we  fail    • 
In  honorable  reception,  most  deserved, 
Of  such  high  guest.     Now  forfeited  hath  he 
His  guilty  life,  and  should  have  shed  the  blood 
Of  death  deserved ;  but  only  thou  shalt  mete 
Pardon  or  punishment,  at  thy  good  will. 

HELENA. 

So  high  the  power,  which  thou  hast  granted  me, 

As  Mistress  and  as  Judge,  although  it  were 

(I  may  conjecture)  meant  but  as  a  test,  — 

Yet  now  I  use  the  Judge's  bounden  right 

To  give  the  Accused  a  hearing  :  speak  then,  thou  ! 

LYNCEUS,   THE   WARDER   OF   THE  TOWER. 

Let  me  kneel,  and  let  me  view  her. 

Let  me  live,  or  let  me  die ! 
VOL.  II.  9  M 
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For  enslaved,  devoted  to  her. 
This  God-granted  Dame^  am  L 


€or  the  Mom'a  advancing 
Where  her  pathways  eastward  nm. 
An  at  ooce,  a  si|^  entrandngi 
In  tiie  Sondi  arose  the  sun.**' 

There  to  lool^  tiie  Wonder  diew  me : 
Not  the  glens,  the  summits  cold. 
Space  of  sky  or  hndsciye  gloomy, — 
Only  Her  did  I  behold. 

Beam  of  si|^  to  me  was  given, 
Like  the  lynx  on  hi^^iest  tree-; 
But  in  vain  I  "ve  uiged  and  striven, 
*T  was  a  dream  that  fettered  me. 

(Tould  I  know,  or  how  be  aided  ? 
Think  of  tower  or  bolted  gate  ? 
Vapors  rose  and  vapors  faded, 
And  the  Goddess  came  in  state  1 

Eye  and  heart  did  I  surrender 
To  the  softly-shining  spell : 
Blinding  all  with  Beauty's  splendor, 
She  hath  blinded  me,  as  well. 

I  forgot  the  warder's  duty 
And  the  trumpet's  herald-call : 
Threaten  to  destroy  me  !    Beauty 
Bindeth  anger,  frees  her  thralL 

HELENA. 

The  Evil  which  I  brought,  I  dare  no  more 
Chastise.    Ah,  woe  to  me !    What  ^te  severe 
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Pursues  me,  everywhere  the  breasts  of  men 
So  to  infatuate,  that  nor  them,  nor  aught 
Besides  of  worth,  they  spare  ?    Now  plundering, 
Seducing,  fighting,  hurried  to  and  fro, 
Heroes  and  Demigods,  Gods,  Demons  even, 
Hither  and  thither  led  me,  sore-perplexed. 
Sole,  I  the  world  bewildered,  doubly  more ; 
Now  threefold,  fourfold,  woe  on  woe  I  bring. 
Remove  this  guiltless  man,  let  him  go  free  1 
The  God-deluded  merits  no  disgrace. 

FAUST. 

Amazed,  O  Queen,  do  I  behold  alike 

The  unerring  archer  and  the  stricken  iwey. 

I  see  the  bow,  wherefrom  the  arrow  sped 

That  wounded  him.     Arrows  on  arrows  fly. 

And  strike  me.     I  suspect  the  feathered  hum 

Of  bolts  cross-fired  through  all  the  courts  and  towers 

What  am  I  now  ?    At  once  rebellious  thou 

Makest  my  faithfullest,  and  insecure 

My  walls.     Thence  do  I  fear  that  even  my  hosts 

Obey  the  conquering  and  unconquered  Dame. 

What  else  remains,  but  that  I  give  to  thee 

Myself,  and  all  I  vainly  fancied  mine  ? 

Let  me,  before  thy  feet,  in  fealty  true. 

Thee  now  acknowledge.  Lady,  whose  approach 

Won  thee  at  once  possession  and  the  throne  I 

LYNCEUS 

(tuith  a  chesty  and  men  who  follow  ^  bearing  others). 

Thou  seest  me,  Queen,  returned  and  free ! 
The  wealthy  begs  a  glance  from  thee  : 
Thee  he  beheld,  and  feeleth,  since. 
As  beggar  poor,  ^et  rich  as  prince. 
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FA  UST. 

What  was  I  erst  ?    What  now  am  I  ? 
What  shall  I  will  ?  —  what  do,  or  try  ? 
What  boots  the  eyesight's  sharpest  ray  ? 
Back  from  thy  throne  it  bounds  away. 

Forth  from  the  East  we  hither  pressed,'^ 
And  all  was  over  with  the  West : 
So  long  and  broad  the  people  massed, 
The  foremost  knew  not  of  the  last 

The  foremost  fell,  the  second  stood ; 
The  third  one's  lance  was  prompt  and  good ; 
Each  one  a  hundred's  strength  supplied : 
Unnoted,  thousands  fell  and  died. 

We  onward  pressed,  in  stormy  chase ; 
The  lords  were  we  from  place  to  place  ; 
And  where,  to-day,  /  ruled  as  chief, 
The  morrow  brought  another  thief. 

We  viewed  the  ground,  but  viewed  in  haste  : 
The  fairest  woman  one  embraced, 
One  took  the  oxen  from  the  stall ; 
The  horses  followed,  one  and  all. 

But  my  delight  was  to  espy 
What  rarest  was,  to  mind  and  eye  ; 
And  all  that  others  might  amass 
To  me  was  so  much  withered  grass. 

I  hunted  on  the  treasure-trail 
Where'er  sharp  sight  could  me  avail: 
In  every  pocket  did  I  see, 
And  every  chest  was  glass  to  me. 
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And  heaps  of  gold  I  came  to  own, 
With  many  a  splendid  jewel-stone : 
The  emeralds  only  worthy  seem 
Greenly  upon  thy  breast  to  gleam. 

'Twixt  lip  and  ear  let  swaying  sleep 
The  pearly  egg  of  Ocean^s  deep ; 
Such  place  the  rubies  dare  not  seek, 
They  're  blanched  beside  the  rosy  cheek 

And  thus,  the  treasure's  ofiFering 
I  here  before  thy  presence  bring : 
Laid  at  thy  feet,  be  now  revealed 
The  spoils  of  many  a  bloody  field ! 

Though  I  have  brought  of  chests  a  store, 
Yet  iron  caskets  have  I  more. 
Let  me  attend  thee,  do  thy  will, 
And  I  thy  treasure-vaults  will  fill. 

For  scarcely  didst  thou  mount  the  throne. 
Than  bowed  to  own  and  bent  to  own 
Thy  Beauty's  sway,  that  very  hour, 
Wisdom,  and  Wealth,  and  sovereign  Power. 

All  such  I  held  secure,  as  mine ; 
Now  freed  therefrom,  behold  it  thine  ! 
I  deemed  its  worth  and  value  plain ; 
Now  see  I,  it  was  null  and  vain. 

What  I  possessed  from  me  doth  pass, 
Dispersed  like  mown  and  withered  grass. 
One  bright  and  beauteous  glance  afford. 
And  all  its  worth  is  straight  restored ! 
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FAUST. 

Remove  with  speed  the  burden  boldly  won, 
Not  blamed,  indeed,  but  neither  with  reward. 
All  is  her  own  already,  which  the  keep 
Within  it  holds  ;  and  special  offer  thus 
Is  useless.     Go,  and  pile  up  wealth  on  wealth 
In  order  fit !     Present  the  show  august 
Of  splendors  yet  unseen !    The  vaulted  halls 
Make  shine  like  clearest  heaven !     Let  Paradise 
From  lifeless  pomp  of  life  created  be ! 
Hastening,  before  her  footsteps  be  unrolled 
The  flower-embroidered  carpets !     Let  her  tread 
Fall  on  the  softest  footing,  and  her  glance, 
Gods  only  bear  undazed,  on  proudest  pomp ! 

LYNCEUS. 

What  the  lord  commands  is  slight ; 
For  the  servants,  labor  light : 
Over  wealth  and  blood  and  breath 
This  proud  Beauty  governeth. 
Lo  !  thy  warrior-throngs  are  tame  ; 
All  the  swords  are  blunt  and  lame ; 
Near  the  bright  form  we  behold 
Even  the  sun  is  pale  and  cold ; 
Near  the  riches  of  her  face 
All  things  empty,  shorn  of  grace. 

HFiLENA  {to  Faust). 

Fain  to  discourse  with  thee,  I  bid  thee  come 
Up  hither  to  my  side  !     The  empty  place 
Invites  its  lord,  and  thus  secures  me  mine. 

FAUST. 

First,  kneeling,  let  the  dedication  be 
Accepted,  lofty  Lady !     Let  me  kiss 
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The  gracious  hand  that  lifts  me  to  thy  side. 
Confirm  me  as  co-regent  of  thy  realm, 
Whose  borders  are  miknown,  and  win  for  thee 
Guard,  slave  and  worshipper,  and  all  in  one  ! 

HELENA. 

I  hear  and  witness  marvels  manifold ; 

Amazement  takes  me,  much  would  I  inquire. 

Yet  now  instruct  me  wherefore  spake  the  man 

With  strangely-sounding  speech,  friendly  and  strange : 

Each  sound  appeared  as  yielding  to  the  next,"5 

And,  when  a  word  gave  pleasure  to  the  ear, 

Another  came,  caressing  then  the  first 

FAUST. 

If  thee  our  people's  mode  of  speech  delight, 
O  thou  shalt  be  enraptured  with  our  song, 
Wliich  wholly  satisfies  both  ear  and  mind » 
But  it  were  best  we  exercise  it  now : 
Alternate  speech  entices,  calls  it  forth. 

hels;na. 
Canst  thou  to  me  that  lovely  speech  impart? 

FAUST. 

*T  is  easy :  it  must  issue  from  the  heart ; 
And  if  the  breast  with  yearning  overflow. 
One  looks  around,  and  asks  — 

HELENA. 

Who  shares  the  glow. 

FAUST. 

Nor  Past  nor  Future  shades  an  hour  like  this  r 
But  wholly  in  the  Present — 
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FAUST. 

FAUST. 

Remove  with  speed  the  burden  bo* 

Not  blamed,  indeed,  but  neither 

All  is  her  own  already,  which 

Within  it  holds ;  and  spec^  .ent  stand : 

Is  useless.    Go^  and  pilf 

In  order  fit!    Present 

Of  splendors  yet  ur  ,,    ,      « 

Make  shine  like '  ^^  ^^''^' 

From  lifeless  r         „orus 

Hastening,  ^ 

The  flowp       '■ii^^^  ^'^  ^mx?^'^,  that  our  Princess 

Fall  on    ,  -^'f^^  ^^  ^^^  Castle's  lord 

Godr     p'i^  demonstration  ? 

i.V*j^  collectively  are  we 
f'^'-^s^  as  ofttimcs  already, 
i/{,  the  infamous  downfall 
C.'  //ion,  anil  the  perilous, 
f  Jivrinihine,  sorrowful  voyage. 

\Vomen,  to  the  love  of  men  accustomed, 

painty  choosers  are  they  not, 

But  proficients  skilful ; 

And  unto  «i:«)lden-haircd  shepherds, 

I'erchance  l;lack,  bristly  Fauns,  too, 

ICven  as  comes  opportunity. 

Unto  the  limbs  in  their  vitjor 

Fully  award  they  an  equal  right. 

Near,  and  nearer  alroa(iy  sit 
They,  to  each  other  drawn, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  knee  to  knee  : 
Hand  in  hand,  thev  bend  and  swav 
Over  the  throne's 
Softly-pillowed,  luxurious  pomp. 


ACT  I/I. 

Majesty  here  not  withholds  its 

Secrete  St  raptures. 
Wilfully,  boldly  revealed 
Thus  to  the  eyes  of  the  people. 


far  away,  and  yet  so  near; 
0  fain  to  say;  "Here  am  I !  here." 

FAUST. 

I  scarcely  breathe  ;  1  tremble;  speech  is  dead: 
It  is  a  dream,  and  day  and  place  have  fled. 


I  seem  as  life  were  done,  and  yet  so  new, 

Blent  thus  with  thee,  —  to  thee,  the  Unknown,  true  1 

FAUST. 

To  probe  this  rarest  fate  be  not  impelled ! 
Being  is  duty,  though  a  moment  held. 


i   ^violently  entering). 
Spell  in  lovers'  primers  sweetly  1 
Probe  and  dally,  cosset  featly. 
Test  your  wanton  sport  completely ! 
But  there  is  not  time,  nor  place. 
Feel  ye  not  the  gloomy  presage  ? 
Hear  ye  not  the  trumpet's  message  ? 
For  the  ruin  comes  apace. 
Menelaus  with  his  legions 
Storms  across  the  hither  regions ; 
Call  to  battle  all  your  race  ! 
By  the  victors  execrated, 
Like  Deiphobus  mutilated, 
Thou  shalt  pay  for  woman's  grace ; 


tM  MUST. 

Flnt  Shan  danipb  eveij  H^  one^ 
At  die  altar,  then,  tiie  Bri|^t  One 
Find  the  keen  Mxt  in  iti  place  t 

FAUST. 

Distnrbancenshl  icpoliivelyahepnBsseiin; 

Not  even  in  danger  meet  is  SfnsfWs  vieienca 

111  message  makes  tlie  fidrest  hendd  ugly  seem; 

Thou,  U^Uest^  dell^test  but  in  evil  news. 

Yet  this  time  shah  thou  not  succeed;  with  empty  breadi 

Stir,  shatter  thoo  die  air  I    There  is  no  danger  herc^ 

And  uito  US  were  danger  but  an  Idle  dueat 

No!  hen>bandS|  none  ever  braver. 

At  once  shalt  thou  assembled  see : 
He,  sole,  deserves  the  ladies'  favor, 
Whose  arm  defends  them  gallantly. 

(Tb  the  leaders  of  the  tro&ps^  who  detach  themselves  from  the 
columns^  and  come  forwards,) 

With  rage  restrained,  in  silence  banded, 
And  certain  of  the  victory-feast, 
Yc,  Northern  blossoms,  half  expanded. 
Ye,  flowery  fervors  of  the  East ! 

The  light  upon  their  armor  breaking. 
They  plundered  realm  on  realm,  at  will : 
They  come,  and  lo !  the  earth  is  quaking ; 
They  march  away,  it  thunders  still ! 

In  Pylos  we  forsook  the  waters ; 
The  ancient  Nestor  is  no  more, 
And  soon  our  lawless  army  scatters 
The  troops  of  kings  on  Grecian  shore. 
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«     Back  from  these  walls,  no  more  delaying, 
Drive  Menelaus  to  the  sea ! 
There  let  him  wander,  robbing,  slaying. 
As  was  his  wish  and  destiny. 

I  hail  you  Dukes,  as  forth  ye  sally 
Beneath  the  rule  of  Sparta's  Queen ! 
Now  lay  before  her  mount  and  valley, 
And  you  shall  share  the  kingdom  green ! 

Thine,  German,  be  the  hand  that  forges 
Defence  for  Corinth  and  her  bays  : 
Achaia,  with  its  hundred  gorges, 
I  give  thee,  Goth,  to  hold  and  raise. 

Towards  Elis,  Franks,  direct  your  motion  ; 
Messene  be  the  Saxon's  state  : 
The  Norman  claim  and  sweep  the  ocean, 
And  Argolis  again  make  great ! 

Then  each  shall  dwell  in  homes  well-dowered, 
And  only  outer  foemen  meet ; 
Yet  still  by  Sparta  over-towered. 
The  Queen's  ancestral,  ancient  seat 

Each  one  shall  she  behold,  abiding 
In  lands  that  lack  no  liberal  right ; 
And  at  her  feet  ye  '11  seek,  confiding. 
Your  confirmation,  law  and  light ! 

JFaust  descends  from  the  throtte :  the  Prhtces  form  a  circle 
around  him^  in  order  to  receive  special  commands  and  sM' 
structions.) 

CHORUS. 

Who  for  himself  the  Fairest  desires, 
First  of  all  things,  let  him 


Bnvely  and  viiely  a  weapan  acquire  I 
FUttering;  indeed,  he  may  coaqner 
What  on  earth  b  the  hi^iett; 
Bnt  he  quietly  may  not  pouen. 
Vniy  eneaks  entice  her  Amy, 
Robbers  bcddly  abdnct  her  from  Um: 
TUa  to  hinder  be  he  prepwedl 

Therefore  now  our  Prince  I  praiie, 
HnlHtiw  Um  Ussier  (ban  others, 
Knee  be  vtadom  and  strengdi  ccmUnei^ 
So  tint  Ok  strong  men  obedient  stand, 
Waitii^  his  every  beclcon. 
Th^  his  Odden  Udifully  heed, 
Ead  for  the  profiting  of  litiiMi*lf 
As  for  the  Ruler's  rewarding  rt'^nlw, 
And  for  the  highest  renown  of  both. 

For  who  shall  tear  her  away 

Now,  from  the  mighty  possessor  ? 

His  is  she,  and  to  him  be  she  granted, 

Doubly  granted  by  us,  whom  he, 

Even  as  her,  within  by  sure  vraUs  hath  surrounded, 

And  without  by  a  powerful  host. 

FAUST. 

The  gifts  they  've  won  by  our  concession,  — 
In  fee  to  each  a  wealthy  land,  — 
Are  grand  and  fair :  grant  them  possession  ] 
We  in  the  midst  will  take  our  stand. 

And  they  in  rivalry  protect  thee, 

Half-Island,  girdled  by  the  sea 

With  whispering  waves,  —  whose  soft  hill-chains  connect 

thee 
Wth  the  last  branch  of  Europe's  mountain-tree ! 
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This  land,  before  all  lands  in  splendor,"' 
On  every  race  shall  bliss  confer,  — 
Which  to  my  queen  in  glad  surrender 
Yields,  as  it  first  looked  up  to  her, 

When,  *mid  Eurotas'  whispering  rushes 
She  burst  from  Leda's  purple  shell, 
So  blinding  in  her  beauty's  flushes, 
That  mother,  brothers,  felt  the  spell  1 

This  land,  which  seeks  thy  sole  direction, 
Its  brightest  bloom  hath  now  unfurled : 
Prefer  thy  fatherland's  affection 
To  what  is  wholly  thine,  the  world  ! 

And  though  upon  its  ridgy  backs  of  mountains 
The  Sun's  cold  arrow  smites  each  cloven  head, 
Yet,  where  the  rock  is  greened  by  falling  fountains. 
The  wild-goat  nibbles  and  is  lightly  fed. 

The  springs  leap  forth,  the  streams  united  follow ; 
Green  are  the  gorges,  slopes,  and  meads  below : 
On  hundred  hillsides,  cleft  with  many  a  hollow. 
Thou  seest  the  woolly  herds  like  scattered  snow. 

Divided,  cautious,  graze  with  measured  paces 
The  cattle  onward  to  the  dizzy  edge, 
Yet  for  them  aU  are  furnished  sheltered  places. 
Where  countless  caverns  arch  the  rocky  ledge. 

Pan  guards  them  there,  and  nymphs  of  life  are  dwelling 
In  bushy  clefts,  that  moist  and  freshest  be; 
And  yearningly  to  higher  regions  swelling, 
The  branches  crowd  aloft  of  tree  on  tree. 


2o6  FAUST. 

Primeval  woods !  the  strong  oak  there  is  r^;iiaiit, 
And  bough  crooks  out  from  bough  in  stubborn  state ; 
The  maple  mild,  with  sweetest  juices  pregnant, 
Shoots  cleanly  up,  and  dallies  with  its  wei^^t 

And  motherly,  in  that  still  realm  of  shadows, 
The  warm  milk  flows,  for  child's  and  lambkin's  lips: 
At  hand  is  fruit,  the  food  of  fertile  meadows. 
And  from  the  hollow  trunk  the  honey  drips. 

Here  comfort  is  in  birth  transmitted  ; 
To  cheek  and  lip  here  joy  is  sent : 
Each  is  immortal  in  his  station  fitted, 
And  all  are  healthy  and  content 

And  thus  the  child  in  that  bright  season  gaineth 
The  father-strength,  as  in  a  dream  : 
We  wonder ;  yet  the  question  still  remaineth, 
If  they  are  men,  when  Gods  they  seem. 

So  was  Apollo  shepherd-like  in  feature. 
That  other  shepherds  were  as  fair  and  fleet ; 
For  where  in  such  clear  orbit  moveth  Nature, 
All  worlds  in  inter-action  meet"^ 

(  Taking  his  seat  besidf  her. ) 

Thus  hath  success  my  fate  and  thine  attended ; 
Henceforth  behind  us  let  the  Past  be  furled ! 
O,  feel  thyself  from  highest  God  descended ! 
For  thou  belongest  to  the  primal  world. 

Thy  life  shall  circumscribe  no  fortress  frowning! 
StiU,  in  eternal  youth,  stands  as  it  stood, 
For  us,  our  stay  with  every  rapture  crowning, 
Arcadia  in  Sparta's  neighborhood. 
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To  tread  this  happy  soil  at  last  incited, 

Thy  flight  was  towards  a  joyous  destiny  ! 

Now  let  our  throne  become  a  bower  unblighted, 

Our  bliss  become  Arcadian  and  free !  v 

I  The  scene  of  action  is  completely  transformed.  Against  a  range 
of  rocky  caverns  close  bowers  are  constructed,  A  shadowy 
grave  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  which  rise  on  all  sides. 
Faust  and  Helena  ctre  not  seen :  the  Chorus  lies  scattered 
adout,  sleeping.] 

PHORKYAS. 

How  long  these  maidens  have  been  sleeping,  know  I  not : 
If  they  allowed  themselves  to  dream  what  now  mine  eyes 
So  clearly  saw,  is  equally  unknown  to  me. 
Therefore,  I  wake  them.    They,  the  Young,  shall  be 

amazed, — 
Ye  also.  Bearded  Ones,  who  sit  below  and  wait,"'  — 
Solution  of  these  marvels  finally  to  see. 
Awake !  arise !  and  shake  from  off  your  locks  the  dew, 
The  slumber  from  your  eyes !   Listen,  and  cease  to  blink ! 

CHORUS. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  quickly  tell  us,  all  the  wonders  that 

have  happened  ! 
We  shall  hear  with  greater  pleasure,  if  belief  we  cannot 

give  it, 
For  both  eye  and  mind  are  weary,  to  behold  these  rocks 

alone. 

PHORKYAS. 

Children,  you  have  hardly  rubbed  your  eyes,  and  are  you 

weary  now  ? 
Hear  me,  then !    Within  these  caverns,  in  the  grottos 

and  the  arbors, 
Screen  and  shelter  have  been  lent,  as  unto  twain  idyllic 

lovers, 
To  our  Lord  and  to  our  Lady. 


KIOST. 


How?  within  ttsR? 
PHOULTIS. 

FMmd  &e  mrid,  BM  M^  (fid  O^  nnnmoi 

■enice. 
Honondtbaa,  I  rtoodbeddedieiiitbittiUfitliiflaeM 

tnnted, 
Looked  aitmnd  Kt  MDuddiuF  odier,  birnfaiff  hen  >ad  there 


Scdcbut  root!,  and  buk,  uid  monci,  bdnc  ■hUm^  in 

hfiffng  rimplcL^ 
And  the  tmln  wera  left  ilone. 

caown. 
Speakest  thou  u  If  within  were  spaces  room;  as  the 

world  is : 
Wood  and  meadow,  Ukes  and  riven,  —  what  a  fa\AK 

dost  thou  spin  t 

PHORKYAS. 

Certainly,  ye  Inexperienced  1     Those  are  unex[dored 


Hall  on  hall,  and  court  on  court  succeeding,  musingly  1 

tracked. 
AH  at  once  a  laughter  echoes  through  the  spaces  of  the 

Aa  I  look,  a  Boy  is  leaping  from  the  mother^s  lap  to 

father's. 
From  the  father  to  the  mother :  the  caressing  and  the 

dandling, 
Teasing  pranks  of  silly  fondness,  cry  of  sport  and  shout 

They,  alternate,  deafen  me. 
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He,  a  Genius  naked,  wingless,  like  a  Faun  without  the 

beasthood, 
Leaps  upon  the  solid  pavement ;  yet  the  pavement  now 

reacting, 
Sends  him  flying  high  in  air,  and  at  the  second  bound 

or  third,  he 
Seems  to  graze  the  vaulted  roof. 
Cries,  disquieted,  the  mother :   '^  Leap  repeatedly,  at 

pleasure. 
But  beware  of  fiymg !  for  prohibited  is  flight  to  thee." 
And  thus  warns  the  faithful  father :  '*  Dwells  in  earth 

the  force  elastic 
Which  thee  upwards  thus  impelleth ;  touch  but  with  thy 

toe  the  surface, 
Like  the  son  of  Earth,  Antseus,  straightway  art  thou 

strong  again.'' 
So  he  springs  upon  the  rocky  masses,  from  a  dizzy 

cornice 
To  another,  and  aroimd,  as  springs  a  ball  when  sharply 

struck. 
Yet,  a-sudden,  in  a  crevice  of  the  hollow  gulf  he  's  van- 
ished. 
And  it  seemeth  we  have  lost  him !    Mother  mourns,  and 

father  comforts. 
Shoulder-shrugging,  anxiously  I  stand.    But  now,  again, 

what  vision ! 
Are  there  treasures  yonder  hidden  ?    Garments  striped 

with  broidered  blossoms 
Hath  he  worthily  assumed. 
Tassels  from  his  shoulders  swaying,  fillets  flutter  round 

his  bosom, 
In  his  hand  the  golden  lyre,  completely  like  a  little 

Phoebus, 
Cheerily  to  the  brink  he  steps,  the  jutting  edge:  we 

stand  astounded. 


aio  FAUST. 

And  the  parents  in  their  rapture  clasp  each  other  to  the 

heart 
What  around  his  head  is  shining?    What  it  is,  were 

hard  to  warrant, 
Whether  golden  gauds,  or  flame  of  all-subduing  strength 

of  souL 
So  he  moves  with  stately  gesture,  even  as  boy  himaeU 

proclaiming 
Future  Master  of  all  Beauty,  all  the  melodies  eternal 
Throbbing  in  his  flesh  and  blood ;  and  you  shall  thus, 

delighted,  hear  him,  — 
Thus  shall  you  behold  him,  with  a  wonder  nevef  felt 

before! 

CHORUS. 

CaU'st  thou  a  marvel  this, 
Creta  's  begotten  ?  »«> 
Poetic-didactical  word 
Hast  thou  listened  to  never  ? 
Never  yet  hearkened  Ionia's 
Never  received  also  Hellas' 
Godlike,  heroical  treasure 
Of  ancient,  primitive  legends  ? 

All  that  ever  happens 
Now  in  the  Present 
Mocks  like  a  mournful  echo 
The  grander  days  of  the  Fathers. 
Not  comparable  is  thy  story 
Unto  that  loveliest  falsehood, 
Than  Truth  more  credible, 
Sung  of  the  Son  of  Maia ! 

This  strong  and  delicate,  yet 
Scarcely  delivered  suckling. 
Swathe  yc  in  purest  downy  bands, 
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Bind  ye  in  precious  diapered  stufEs, 
As  is  tlie  gossiping  nurse's 
Unreasonable  notion ! 
Strongly  and  daintily  draws,  no  less. 

Now  the  rogue  tlie  flexible. 

Firm  yet  elastic  body 

Cunningly  out,  and  leave  th  the  close, 

Purple,  impeding  shell 

Quiedy  there  in  its  place. 

Like  the  completed  butterfly. 

Which  from  the  chilly  chrysalid 

Nimbly,  pinion-unfolding,  slips. 

Boldly  and  wilfully  fluttering  through 

Sunshine-pervaded  ether. 

So  he,  too,  the  sprightliesl : 

That  unto  thieves  and  jugglers  — 

All  the  seekers  of  profit,  as  well, — 

He  the  favorable  Dsmon  was, 

Did  he  speedily  manifest 

By  the  skilfullest  artifice- 
Straight  from  the  Ruler  of  Ocean  stole 

He  the  trident,  —from  Ar6s  himself 

Slyly  the  sword  from  the  scabbard  ; 

jirrows  and  bow  from  Phoebus,  and  then 

Tongs  that  Hcphestos  was  using. 

Even  from  Zeus,  the  Father,  bolts  had  he 

Filched,  had  the  fire  not  scared  bim. 

Eros,  also,  he  overcame 

In  leg-tripping  wrestling  match; 

Then  from  Cypris,  as  she  caressed  him. 

Plundered  the  zone  from  her  bosom. 
Jrfn  txguisife,  purely  mtlodiotis  musk  of  stringtd  ittilninienli 
moundi  from  the  cavtrn.     All  buomi  aitiative,  and  soon 
apptar  to  be  dtepiy  mmnd.     From  this  point  tff  Iht  pause 
dtsignatid,  there  is  afidl  musical  aicoatpanbittnt^ 


«lt  PAUST. 

Haikl  tiie  nrasiCi  pure  snd  golden  $ 
Free  from  fiblet  be  at  hst  I 
AH  TDor  Godfly  the  medley  okkn, 
LetdepartI  tlieir  day  is  past 

Yoa  no  more  are  comprehended ; 
We  require  a  hi^^ier  part : 
By  tbe  heart  must  be  expended 
What  slian  work  npon  the  heart 

{Skt  rtHns  iimarA  tki  fwckk) 
CHORUS. 

If  the  flattering  mnsic  presses, 
Fearful  Beings  to  thine  ears^ 
We,  restored  to  heahli,  confess  ns 
Softened  to  the  joy  of  tears. 

Let  the  sun  be  missed  from  heaven. 
When  the  soul  is  bright  with  mom ! 
What  the  world  has  never  given 
Now  within  our  hearts  is  bom. 

(Helena.    Faust.    Euphorion  m  the  costume  already  de 

scribed,) 

EUPHORION."' 

Hear  ye  songs  of  childish  pleasure, 
Ye  are  moved  to  playful  glee ; 
Seeing  me  thus  dance  in  measure, 
Leap  your  hearts  parentally. 

HELENA. 

Love,  in  human  wise  to  bless  us, 
In  a  noble  Pair  must  be ; 
But  divinely  to  possess  us, 
It  must  form  a  precious  Three. 


ACT  in. 

FAUSI. 

All  we  seek  has  therefore  found  us ; 
I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine  I 
So  we  stand  as  Love  bath  boimd  us : 
Other  fortune  we  resign. 

CHORUS. 

Many  years  shall  they,  delighted, 
Gather  from  the  shining  boy 
Double  bliss  for  hearts  united : 
In  their  union  what  a  joy  I 

EUPHORION. 

Let  me  be  slapping^ 
Let  me  be  leaping  I 
To  soar  and  circle, 
Through  ether  sweeping 
Is  now  the  passion 
That  me  hath  won. 


But  gently !  gently  I 
Not  rashly  faring ; 
Lest  plunge  and  ruin 
Repay  thy  daring. 
Perchance  destroy  thee. 
Our  darling  son ! 

EUPKORION. 

I  will  not  bnger 
Stagnate  below  here ! 
Let  go  my  tresses, 
My  hands  let  go,  here  I 
Let  go  my  garments  t 
They  all  are  mine. 


<14 


Otfainkl    Bethink diae 
To  whom  tfaou  bekmgest  1 
How  it  wonHd  grieve  as. 
And  how  tiioa  wroogieit 
The  totnne  fiirest, — 
Mine,  His,  and  Thine  1 

CHORVS. 

SoonBhall,  I  fear  me. 
The  tweet  bond  untwine  1 

HBLXKA  AMD  FAUST. 

Cnrij^thoa  Unlortnnatel 
For  our  desirin^^ 
Thine  over-importunate 

Lofty  aspiring  I 
Rurally  quiet, 
Brighten  the  plain ! 

EUPHORION. 

Since  you  will  that  I  try  it. 
My  flight  I  restrain. 

[IVinding'  in  dance  through  the  Chorus,  and  drawing  them, 

with  him.) 

Round  them  I  hover  free ; 
Gay  is  the  race  : 
Is  this  the  melody  ? 
Move  I  with  grace  ? 

HELENA. 

Yes,  that  is  f  eatly  done : 
Lead  them  through,  every  one. 
Mazes  of  art  I 
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FAUST. 

Soon  let  it  ended  be  I 
Sight  of  such  jugglery 
Troubles  my  heart 

CHORUS 

{with  EUPHORION,  dancing  nimbly  and  singings  in  interlink' 

ing  ranks). 

When  thou  thine  arms  so  fair 

Charmingly  liftest, 

The  curls  of  thy  shining  hair 

Shakest  and  shiftest ; 

«Vhen  thou,  with  foot  so  light, 

Brushest  the  earth  in  flight, 

Hither  and  forth  again 

Leading  the  linked  chain. 

Then  is  thy  goal  in  sight, 

Loveliest  Boy  1 

All  of  our  hearts  in  joy 

Roimd  thee  unite. 

Pause. 

EUPHORION. 

Not  yet  repose, 
Ye  light-footed  roes ! 
Now  to  new  play 
Forth,  and  away ! 
I  am  the  hunter, 
You  are  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

Wouldst  thou  acquire  us, 
Be  not  so  fast ! 
We  are  desirous 


ti6  FAUS71 

O11I79  at  hsty 
Claipii^  tfaj  beantjr, 
Klues  to  diim  1 

SUPHOKIOII. 

Thioi^  groves  and  tfaroagh  hec^ffet  1 
Cer  ^£Ei  and  o^er  kdgJBS  1 
Ug^y  iHiat  Idl  to  me^ 
That  I  detest: 
What  I  compel  to  me 


HBLENA  AMD  FAUST. 

How  penrerae^  how  wild  he  *»  growing  I 
Vain  to  hope  far  modeimtion; 
Now  it  sounds  lilce  bog^  blowiqg^ 
Over  vale  and  forest  pealing : 

What  disorder !    What  a  brawl  I 

CHORUS 
{entering  singly t  in  haste). 

Forth  from  us  with  swiftness  ran  he ! 
Spuming  us  with  scornful  feeling, 
Now  he  drags  from  out  the  many 
Here,  the  wildest  one  of  alL 

EUPHORION  (bearing  a  young  M  AIDBN ). 

Here  I  drag  the  litde  racer, 
And  by  force  will  I  embrace  her ; 
For  my  bliss  and  for  my  zest 
Press  the  fair,  resisting  breast, 
Kiss  the  mouth,  repellent  still,  — 
Manifest  my  strength  and  will. 

MAroEN. 
Let  me  go !    This  frame  infoldeth 


ACT  ///. 

Also  coinage,  strength  <tf  soul : 
Strong  as  thine,  our  will  upholdeth, 
When  another  would  control 
1  am  in  a  strait,  thou  deemest  ? 
What  a  force  thine  arm  would  claim  I 
Hold  me,  Fool,  and  ere  thou  dreamest 
1  will  scorch  thee,  in  my  game. 
(SiU  turiu  iofiamt  aHdfiaih4t  tip  in  the  air.) 
To  the  airy  spaces  follow. 
Follow  me  to  caverns  hollow. 
Snatch  and  bold  thy  vanished  aim  I 

EUPHORIOK 
[tAakhig  off  lie  hutjlames). 
Rocks  all  around  me  here, 
Over  the  forests  hung  I 
Why  should  they  bound  me  here  f 
Still  am  1  fresh  and  young. 
Tempests  are  waking  now, 
Billows  are  breaking  now : 
Both  far  away  I  hear ; 
Fain  would  be  near. 

(He  leafs  ever  farther  up  Ike  rveh.) 


HELENA,  FAUST,  AND 

Chamois-like,  dost  thou  aspire  ? 
Fearful  of  the  fall  are  we. 


EUPHORION. 


I  must  clamber  ever  higher 
Ever  further  must  1  see. 


Now,  where  1  am,  1  spy  t 
Midst  of  the  Isle  am  I : 


VOL.  II. 


HldBt  of  FcaopB'  bad, 

Klndrecl  In  wul,  Iitudl" 


Kde  dwa  bf  pore  tad  hll^ 
PCMefaD^,  ntherr 
Wt  from  die  vbxjardt  ntU 
Qtafi*  for  diM  gitbcr,— 
Grqwi  from  the  ridget  taaaei^ 
Flg^  ud  die  ^ipk'e  gold: 
Aht  yet  die  kmly  Uad, 
Loving,  behold  I 


Dreun  je  die  peaceful  daj? 
Dream,  then,  who  may  I 
War !  is  the  countersign : 
Victory — word  divine  ! 

CHORUS. 

Who  peace  and  unity 
Scometh,  for  war's  array, 
With  impunity 
Slays  his  hope  of  a  better  day. 


EUPHOKIOK. 

They,  who  this  land  have  led 
Through  danger  and  dread, 
Free,  boundlessly  brave, 
Lavish  of  blood  they  gave,  — 
May  they,  with  glorious 
Untamable  might, 
Make  us  victorious, 
Now,  in  the  fight  I 


ACT  III. 
CHORUS. 

Look  aloft !  he  seeks  the  Fatness, 
Yet  to  us  not  small  he  seems. 
As  for  battle,  as  in  harness, 
He  like  steel  and  silver  gleams. 


Walls  and  towers  no  more  immuring 
Each  in  vigor  stands  confessed  1 
Fortress  firm  and  most  enduring 
Is  the  soldier's  iron  breast 

Would  ye  dwell  in  freemen's  bouses? 
Arm,  and  forth  to  combat  wild  I 
See,  as  Amazons,  your  spouses. 
And  a  hero  every  child  I 


Hallowed  Poesy, 
Heavenward  mounting,  see  I 
Shining,  the  fairest  star, 
Farther,  and  still  more  far  1 
Yet,  from  the  distance  blown, 
Hear  we  the  lightest  tone. 
And  raptured  are. 

EUPKORION. 

No,  't  is  no  child  which  thou  beholdest  — 
A  youth  in  arms,  with  haughty  brow ! 
And  with  the  Strongest,  Freest,  Boldest, 
His  soul  is  pledged,  in  manly  vow. 

For,  lo ! 

The  path  to  Glory  opens  now,"^ 


Scsrc^£ecito  dte  Daj*a  ^ad  bMO^ 
When  fran  gUi^itafv  tbM  jwnstt 
For  the  pl>c»  of  piln  h 
An  dies  «s 

laAeg     ' 


And  hou- ye  amnden  on  die  oceu  I 

Ftan  land  die  dmnder-edxiea  caO  f 

In  dnat  and  bani,  wUh  fioce 

The  armlea  dtock,  the  heroea  fan  I 

The  pomnund 

la,  awotd  In  hand, 

To  die :  t  is  certain,  once  for  aH 

HELENA,  FAUST,  AND  CHORUS. 

What  a.  horror !    We  shall  rue  it ! 
Ah,  is  Death  command  to  thee? 

EUPHORION. 

ShaD  I  from  the  distance  view  it? 
No!  the  fate  be  shared  bjr  me! 

THE  ABOVE. 

Danger  his  arrogance  brings : 
FataUy  bold ! 

EUPHORION. 

Yes !  —  and  a  pair  of  wings 
See  me  unfold ! 

Thither!     I  must !— and  thus  1 
Grant  me  the  flight  I 
[ffe  (Ottl  himiilf  into  tit  air :  Iki  pirmenli  tear  him  a  mo- 
ment,  Ail  Amd  it  ilbnminattJ,  and  a  itrtai  ^ light  fiilatu.^ 
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CHORUS. 

Icanis  t    Icarus  I 

Sorrowful  eight  I 
{AiamHfiilYeiUk/alltatthtfuta/tluparaiU.  Wtimagint 
that  in  tht  diad  body  tot  peraiot  a  wtll-tneom  Jorm  ;  ytt 
tkt  lorferiat  part  vimiiAti  at  orut,  and  the  aureaie  rises  Hie 
a  comit  limards  A^aven,  Tie  garment,  mantle,  and  lyre 
remain  upon  the  gnmnd^ 

HELENA  AND  PAUST. 

Joy  is  followed,  when  scarce  enjoyed, 
By  bitterest  moan. 

EUPHORION  {from  the  depths). 
Leave  me  here,  in  the  gloomy  Vmd, 
Mother,  not  thus  alone  1 
PoHse. 

CHORUS.      [Dirse.Y" 

Not  alone  I  where'er  thou  bidest ; 
For  we  know  thee  what  thou  art 
Ah !  if  from  the  Day  thou  hidest, 
Still  to  thee  will  cling  each  heart. 
Scarce  we  venture  to  lament  thee, 
Singing,  envious  of  thy  fate ; 
For  in  storm  and  sun  were  lent  thee 
Song  and  courage,  fair  and  great 

Ah !  for  earthly  fortune  fashioned. 
Strength  was  thine,  and  proud  descent: 
Early  erring,  o'er-impassioned. 
Youth,  alas  !  from  thee  was  rent 
For  the  world  thine  eye  was  rarest. 
All  the  heart  to  thee  was  known : 


its  FAUST. 

Thiiie  wane  loves  of  wonieii  fidrest^ 
And  a  song  diy  very  own. 

Yet  dum  nuinest  nnoontrolledly 

In  tfie  net  the  fiudes  draw, 

Tlnu  thyself  divorcing  boldly 

As  from  costom,  so  from  law ; 

Tin  die  hls^iest  tfaoagfit  cacpcnded 

Set  at  last  thy  courage  free : 

Thoa  wouldst  win  achievement  splendid^ 

Bat  it  was  not  given  to  thee. 

Unto  whom,  then  ?    Qoestion  dreaiy. 
Destiny  will  never  heed ; 
When  hi  evil  days  and  weary, 
Sikntiy  the  people  bleed. 
But  new  songs  shall  still  elate  them : 
Bow  no  longer  and  deplore  ! 
For  the  soil  shall  generate  them, 
As  it  hath  done  heretofore. 

Compute  pause.     Tike  music  ceases, 

HELENA  (/<>  Faust). 

Also  in  me,  alas !  an  old  word  proves  its  truth. 
That  Bli$s  and  Beauty  ne'er  enduringly  unite. 
Tom  is  the  link  of  Life,  no  less  than  that  of  Love ; 
So,  both  lamenting,  painfully  I  say :  Farewell ! 
And  cast  myself  again  —  once  only  —  in  thine  arms. 
Receive,  Persephone,  receive  the  boy  and  me. 

[SAe  embraces  Ykv^  :  her  corporeal  part  disappears^  her  gar* 
ment  and  veil  remain  in  his  arms.) 

PHORKYAS  (to  Faust). 

Hold  fast  what  now  alone  remains  to  thee  ! 
The  garment  let  not  go !    Already  twitch 
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The  Demons  at  its  skirts,  and  they  would  fain 

To  the  Nether  Regions  drag  it !     Hold  it  fast ! 

It  is  no  more  the  Goddess  thou  hast  lost, 

But  godlike  is  it.     For  thy  use  employ 

The  grand  and  priceless  gift,  and  soar  aloft ! 

'T  will  bear  thee  swift  from  all  things  mean  and  low 

To  ether  high,  so  long  thou  canst  endure. 

We  *11  meet  again,  far,  very  far  from  here. 

(Helena's  garments  dissolve  into  clouds,'^^  surround  Ykost^ 
lift  him  aloft  in  the  air,  and  move  away  with  him.) 

PHORKYAS 
(takes  up  Euphorion's  tunic,  mantle,  and  lyre  firom  the  earthy 
steps  forward  to  the  proscenium,  holds  aloft  these  remains,  and 
speaks). 

Good  leavings  have  I  still  discovered ! 
The  Flame  has  vanished  where  it  hovered. 
Yet  for  the  world  no  tears  I  spend. 
Enough  remains  to  start  the  Poets  living, 
And  envy  in  their  guilds  to  send ; 
And,  if  their  talents  are  beyond  my  giving. 
At  least  the  costume  I  can  lend. 

(She  seats  herself  upon  a  column  in  the  proscenium^ 


PANTHALIS. 

Now  hasten,  maidens !  we  are  from  the  magic  freed, 
The  old  Thessalian  trollop's  mind-compelling  spell,  — 
Freed  from  the  jingling  drone  of   much-bewildering 

sound. 
The  ear  confusing,  and  still  more  the  inner  sense. 
Down,   then,  to  Hades!    since  beforehand  went  the 

Queen, 
With  solemn  step  descending.     Now,  upon  the  track. 
Let  straightway  follow  her  the  step  of  faithful  maids ! 
Her  shall  we  find  beside  the  imfathomed,  gloomy  King. 


Even  In  Hade*  taksttier  Mutest  nnl^     ' 
Fiondlj  iModrte  widi  Aeir  peen, 
Wth  Pemphaae  dottir  «lBed : 
We,  bowever,  In  tbe  beckgnmnd 
Of  tbe  uphodeUwaprinUed  D     ~ 
WUfa  the  endleu  rowi  of  popUit 
Aad  the  frohleas  wfOmn  erer  nate^ - 
Whit  SBUuemait^  dwn,  ha.n  we  ? 
BiMIke  to  tqneelc  «ikl  twitter 

1  unchecty  and  ffiioa&y  1 


Who  badi  not  woft  a  name,  and  Mela  not  noble  wark% 

BelongB  hot  to  the  elementa ;  away  Aen,  jre  I 
My  own  intense  desire  is  witli  my  Queen  to  be ; 
Service  and  faith  secure  the  individual  life.** 

ALL. 

Given  again  to  the  daylight  are  we, 

Persons  no  more,  't  is  true,  — 

We  feel  it  and  know  it,  — 

But  to  Hades  return  we  never  I 

Nature,  the  Ever-living,"' 

Makes  to  us  spirits 

Vaiidest  claim,  and  we  to  her  also. 

A  PART  OF  THE  CHORUS. 

We,  in  trembling  whispers,  swaying  rustle  of  a  thooaand 

branclies 
Sweetiy  rocked,  will  lightly  lure  the  rills  of  life,  the 

rootbom,  upwards 
To  the  twigs ;  and,  or  with  foliage  or  exuberant  gush 

of  blossoms. 
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Will  we  freely  deck  their  flying  hair  for  prosperous  airy 
growth. 

Then,  when  falls  the  fruit,  will  straightway  gather  glad- 
dened herds  and  people, 

Swifdy  coming,  briskly  pressing,  for  the  picking  and 
the  tasting : 

All,  as  if  before  the  early  Gods,  will  then  around  us 
bend. 

A   SECOND  PART. 

We,  beside  these  rocks,  upon  the  ^-ofiE  shining,  glassy 

mirror, 
Coaxingly  will  bend  and  fluctuate,  moving  with  the  gen- 

de  waters ; 
We  to  every  sound  will  hearken,  song  of  bird  or  reedy 

piping ; 
Though  the  dreadful  voice  of  Pan,  a  ready  answer 

shall  we  g^ve : 
Comes  a  murmur,  we  re-murmur,  —  thunder,  we  our 

thunders  waken 
In  reverberating  crashes,  doubly,  trebly,  tenfold  flung ! 

A  THIRD  PART. 

Sisters,  we,  of  nimbler  fancy,  hasten  with  the  brooklets 

onward ; 
For  allure  us  yonder  distant,  richly-mantled  mountain 

ranges. 
Ever  downwards,  ever  deeper,  in  meandering  curves 

we  water 
First  the  meadow,  then  the  pasture ;  then  the  garden 

round  the  house, 
Marked  by  slender  peaks  of  cypress,  shooting  clearly 

into  ether 
O'er  the  landscape  and  the  waters  and  the  fading  line 

of  shore. 

lO* 


m6  BAVST. 

A  FOnitTM  PAKT. 

Fare,  3re  otben,  at  yonr  pleaflare ;  we  will  g)idle  and 

o'emutle 
l^e  completetf-planted  hOUdc^  where  die  qnotbig 

vinei  ■legtecn. 
There  at  evecy  hour  the  pauUm  t£  the  vintager  1*  wtt> 

nesMd, 
And  tiie  loving  dDlgencc^  that  badi  w  doobtfol  a  reaoh. 
Now  with  hoe  and  now  with  ahorel,  then  with  hillings 

pnuun^  tyin^ 
Vnlo  an  tibe  Gods  he  ptaTedi,  chiefly  to  die  Stm'k 

bright  god 
Small  concern  hadi  pampered  Bacchoa  for  hia  bldifal 

■emnfs  welfare, 
Bnt  In  aibors  reata,  and  caverns,  toying   widt  the 

yoongest  Faun. 
For  his  aemi-dmnken  visions  whatsoever  he  hath  needed. 
It  is  furnished  him  in  wine-skins,  and  in  amphorx  and 

vessels, 
Right  and  left  in  cool  recesses,  cellared  for  eternal  time. 
But  if  now  the  Gods  together,  Helios  before  the  others. 
Have  with  breeze  and  dew  and  warmth  and  glow  the 

berries  filled  with  juice. 
Where  the  vintager  in  silence  labored,  all  is  life  and 

motion, 
Every  trellis  sdrs  and  rustles,  and  they  go  from  stake  to 

stake. 
Baskets  creak  and  buckets  ratde,  groaning  tubs  are 

borne  on  back, 
All  towards  the  vat  enormous  and  the  treaders'  lusty 

So  is  then  the  sacred  bounty  of  the  pure-bom,  juicy 

Rudely  trodden ;  foaming,  spirting,  they  are  mixed  and 
grimly  crushed. 
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Now  the  ear  is  pierced  with  C3nnbals  and  the  clash  of 

brazen  bosses, 
For,  behold,  is  Dionysos  from  his  mysteries  revealed ! 
Forth  he  comes  with  goat-foot  Satyrs,  whirling  goat-foot 

Satyresses, 
While  amid  the  rout  Silenus'  big-eared  beast  unruly 

brays. 
Naught  is  spared !    The  cloven  hoofs  tread  down  all 

decent  custom ; 
AU  the  senses  whirl  bewildered,  fearfully  the  ear  is 

stunned. 
Drunkards  fumble  for  the  goblets,  over-full  are  heads 

and  paunches ; 
Here  and  there  hath  one  misgivings,  yet  increases  thus 

the  tumult; 
For,  the  fresher  must  to  gamer,  empty  they  the  ancient 

skin! 

\77ie  curtain  falls,^^  Phorkyas,  in  the  proscenium^  rises  to 
a  giant  height ^  steps  dawn  from  the  cothurni^  removes  her 
mask  and  veil^  and  reveals  herself  as  Mkphistopheles,  in 
order y  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary^  to  comment  upon  the 
piece  by  way  of  Epilogue.\ 
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HIGH  MOUNTAINS. 


FAUST  (jAj^ybXrl). 

DOWN-GAZING  OD  the  deepest  solitudes  betow, 
I  tread  deliberately  this  summit's  lonely  edge, 
Relinquishing  my  cloudy  car,  which  hither  bore 
He  softly  through  the  shining  day  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Unscattered,  slowly  moved,  it  separates  from  me, 
0£E  eastward  strives  the  mass  with  rounded,  rolling 

And  strives  the  eye,  amazed,  admiring,  after  it 
In  motion  it  divides,  in  wave-like,  changeful  guise ; 
Yet  seems  to  shape  a  figure."*  —  Yes  !  mine  eyes  not 

err!  — 
On  sun-illumined  piUows  beauteously  reclined. 
Colossal,  truly,  but  a  godlike  woman-form. 
I  see !    The  like  of  Juno,  Leda,  Helena, 
Majestically  lovely,  floats  before  my  sight ! 
Ah,  now  't  is  broken  1    Towering  broad  and  tormlessly, 
It  rests  along  the  east  like  distant  icy  hills, 
And  shapes  the  grand  significance  of  fleeting  days. 
Yet  still  there  clings  a  lighl  and  delicate  band  of  mist 
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Around  my  breast  and  brow,  caressing,  cheering  me. 
Now  light,  delayingly,  it  soars  and  higher  soars. 
And  folds  together.  —  Cheats  me  an  ecstatic  form, 
As  early-youthful,  long-foregone  and  highest  bliss  ? 
The  first  glad  treasures  of  my  deepest  heart  break  forth ; 
Aurora's  love,  so  light  of  pinion,  is  its  type, 
The  swiftly-felt,  the  first,  scarce-comprehended  glance. 
Outshining  every  treasure,  when  retained  and  held. 
Like  Spiritual  Beauty  mounts  the  gracious  Form, 
Dissolving  not,  but  lifts  itself  through  ether  far. 
And  from  my  inner  being  bears  the  best  away. 

{A  Seven-league  Boot  trips  forward :  ^y*  another  immediately 
follows.  Mephistopheles  steps  out  of  them.  The  Boots 
stride  onward  in  haste. ) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I  call  that  genuine  forward-striding ! 

But  what  thou  mean'st,  I  'd  have  thee  own, 

That  in  such  horrors  art  abiding. 

Amid  these  yawning  jags  of  stone  ? 

It  was  not  here  I  learned  to  know  them  well ; 

Such  was,  indeed,  the  bottom-ground  of  Hell 

FAUST. 

In  foolish  legends  thou  art  never  lacking ; 
Again  thy  store  thou  set'st  about  unpacking. 

MEPHISTOPHELES    (seriously). 

When  God  the  Lord  —  wherefore,  I  also  know,  ^ 
Banned  us  from  air  to  darkness  deep  and  central, 
Where  round  and  round,  in  fierce,  intensest  glow, 
Eternal  fires  were  whirled  in  Earth's  hot  entrail. 
We  found  ourselves  too  much  illuminated, 
Yet  crowded  and  uneasily  situated. 
The  Devils  all  set  up  a  coughing,  sneezing, 


tJO  FAOST. 

At  vwKTj  fiut  wllliout  cemdon  iriwedng; 
mOt  snlpbiiF<teiicIi  and  odda  Hdl  dilated, 
And  such  aunnooa  ga>  was  dience  cnaled. 
That  Tcty  won  Eardi's  level,  far  extended, 
TUdi  as  it  was,  was  heaved,  and  spfi^  and  leadedt 
The  'Hag  is  plain,  no  dieories  o'ercome  It: 
Whst  fonnerij  was  bottom,  now  Is  stmunlt 
Hereoo  they  base  tte  law  Aen  *b  no  dispnting^ 
To  g^  the  mdennost  the  tofimoit  foodng : 
For  we  escaped  from  fieir  dnngeous  there 
To  OTcqilDS  of  locdaUp  of  the  air ;  — 
A  mysloy  roantfeBt  and  wdl  Gcacealed,v 
And  to  the  people  onl^  late  i«*ealed. 

FAUST. 

To  me  an  monntalD-masses  gnndly  dumb : 
I  ask  not,  Whence?  and  ask  not,  Why?  they  come. 
When  Nature  in  herself  her  being  founded, 
Complete  and  perfect  then  the  globe  she  rounded. 
Glad  of  the  summits  and  the  gorges  deep, 
Set  rock  to  rock,  and  mountain  steep  to  steep. 
The  hills  with  easy  outlines  downward  moulded, 
Till  gently  from  their  feet  the  vales  unfolded ! 
They  green  and  grow ;  with  joy  therein  she  ranges. 
Requiring  no  insane,  convulsive  changes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yes,  so  you  talk  I    You  think  it  clear  as  sun ; 
But  he  knows  otherwise,  who  saw  it  done. 
For  1  was  there,  while  still  below  was  surging 
The  red  abyss,  and  streamed  the  flaming  tide,  — 
When  Moloch's  hammer,  welding  rocks  and  forging. 
Scattered  the  mountain-ruins  far  and  wide. 
O'er  all  the  land  the  foreign  blocks  you  spy  there  ;  ■* 
Who  solves  the  force  that  hurled  them  to  their  place  ? 


ACT  IV. 

The  lore  of  learned  men  is  all  awry  there ; 

There  lies  the  rock,  and  we  must  let  it  lie  there ; 

We  Ve  thought  already  —  to  our  own  disgrace. 

Only  the  common,  faithful  people  know, 

And  nothing  shakes  them  in  their  firm  believing : 

Their  wisdom  ripened  long  ago,  — 

A  marvel 't  is,  of  Satan's  own  achieving. 

On  crutch  of  faith  my  traveller  climbs  the  ridges, 

Past  Devil's  Rocks  and  over  Devil's  Bridges. 

FAUST. 

Well,  —  't  is  remarkable  and  new 
To  note  how  Devils  Nature  view. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What 's  all  to  me  ?    Her  shape  let  Nature  wear! 

The  point  of  honor  is,  the  Devil  was  there  ! 

We  are  the  folk  to  compass  grand  designs : 

Tumult,  and  Force,  and  Nonsense !    See  the  signs  1 

Yet  now,  with  sober  reason  to  address  thee, 

Did  nothing  on  our  outside  shell  impress  thee  ? 

From  this  exceeding  height  thou  saw'st  unfurled 

The  glory  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World.*33 

Yet,  as  thou  art,  unsatisfied. 

Didst  feel  no  lust  of  power  and  pride  ? 

FAUST. 

I  did !    A  mighty  plan  my  fancy  won : 
Canst  guess  it  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That  is  quickly  done. 
I  'd  take  some  town,  —  a  capital,  perchance,  — ' 
Its  core,  the  people's  need  of  sustenance  ; 
With  crooked  alleys,  pointed  gables. 
Beets,  cabbage,  onions,  on  the  market*tables ; 
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FAUST. 


With  meat-standSy  where  the  blue  flies  master. 

And  round  iaX  joints  like  gourmands  duster : 

There  shalt  thou  find,  undoubtedly, 

Stench,  always,  and  activity. 

Then  ample  squares,  and  streets  whose  measure 

Assumes  an  air  of  lordly  leisure ; 

And  last,  without  a  gate  to  bar. 

The  boundless  suburbs  stretching  far* 

'T  were  joy  to  see  the  coaches  go. 

The  noisy  crowding  to  and  fro. 

The  endless  running,  hither,  thither. 

Of  scattered  ants  that  stream  together : 

And  whether  walking,  driving,  riding^ 

Ever  their  central  point  abiding. 

Honored  by  thousands,  should  be  I. 

FAUST. 

Therewith  I  would  not  be  contented ! 
One  likes  to  see  the  people  multiply, 
And  in  their  wise  with  comfort  fed,  — 
Developed  even,  taught,  well-bred, 
Yet  one  has  only,  when  all 's  said, 
The  sum  of  rebels  thus  augmented.*^ 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Then  I  should  build,  with  conscious  power  and  grace, 
A  pleasure-castle  in  a  pleasant  place  ; 
Where  hill  and  forest,  level,  meadow,  field, 
Grandly  transformed,  should  park  and  garden  )rield. 
Before  green  walls  of  foliage  velvet  meadows. 
With  ordered  paths  and  artful-falling  shadows ; 
Plunge  of  cascades  o'er  rocks  with  skill  combined, 
And  fountain-jets  of  ever)-  form  and  kind. 
There  grandly  shooting  upwards  from  the  middle. 
While  round  the  sides  a  thousand  spirt  and  piddle. 
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Then  for  the  fairest  vomen,  fresh  and  rosy, 
I  'd  build  a  lodge,  convenient  and  cosey ; 
ADd  so  the  bright  and  boundless  time  I  should 
Pass  in  the  loveliest  social  solitude. 
Women,  I  say ;  and,  once  for  all,  believe 
That  in  the  plural  1  the  s«  conceive  I 

FAUST. 

Sardanapalua  !     Modem, — poor! 

-  MEFHISTOPHELES. 

Then  might  one  guess  whereunto  thou  hast  striven  ? 
Boldly-sublime  it  tras,  I  'm  sure. 
Since  nearer  to  the  moon  thy  flight  was  driven. 
Would  now  thy  mania  that  realm  secure  ? 

FAUST. 

Not  so !     This  sphere  of  earthly  soil 
Still  gives  us  room  for  lofty  doing. 
Astounding  plans  e'en  now  are  brewing : 
I  feel  new  strength  for  bolder  toil. 

MEFHISTOPHELES. 

So,  thou  wilt  Glory  earn  ?    'T  is  plain  to  see 
That  heroines  have  been  thy  company. 


Power  and  Estate  to  win,  inspires  my  thought  I 
The  Deed  is  everything,  the  Glory  naught 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet  Poets  shall  proclaim  the  matter, 
Thy  fame  to  future  ages  flatter. 
By  folly  further  folly  scatter  I 
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PAVST. 

M  that  is  far  bejroiid  thy  reach. 
How  canst  thou  know  what  men  beseech  ? 
Thy  cross-grained  sel^  in  malice  banned. 
How  can  it  loiow  wliat  men  demand? 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

According  to  thy  will  so  let  it  be  I 
Confide  the  compass  of  thy  whims  to  me! 

PAUST. 

Mine  eye  was  dnwn  to  view  the  open  Ocean:'^ 
It  swelled  aloft,  self-heaved  and  over-vaulting, 
And  then  withdrew,  and  shook  its  waves  in  motion. 
Again  the  breadth  of  level  strand  assaulting. 
Then  I  was  vexed,  since  arrogance  can  spite 
The  spirit  free,  which  values  every  right, 
And  through  excited  passion  of  the  blood 
Discomfort  it,  as  did  the  haughty  fiood. 
I  thought  it  chance,  my  vision  did  I  strain ; 
The  billow  paused,  then  thundered  back  again. 
Retiring  from  the  goal  so  proudly  won  : 
The  hour  returns,  the  sport  *s  once  more  begun. 

MEPHISTOPHELBS  {ad  spectator es). 
'T  is  nothing  new  whatever  that  one  hears  ; 
I  Ve  known  it  many  a  hundred  thousand  years. 

FAUST 

(continuing  impassionedly). 

The  Sea  sweeps  on,  in  thousand  quarters  flowing. 
Itself  unfruitful,  barrenness  bestowing; 
It  breaks  and  swells,  and  rolls,  and  overwhelms 
The  desert  stretch  of  desolated  realms. 
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There  endless  waves  hold  sway,  in  strength  erected 

And  then  withdrawn,  —  and  nothing  is  e£Eected. 

If  aught  could  drive  me  to  despair,  't  were,  truly 

The  aimless  force  of  elements  unruly. 

Then  dared  my  mind  its  dreams  to  over-soar : 

Here  would  I  fight,  —  subdue  this  fierce  uproar ! 

And  possible  *t  is  !  —  Howe'^r  the  tides  may  fill, 

They  gently  fawn  around  the  steadfast  hill ; 

A  moderate  height  resists  and  drives  asunder, 

A  moderate  depth  allures  and  leads  them  on. 

So,  swiftly,  plans  within  my  mind  were  drawn : 

Let  that  high  joy  be  mine  forevermore. 

To  shut  the  lordly  Ocean  from  the  shore, 

The  watery  waste  to  limit  and  to  bar. 

And  push  it  back  upon  itself  afar ! 

From  step  to  step  I  settled  how  to  fight  it : 

Such  is  my  wish :  dare  thou  to  expedite  it ! 

\Drums  and  martial  music  in  the  rear  of  the  spedaiors,  fron^ 
the  distance f  on  the  right  hand. ) 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

How  easy,  that !  —  Hear'st  thou  the  drums  p^a^i 

FAUST. 

Who  *s  wise  likes  not  to  hear  of  coming  war. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In  War  or  Peace,  't  is  wise  to  use  the  chance. 
And  draw  some  profit  from  each  circumstance. 
One  watches,  marks  the  moment,  and  is  bold : 
Here  *s  opportunity!  —  now,  Faust,  take  hold  ! 

FAUST. 

Spare  me  the  squandering  of  thy  riddle-pelf ! 
What  means  it,  once  for  all  ?    Explain  thyself  I 
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FAUST. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Upon  my  way,  to  me  it  was  discovered 

That  mighty  troubles  o'er  the  Emperor  hovered  : 

Thou  knowest  him.     The  while  we  twain,  beside  him, 

With  wealth  illusive  bounteously  supplied  him. 

Then  all  the  world  was  to  be  had  for  pay ; 

For  as  a  youth  he  held  imperial  sway. 

And  he  was  pleased  to  try  it,  whether 

Both  interests  would  not  smoothly  pair, 

Since  H  were  desirable  and  fair 

To  govern  and  enjoy,  together. 

FAUST. 

A  mighty  error !     He  who  would  command 
Must  in  commanding  find  his  highest  blessing: 
Then,  let  his  breast  with  force  of  will  expand. 

But  what  he  wills,  be  past  another^s  guessing! 
What  to  his  faithful  he  hath  whisj^ercd,  that 
Is  turned  to  act,  and  men  amaze  thereat : 
Thus  will  he  ever  be  the  highest-placed 
And  worthiest !  —  Enjoyment  makes  debased. 

MKrUISTOPIIELES. 

Such  is  he  not !     He  <//>/ enjoy,  even  he  ! 

Meanwhile  the  realm  was  torn  by  anarchy, 

Where  great  and  small  were  warring  with  each  other. 

And  brother  drove  and  slaughtered  brother, 

Castle  to  castle,  town  'gainst  town  arrayed, 

The  nobles  and  the  guilds  of  trade. 

The  Bishop,  with  his  chapter  and  congregation, — 

All  meeting  eyes  but  looked  retaliation. 

In  churches  death  and  murder;  past  the  gates. 

The  merchants  travelled  under  evil  fates ; 

And  all  grew  bolder,  since  no  rule  was  drawn 

For  life,  but :  Self-defence  !  —  So  things  went  on. 


They  went,  they  liroped,  they  fell,  arose  again, 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  and  in  heaps  renuun. 

UEF  HISTO  PHEI.ES . 

Such  a  condition  no  man  dared  abuse. 

Each  would  be  something,  each  set  forth  his  dues ; 

The  smallest  even  as  full-measured  passed : 

Yet  for  the  best  it  grew  too  bad  at  last 

The  Capable,  they  then  arose  with  energy. 

And  said ;  "  Who  gives  us  Peace,  shall  ruler  be. 

The  Emperor  can  and  will  not!  —  Be  elected 

An  Emperor  new,  anew  the  realm  directed, 

E^ch  one  secure  and  sheltered  stand. 

And  in  a  fresh-constructed  land 

Justice  and  Peace  be  mated  and  perfected ! " 

FAUST. 

Priest-like,  that  sounds. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Priests  were  they,  to  be  sure ; 
They  meant  their  well-fed  bellies  to  secure ; 
They,  more  than  all,  therein  were  implicated.'* 
The  riot  rose,  the  riot  was  consecrated, 
And  now  our  Emperor,  whom  we  gave  delight, 
Comes  hitherward,  perchance  for  one  last  fight. 

FAUST. 

1  pity  him  ;  he  was  so  frank,  forgiving. 

MBPMISTOF  HELES. 

Come,  ne  'H  look  on  1   There 's  hope  while  one  is  living  1 
Let  us  release  him  from  this  narrow  valley ! 
He 's  saved  a  thousand  times,  if  once  he  rally. 


fljS  FAUST. 

Who  knows  how  yet  the  dke  may  M  ? 
If  he  has  fiortmie^  vuMds  come  wIthaL 


mnmMgemtui  tf  Ai mrw^ m  tk$  waU^    DnmummdwdS* 

imam  ^— **^  Pn§tUtd  i^MM  Jh£hV.1 

MEPRISTOPHBLBS* 

A  good  poaitkn  i%  I  sec^  aeciired  them ; 
We  11  joiiiy  then  vktoiy  will  be  assured  tftem. 

PAUST. 

What  fmtheri  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
CheatI    Blindddnsioiil    HoDowshowt 


No,  —  stratagems,  for  battle-winning ! 
Be  stead^t  for  the  grand  beginning, 
And  think  upon  thy  lofty  aim  I 
If  we  secure  the  reakn  its  rightful  claimant, 
Then  shalt  thou  boldly  kneel,  and  claim 
The  boundless  strand  in  feo£E,  as  payment 

FAUST. 

In  many  arts  didst  thou  excel : 
Come,  win  a  battle  now,  as  well ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

No,  thou  shalt  win  it !    Here,  in  brie^ 
Shalt  thou  be  General-in-Chief. 

FAUST. 

A  high  distinction  thou  wouldst  lend,  — 

There  to  command,  where  naught  I  comprehend ! 


ACT  IV. 
HEPHtSTOPHEI.£S. 

Leave  to  the  Staff  the  work  and  blame, 
Then  the  Field-Marshal  'a  sure  of  fame  I 
Of  War-Uncouncib  1  have  had  enough, 
And  my  War-Council  fashiaa  of  the  stuff 
Of  primal  mountains'  primal  human  might: 
He 's  blest,  for  whom  its  elements  unite ! 

FAUST, 

What  do  I  see,  with  arms,  in  yonder  place  ? 
Hast  thou  aroused  the  mountain-race  7 


No !     But  1  've  brought,  like  Peter  Squence,'' 
From  all  the  raff  the  quintessence. 

Tlu  Tiret  Sfigkty  Men  afifiear.'* 

HEPHISTOPHELES. 

My  fellows  draw  already  near ! 

Thou  seest,  of  very  different  ages, 

Of  different  garb  and  armor  they  appear : 

They  will  not  serve  thee  ill  when  battle  rages. 

{Ad  i/alateres.) 

Now  every  child  delights  to  see 
The  harness  and  the  helm  of  knightly  action-* 
And  allegoric,  as  the  blackguards  be, 
They  'U  only  all  the  more  give  satisfaction. 

BULLY 
lyining,  lightiy  armtd,  cladin  molliy). 

When  one  shall  meet  me,  face  to  face. 

My  (isiicuffs  shall  on  his  chops  be  showered; 

And  midway  in  his  headlong  race, 

Fast  by  his  flying  hair  I  '11  catch  the  coward. 
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FAUST. 
HAVBOmOL 

Such  empty  brawls  are  only  foOy  I 
They  spoil  whatever  occasioii  bringp. 
In  toMmg^  be  unwesiied  idtoUy, 
And  after,  lode  to  other  things  1 

HOLDFAST    ' 

Yet  Httle  gain  thereafter  lingers! 

Soon  slips  great  wealth  between  your  fii^;ersy 

Borne  by  the  tides  of  Life  as  down  they  ran. 

'T  is  wen  to  take,  indeed,  bat  better  still  to  hold 

Be  by  the  gray  old  churl  controlled, 

And  thou  shalt  plundered  be  by  none. 

{7%4y  deicimd  tke  mffmmtaim  tsjgttkir,) 


ACT  IV. 
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II. 

ON  THE  HEADLAND.'* 

Drums  and  military  music  from  below,     Tlu  Emperor's  tent 

is  pitched. 

Emperor.    General-in-Chief.    LifetGuardsmen. 

general-in-chief. 

IT  Still  appears  the  prudentest  of  courses 
That  here,  in  this  appropriate  vale, 
We  have  withdrawn  and  strongly  massed  our  forces : 
I  firmly  trust  we  shall  not  fail. 

EMPEROR. 

What  comes  of  it  will  soon  be  brought  to  hght ; 
Yet  I  dislike  this  yielding,  semi-flight. 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 

Look  down,  my  Prince,  where  our  right  flank  is  planted ! 
The  field  which  War  desires  hath  here  been  granted : 
Not  steep  the  hills,  yet  access  not  preparing, 
To  us  advantage,  to  the  foe  insnaring ; 
Their  cavalry  will  hardly  dare  surround 
Our  strength  half  hid,  on  undulating  ground. 

EMPEROR. 

My  commendation,  only,  need  I  speak ; 

Now  arm  and  courage  have  the  test  they  seek. 

VOL.  U.  II 


Her^  on  the  middle  mcadow'a  levd  ipues 
Tboa  aeest  die  phalani,  ogcr  in  dieir  places. 
In  air  dte  laoca  ^aun  and  qwikle,  Idued 
Sy  annfthloCa  duoiuli  tSie  flfanj  wwyn^g  iniat* 
How  daiUing  mnj*  die  pand  and  powei&d  aqure  t 
Tbe  tiHwitimlt  bom  for  peat  addercBcnts  Aere. 
Tberdn  canit  dioa  percdve  die  ebcngdi  of  msaea ; 
Aad  ddni^  be  rare,  dte  faetnen'a  ilnagdi  rapaaeen. 


Now  fint  do  I  eajoj  dw  sdnliig  al^t : 
An  Mimj,  diua,  appeara  of  doable  ml^L 


But  of  OUT  left  I  *««  no  report  to  make- 
Brave  heroes  garrisoo  the  rocky  bnke ; 
The  stony  cliffs,  by  gleams  of  weapons  specked, 
The  entrance  to  the  dose  delile  protect 
Here,  as  I  guess,  the  foemen's  force  will  shatter. 
Forced  unawares  upon  the  bloody  matter. 


And  there  they  march,  false  kin,  one  like  the  other  1 
Even  as  they  styled  me  Uncle,  Cousin,  Brother, 
Assuming  more,  and  ever  more  defying. 
The  sceptre's  power,  the  throne's  respect,  denying; 
Then,  in  their  feuds,  the  realm  they  devastated, 
And  now  as  Rebels  march,  against  me  mated  I 
Awhile  with  halting  minds  the  masses  go. 
Then  tide  the  stream,  wherever  it  may  flow. 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 

A  faithful  man,  sent  out  some  news  to  win. 
Comes  down  tbe  rocks :  may  be  have  lucky  been  I 


FIRST  SPY. 

Luckily  have  we  succeeded ; 

Helped  by  bold  and  cuniiing  art, 

Here  and  there  have  pressed,  and  heeded, 

But 't  is  ill  news  we  impart. 

Many,  purest  homa|^  pledging, 

like  the  faithful,  fealty  swore,  — 

For  inertness  now  alleging 

People's  danger,  strife  in  store. 


Tliey  learn  from  selfishness  self-preservation, 

Not  duty,  honor,  grateful  inclination. 

You  do  not  think  that,  when  your  reckoning  's  shown, 

The  neighbor's  burning  house  shall  fire  your  own .' 

GENER  AL-IN-  CHIEF. 

The  Second  comes,  descending  slowly  hither; 
A  weary  man,  whose  strength  appears  to  wither. 

SECOND  SPY. 

First  with  comfort  we  detected 
What  their  plan  confused  was  worth ; 
Then,  at  once  and  unexpected. 
Came  another  Emperor  forth. 
As  he  bids,  in  ordered  manner 
March  the  gathering  hosts  away ; 
His  unfolded  lying  banner 
All  have  followed.  —  Sheep  are  they  I 


EMPEROR. 

Now,  by  a  Rival  Emperor  shall  I  gain; 
That  /am  Emperor,  thus  to  me  is  plain. 


244  FAUST, 

But  as  a  soldier  I  the  mail  put  on ; 
Now  for  a  higher  aim  the  sword  be  drawn ! 
At  all  my  shows,  however  grand  to  see, 
Did  nothing  lack :  but  Danger  lacked,  to  me. 
Though  you  but  tilting  at  the  ring  suggested. 
My  heart  beat  high  to  be  in  tourney  tested ; 
And  had  you  not  from  war  my  mind  dissuaded. 
For  glorious  deeds  my  name  were  now  paraded. 
But  independence  then  did  I  acquire, 
When  I  stood  mirrored  in  the  realm  of  fire : 
In  the  dread  element  I  dared  to  stand ;  — 
'T  was  but  a  show,  and  yet  the  show  was  grand. 
Of  fame  and  victory  I  have  dreamed  alone ; 
But  for  the  base  neglect  I  now  atone  ! 

( Th€  Heralds  are  despatched  to  chatlenge  the  Rival  Emperor 

to  single  combat.) 

Faust  enters^  in  armory  with  half-closed  visor.      The  THREE 
Mighty  Men,  armed  and  clothed ^  as  already  described, 

FAUST. 

We  come,  and  hope  our  coming  is  not  chidden ; 

Prudence  may  help,  though  by  the  need  unbidden. 

The  mountain  race,  thou  know'st,  think  and  explore,  — 

Of  Nature  and  the  rocks  they  read  the  lore. 

The  Spirits,  forced  from  the  level  land  to  sever, 

Are  of  the  rocky  hills  more  fain  than  ever. 

Silent,  they  work  through  labjTinthine  passes, 

In  rich,  metallic  fumes  of  noble  gases, 

On  solving,  testing,  blending,  most  intent : 

Their  only  passion,  something  to  invent. 

With  gentle  touch  of  spiritual  power 

They  build  transparent  fabrics,  hour  by  hour ; 

For  they,  in  crystals  and  their  silence,  furled,'*^ 

Behold  events  that  rule  the  Upper  World. 


I  understand  it,  and  can  well  agree ; 

But  say,  thou  gallant  mao,  what 's  that  to  me? 

FAUST. 

The  Sabine  old,  the  Norcian  necromancer, ■*" 
Thy  true  and  worthy  servant,  sends  thee  answer: 
What  fearful  fate  it  was,  that  overhung  him! 
The  fagots  crackled,  fire  already  stung  him  ; 
The  billets  dry  were  closely  round  him  fixed. 
With  pitch  and  rolls  of  brimstone  intermixed; 
Not  Man,  nor  God,  nor  Devil,  him  could  save, — 
The  Emperor  plucked  him  from  his  fiery  grave. 
It  was  in  Rome.    Still  is  he  bound  unto  thee  ; 
Upon  thy  path  his  anxious  thoughts  pursue  thee  ; 
Himself  since  that  dread  hour  forgotten,  he 
Questions  the  stars,  the  depths,  alone  for  thee. 
Us  he  commissioned,  by  the  swiftest  courses 
Thee  to  assist.     Great  are  the  mounlain's  forces ; 
There  Nature  works  all-poiL-nily  and  free, 
Though  stupid  priests  therein  but  magic  see. 


On  days  of  joy,  when  we  the  guests  are  greeting, 
Who  for  their  gay  delighi  are  gayly  meeting. 
Each  gives  us  pleasure,  as  they  push  and  pull. 
And  crowd,  man  after  man,  the  chambers  full; 
Yet  chieily  welcome  is  the  brave  man,  thus. 
When  as  a  bold  ally  he  brings  to  us 
Now,  in  the  fateful  morning  hour,  his  talents. 
While  Destiny  uplifts  her  trembling  balance. 
Vel,  while  the  fates  of  ihis  high  hour  unfold. 
Thy  strong  hand  from  the  willing  sword  withhold,— 
Honor  the  moment,  when  the  hosts  are  striding. 
For  or  against  me,  to  the  field  deciding  I 


t46  FAUST, 

Sdf  is  the  Man  1  *4"  Who  crown  and  tiuooeiroiiklGlidiii 

Most  pefBooaUy  be  nordiy  of  the  same. 

And  may  the  Phantom,  which  against  as  stand% 

The  sel^styled  Emperor^  Loni  of  aU  our  lands^ 

The  army's  Duke,  our  Princes*  leodal  head, 

Whh  mine  own  hand  be  hurled  amoqg  the  dead  t 

PAU8T. 

However  the  need  tiiat  thy  great  woric  be  finished, 
Risked  woe  diy  head,  the  chances  woe  diminishfd. 
Is  not  the  hefan  adomed  with  pkmie  and  crest  ? 
Tlie  head  it  sliieUs,  tiiat  steels  our  courage  best 
Widiout  a  head,  irint  should  the  membera  btkOe? 
Let  it  but  sleepy  they  sink  supine  and  idle. 
If  it  be  injured,  aU  the  hurt  confess  in  % 
And  aU  revive,  iriien  it  is  omvalescent 
Then  soon  the  arm  its  right  shall  reassert, 
And  lift  the  shield  to  save  the  skuQ  from  hurt : 
The  sword  perceives  at  onCe  its  honored  trust, 
Parries  with  vigor,  and  repeats  the  thrust : 
The  gallant  foot  its  share  of  luck  will  gain, 
And  plants  itself  upon  the  necks  of  slain. 

EBCPEROR. 

Such  is  my  wrath ;  I  'd  meet  him  thus,  undaunted, 
And  see  his  proud  head  as  my  footstool  planted ! 

HERALDS  (returning). 
Little  honor  was  accorded ; 
We  have  met  with  scorn  undoubted : 
Our  defiance,  nobly  worded, 
As  an  empty  farce  they  flouted : 
"  Lo,  your  Lord  is  but  a  vision,  — 
Echo  of  a  vanished  prime : 
When  we  name  him,  says  Tradition : 
*He  was  —  once  upon  a  time  /^^* 


It 's  happened  as  the  best  would  fain  have  planned, 
Who,  finn  and  faithful,  still  beside  thee  stand. 
There  comes  the  foe,  thy  army  waits  and  wishes ; 
Order  attack !  the  moment  ia  auspicious. 

EUFEROR. 

Yet  I  decline  to  exercise  command. 

(  7'oM/  GsMEKAI^IN-CHItr.} 

Thy  du^,  Prince,  be  trusted  to  thy  hand  I 

GEN  ERAl^IN-CHIEP. 

Then  let  the  right  wing  now  advance  apace  t 
The  enemy's  left,  who  just  begin  ascending 
Shall,  ere  the  movement  close,  give  up  their  place, 
Before  the  youthful  force  our  field  defending. 

FAUST. 

Permit  me,  then,  that  this  gay  hero  may 
Be  stationed  in  thy  ranks,  without  delay, — 
That  with  thy  men  most  fully  he  consort. 
And  thus  incorporate,  ply  his  vigorous  sport ! 

{He poiiUi  te  thi  MiGHTV  Man  oh  the  right.) 

BULLY   {coming forward).''^ 

Who  shows  his  face  to  me,  before  he  turn 

Shall  find  his  cheekbones  and  his  chops  are  shattered  : 

Who  shows  his  back,  one  sudden  blow  shall  earn, 

Then  head  and  pig-tail  dangling  hang,  and  battered! 

And  if  thy  men,  like  me,  will  lunge 

With  mace  and  sword,  beside  each  other, 

Man  over  man  the  foe  shall  plunge 

And  in  their  own  deep  bkrad  shall  smother  I 

\ExU. 


f4$  FAUST. 

Let  then  oor  centre  phalanx  fsSkm  slow,  — 
Engage  widi  candbn,  yet  with  nii|^  the  foel 
There  to  the  right,  aheady  overtaken. 
Our  furious  lorce  their  plan  has  mdely  shake&l 

FAUST  (pomiu^UAiwudMemti). 
Let  d«,thb  one  now  obey  thy  word  I 

HAVBQUICK  {amuifirwnni^. 
Unto  the  host's  heroic  duty 
Shall  now  be  joined  the  tiiirst  for  booty ; 
And  be  the  goal,  where  all  are  sent, 
The  Rival  Emperor's  sumptuous  tent  I 
He  shall  not  long  upon  his  seat  be  lorded: 
To  lead  the  phalanx  be  to  me  accorded ! 

SPEEDBOOTY 

{sutleresSf  fawning  upon  kim). 

Though  never  tied  to  him  by  priest, 

He  is  my  sweetheart  dear,  at  least 

Our  autumn  't  is,  of  ripest  gold  ! 

Woman  is  fierce  when  she  takes  hold, 

And  when  she  robs,  is  merciless  : 

All  is  allowed,  so  forth  to  victory  press ! 

[Exeunt  boik, 

GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 

Upon  our  left,  as  was  to  be  foreseen. 

Their  right  is  strongly  hurled.    Yon  rocks  between. 

Ours  will  resist  their  furious  beginning, 

And  hinder  them  the  narrow  pass  from  winning. 

FAUST 

(beckons  to  the  Mighty  Man  on  the  left). 

I  beg  you,  Sire,  let  this  one  also  aid ; 

'T  is  well  when  even  the  strong  are  stronger  made. 


HOLDFAST  {etmhig/artpardi). 
Now  let  the  left  wing  have  do  fear  1 
The  ground  is  surely  held,  where  I  appear  : 
I  am  the  Ancient  you  were  told  of : 
No  li^tniog  splits  what  I  keep  bold  of  I 

.[ExU 

UEPHISTOPUBLBS 
{dtaending from  abaoi). 
And  now  bdiold,  how,  more  remote, 
From  every  jagged  rocky  throat 
Comes  forth  an  armM  host,  Increasing, 
Down  every  narrow  pathway  squeezing. 
With  lielm  and  harness,  sword  and  spear, 
A  living  rampart  in  our  rear, 
And  wait  the  sign  to  charge  the  foemen  ! 

\Asidt,  to  tkt  knmiing  onet.) 
You  must  not  ask  whence  comes  the  omen. 
I  have  not  been  a  careless  scout, 
But  cleared  the  halls  of  annor  round  about 
They  stood  a-foot,  they  sat  on  horses. 
Like  Lords  of  Earth  and  real  forces : 
Once  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Knights  were  they, 
Now  empty  shells,  —  the  snails  have  crawled  away. 
Full  many  ghosts,  arrayed  so,  have  for  us 
Revamped  the  Middle  Ages  thus. 
Whatever  Devils  now  the  shells  select. 
This  once  't  will  still  create  effect 

Hark !  in  advance  they  stir  their  anger, 
Each  jostling  each  with  brassy  clangor! 
The  banner-rags  of  standards  flutter  flowing, 
That  restless  waited  for  the  breeze's  blowing. 
II* 


■je  MOST. 

Hen  staaddli  nadj,  now,  kn  indcBt  nc«; 
In  the  new  cooflict  it  moid  Ma  hoc  phce. 

TAVKI. 

Tht  Bar  borinn  fHmi  imH  dsritlM} 
Yet  hen  and  there  with  meaning  ■pnlcles 
A  mddy  and  presaging  g^ow ;  ■** 
The  blades  an  nd  iriien  attiie  ia  aorea^ 
The  atmoBphere,  the  m6kt,  the  foni^ 
The  vcfj  heavma  the  combat  ahow. 


The  right  flank  hdds  its  gRMind  wilfa  T%ar  i 
There,  towering  over  all,  defiant, 
Jack  Bully  works,  the  nimble  giant. 
And  drives  them  with  his  wonted  rigor. 

EMPEROR. 

I  first  beheld  one  arm  uplifted. 
But  now  a  doien  tossed  ajid  shifted : 
Unnatural  such  things  appear. 

FAUST. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  of  vapors  banded, 
O'er  the  Sicilian  coasts  expanded  ? 
There,  hovering  in  daylight  clear. 
When  mid-air  gleams  in  rarer  phases. 
And  mirrored  in  especia.1  hazes, 
A  vision  wonderful  awakes : 
There  back  and  forth  are  cities  bending. 
With  gardens  rising  and  descending, 
Aa  torm  on  form  the  ether  breaks. 


EUPEROR. 

Yet  how  susincious  t    1  behold 

The  tall  spears  tipped  with  gleams  of  gold ; 

Upon  our  phalanx'  shining  lances 

A  nimble  host  of  flamelets  dances : 

Too  spectral  it  appears  to  me. 

FAUST. 

Pardon  me,  Lord,  those  are  the  traces 

Of  spirits  of  the  vanished  races, — 

The  fires  of  Pollux  and  of  Castor, 

Whom  seameo  call  on  in  disaster : 

They  here  collect  their  final  strength  for  thee. 


But  say,  to  whom  are  we  indebted. 
That  Nature  hath  our  plans  abetted, 
With  shows  of  rarest  pntency? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

To  whom,  indeed,  but  that  old  Roman 

Whose  care  for  thee  at  last  is  proved? 

By  the  strong  menace  of  thy  foemen 

His  ducpest  nature  has  been  moved. 

His  gratitude  would  see  thee  now  delivered. 

Though  his  own  being  for  thy  sake  be  shivered. 

EMPEROR. 

They  cheered  my  march,  with  every  pomp  invested; 

I  felt  my  power,  I  meant  to  see  it  tested ; 

So,  carelessly,  I  found  it  well,  as  ruler. 

To  send  the  white  beard  where  the  air  was  cooler. 

I  robbed  the  Clergy  of  a  pleasant  savor. 

And,  truly,  have  not  thus  acquired  their  favor. 


tS* 


ShaU  If  at  last,  smce  many  jeauv ; 
The  payment  for  that  meny  deed 

FAUST. 

Fre&iiearted  he^  hes^  interest: 
Look  up^  and  cease  to  watch  the  foemeni 
Methinks  that  A#  win  send  an  omen : 
Attend  I  the  sign  is  now  eipfessed.*4s 


f 
? 


An  Ea^ehovenintheheaventyvanlt: 
A  Griffin  foOowSi  menacing  assanlt 

FAUST. 

Give  heed!    It  seems  most  favoraUe. 
The  Griffin  is  a  beast  of  fable : 
How  dare  he  claim  a  rival  regal, 
And  meet  in  fight  a  genuine  Eagle  ? 

EMPEROR. 

And  now,  in  circles  wide  extended, 
They  wheel  involved,  —  then,  like  a  flash. 
Upon  each  other  swiftly  dash. 
That  necks  be  cleft  and  bodies  rended ! 

FAUST. 

Mark  now  the  evil  Griffin  quail ! 
Rumpled  and  torn,  the  foe  he  feareth, 
And  with  his  drooping  lionVtail, 
Plunged  in  the  tree-tops,  disappeareth. 

EMPEROR. 

Even  as  presaged,  so  may  it  be ! 
I  take  the  sign,  admiringly. 


HEFHISTOFHELES  [tvwardt  Iht  rigH). 

From  the  force  of  blows  repeated 
Have  our  CDemies  retreated; 
And  in  fight  uncertain,  shifting. 
Towards  their  right  they  now  are  drifting, 
Thus  confusing,  by  their  courses, 
AH  the  left  flank  of  their  forces. 
See  !  our  phalanx,  firmly  driven. 
Moves  to  right,  and,  like  the  levin. 
Strikes  them  in  the  weak  position.  — 
Now,  like  waves  in  wild  collision, 
Equal  powers,  with  rage  opposing, 
In  the  double  fight  are  closing. 
Gloriously  the  weapons  rattle ; 
We,  at  last,  have  won  the  battle  I 

EMPEROR 

{on  ihc  lift,  to  Faust), 
Look!  it  yonder  seems  suspicious; 
For  our  post  the  luck 's  capricious. 
Not  a  stone  1  see  them  throw  there ; 
Mounted  arc  the  rocks  below  there, 
And  the  upper  ones  deserted. 
Now  1  —  to  one  huge  mass  converted 
Nearer  moves  the  foe,  unshaken, 
And  perchance  the  pass  hatli  taken. 
Such  the  unholy  plan's  conclusion! 
All  your  arts  are  but  delusion. 

M  F.P  1 1 1  STOP  H  ELES. 

There  come  my  ravens,  croaking  presage ; 
What  nature,  then,  may  be  their  message? 
I  fear  we  stand  in  evil  plight 


What  mean  thcM  btil  Uidi 
Their  inl^  uili  are  hidicr  ilaBted, 
Hot  from  dte  nckj  fidd  of  figbL 


Sit  at  mine  ean,  jour  fll(^  retaidedl 
He  i>  not  lost  iriHun  yon  have  gnaided ; 
Your  coonael  'a  logiol  and  ilj^t 


FAUST  (UrtlfE 

Thou  hast,  of  coone,  been  told  ol  plgeona, 
Tau^it  to  rctoni  ntm  diatant  repom 
To  nests  upon  thdr  aaUve  coMt 
Here,  difEerentlj,  the  plan  'a  racceeded; 
The  [ngeon-pOBt  for  Peace  ia  needed. 
But  War  reqnirn  the  raven^oat 


The  birds  announce  us  sore  n 

See,  yonder,  how  Qtt  foe  advancea 

Against  our  heroes'  rocky  wall, 

The  nearest  heights  even  now  attaining  I 

Should  they  succeed  the  pass  in  gainings 


Sure  inesseDgers  for  me  are  flying: 
CominaDd  that  I  may  give  command  I 

GENERAL-]  N-CUIEP 
[teho  iat  meamvii/e  arrtttai). 
To  follow  these  hast  thou  consented; 
Thence  all  the  time  was  1  tormented: 
No  fortune  comes  of  ju^lery. 
The  battle  's  lost,  I  cannot  mend  it ; 
T  was  they  began,  and  they  may  end  it : 
My  baton  1  return  to  thee. 

EUPEROR. 

Retain  it  for  the  better  season 
Which  Fortune  still  to  us  may  send  I 
I  dread  the  customers  with  reason,  — 
The  ravens  and  their  ugly  friend. 
( n  Mephistopheles.) 
As  for  the  baton,  thou  must  leave  it ; 
Thou  'rt  not,  methinks,  the  proper  man. 
Command  the  fight,  canst  thou  retrieve  it ! 
Let  happen  all  that  happen  can  ! 

[Exit  into  the  tint  with  tht  General-in-Chiep. 

MEPKISTOPHELES. 

The  blunt  stick  still  be  his  protection  1 
'T  would  naught  avail  in  our  direction  ; 
There  was  a  sort  of  Cross  thereon. 

FAUST. 

What 's  to  be  done  ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  thing  is  done!"*  — 
Now,  my  black  cousins,  speed  upan  your  duties 
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To  the  mountain-lake  !    The  Undines,  watery  beauties, 
Entreat,  the  appearance  of  their  floods  to  spare ! 
By  female  arts,  beyond  our  sharpest  seeing. 
They  can  divide  the  Appearance  from  the  Being, 
And  all  will  swear  the  Being  's  there ! 

FAUST. 

Our  ravens  must,  with  flattery  beladen, 

Have  sweetly  coaxed  each  winsome  water-maiden ; 

The  trickling  streams  at  once  descend. 

The  bald  and  rocky  shoulders  of  the  mountains 

Give  birth  to  full  and  swiftly-flowing  fountains  ; 

Their  victory  is  at  an  end. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

To  such  reception  they  Ve  not  used : 
The  boldest  climbers  grow  confused. 

FAUST. 

Now  brook  roars  down  to  brook  with  mighty  bubble  ; 
Then  from  the  mouths  of  glens  they  issue  double, 
And  fling  themselves,  in  arches,  o'er  the  pale; 
Then  suddenly  spread  along  the  n^ky  level, 
And  to  and  fro  foam  onward  in  their  revel. 
As  down  a  stairway  hurled  into  the  vale. 
What  boots  their  gallant,  herolike  resistance  ? 
The  billow  bursts,  and  bears  them  down  the  distance  ; 
Before  such  wild  uproar  even  I  must  quail. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Nothing  I  see  of  all  this  moist  illusion : 
To  human  eyes,  alone,  it  brinii^s  confusion. 
And  in  the  wondrous  chance  I  take  delight. 
They  fly  in  headlong,  hurried  masses  ; 
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That  they  are  drowning,  think  the  asses : 
Though  on  the  solid  land,  they  see  an  ocean. 
And  run  absurdly  with  a  swimming  motion. 
It  is  a  most  bewildering  plight. 

{Tht  Ravtni  return.) 
To  the  high  Master  will  1  praise  you  duly; 
But  would  you  test  yourselves  as  masters  fully, 
Then  hasten  to  that  smithy  eerie, 
Where  the  dwarf-people,  never  weary, 
Hammer  the  sparks  from  ore  and  stone. 
Demand,  while  there  you  prate  and  flatter, 
A  fire  to  shine,  and  shoot,  and  scatter. 
As  in  the  highest  sense  't  is  known. 
'T  is  true  that  distant  lightning,  quivering  far-lights, 
And  falling,  quick  as  wink,  of  highest  star-lights, 
May  happen  any  summer  night; 
But  lightning,  loose  among  the  tangled  bushes, 
And  stars  that  hiss  and  fizzle  in  the  rushes. 
Are  shows  that  seldom  meet  the  sight 
Take  no  great  pains,  you  understand ; 
But  first  entreat,  and  then  command  1 

{Exeunt  thi  Ravens.     All  takes  plaee  as /■rescribeJ.) 
Upon  the  foe  falls  Night's  thick  curtain. 
And  step  and  march  become  uncertain ! 
In  every  quarter  wandering  blazes. 
And  sudden  glare,  that  blinds  and  dazes  1 
All  that  seems  fine;  yet  we  should  hear 
Their  wild,  commingled  cries  of  fear. 

FAUST. 

The  hollow  armor  from  the  vaulted  chambers 
In  the  free  air  its  ancient  strength  remembers : 
It  rattles  there,  and  clatters  all  around,  — 
A  wonderful,  a  cheating  sound. 
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Quite  rig^t  I    The  fociM  Aae  '■  no  n 
Already  Iml^dy  wfaacki  aie  raining^ 
Am  In  the  nlcndid  thnte  oi  okL 
The  brasmti  then,  aa  wdl  u  cniues, 
Are  Gnelb  and  ChihtTltnft ;  and  *M"  la 
Renewal  of  the  fend  they  hold, 
film  in  tnmamitttd  hate  diey  aacboi^ 
And  ahow  imftocably  their  nmcor:         > 
Now  fat  and  wide  tin  noiae  halh  roQed. 
At  laat,  the  Derib  find  a  heailjr 
Advantage  In  the  hate  of  Party, 
TUl  dread  and  rain  end  the  tale : 
Rqralaive  soimda  of  rage  and  paid^ 
With  othera,  piercing  and  Satanic 
Reaonnd  along  the  frightened  vale  I 
[Wariiie  tumult  in  tie  OreAettra,jlmalfy  pami^  mt»  Iwtly 
martini  meaiuni.) 
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III. 

THE  RIVAL  EMPEROR'S  TENT. 

Throne:  Rich  Surroundings. 
Havequick.    Speedbooty. 


s° 


SPEEDBOOTY. 

,  we  are  here  the  first,  I  see  I 


havequick. 
No  raven  flies  so  swift  as  we. 

SPEEDBOOTY. 

O,  how  the  treasure-piles  extend ! 
Where  shall  I  once  begin  ?  where  end  ? 

HAVEQUICK. 

But  all  the  space  is  full !    And  now 
I  know  not  what  to  take,  I  vow ! 

SPEEDBOOTY. 

This  carpet  is  the  thing  I  need ! 
My  couch  is  often  hard  indeed. 

HAVEQUICK. 

Here  hangs  a  morning-star,  so  strong, 
The  like  of  which  I  Ve  wanted  long. 

SPEEDBOOTY. 

This  crimson  mantle,  bound  with  gold. 
Is  like  the  one  my  dreams  foretold. 


FAUST. 
HAVBQUICK  {taiiiigf*/  tofafen). 

With  this,  a  man  is  quickly  sped ; 
One  strikes  him  dead,  sad  goes  ahead 
Thou  art  already  laden  so. 
And  nothing  righl  thy  sack  can  show. 
This  rubbish,  rather,  lien;  forsake. 
And  one  of  yonder  caskets  take ! 
The  army's  modest  pay  Ihey  hoU, 
Their  bellies  full  of  purest  gold. 

SPEEOBOOTY. 

0  what  a  murderous  weight  is  there  I 

1  cannot  lift  it,  cannot  bear. 

HAVEQinCK. 

Quick,  bend  and  squat  to  take  the  pack  t 
1  'H  heave  it  on  thy  sturdy  back. 

SPEEDBOOTY. 

O  me.'    Alack  !  the  burden  slips  : 
The  weight  has  crushed  my  back  and  hipa. 
( THe  lAeit/aili  and  bursts  ofen.) 

HAVEQUICK. 

There  lies  the  red  gold  in  a  heap ! 

Quick,  rake  and  take  what  thou  canst  keep! 

SPBEDBOOTV   (crouching  dimm). 

Quick,  let  the  booty  fill  my  Up ! 

T  will  still  be  quite  enough,  mayhap. 

HAVEQUICK. 

So !  there  's  enough  !     Now  haste,  and  go ! 

(Shi  rises) 

The  apron  has  a  hole,  ah  woe ! 


Wherever  thou  dost  walk  or  stand, 
Thou  sowest  treasure  on  the  land.'" 

GUARDSMEN   (o/'ewr  EUPKBOR). 

What  seek  ye  here  with  wanton  eyes  ? 
Ye  rommage  the  Imperial  prize  I 

HAVEQOICK. 

We  hazarded  our  limbs  for  pay, 
And  now  we  take  our  share  of  prey. 
In  hostile  tents  't  is  always  so, 
And  we  are  soldiers  loo,  you  know. 

GUARDSHEK. 

Among  our  troops  he  comes  to  grief 
Who  's  both  a  soldier  and  a  thief ; 
Who  serves  our  Emperor  fair  and  free, 
Let  him  an  honest  soldier  be  1 

HAVEQUICK. 

0  yes  I  such  honesty  we  know : 
'T  is  Contribution,  —  caU  it  so !  ■" 

In  the  same  mould  you  all  are  made  . 
"  Give  \ "  is  the  password  of  your  trade. 

( To  Speedbooty.) 
With  what  thou  hast,  the  coast  we  'U  clear: 
As  guests  we  are  not  welcome  here. 

\Ex«ma. 
FIRST  GUARDSMAN. 

Why  didst  thou  not  at  once  bestow 
On  the  scamp's  face  a  smashing  blow  ? 

SECOND. 

1  know  not,  —  had  not  strength  to  strike ; 
They  seemed  to  me  so  phantom-Uke. 
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THIRD. 

Something  there  was  disturbed  my  sight,  — 
A  flash :  I  could  not  see  aright 

FOURTH. 

I,  also,  can  declare  it  not : 

The  whole  day  long  it  was  so  hot, 

So  sultry,  close,  and  terrible ; 

One  man  stood  firm,  another  fell ; 

We  groped  and  fought,  with  valor  rash, 

The  foemen  fell  at  every  slash  ; 

Before  one's  eyes  there  was  a  mist, 

And  something  roared,  and  hummed,  and  hissed ; 

So  to  the  end,  and  here  are  we, 

And  how  it  happened,  cannot  see. 

( The  Emperor  tnters,  accompanied  by  FoUR  PRINCES.     The 

Guardsmen  retire,) 

EMPEROR.'^ 

Now  fare  he,  as  he  may !     For  us  is  won  the  battle. 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  foe  have  fled  like  frightened  cattle. 
The  trait'rous  treasure,  here,  the  empty  throne,  we  Ve 

found, 
That,  hung  with  tapestry,  contracts  the  space  around. 
Enthroned  in  honor  we,  true  guardsmen  us  protecting. 
The  people's  envoys  are  imperially  expecting. 
The  messengers  of  joy  arrive  from  every  side, 
And,  loyal  now  to  us,  the  realm  is  pacified. 
Though  in  our  fight,  perchance,  some  jugglery  was  woven, 
Yet,  at  the  last,  our  own  unaided  strength  we  've  proven. 
True,  accidents  sometimes  for  combatants  are  good ; 
A  stone  may  fall  from  heaven,  on  foes  a  shower  of  blood ; 
From  rocky  caves  may  ring  tremendous  strains  of  wonder, 
That  lift  our  hearts  with  faith,  and  drive  the  foe  asunder. 


V 
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The  Conquered  yielded,  scourged  by  Scorn's  immortal 

rod; 
The  Victor,  as  he  boasts,  exalts  the  favoring  God ; 
And  all  responsive  shout,  unordered,  unentreated : 
"  We  praise  Thee,  God  our  Lord  ! "  from  million  throats 

repeated. 
Yet  as  the  highest  praise,  so  i:arely  else  expressed, 
I  turn  my  pious  glance  on  mine  own  grateful  breast 
A  young  and  lively  Prince  may  give  his  days  to  pleasure ; 
Him  teach  the  years,  at  last,  the  moment's  use  to  measure. 
Therefore,  without  delay,  I  call  ye,  for  support. 
Beside  me,  worthy  Four,  in  realm  and  house  and  court 

(Tb  Mr  First.) 

Thine  was,  O  Prince !  the  host's  arrangement,  wise  in- 
spection. 
Then,  in  the  nick  of  time,  heroic,  bold  direction : 
Act  now  in  peace,  as  Time  thine  offices  may  show ! 
Arch-Marshal  shalt  thou  be :  the  sword  I  here  bestow. 

ARCH-MARSHAL. 

Thy  faithful  host,  till  now  employed  for  civil  order. 
Thee  and  thy  throne  secured,  shall  strengthen  next  thy 

border : 
Then  let  us  be  allowed,  when  festal  throngs  are  poured 
Through  thine  ancestral  halls,  to  dress  for  thee  the  board. 
Before  thee  brightly  borne,  and  brightly  held  beside  thee, 
Thy  Majesty's  support,  the  sword  shall  guard  and  guide 

thee! 

EMPEROR  {to  the  Second). 

He  who  as  gallant  man  can  also  gracious  be, 

Thou,  —  be  Arch- Chamberlain !  —  not  light  the  place, 

for  thee. 
Thou  art  the  highest  now  of  all  the  house-retainers 
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Whose  strife  makes  service  bad,  —  the  threateners  and 

complainers : 
Let  thy  example  be  an  honored  sign  to  these, 
How  they  the  Prince  and  Court,  and  all,  should  seek  to 

please ! 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN. 

• 

To  speed  thy  high  design,  thy  grace  is  fair  precursor : 
The  Better  to  assist,  and  injure  not  the  Worser,  — 
Be  frank,  yet  cunning  not,  and  calm  without  deceit ! 
If  thou  but  read  my  heart,  I  'm  honored  as  is  meet 
But  let  my  fancy  now  to  festal  service  hasten  ! 
Thou  goest  to  the  board,  I  bear  the  golden  basin, 
And  hold  thy  rings  for  thee,  that  on  such  blissful  days 
Thy  hands  may  be  refreshed,  as  I  beneath  thy  gaze. 

EMPEROR. 

Too  serious  am  I  still,  to  plan  such  celebration ; 
Vet  be  it  so !     We  need  a  glad  inauguration. 

(Tl'M^TiiiRn.) 

I  choose  thee  Arch-High-Steward !  Therefore  hence- 
forth be 

Chase,  poultrj-yard,  and  manor  subject  unto  thee ! 

Give  me  at  all  times  choice  of  dishes  I  delight  in, 

As  with  the  month  they  come,  and  cooked  with  appe- 
tite in ! 

ARCH-HIGH-STEWARD. 

A  rii;id  fast  shall  be  the  penalty  I  wish, 

Until  before  thee  stands  a  ij^oodly-savorcd  dish. 

The  kitchen-folk  shall  join,  and  gladly  heed  my  reasons 

To  ])ring  the  distant  near  and  expedite  the  seasons. 

Yet  rare  and  early  things  shall  not  delii^ht  thee  long  : 

Thy  taste  desires,  instead,  the  simple  and  the  strong. 


^CT IV.  afij 

EMPEROR  (AiM^FoUKTH). 

Since  here,  perforce,  we  plan  but  feasts,  and  each  is  sharer. 
Be  thou  for  me  transfonned,  young  hero,  to  Cup-bearer ! 
Arch  Cup-Bearer,  take  heed,  that  all  those  vaults  of  mine 
Richly  replenished  be  with  noblest  taps  of  wine  I 
Be  temperate  thyself,  howe'er  temptation  presses. 
Nor  let  occasion's  lure  mislead  thee  ti 


ARCH  CUP-BEARER. 

My  Prince,  the  young  themselves,  if  trust  in  them  be 

Are,  ere  one  looks  around,  already  men  full-growiL 
I  at  the  lordly  feast  shall  also  take  my  station. 
And  give  thy  sideboard's  pomp  the  noblest  decoration 
Of  gorgeous  vessels,  golden,  silver,  grand  to  sec ; 
Vet  first  the  fairest  cup  will  I  select  for  thee, — 
A  clear  Venetian  glass,  good  cheer  within  it  waiting. 
Helping  the  taste  of  wine,  yet  ne'er  intoxicating. 
One  oft  confides  too  much  on  such  a  treasured  store; 
Thy  moderation,  though,  High  Lord,  protects  thee  more. 

EMPEROR. 
What,  in  this  earnest  hour,  for  you  have  1  intended, 
From  valid  moulh  confidingly  you  've  comprehended. 
The  Emperor's  word  is  great,  his  gift  is  therefore  sure. 
Hut  needs,  for  proper  force,  his  written  signature  t 
The   hi;;h   sign-manual   fails.     Here,   for   commission 

needful, 
I  see  the  right  man  come,  of  the  right  moment  heedful. 

[The  .ARCllHISHOP-AltCH-ClIANCELLORnH^J.) 

EMPEROR. 

If  in  the  keystone  of  the  arch  the  vault  confide, 
T  is  then  securely  built,  for  endless  time  and  tide. 
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Thou  seest  Four  Princes  here  !    To  them  we  'v^  just 

expounded 
How  next  our  House  and  Court  shall  be  more  stably 

founded. 
Now,  all  the  realm  contains,  within  its  bounds  enclosed. 
Shall  be,  with  weight  and  power,  upon  Ye  Five  imposed ! 
Your  landed  wealUi  shall  be  before  all  others  splendid ; 
Therefore  at  once  have  I  your  properties  extended 
From  their  inheritance,  who  raised  'gainst  us  the  hand. 
You  I  award,  ye  Faithful,  many  a  lovely  land, 
Together  with  the  right,  as  you  may  have  occasion. 
To  spread  them  by  exchange,  or  purchase,  or  invasion : 
Then  be  it  clearly  fixed,  that  you  unhindered  use 
Whatever  prerogatives  have  been  the  landlord's  dues. 
When  ye,  as  Judges,  have  the  final  sentence  spoken, 
By  no  appeal  from  your  high  Court  shall  it  be  broken : 
Then  levies,  tax  and  rent,  pass-money,  tolls  and  fees 
Are  yours,  — of  mines  and  salt  and  coin  the  royalties. 
That  thus  my  gratitude  may  validly  be  stated, 
You  next  to  Majesty  hereby  I  've  elevated. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

In  deepest  thanks  to  thee  we  humbly  all  unite: 
Thou  mak'st  us  strong  and  sure,  and  strengthenest  thy 
might. 

EMPEROR. 

Yet  higher  dignities  I  give  for  your  fulfilling. 

Still  for  my  realm  I  live,  and  still  to  live  am  willing; 

Yet  old  ancestral  lines  compel  the  prudent  mind 

To  look  from  present  deeds  to  that  which  looms  behind 

I,  also,  in  my  time,  must  meet  the  sure  Redresser; 

Your  duty  be  it,  then,  to  choose  me  a  successor. 

Crowned,  at  the  altar  raise  his  consecrated  form, 

That  so  may  end  in  peace  what  here  began  in  storm  I 
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LNCELLOR. 

With  pride  profound,  yet  humbly,  as  our  guise  evinces, 
Behold,  before  thee  bowed,  the  first  of  earthly  princes ! 
So  long  the  faithful  blood  our  living  veins  shall  fill, 
We  are  the  body  which  obeys  thy  lightest  wiU. 

EMPEROR. 

Now,  to  conclude,  let  all  that  we  have  here  asserted. 
Be,  for  the  future  time,  to  document  converted  I 
'T  is  true  that  ye,  as  lords,  have  your  possession  free. 
With  this  condition,  though,  that  it  unparcelled  be ; 
And  what  ye  have  from  us,  howe'er  ye  swell  the  treas- 
ure. 
Shall  to  the  eldest  son  descend  in  equal  measure. 

ARCH-CHANCELLO  R. 

On  parchment  I,  at  once,  shall  gladly  tabulate. 
To  bless  the  realm  and  us,  the  statute  of  such  weight: 
The  copy  and  the  seals  the  Chancery  shall  procure  us. 
Thy  sacred  hand  shall  then  validity  assure  us. 

EMPEROR. 

Dismissal  now  I  grant,  that  you,  assembled,  may 
Deliberate  upon  the  great,  important  day. 
(  Tkt  Steular  Priiuii  rrtin.) 

ARCHBISHOP 

(rtmaint  and  sfieaii  pathetieaJly). 
The  Chancellor  withdrew,  the  Bishop  stands  before 

thee: 
A  warning  spirit  bids  that  straightway  he  implore  thee  I 
His  heart  paternal  quakes  with  anxious  fear  for  thee. 

EMPEROR. 

In  this  glad  hour  what  may  thy  dread  mis^ving  be  ? 


AIm,  In  wichm  hoar,  how  rnndtnqrpdii  mart  giBla^ 
To  find  tiiy  hsUowed  bead  In  ooranat  with  Satan  I 
Tmi^  to  the  Qaooe,  it  Kcnu,  hut  tboa  secand  d^ 

right; 
Bat,irael  la  God  die  Lord's,  die  H0I7  Pontiffs  spite. 
Si^  than  be  poniah  when  he  leana  the  tmtta — Ote 

latter; 
Tlqr  dofiil  reafan  al  once  with  botf  taan  he  II  dtttta- 1 
Ha  adll  ranemberB  bow,  andd  Hij  U^ieat  alat^ 
When  aeiriy  otnraed,  Amm  didat  the  wbard  m>erate.v 
Thr  dladtip  bat  made  At  heart  Cor  Christiaas  haidca. 
For  on  Out  bead  accont  fell  ita  first  beim  at  pankm. 
Now  beat  ibj  bnut,  and  fraa  tbj  goiltj  Miirei,  tfata 

day, 
UniD  the  Sanctoary  a  moderate  ndte  repay  t 
The  spacious  sweep  of  hills,  where  stood  thy  tent 

Where  Evil  Spirits  then,  united,  thee  protected, — 
Where  late  the  Liar-Prince  thy  hearing  did  secure, — 
Devote  thou,  meekly  taught,  to  pious  use  and  pure. 
With  hill  and  forest  dense,  far  as  they  stretch  extended. 
And  slopes  that  greenly  swell  for  pastures  never  ended. 
Then  crystal  lakea  of  tish,  unnumbered  brooks  that  flow 
In  foamy  windings  down,  and  braid  the  vale  lielow; 
The  broad  vale  then,  itself,  with  mead,  and  lawn,  and 

hollow  I 
Thus  penitence  is  shown,  and  pardon  soon  shall  follow. 

BUPEROR. 

For  this,  my  heavy  sin,  my  terror  is  profound : 

By  thine  ovm  measure  shalt  thou  draw  the  borders 

ARCKGISHOP. 

First  be  the  spot  profane,  where  sin  was  perpetrated, 
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To  God's  high  service  soon  and  wholly  dedicated  t 
With  speed  the  walls  arise  to  meet  the  mind's  desire ; 
The  rising  morning  sun  already  lights  the  choir ; 
The  growing  structure  spreads,  the  transept  stands  ex- 
alted ; 
Joy  of  Believers,  then,  the  nave  is  lifted,  vaulted ; 
And  while  they  press  with  zeal  within  the  portals  grand, 
The  first  clear  call  of  bells  is  swept  across  the  land. 
Pealed  from  the  lofty  towers  that  heavenwards  have 

striven : 
The  penitent  draws  near,  new  life  to  him  is  given. 
The  consecration-day  —  O,  may  it  soon  be  sent ! — 
Thy  presence  then  shall  be  the  highest  ornament 

EMPEROR. 

So  great  a  work  shall  be  my  pious  proclamation 
To  praise  the  Lord  our  God,  and  work  mine  expiation. 
Enough !     I  feel,  e'en  now,  how  high  my  thoughts  as- 
pire. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

As  Chancellor,  next,  the  formal  treaty  I  require. 

EMPEROR. 

A  formal  document,  —  the  Church  needs  full  requital'. 
Bring  it  to  me,  and  I  with  joy  will  sign  her  title ! 

ARCHBISHOP 

{has  taken  leavCy  hit  turns  back  again  at  the  door). 

At  once  unto  the  work  devote,  that  it  may  stand. 
Tithes,  levies,  tax,  —  the  total  income  of  the  land, 
Forever.     Much  it  needs,  to  be  supported  fairly. 
And  careful  maintenance  will  also  cost  us  rarely : 
And,  that  it  soon  be  built,  on  such  a  lonesome  wold, 
Thou  'It  from  thy  booty  spare  to  us  some  little  gold. 


370  FdOST, 

Monofor,  we  ilian  want — ber^mos^m  difmaMirt- 

ance — 
LtunbcTi  and  ^^tfMj  and  sbtc^  ■'"^  mch  y^^r*.  fatu  a  j|p- 

tance. 
The  people  theae  ihaDluiiI,  rtiti«  fnii  rti^  nnlp*t  <iragfat ; 
The  Choich  ihall  Ueu  the  mu, lAow  toun  father 

humougfaL 

The  ^  ii  verr  eor^  irtiercMidi  my  aonl  !■  weighted : 
Much  dunage  unto  me  the  Sorceren  have  cnated. 


Pardon,  O  Prince !  to  Mm^  that  vQe,  notoriona  ma>i| 
Tlie  Empire^  coast  wu  ^rea;  bnt  Um  ahall  amite  die 

Unless  thy  penitence  the  Church's  wrath  relaxes 
There,  too,  with  tithes  and  gifts,  and  revenues  and  taxes. 

The  land  doth  not  exist ;  far  in  the  sea  it  lies. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Who  patient  is,  and  right,  his  day  shall  yet  adse. 
Your  word  for  us  remains,  and  makes  secure  our  trover ! 
\Exit. 

EHPEROR  (Wiij). 

I  might  as  well,  at  last,  malce  all  the  Empire  over! 


ACT    V."- 


Y" 


OPEN   COUNTRY. 

WANDERER. 

ES  !  't  is  they,  the  dusky  lindens; 
There  they  stand  in  sturdy  age : 
And  again  shall  I  behold  them. 
After  such  a  pilgrimage  ? 
'T  is  the  ancient  place,  the  drifted 
Downs,  the  hut  that  sheltered  me. 
When  the  billow,  storm- uplifted, 
Hurled  me  shoreward  from  the  sea ! 
Here  with  blessing  would  1  greet  them. 
They,  my  hosts,  the  helpful  pair,  — 
Old,  indeed,  if  now  I  meet  them, 
Since  they  then  had  hoary  hair. 
Pious  folk,  from  whom  I  parted  ! 
Be  my  greeting  here  renewed. 
If  ye  still,  as  open-hearted, 
Taste  the  bliss  of  doing  good  J 

BAUCIS  "P  (alilllevMiman.veryelif). 
Gently,  stranger !  lest  thou  cumber 
Rest,  whereof  my  spouse  hath  need  I 
He  but  gains  from  longest  slumber 
Strength  for  briefest  waking  deed. 


Tdl  me,  mother,  ut  Omi  era 
She,.towbommy  thanka  I  bev,— 
I,  Qie  youth,  whose  life  wu  given 
By  jonr  Idnd,  united  care  7 
Aft  thou  BaiKU,  irtto  the  oridly 
Fading  mouth  refreahment  gave  I 

Tboo,  PUlemoo,  idio  to  bokily 
Drew  my  Ireaauie  from  die  wave  ? 
From  your  fire,  so  qtdddy  bnnui^ 
From  your  nlver-eonodlng  ben, 
Changed  my  doom,  to  fdrttme  turning 
When  the  dreid  adTcnture  felL 
Forth  upon  the  sand-bills  stealing 
Let  me  view  the  boundless  sea ! 
I^t  me  pray,  devoutly  kneeling, 
Till  my  burdened  heart  be  free  I 
(/Ar  vnlti faneard t^on  tkt  demu.) 

PHILEMON  (Co  Baucis). 
Haste,  and  let  the  meal  be  digfated 
'Neath  the  garden's  blooming  trees  t 
Let  him  go,  and  be  afbighted ! 
He  '11  believe  not  what  he  sees. 
(Follows,  and  standi  betidt  tkt  WANDEaER.L 
Where  the  savage  waves  maltreated 
You,  on  shores  of  breaking  foam, 
Se«,  a  garden  lies  completed, 
Like  an  Eden-dream  of  home ! 
Old  was  1,  no  longer  eager, 
Helpful,  as  the  younger  are : 
And  when  I  had  k»t  my  vigor, 
Also  was  the  wave  afar. 


ACT  V. 

Wise  lords  set  their  serfs  In  motioD, 
Dikes  upraised  and  ditches  led, 
Minishing  the  rights  of  Ocean, 
Lords  to  be  in  Ocean's  stead. 
See  the  green  of  many  a  meadow, 
Field  and  garden,  wood  and  town  t 
Ctune,  our  table  waits  in  shadow ! 
For  tl)e  sun  is  going  down. 
Sails  afar  are  gliding  yonder ; 
Niglitly  to  the  port  they  fare : 
To  their  nest  the  sea-birds  wander. 
For  a  harbor  waits  Ihem  there. 
Distant  now,  thou  hardly  seest 
Where  the  Sea's  blue  arc  is  spanned,'"  — 
Right  and  left,  the  broadest,  freest 
Stretch  of  thickly-peopled  land. 


ARTdKn 
Isdiy 


IN  THE  LITTLE  GARDEN. 
Thb  Tmtn  at  tbx  Tablx. 
KAHCIS  (» tkt  Slrai^r). 
dioaduinb?    Of  all  we  *¥«  btoo^  her^ 
~  aO  Dothiog  fon  ? 


He  vnntld  know  Oe  manel  wn»ig^  b 
F^ttonspeakest:  tell  Urn  all  t 


'T  was  a  marvel,  if  there  's  any ! 
And  the  thought  disturbs  me  still ; 
In  a  business  so  uncanny 
Surely  helped  the  Powers  of  111. 

PHILEMON. 

Cao  the  Emperor's  soul  be  perilled. 
Who  on  him  the  strand  bestowed  F 
Gave  the  mandate  not  the  herald. 
Trumpeting,  as  on  he  rode  ? 
Near  our  downs,  all  unexpected. 
Was  the  work's  beginning  seen. 
Tents  and  huts  ! — but,  soon  erected. 
Rose  a  palace  o'er  the  green. 

BAUCIS. 

Knaves  in  vain  by  day  were  storming,  ■>* 


ACT  V. 

Plying  pick  and  spade  alike ; 
Where  the  (ires  at  night  were  swarming, 
Stood,  tlie  foliowing  day,  a  dike. 
Nightly  rose  the  sounds  of  sorrow, 
Human  victims  there  must  bleed : 
Ijnes  of  torches,  on  the  morrow, 
Were  canals  that  seaward  lead. 
He  would  seize  our  field  of  labor. 
Hut  and  garden,  godlessly : 
Since  he  lords  it  as  our  neighbor, 
We  to  him  must  subject  be. 

PHILEMON. 

Yet  he  bids,  in  compensation, 
Fair  estate  of  newer  land. 


Trust  not  watery  foundation  t 
Keep  upon  the  hill  thy  stand  ! 


PHILEMON. 


Let  us,  to  the  chapel  straying. 
Ere  the  sunset-glow  has  died. 
Chime  the  vespers,  kneel,  and,  praying, 
Still  in  our  old  God  confide ! 


m. 

PALACE. 


SrACKKn   FLBAStn»<)uUUSK :  BUJADi  nmAiiHn.ib 
CUT  Camau 


LYMCBUS,  TBB  WARDIK 


THE  Bim  got»  down,  die  abtps  are  veatiig 
To  reach  the  pott,  with  song  and  cheer : 
A  heavy  galley,  now  appearing 
On  the  canal,  will  soon  be  here. 
The  gaudy  pennons  merrily  flutter. 
The  masts  and  rigging  upward  climb : 
Blessings  on  thee  the  seamen  utter, 
And  Fortune  greets  thee  at  thy  prime. 
( 73/  Jiltie  Sell  ringi  on  Ot  dinrm. ) 

FAUST  [starting). 
Accurst  chime !    As  in  derision 
It  wounds  me,  like  a  spiteful  shot: 
My  realm  is  boundless  to  my  vision, 
Yet  at  my  back  this  vexing  blot ! 
The  bell  proclaims,  with  envious  bluster. 
My  grand  estate  lacks  full  design  ; '" 
The  brown  old  hut,  the  linden-cluster. 
The  crumbling  chapel,  are  not  mine. 
If  there  I  wished  for  n 


Another's  shade  would  give  no  cheer: 

A  thorn  it  is,  a.  sharp  vexation, — 
Would  I  were  far  away  from  here  ! 

WARDER   [/rvm  aiatit). 

With  evening  wind  and  favoring  tide, 
See  the  gay  galley  hither  glide  1 
How  richly,  on  its  rapid  track. 
Tower  chest  and  casket,  bale  and  sack ! 
\A  splendid  Gallty,  richly  and  lirillianify  laden  wilk  the  fra- 
duitiani  ef  Foreign  Cmntriei.) 
Mephistopheles.    The  Three  Mighty  Men. 


Here  we  have  landed  : 
Furl  the  sail  1 
Hail  to  the  Master, 
Patron,  hail  1 
(  7%ey  disembark :  the  goods  an  brought  aihort.) 

MEPHISTOPHELES, 
We  've  proved  our  worth  in  many  ways, 
Delighted,  if  the  Patron  praise  I 
We  sailed  away  with  vessels  twain, 
With  twenty  come  to  port  again.'* 
Of  great  successes  to  relate. 
We  only  need  to  show  our  freight 
Free  is  the  mind  on  Ocean  free  : 
Who  there  can  ponder  sluggishly  ? 
Yciu  only  need  a  rapid  grip : 
You  catch  a  iish,  you  seize  a  ship ; 
And  when  you  once  are  lord  of  three. 
The  fourth  is  grappled  easily ; 
The  fifth  is  then  in  evil  plight; 
You  have  the  Power,  and  thus  the  Right 


S78  FAVST. 

Yoa  count  tiie  Wkai^  and  not  the  H&m^ 

If  I  have  ever  navigated, 

War,  Trade  and  Piracy,  I  vow, 

Are  tbree  in  one,  and  cant  be  aeparatedl 

THB  THBXB  MIOBXY  MSN. 

No  thank  and  hail? 
No  hail  and  thank? 
As  if  our  freight 
To  him  were  rank  1 
He  makes  a  face 
Of  great  disgust; 
The  royal  wealth 
Displease  him  most 

MEPHISTOPHELBS. 

Expect  no  further 
Any  pay; 

Your  own  good  share 
Ye  took  away. 

THE  MIGHTY  MEN. 

We  only  took  it 
For  pastime  fair ; 
We  all  demand 
An  equal  share. 

BffEPHISTOPHELES. 

First,  arrange  them 
In  hall  on  hall,  — 
The  precious  treasures, 
Together  all! 
If  such  a  splendor 
Meets  his  ken, 
And  he  regards  it 
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More  closely  then, 

Ani^ardhe 

Won't  be,  at  least : 

He  11  give  our  squadron 

Feast  on  feast 

To-morrow  the  gay  birds  hither  wend,'" 

And  1  can  best  to  them  attend. 

(  T%i  cargo  is  rcmm/td. ) 
MEPHtSTOPHELES  {to  FauST). 

With  gloomy  gaze,  with  serious  brow, 
Of  this  great  fortune  hearest  thou. 
Crowned  is  thy  wisest  industry, 
And  reconciled  are  shore  and  sea ; 
And  from  the  shore,  to  swifter  wakes, 
The  willing  sea  the  vessels  takes. 
Speak,  then,  that  here,  from  thy  proud  seat, 
Thine  arm  may  clasp  the  world  complete. 
Here,  on  this  spot,  the  work  was  planned ; 
Here  did  the  first  rough  cabin  stand ; 
A  little  ditch  was  traced,  a  groove, 
Wliere  now  the  feathered  oar-blades  move. 
Thy  high  intent,  thy  servants'  toil. 
From  land  and  sea  have  won  the  spoil. 
From  here — 

FAUST. 

Still  that  accursed  Here  i 
To  me  a  burden  most  severe. 
To  thee,  so  clever,  1  declare  it,  — 
It  gives  my  very  heart  a  sling; 
It  is  impossible  to  bear  it  I 
Yet  shamed  am  I,  to  say  the  thing. 
The  old  ones,  there,  should  make  concession; 
A  shady  seat  would  I  create  : 
The  lindens,  not  my  own  possession. 


FAUST. 

Disturb  my  joy  in  mine  estate. 
There  would  1,  [or  a  view  unbafBed, 
From  bough  to  bough  erect  a  scaffold, 
Till  for  my  gaze  a  look  be  won 
O'er  everything  that  I  have  done, — 
To  ace  before  me,  unconfined, 
The  masterpiece  of  human  mind,! 
Wisely  asserting  to  my  sense 
The  peopled  giJn  of  wldeacfc 
No  nnr  plipiB  cm  m  >ttocfcj 
Thu  lU  u  H  and  Mnettilng  lu^  1 " 
The  ddmt^  bd,  tbt  BBdnu*  bm^ 
Opfveu  Uke  air  In  milti  of  dMth : 
Hj  Ibrce  of  wil]^  107  potenoe  pud, 
Ii  ■hatttnd  ben  npoii  the  wmL 
How  ehill  I  ban  tt  front  ray  fediigt 
I  nve  wheae'er  the  bell  b  pealing. 

KEPHISTO  PH  EXES. 

'T  is  natural  that  so  great  a  spite 
Thy  life  should  thus  imbitter  quite. 
Who  doubts  it  7    Every  noble  ear. 
Disgusted,  must  the  jangle  hear; 
And  that  accurst  bim-bam-booming, 
Through  the  clear  sky  of  evening  glooming. 
Is  mixed  with  each  event  that  passes, 
From  baby's  bath  to  burial-masses, 
As  if,  between  its  bam  and  bim. 
Life  were  a  dream,  in  memory  dim. 

FAUST. 

Their  obstinate,  opposing  strain 
Darkens  the  brightest  solid  gain. 
Till  one,  in  plague  and  worry  thrust 
Grows  tired,  at  last,  of  being  just 


Why  be  annoj'ed,  when  thou  canst  well  despise  them  ? 
Wouldst  thou  not  long  since  colonize  them  i 

FAUST. 

Then  go,  and  dear  them  out  with  speed  I 
Thou  knowest  the  fair  estate,  indeed, 
I  chose  for  the  old  people's  need. 

HEF  lUSTOPHELES. 

We  II  set  them  down  on  other  land ; 
Ere  you  can  look,  again  they  '11  stand : 
When  they  've  the  violence  outgrown, 
Their  pleasant  dwelling  shall  atone. 

[He  wlUttUi  ihrUly.) 

The  Three  enttr. 

HEPH ISTOPH  ELES. 

Come,  as  the  Master  bids,  and  let 
The  fleet  a  feast  to-morrow  get ! 

THE  THREE. 

Reception  bad  the  old  Master  gave: 
A  jolly  feast  b  what  we  crave. 


[ad  iftclaient). 
It  happens  as  it  happed  of  old : 
Still  Naboth's  vineyard  we  behold  1  ■» 


aSa  Mmr. 


IV. 
DEAD  OF  NIGHT. 

LTNCBUSy  THB  WARDSE 

'C'OR  aedng  intended, 
'''     Employed  for  my  ri^^it^ 
The  tower's  my  dweUing^ 
The  woeUI  my  delight 
I  gaze  on  tiie  Distant, 
I  look  on  the  Near,  — 
The  moon  and  the  planets. 
The  forest  and  deer. 
So  see  I  in  all  things 
The  grace  without  end, 
And  even  as  they  please  me, 
Myself  I  commend. 
Thou  fortimate  Vision, 
Of  all  thou  wast  'ware. 
Whatever  it  might  be, 
Yet  still  it  was  fair ! 

Pause, 

Not  alone  that  I  delight  me. 
Have  I  here  been  stationed  so :  — 
What  a  horror  comes,  to  fright  me. 
From  the  darksome  world  below ! 
Sparks  of  fire  I  see  outgushing 
Through  the  night  of  linden-trees ; 
Stronger  yet  the  glow  is  flushing, 


Fanned  to  fuiy  by  the  breeze. 

Ah!  the  cabin  bums,  unheeded, 

Damp  and  mossy  though  it  stirnd : 

Quick  assistance  here  is  needed, 

And  no  rescue  is  at  hand ! 

Ah,  the  good  old  father,  mother, 

Else  so  careful  of  the  fire, 

Doomed  amid  the  smoke  to  smother! — 

The  catastrophe  how  dire  1 

Now  the  blackening  pile  stands  lonely 

In  the  flames  that  redly  swell ; 

If  the  good  old  folk  be  only 

Rescued  from  the  burning  hell ! 

Dazzling  tongues  the  crater  launches 

Through  the  leaves  and  through  the  branches; 

Withered  boughs,  at  last  ignited. 

Break,  in  burning,  from  the  tree : 

Why  must  1  be  thus  far-sighted  ? 

Witness  such  calamity  ? 

Now  the  litde  chapel  crashes 

'Neath  a  branch's  falling  blow ; 

Soon  the  climbing,  spiry  flashes 

Set  the  tree-tops  in  a  glow. 

Down  to  where  the  trunks  are  planted 

Bum  they  like  a  crimson  dawn. 

Long  pause.     Chani. 
What  erewhile  the  eye  enchanted 
With  the  centuries  is  gone. 


FAUST 
(on  tht  bakcny,  tetvariis  the  dintttu\ 

Above,  what  whining  lamentation  f 
The  word,  the  tone,  too  late  I  heed. 
My  warder  wails;  I  feel  vi 


FAUST. 

At  heart,  for  this  impatient  deed. 
Yet  be  the  lindens  extirpated. 
Til]  baJf-charred  trunks  the  spot  def»:e, 
A  look-in-the-land  is  soon  created. 
Whence  I  can  view  the  bnundless  space. 
Thence  shall  I  see  the  newer  dwelling 
Which  for  the  ancient  pair  I  raise. 
Who,  my  benign  forbearance  feeling, 
Shall  there  enjoy  their  latter  days. 


>  AND  THE  THREE   \belirai). 

We  hilher  come  upon  the  run ! 

Forgive !  not  happily  't  was  done.'** 

We  knocked  and  beat,  but  none  replied, 

And  entrance  ever  was  denied; 

Of  jolts  and  blows  we  gave  good  store. 

And  broken  lay  the  rotten  door ; 

We  called  aloud,  with  direst  threat. 

But  still  no  hearing  could  we  get. 

And,  as  it  haps,  with  such  a  deed. 

They  would  oot  hear,  they  would  not  heed ; 

But  we  began,  without  delay, 

To  drive  the  stubborn  folks  away. 

The  pair  had  then  an  easy  lot : 

They  fell,  and  died  upon  the  spot, 

A  stranger,  who  was  there  concealed. 

And  fought,  was  left  upon  the  field; 

But  in  the  combat,  fierce  and  fast. 

From  coals,  that  round  about  were  cast. 

The  straw  took  fire.     Now  merrily 

One  funeral  pile  consumes  the  three. 


Deaf  nnto  my  c 


ACT  V.  aSS 

Exchange  I  meant,  not  rgbbery. 
The  iDconsiderate,  savage  blow 
1  curse !    Bear  ye  the  guilt,  and  go  I 

CHORUS. 

The  proverb  old  still  runs  its  course : 
Bend  willingly  to  greater  force ! 
If  you  are  bold,  and  face  the  strife. 
Stake  house  and  home,  and  then — your  life  1 

\Exntia. 

FAUST  (™  tht  balcmy). 

The  stars  conceal  their  glance  and  glow, 
The  tire  sinks  down,  and  flickers  low ; 
A  damp  wind  fans  it  with  its  wings. 
And  smoke  and  vapor  hither  brings. 
Quick  bidden,  and  too  quick  obeyed  I  — 
What  hovers  hither  like  a  shade  i 


286 


FAUST. 


V. 


MIDNIGHT.««« 


Four  Gray  W<mun  enter* 


M 


FIRST. 

Y  name,  it  is  Want 


SECOND. 

And  mine,  it  is  Guilt. 

THIRD. 


And  mine,, it  is  Care. 


FOURTH. 

Necessity,  mine.'^ 

THREE   TOGETHER. 

The  portal  is  bolted,  we  cannot  get  in  : 

The  owner  is  rich,  we  've  no  business  within. 


1  shrink  to  a  shadow. 


WANT. 

GUILT. 

I  shrink  unto  naught. 


NECESSITY. 

The  pampered  from  me  turn  the  face  and  the  thought* 


.87 


Ye  Sisters,  ye  neither  can  enter,  nor  dare ; 
But  the  keyhole  is  free  to  the  entrance  of  Care. 


WANT, 

Ye,  grisly  old  Sisters,  be  banished  from  here  t 

GUILT. 

Beside  thee,  and  bound  to  thee,  I  shall  appear  I 

NECESSITY. 

At  your  heels  goes  Necessity,  blight  in  her  breath. 

THE  THREE. 

The  clouds  are  in  motion,  and  cover  each  star ! 
Behind  there,  behind  ]  from  afar,  from  afar. 

He  cometh,  our  Brother !  he  comes,  he  is 

Death  1 

FAUST  ((B  tht  Palaee). 

Four  saw  I  come,  but  those  that  went  were  three ; 
The  sense  of  what  they  said  was  hid  from  me. 
But  something  like  "  Necessity  "  I  heard  ; 
Thereafter,  "  Death,"  a  gloomy,  threatening  word  1 
It  sounded  hoUaw,  spectrally  subdued  : 
Not  yet  have  I  my  liberty  made  good : 
If  1  could  banish  Magic's  fell  creations, 
And  totally  unlearn  the  incantations,  — 
Stood  I,  O  Nature!     Man  alone  in  thee,  I 

Then  were  it  worth  one's  while  a  man  to  be !  ""J       i 
Ere  in  the  Obscure  1  sought  it,  such  was  I,  — 
Ere  I  had  cursed  the  world  so  wickedly. 


«88 


FAUST. 


Now  filb  the  air  so  many  a  haunting  shape. 

That  DO  one  knows  how  best  he  may  escape. 

What  though  One  Day  with  rational  brightness  bcai 

The  Night  entangles  us  In  webs  oE  dreams. 

From  our  young  fields  of  life  we  come,  elate  : 

There  croaks  a  bird :  what  croaks  he  ?     Evil  fate  I 

By  Superstition  constantly  iosnared. 

It  grows  to  U3,  and  warns,  and  is  declared. 

Intimidated  thus,  we  stand  alone.  — 

The  portal  jan,  yet  entrance  is  there  none. 

{A^tiatd.) 
Is  any  one  here  ? 

CARE. 

Yes  t  must  be  my  reply. 

FAUST. 

And  thou,  who  art  thon,  then  ? 


CARE. 

I  am  where  I  should  be. 

FAUST 
(first  angry,  tkett  eompoitd,  addrtsshtg  kimtdf). 
Take  care,  and  speak  no  word  of  sorcery ! 


Though  no  ear  should  choose  to  hear  me, 
Yet  the  shrinking  heart  must  fear  me : 


ACT  V.  389 

Though  transformed  to  mortal  eyes, 
GrimiTiest  power  1  excrdse. 
On  the  land,  or  ocean  yonder, 
I,  a  dread  companion,  wander, 
Always  found,  yet  never  sought. 
Praised  or  cursed,  aa  I  have  wrought  1 
Hast  Jiou  not  Care  already  known  ? 

FAUST, 

1  only  through  the  world  have  flown : 

Each  appedte  1  seized  as  by  the  hair; 

What  not  sufficed  me,  forth  1  let  it  fare, 

And  what  escaped  me,  I  let  go. 

I  've  only  craved,  accomplished  my  delight, 

Then  wished  a  second  time,  and  thus  with  might 

Stormed  through  my  life:  atfirst 'twas  grand,  completely, 

But  DOW  it  moves  most  wisely  and  discreetiy. 

The  sphere  of  Earth  is  known  enough  to  me  ; 

The  view  beyond  is  barred  immutably : 

A  fool,  who  there  his  blinking  eyes  directeth, 

And  o'er  his  clouds  of  peers  a  place  expecteth  t 

Firm  let  him  stand,  and  look  around  him  well  I 

This  World  means  something  to  the  Capable."** 

Why  needs  he  through  Eternity  to  wend  ? 

He  here  acquires  what  he  can  apprehend. 

Thus  let  him  wander  down  his  earthly  day ; 

When  spirits  haunt,  go  quietly  his  way  ; 

In  marching  onwards,  bliss  and  torment  find, 

Though,  every  moment,  with  unsated  mind  1 

CARS. 

Whom  I  once  possess,  shall  never 
Find  the  world  worth  his  endeavor: 
Endless  gloom  around  him  folding 
Rise  nor  set  of  sun  beholding, 
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O  FAUST. 

Perfoctine 

InwudtyhUd 

And  be  kDOm  not  hmr  tD  ED 

True  poawwioa  (rf  Ua  ti 

Luck  m  ' 

Still  be  starves  in  sU  li 

Be  it  bappjsess  or  socrowi 

He  posqxBies  it  tSI  the  momnr; 

To  dte  Future  onlj  dcaTctb : 

Nothing  tberdoce,  he  nchievMfa. 

rxuST. 
Deilstl    So  Shalt  thou  not  get  hoU  «f  me  1     - 
I  IttTC  no  mind  to  bear  snch  drinl 
Depart  I    Thy  ^oomy  litany 
Might  eren  befool  the  wisest  man  to  eviL 

CARE. 

Shall  he  go,  or  come? — how  guide  him 7 
Prompt  decision  is  denied  him ; 
Midway  on  the  trodden  highway 
Halting,  he  attempts  a  by-way  ; 
Ever  more  astray,  bemisted, 
Everything  beholding  twisted, 
Burdening  hiqiself  and  others. 
Taking  breath,  he  chokes  and  smothers. 
Though  not  cholied,  in  Life  not  sharing, 
Not  resigned,  and  not  despairing  I 
Such  incessant  rolling,  spinning,  — 
Painful  quitting,  hard  beginning, — 
Now  constraint,  now  liberation,  — 
Semi-sleep,  poor  recreation, 
Firmly  in  bis  place  insnare  him 
And,  at  last,  for  Hell  prepare  him ! 


ACT  V.  s 

FAUST. 

Ill-omened  spectres  !    By  your  treatment  strays 
A  thousand  times  the  human  race  to  error : 
Ye  even  transfoim  the  dull,  indifferent  days 
To  vile  confusion  of  entangling  terror. 
'T  is  hard,  1  know,  from  Dxmons  to  escape; 
The  spirit's  bond  breaks  not,  howe'er  one  tries  it; 
And  yet,  O  Care,  thy  power,  thy  creeping  shape. 
Think  not  tliat  I  shall  recc^lze  it ! 


So  feel  it  now :  my  curse  thou  'It  find, 
When  forth  from  thee  I  've  swiftly  passed ! 
Tliroughout  their  whole  existence  men  are  bKnd;^ 
So,  Faust,  be  thou  like  them  at  last ! 
{Sht  brtaihti  in  Aii/att.) 

FAUST   li/indeJ}. 

The  Night  seems  deeper  now  to  press  around  me, 

But  in  my  inmost  spirit  all  is  light ;  '^ 

I  rest  not  till  the  finished  work  hath  crowned  me : 

The  master's  Word  alone  bestows  the  might. 

Up  from  your  couches,  vassals,  man  by  roan! 

Make  grandly  visible  my  daring  plan  ! 

Seiie  now  your  tools,  with  spade  and  shovel  prow! 

The  work  traced  out  must  be  a  swift  success. 

Quick  diligence,  severest  ordering 

The  most  superb  reward  shall  bring  ; 

And,  that  the  mighty  work  completed  stands. 

One  mind  suffices  for  a  tliousand  hands. 
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must: 


VL 
GREAT  OUTER  COURT  OF  THE  PAIACE. 


1IBPHISTOPHELB8  {m  rndtmrneg,  mt  <hwm^ 

COME  here^  come  here  1    Come  oii|  oome  oo  1 
Ye  LemnreSy  looee-hung  creatnret  1 
Of  einew,  Hgunent^  and  bone 
Your  knitted  8end«atares ! 

LEMURES  (m  Ckonu). 

Without  delay  are  we  at  hand, 
And  half  't  is  our  impression 
That  this  concerns  a  spacious  land, 
Whereof  we  '11  have  possession. 
The  pointed  stakes,  we  bring  them  all, 
The  measuring-chain,  for  distance  ; 
But  we  Ve  forgotten  why  the  call 
Was  made  for  our  assistance. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Here  is  no  need  of  your  artistic  zeal : 

Proceed  as  you  may  think  it  best ! 

Your  tallest  lay  full  length,  from  head  to  heel, 

And  lift  the  turf  aroimd  him,  all  the  rest ! 

As  for  our  fathers  made,  prepare 

To  excavate  a  lengthened  square  ! 

From  palace  to  the  narrow  house  transferred, 

Such  is,  at  last,  the  issue  most  absurd. 


ACT  V.  293 

LEinjRES'" 
[digging  loitA  moetitig gtsivrei). 
In  youth  when  1  did  love,  did  love, 
Methought  it  was  very  sweet; 
When  't  was  jolly  and  merry  every  way, 
And  I  blithely  moved  my  feet 

But  now  old  Age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crutch: 
I  stumbled  over  the  door  of  a  grave ; 
Why  leave  they  open  such  ? 

FAUST 
a  firth  from  Ike  Paiaet,  groping  kii  viay  along  Ike  doer- 
poits). 
How  I  rejoice,  to  hear  the  clattering  spade  1 
It  is  the  crowd,  for  me  in  service  moiling. 
Till  Earth  be  reconciled  to  toiling, 
Till  the  proud  waves  be  stayed. 
And  the  sea  girded  with  a  rigid  zone. 


i^ide). 

And  yet,  thou  'rt  laboring  for  us  alone, 
With  all  thy  dikes  and  bulwarks  daring; 
Since  thou  for  Neptune  art  preparing  — 
The  Ocean-Devil  —  carousal  great 
In  every  way  shall  ye  be  stranded; 
The  elements  with  us  are  banded, 
And  ruin  is  the  certain  fate. 


HEPHISTOPHELES. 

Herel 


294  FAUST, 

FAUST. 

However  possible, 
Collect  a  crowd  of  men  with  vigor, 
Spur  by  indulgence,  praise,  or  rigor,  — 
Reward,  allure,  conscript,  compel ! 
Each  day  report  me,  and  correctly  note 
How  grows  in  length  the  undertaken  moat 

MEPHISTOPHELES   {halfoloud). 

When  they  to  me  the  information  gave. 
They  spake  not  of  a  moat,  but  of  —  agrave.^ 

FAUST. 

Below  the  hills  a  marshy  plain 

Infects  what  I  so  long  have  been  retrieving ; 

This  stagnant  pool  likewise  to  drain 

Were  now  my  latest  and  my  best  achieving. 

To  many  millions  let  me  furnish  soil, 

Though  not  secure,  yet  free  to  active  toil ; 

Green,  fertile  fields,  where  men  and  herds  go  forth 

At  once,  with  comfort,  on  the  newest  Earth, 

And  swiftly  settled  on  the  hill's  firm  base, 

Created  by  the  bold,  industrious  race. 

A  land  like  Paradise  here,  round  about : 

Up  to  the  brink  the  tide  may  roar  without, 

And  though  it  gnaw,  to  burst  with  force  the  limit, 

By  common  impulse  all  unite  to  hem  it 

Yes  !  to  this  thought  I  hold  with  firm  persistence ; 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  it  true : 

He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence. 

Who  daily  conquers  them  anew.'^ 

Thus  here,  by  dangers  girt,  shall  glide  away 

Of  childhood,  manhood,  age,  the  vigorous  day ; 

And  such  a  throntj  I  fain  would  see,  — 

Stand  on  free  soil  among  a  people  free  ! 
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Then  dared  I  hail  the  Moment  fleeing : 
"  Ah,  slill  diiay  —  thoit  art  so  fair  !  " 
The  traces  cannot,  of  mine  earthly  being. 
In  aons  perish,  —  they  are  there  1  — 
In  proud  fore-feeling  of  such  lofty  bliss, 
I  now  enjoy  the  highest  Moment, — this ! 
IFaust  tinki  back :  the  Lkmuabs-  laltt  Mm  and  lay  Kim  vpvn 
the  ground.) 

HEPUISTOFHELES.  ^ 

No  joy  could  sate  him,  and  suffice  no  bliss  I 

To  catch  but  shifting  shapes  was  his  endeavor: 

The  latest,  poorest,  emptiest  Moment — this, — 

He  wished  to  hold  it  fast  forever. 

Me  he  resisted  in  such  vigorous  wise, 

But  Time  is  lord,  on  earth  the  old  man  lies.''* 

The  clock  stands  still  — 

CHORUS. 

Stands  still !  silent  as  midnight,  now  I 
The  index  falls. 

MEPHISTO  PHELES. 

It  falls  ;  and  it  is  finished,  here  1 

CHORUS. 

'T  is  past ! 

HEPHISTOPHELES. 

—  Past  I  a  stupid  word. 
If  past,  then  why  ? 

Past  and  pure  Naught,  complete  monotony  I 
What  good  for  us,  this  endlessly  creating  ?  — 
What  is  created  then  annihilating? 
"  And  now  it 's  past ! "    Why  read  a  page  so  tmsted  P 
T  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  ne'er  existed. 


Yet  gon  In  drcles  nand  as  If  It  had,  howarcr: 
I  M  ndier  cboiM^  bBtnd,  die  Vdd  fonw. 


8BPULTDKZ,i* 


Who  dicn  hath  bnilt  die  houM  m  II^ 
Wldi  ■hovel  ud  with  epade? 

LBHUKXS.     Omiu. 
For  tbee,  dnS  gatat,  in  hempen  ves^ 
It  sH  too  well  WM  made. 

LBKDX.     Sib. 

Who  then  SO  m  hath  decked  die  ban  P 
Ho  chain,  nor  table  any  1 

LEUURBS.      CAona. 

T  was  borrowed  to  return  at  call : 
The  creditors  are  so  many. 

HEPHISTOPHBLES. 

The  Body  lies,  and  if  the  Spirit  flee, 

I  11  show  it  speedily  my  blood-signed  tide.  — 

But,  ab  !  they  've  found  such  methods  of  reqidtal. 

His  souls  the  Devil  must  oft  abstracted  see  I 

One  now  offends,  the  ancient  way ; 

Upon  the  new  we  're  not  yet  recommended : 

Once,  I  alone  secured  my  prey, 

But  now  by  helpers  need  to  be  befriended. 

In  all  things  we  must  feel  the  spite  ! 

Transmitted  custom,  ancient  right,  — 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  longer  one  confide  in. 

Once  with  the  last  breath  left  the  sou]  her  house  ; 

I  kept  good  watch,  and  like  the  nimblest  mouse, 


ACT  V.  agj 

Whack  t  was  she  caught,  and  fast  my  claws  her  hide  in  I 
Now  she  delays,  and  is  not  fain  to  quit 
The  dismal  place,  the  corpse's  hideous  mansion ; 
The  elements,  in  hostile,  fierce  expansion, 
Drive  her,  at  last,  disgracefully  from  it 
And  though  I  fret  and  worry  till  I  'm  weary, 
IVken  f  How  f  and  Where  f  remains  the  fatal  query : 
Old  Death  is  now  no  longer  swift  and  strong; 
Even  the  Whether  has  been  doubtful  long. 
Oft  I  beheld  with  lust  the  rigid  members  : 
'T  was  only  sham ;  Life  kindled  from  its  embers, 
{Fantastic,  vikirliHg gettnrti  ef  cenjuratieit.'i 

Come  on !     Strike  up  the  double  quick,  anew. 

With  straight  or  crooked  horns,  ye  gentlemen  Infenial  t 

Of  the  old  Devil-grit  and  kernel. 

And  bring  at  once  the  Jaws  of  Hell  with  you  I 

Hell  hath  a  multitude  of  jaws,  in  short,'*' 

To  use  as  suiteth  place  and  dignity ; 

But  we,  however,  in  this  final  sport. 

Will  henceforth  less  considerate  be. 

( Thi /earful  Jawi  of  Hdl  Bftix,  <m  the  U/t. ) 
The  side-tusks  yawn  :  then  from  the  throat  abysmal 
The  raging,  fiery  torrents  flow, 
And  in  the  vapors  of  the  background  dismal 
1  see  the  city  flame  in  endless  glow. 
Up  to  the  teelh  the  breakers  lash  the  red  arena  ; 
The  Damned,  in  hope  of  help,  are  swimming  through ; 
But,  caught  and  mangled  by  the  fell  hyena. 
Their  path  of  fiery  torment  they  renew. 
In  every  nook  new  horrors  flash  and  brighten, 
In  narrow  space  so  much  of  dread  supreme  1 
Well  have  you  done,  the  sinners  thus  to  frighten; 
But  still  they  '1!  think  it  lie,  and  cheat,  and  dream  1 
( To  the  stout  Deviii,  wUh  tkorl,  itraigkt  homi. ) 
13* 


tgS  FAVST. 

Now,  paunchy  scamps,  with  cheeks  so  redly  bnniiiig  t 

Ye  glow,  so  fot  witii  hellish  sulphur  fed; 

M^th  necks  tiliick-set  and  stumpy,  never  turniq^  — 

Watch  here  bekiw,  if  phosphorJight  be  shed : 

It  is  the  Soul,  the  wh^P^d  Psyche  is  it; 

Pluck  off  the  wings,  t  is  but  a  hkkous  worm :  "v" 

First  widi  my  stamp  and  seal  the  iUng  I  H  visits 

Then  flhig  it  to  the  whixlhig^  fiery  sfeonn  t 

The  kiwer  parts  be  well  inspected. 

Ye  Bloats  t  pexfotm  your  duty  wdl :  . 

If  there  the  Soul  her  seat  selected 

We  cannot  yet  eanctly  telL 

Oft  in  the  navel  doth  she  stay : 

Look  out  lor  that^  she  thence  may  slip  away  t 

Ye  lean  bufiFoons,  file-leaders  strange  and  giant, 
Grasp  in  the  air,  yourselves  no  respite  give  ! 
Strong  in  the  arms,  with  talons  sharp  and  pliant, 
That  ye  may  seize  the  fluttering  fugitive  ! 
In  her  old  home  discomforted  she  lies, 
And  Genius,  surely,  seeks  at  once  to  rise.*73 

( Glory  from  above  ^  on  the  ntgk/,) 
THE   HEAVENLY   HOST. 

Envoys,  unhindered, 
Heavenly  kindred, 
Follow  us  here ! 
Sinners  forgiving. 
Dust  to  make  living ! 
Lovingest  features 
Unto  all  creatures 
Show  in  your  swaying^ 
Delaying  career ! 


^ 


HBPBISTOPHELES. 

Discords  I  hear,  a  harsh,  disgusting  strumming^ 
Ftung  from  above  with  the  unwelcome  Day; 
'T  is  that  emasculate  and  bungled  humming 
Which  Pious  Cant  delights  in,  every  way. 
You  know  how  we,  atrociously  contented. 
Destruction  for  the  human  race  have  planned : 
But  the  most  infamous  that  we  've  invented 
Is  just  the  thing  their  prayers  demand.'" 
The  fops,  they  come  as  hypocrites,  to  fool  us  I 
Thus  many  have  they  snatched,  before  onr  eyes ; 
With  our  own  weapons  they  would  overrule  us ; 
They  're  also  Devils  —  in  disguise. 
To  lose  this  case  would  be  your  lasting  shame ; 
On  to  the  grave,  and  fortify  your  claim ! 

CHORUS  OP  ANGELS   {scalUring  rotti).'^ 
Roses,  ye  glowing  ones, 
Balsam-bestowing  ones  I 
Fluttering,  quivering. 
Sweetness  delivering, 
Branching  unblighledly, 
Budding  delightedly, 
Bloom  and  be  seen  I 
Springtime  declare  him, 
In  purple  and  green  I 
Paradise  bear  him, 
The  Sleeper  serene  I 

UBPH1ST0PHELES   {,ta  l/u  Salam). 

Why  do  ye  jerk  and  squat .'     Is  this  Hell's  rule  ? 
Stand  to  your  ground,  and  let  them  sprinkle ! 
Back  to  his  place  each  gawky  fool  1 
They  think,  perhaps,  with  such  a  flowery  crinkle, 


Soo 


FAUST. 


Aiif  twerenow,  tlie  DevOs*  heat  to  cool: 

Yoor  bnath  ahaU  make  it  nidt^  and  flhiinky  and  wrink^ 

Nowbkywyye  BkiwenI — ^Tiaenoii^  enoc^l 

Before  your  bceath  fiules  aB  tlie  fioatiiig  Btii£L 

Not  80  Bmch  Tioknce^ — shut  jawa  and  noaea  I 

Fonoothy  ye  blow,  too  strongly  at  tlie  roaea. 

The  proper  meaaiire  can  yon  never  learn  ? 

Th^  ating  not  only,  hut  tiiey  wither,  bom  I 

They  hover  on  with  flamea  oi  deadly  hutre: 

Reaiat  them  ye»  and  ck)ae  together  chister  1  — 

Your  force  givea  oat;  all  courage  fails  you  ao : 

The  Devib  scent  the  strange,  aBuring  ^ow. 

Blossoms  of  gratitude, 
Flames  of  beatitude, 
Love  they  are  bearing  now, 
Rapture  preparing  now, 
As  the  heart  may ! 
Truth  in  its  nearness, 
Ether  in  clearness. 
Give  the  Eternal  Hosts 
Everywhere  Day ! 

MEPHISTOPHELE8. 

O  curse  and  shame  upon  such  dolts  be  sped ! 
Each  Satan  stands  upon  his  head ! 
In  somersaults  the  stout  ones  whirl  and  swerve, 
And  into  Hell  plunge  bottom-uppermost. 
Now  may  your  bath  be  hot  as  you  deserve ! 
But  I  remain,  unflinching,  at  my  post. 

{Beating  off  the  hovering  rosfs,) 

Off,  will-o*-the-wisps !    Bright  as  ye  seem  to  be, 
When  caught,  the  vilest  clinging  filth  are  ye. 


Why  flutter  thus  ?    0£E  with  you,  quick !  — 
Like  inlch  and  sulphur  on  my  neck  they  stick. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS.'" 

What  not  appertaineth 
To  you,  cease  to  share  it  I 
What  inwardly  paineth, 
Refuse  ye  to  bear  it ! 
If  it  press  in  with  might, 
Use  we  our  stronger  right : 
Love  but  the  Loving 
Leads  to  the  Light ! 


My  head,  heart,  liver,  by  the  flames  are  rent  I 

An  over-dsvilish  element !  — 

Sharper  than  Hell's  red  conflagration  ! 

Thence  so  enormous  is  your  lamentation, 

Unfortunate  Enamored  1  who,  so  spumed. 

Your  heads  towards  the  sweethearts'  side  have  turned. 

Mine,  loo!     What  twists  my  head  in  like  position? 

With  them  am  I  not  sworn  to  competition  ? 

The  siglii  of  them  once  made  my  hatred  worse. 

Hath  then  an  alien  force  transpierced  my  nature? 

I  like  to  see  them,  youths  of  loveliest  stature; 

What  now  restrains  me,  that  I  dare  not  curse?"*  — 

And  if  1  take  their  cozening  bait  so. 

Who  else,  henceforth,  the  veriest  fool  will  be? 

The  stunning  follows,  whom  I  hate  so, 

How  very  charming  they  appear  to  me !  — 

Tell  me,  sweet  children,  ere  1  miss  you. 

Are  ye  not  of  the  race  of  Lucifer? 

Vou  arc  so  fair,  forsooth,  I  'd  like  to  kiss  you; 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  ye  welcome  were, 

1  feel  as  comfortable  and  as  trustful, 
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FAUST, 


K 


As  tfaoq^  a  tfacNuand  times  ere  this  we 'd-meCl 

So  surreptitknisly  catiike-hutfal : 

With  every  ^^ance  ye  're  fairer,  fair^  yet 

Oy  nearer  come, — O,  grant  me  one  sweet  lodkl 

ANGELS. 

We  come  I    Why  shrink  ?    Canst  not  ou*  ptesenoe 

tm>ok? 
Now  we  approach :  so,  if  thou  canst^  remain  t 

{The  Amqels,  cmmtngfirmurd^  oeet^  tke  wMe  sfme.) 

MEPHISTOPHELBS 

Us,  Sphits  damned,  yon  brand  with  censure^ 
Yet  you  are  wizards  by  indentore ; 

For  man  and  woman,  luring,  you  enchain.  — 

What  chance  the  curst  adventure  brings  me  ? 

Is  this  Lx)ve's  chosen  element  ? 

The  fire  o'er  all  my  body  stings  me ; 

My  neck  I  scarcely  feel,  so  hotly  sprent  — 

Ye  hover  back  and  forth ;  sink  down  and  setde ! 

Move  your  sweet  limbs  with  more  of  worldly  mettle  1 

The  serious  air  befits  you  well,  awhile. 

But  I  should  like,  just  once,  to  see  you  smile ; 

That  were,  for  me,  an  everlasting  rapture. 

I  mean,  as  lovers  look,  the  heart  to  capture ; 

About  the  mouth  a  simper  there  must  be. 

Thee,  tall  one,  as  enticing  1 11  admit  thee ; 

The  priestly  mien  does  not  at  all  befit  thee, 

So  look  at  me  the  least  bit  wantonly  ! 

You  might  be  nakeder,  and  modest  made  so : 

Your  shirts'  long  drapery  is  over-moral.  — 

They  turn !  —  and,  from  the  rear  surveyed  so. 

With  their  attraction  there  's  no  need  to  quarrel  I 
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CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 'n 

Love  still  revealing, 
Flames,  become  clearer  I 
All,  cursed  with  error. 
Truth  be  their  healing ! 
Glad  self-retrieval 
Free  them  from  Evil, 
In  the  all-folding  Breast, 
Blessed,  to  rest ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES   {coHetting  Aimsd/). 

How  is 't  with  me  ?  —  Like  Job,  the  boils  have  cleft  me 

From  head  to  foot,  so  that  myself  I  shun ; 

Yet  triumph  also,  when  my  self-inspection 's  done,  — 

When  self  aod  tribe  I  have  confided  in. 

The  noble  Devil-parts,  at  least,  are  left  me  I 

This  love-attack  's  a  rash  upon  the  skin. 

Burned  out  already  are  the  scurvy  fires. 

And  one  and  all  I  damn  you,  as  the  case  requires ! 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Hallowed  glories  I 
Round  whom  they  brood. 
Wakes  unto  being 
Of  bliss  with  the  Good. 
Join  ye,  the  Glorified, 
Rise  to  your  goal  I 
Airs  are  all  purified,  — 
Breathe  now  the  Soul  t 

( They  rise,  hearittg  <naay  the  immortal  part  af  FaCST.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES  {laoking areimd him). 

But  how  ?  —  at  once  1  find  them  failing ! 
This  race  of  minors  takes  me  by  surprise ! 


jo^  FAUST. 

They  with  their  booty  heavenwards  are  sailing ; 
Thence  on  this  grave  tliey  cast  their  greedy  eyes ! 
My  rare,  great  treasure  they  have  peculated: 
The  lofty  soul,  to  me  hypothecated, 
They  've  rapt  away  from  me  In  cunning  wise. 
But  unto  whom  shall  1  appeal  for  justice  ? 
Who  would  secure  to  rae  my  well-«amed  right  ? 
Tricked  so  in  one's  old  days,  a  great  disgust  is ; 
And  !  deserve  it,  this  infernal  spite. 
I  've  managed  in  a  most  disgraceful  fashion; 
A  great  investment  has  been  thrown  away; 
By  lowest  lust  seduced,  and  senseless  passipn^ 
The  old,  case-hardened  Devil  went  astray.^*' 
And  if,  from  all  this  childish-silly  stuff 
His  shrewd  experience  could  not  wrest  him. 
So  is,  forsooth,  the  folly  quite  enough. 
Which,  in  conclusion,  hath  possessed  him. 


ACT  y. 
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VII. 

MOUNTAIN-GORGES,     FOREST,     ROCK, 

DESERT. 

Holy  ANCHORiTfes,^ 

DnntUd  in  ascending pkma,  posted  among  the  ravines^ 
CHORUS  AND  ECHO. 

FORESTS  are  waving  grand, 
Rocks,  they  are  huge  at  hand, 
Qutching,  the  roots  expand. 
Thickly  the  tree-trunks  stand; 
Foaming  comes  wave  on  wave ; 
Shelter  hath  deepest  cave ; 
Lions  are  prowling  dumb. 
Friendly  where'er  we  come, 
Honoring  the  sacred  place, 
Refuge  of  Love  and  Grace  1 


PATER  ECSTATICUS  »*• 

{havering  up  and  down). 

Endless  ecstatic  fire, 
Glow  of  the  pure  desire. 
Pain  of  the  pining  breast, 
Rapture  of  God  possessed ! 
Arrows,  transpierce  ye  me, 
Lances,  coerce  ye  me. 
Bludgeons,  so  batter  me. 
Lightnings,  so  shatter  me. 


FAUST. 

That  an  of  mortali^ 
Vain  unrealities 
I^  and  the  Star  above 
Beam  but  Etonal  Love  I 

PAIXR  rXOFVKDCS.^ 

As  at  my  feet  >b  jsses  doren 
Rest  on  abysses  deep  beknv; 
As  thousand  seveied  streams  are  woven 
To  foamy  floods  that  {dunging  go  j 
As,  up  by  self-teipulsion  driven, 
The  tree  its  wei^t  sustaios  in  air, 
To  Ijowt,  ahnighty  Love,  t  is  given 
AD  ddngs  to  fom,  and  all  to  bear. 
Around  me  sounds  a  savage  rearing, 
As  rocks  and  forests  heaved  and  swayed, 
Yet  plunges,  bounteous  in  its  pouring, 
The  wealth  of  waters  down  the  gUde, 
Appointed,  then,  the  vales  to  brighten; 
The  bolt,  that  flaming  struck  and  bunt. 
The  atmosphere  to  cleanse  and  lighten, 
Which  pestilence  in  its  bosom  nursed,  — 
Love's  heralds  both,  the  powers  proclaiming. 
Which,  aye  creative,  us  Infold. 
May  they,  within  my  bosom  flaming. 
Inspire  the  mind,  confused  and  cold, 
Which  frets  itself,  through  blunted  senses, 
As  by  the  sharpest  fetter-smart ! 
O  God,  soothe  Thou  my  thoughts  bewildered. 
Enlighten  Thou  my  needy  heart ! 

PATER  SERAPHICUS.'*" 
{Middle  Region.) 
What  a  cloud  of  morning  hovers 


O'er  the  pine-trees'  tossing  liair ! 
Can  I  guess  what  life  it  covers  ? 
They  zie  spirits,  young  and  fair. 

CHORUS  OF  BLESSED  BOVS.'* 

TeU  us,  Father,  where  we  wander ; 
Tell  us.  Kind  One,  who  are  we. 
Happy  are  we ;  for  so  tender 
Unto  all,  it  is.  To  Be. 


PATER  s 

Boys,  brought  fortli  in  midnights  haunted. 
Half-unsealed  the  sense  and  brain. 
For  the  parents  lost  when  granted, 
For  the  angels  sweetest  gain ! 
That  a  loving  heart  is  nigh  you 
You  can  feel :  then  come  to  me ! 
But  of  earthly  ways  that  try  you, 
Blest  ones  1  not  a  trace  have  ye. 
Enter  in  mine  eyes  :  enjoy  them, 
Organs  for  the  earthly  sphere  ! 
As  your  own  ye  may  employ  them  ; 
Look  upon  the  landscape  here! 

( //e  tatti  them  into  himsilf. )  ■* 
Those  are  trees,  there  rocks  defend  us ; 
Here,  a  stream  that  leaps  below, 
And  with  plunges,  wild,  tremendous, 
Shortcneth  its  journey  so. 

BLESSED  BOYS  [frvm  viUhin  Aim). 

To  a  vision  grand  we  waken, 
But  the  scenes  too  gloomy  show  ; 
We  with  fear  and  dread  are  shaken  : 
Kindest  Father,  let  us  go  I 


|08  FAUST. 


PATU  SBRAPHBCUS. 

Upwud  rise  to  hii^  bofdcn ! 
Ever  grow,  insensiUfy 
At,  bj  pore,  eternal  ofdefSy 
God's  high  Presence  strengthens  jel 
Such  Ae  Spirits'  sostentatkniy 
With  tiie  freest  ether  blending; 
Love's  eternal  Revelation, 
To  Beatiitode  ascending. 

CHORUS  OF  BLKSSBD  BOYS 


Hands  now  enring  ye^ 
Joyously  whedii^  I 
Soar  ye  and  sing  ye^ 
With  hoUest  feeling  t 
The  Teacher  before  jre, 
Trust,  and  be  bold ! 
Whom  ye  adore,  ye 
Him  shall  behold. 

ANGELS 

\sifartng'  tn  the  higher  atmosphere^  bearing  the  immortal  part  cf 

Faust). 

The  noble  Spirit  now  is  free. 
And  saved  from  evil  scheming : 
Whoe'er  aspires  unweariedly 
Is  not  beyond  redeeming.'^ 
And  if  he  feels  the  grace  of  Love 
That  from  On  High  is  given. 
The  Blessed  Hosts,  that  wait  above, 
Shall  welcome  him  to  Heaven  ! 

THE  YOUNGER  ANGELS. 

They,  the  roses,  freely  spended 
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ACT  V. 

By  the  penitent,  the  glorious, 
Helped  to  make  the  fight  victorious, 
And  the  lofty  work  is  ended. 
We  this  precious  Sou]  have  won  us ; 
Evil  ones  we  forced  to  shun  us ; 
Devils  fled  us,  when  we  hit  them : 
'Stead  of  pangs  of  Hell,  that  bit  them, 
Love-pangs  felt  they,  sharper,  vaster : 
Even  he,  old  Satan-Master, 
Pierced  with  keenest  pain,  retreated. 
Now  rejoice !    The  work  's  completed  1 

THE  MORE  PERFECT  AKGELS. 

Earth's  residue  to  bear 
Hath  sorely  pressed  na ; 
It  were  not  pure  and  fair. 
Though  't  were  asbestus. 
When  every  element 
The  mind's  high  forces 
Have  seized,  subdued,  and  bleat, 
No  Angel  divorces 
Twin-natures  single  grown. 
That  inly  mate  them : 
Eternal  Love,  alone, 
Can  separate  them.*" 

THE  YOUNGER  ANGELS. 

Mist-like  on  heights  above. 

We  now  are  seeing 

Nearer  and  nearer  move 

Spiritual  Being. 

The  clouds  are  growing  clear ; 

And  moving  throngs  appear 

Of  Blessed  Boys, 

Free  from  the  earthly  gloom. 
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FAUST, 

In  Hii'lliig  poiiCi 
Wbo  taste  die  cheer 
Of  die  new  sprin^tiiiM 
Of  the  iqiper  qtheie^ 
Let  diem  inaqgimte 
Him  to  the  perfect  states 
Nowy  as  dieir  peer  I 

THE  BIJCWKD  BOTS. 


Gladly 
Hhn,  as  a  duysalis : 
Therefore  adueve  we  now 
Pledge  of  our  bliss. 
The  earth-flakes  dissipate 
That  cHng  around  him  I 
See»  he  is  fair  and  great  I 
DiTUie  Life  hadi  crowned  him. 

DOCTOR  MARIAXUS'*» 
(iff  tht  highest^  fmrest  cell). 

Free  is  the  view  at  last, 
The  spirit  lifted : 
There  women,  floating  past, 
Are  upward  drifted : 
The  Glorious  One  therein, 
With  star-crown  tender,  — 
The  pure,  the  Heavenly  Queen, 
I  know  her  splendor. 

{Enraptured,) 

Highest  Mistress  of  the  World ! 
Let  me  in  the  azure 
Tent  of  Heaven,  in  light  unfuried. 
Here  thy  Mystery  measure  ! 
Justify  sweet  thoughts  that  move 
Breast  of  man  to  meet  thee. 


And  with  holy  bliss  of  love 
Bear  him  up  to  greet  thee  ! 
With  unconquered  courage  we 
Do  thy  bidding  highest ; 
But  3.1  once  shall  gentle  be, 
When  thou  pacifiesL 
Virgin,  pure  in  brightest  aheen, 
Mother  sweet,  supernal,  — 
Unto  us  Elected  Queen, 
Peer  of  Gods  Eternal ! 

Ught  clouds  are  circling 

Around  her  splendor,  — 

Penitent  women 

Of  natures  tender, 

Her  knees  embracing, 

Ether  respiring, 

Mercy  requiring ! 
Thou,  in  immaculate  ray, 
Mercy  not  leavest, 
And  the  lightly  led  astray. 
Who  trust  thee,  receives! ! 
In  their  weakness  fallen  at  length, 
Hard  it  is  to  save  them : 
Who  can  crush,  by  native  strength, 
Vices  that  enslave  them? 
Whose  the  foot  that  may  not  slip 
On  the  surface  slanting  ? 
Whom  befool  not  eye  and  lip. 
Breath  and  voice  enchanting  ? 
<  7%^  Matek  Gloriosa  teari  inia  Ihe  ipact.)  f 

CHORUS  OF  WOMEN  PENITENTS. 

To  heights  thou  'rt  speeding 
Of  endless  Eden : 
Receive  our  pleading, 


I" 


FAUST. 

Traimcendeiit  Maiden, 
WhiiMercjIadail 

MAGNA  FBCCAtmOL"*'     (A.  JMi^  tB.  3&) 

By  tiie  love  before  him  Imer ling, — 
Him,  Thy  Son,  a  godlike  visioo ; 
By  the  tears  like  babam  ateaHng^ 
Spite  of  Pharisees'  deriaioo; 
By  tiie  box,  tihose  ointment  pfedoaa 
Slied  its  Sf^ce  and  odors  dieeiy ; 
By  die  lodc%  tihose  softest  meshes 
E^ied  the  hcdy  feet  and  weary  I — 

MULIBR  SAMAUTAIIA.     (5)r.  ^Miv,  hr.) 

By  tint  weOy  the  andent  station 
Whitiber  Abram's  flodoi  were  driven; 

By  the  jar,  whose  restoration 
To  the  Saviour's  lips  was  given ; 
By  the  fountain,  pure  and  vernal, 
Thence  its  present  bounty  spending,  — 
Overflowing,  bright,  eternal. 
Watering  the  worlds  unending !  — 

MARIA  ^SGYPTIACA.     {Acta  Sanct&rum,) 

By  the  place,  where  the  Immortal 
Body  of  the  Lord  hath  lain  ; 
By  the  arm,  which,  from  the  portal, 
Warning,  thrust  me  back  again ; 
By  the  forty  years*  repentance 
In  the  lonely  desert-land ; 
By  the  blissful  farewell  sentence 
Which  I  wrote  upon  the  sand !  — 

THE  THREE. 

Tlioa  Thy  presence  not  deniest 


ACT  V. 

Unto  sinful  women  ever,  — 

Liftest  them  to  win  the  highest 

Gain  of  penitent  endeavor,  — 

So,  from  this  good  soul  withdraw  not— 

Who  but  once  forgot,  transgressing, 

Who  her  loving  error  saw  not  — 

Pardon  adequate,  and  blessing ! 

UNA   P(£KITENTIUU  '^ 
(formerly  named  MarganI,  tUaltiig  elMtr). 
Incline,  O  Maiden, 
With  Mercy  laden, 
In  light  unfading, 

Thy  gracious  countenance  upon  my  bliss  I 
My  loved,  my  lover. 
His  trials  over 
In  yonder  world,  returns  to  me  in  this  ! 

BLESSED  Boys 
[approathing  in  havering  drdei). 
With  mighty  limbs  he  towers 
Already  above  us ; 
He,  for  this  love  of  oura. 
Will  richlier  love  us. 
Early  were  we  removed. 
Ere  Life  could  reach  us ; 
Yet  he  hath  learned  and  proved, 
And  he  wilt  teach  us. 

THE  PENITENT 
(formerly  named  JIfargarei). 
The  spirit-choir  around  him  seeing, 
New  to  himself,  he  scarce  divines 
His  heritage  of  new-born  Being, 
When  like  the  Holy  Host  he  shines. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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PAUST. 

Behold,  how  he  each  band  hath  dofen. 
The  earthly  life  had  round  hfan  thrown. 
And  through  his  garb^  of  ether  wo?en, 
The  eariy  force  of  yoath  ia  shown ! 
Voachsafe  to  me  that  I  instmct  him  I 
StiU  daisies  lum  die  Day's  new  fjaxt. 

KATBR  GLORIOSA. 

Rise,  thou,  to  higher  spheres  1    Conduct  him, 
Who^  feeling  thee,  shaU  foQow  there  1  *» 

DOCTOR  KAMANUS 

Penitents,  look  up^  eUte^ 

Where  she  beams  sahatioo; 

Gratefully  to  blessed  fate 

Grow,  in  re<reati(m  I 

Be  our  souls,  as  they  have  been. 

Dedicate  to  Thee ! 

Virgin  Holy,  Mother,  Queen, 

Goddess,  gracious  be ! 


/ 


CHORUS   MYSTICUSlw  ^ 

All  things  transitory 
But  as  symbols  are  sent : 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  grows  to  Event : 
The  Indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done : 
The  Woman-Soul  leadeth  us 
Upward  and  on ! 


NOTES. 


"  Both  Parts  are  tyinmetrical  in  their  structure.  The  First  mores  with 
deliberate  swiftness  from  Heaven  through  the  World  to  Hell :  the  Sec- 
ond returns  therefrom  through  the  World  to  Heaven.  Between  the  two 
lies  the  emancipation  of  Faust  from  the  torment  of  his  conscious  guilt,  — 
lies  his  Lethe,  his  assimilation  of  the  Past 

"In  regard  to  subsunce,  the  First  Part  b<^ns  religiously,  becomes 
metaphysical,  and  terminates  ethically.  The  Second  Part  begins  ethi- 
cally, becomes  aesthetic,  and  terminates  religiously.  In  one.  Love  and 
Knowledge  are  confronted  with  each  other ;  in  the  other.  Practical  Ac- 
tivity and  Art,  the  Ideal  of  the  Beautiful. 

*'  In  regard  to  form,  the  First  Part  advances  from  the  hymnal  chant  to 
monologue  and  dialogue :  the  Second  Part  from  monologue  and  dialogue 
to  the  dithyrambic,  closing  with  the  hymn,  which  here  glorifies  not  alone 
The  Lord  and  His  uncomprehended  lofty  works,  but  the  Human  in  the 
process  of  its  union  with  the  Divine,  through  Redemption  and  Atonement" 

ROSBNKRANZ. 
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NOTES. 


t.  Ariel. 
This  first  scene  hu  the  character  of  a  Prologoe  to  the 
Second  Part  of  Fauil,  the  action  of  which  commences  with 
the  following  scene.  An  indefiriile  period  of  time  separates 
(he  two  parts  of  the  drama.  Neither  in  his  own  life  nor  in  his 
poetical  creations  did  Goethe  ever  give  space  to  remorse  foe 
an  irrevocable  deed.  When  Faust  disappears  with  Mephis- 
topheles,  all  his  later  torture  of  soul  has  been  already  surest- 
cd  to  the  reader,  and  nothing  of  it  can  properly  be  introduced 
here,  where  the  whole  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  is  changed, 
Goethe  firmly  believed  in  healthy  and  final  recovery  from 
moral  as  from  physical  hurt :  his  remedial  agents  were  Time 
and  Nature.  In  Riemer's  collection  ai  Brocardica  I  find  the 
following  fr^ment :  — 

Nkhu  Uugt  Ungcduld, 

Noch  wcnJEcr  Rcue  : 

Jcne  •crnichn  dig  SOlDld, 

DiiH  Khiffl  ne<M. 
'Impatience  is  of  no  service,  still  less  Remorse.  That 
increaFii.'5  the  offence,  this  creates  new  offences.)  He  over- 
came his  own  great  sorrows  by  temporarily  withdrawing  from 
society  and  surrenderirg  himself  to  the  Infiuencea  of  Nature  ; 
and  we  are  to  suppose  that  Faust  repeats  this  eiperjence, 
"^he   healing  process  is  symbolited  in  this  opening  scene, 
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wherein  the  dn«  mpiMtttt  die  ddinlc^  myitariiiai  igendti 
through  wUch  Nitare  opnue*  od  the  hnoieii  aooL  AiU 
— lAo  tma  Poetiy  in  die  InUrm^  of  the  Wa]pitisis>Night 
— iKie  takei  tlie  fdace  of  Obenm  Mlaader  of  the  elvea,  poa- 
Mtj  becanae  the  ecnl  cepeble  of  a  poetic  epptdwniioo  cf 
Nature  i*  ntoet  open  to  lier  mtide  Goneolatfaae. 

3.    Fimrpauiamakciat/flgktt^Militremirwa. 
Goethe  here  refers  to  the  four  wigilim,  or  nigfat-wtfdiea,  of 
th^>  Romaae,  each  of  three  houre;  to  tiiat  tiie  irikole,  from 
^  in  tlie  ereiung  antH  liz  in  the  moininK  indDde  both  nm- 
■et  and  lanrite.     I  Ke  no  reaton  to  MMpect,  In  additkN^  a 
rderence  to  Jean  Paul'*  fimr  pliaaei  of  alnmlNr,  eqiedal^ 
at  the  latter  diriaion  ia  lalJieT  &ntaitic  dian  reali  die  ptnaea 
of  Iiealtfaf  •lamlKr  being  only  three.    Tlw  line,  — 
"TIh  ■prinkla  hin  with  Lub**! dmv ^*tll" 
iccallB  a  paaaage  in  one  of  Goethe'a  letters  to  Zeher :  "  Witt 
eTei7  breath  we  draw,  an  ethereal  onrtent  of  Lethe  flows 
through  our  whale  being,  so  that  we  remember  our  jojrs  but 
imperfectly,  oiir  cares  and  sorrows  scarcely  at  all." 

3.     Chobus. 

The  four  verses  of  the  Chorus  correspond  to  the  fbnr  v^'- 
tia.  The  first  describes  the  evening  tnrilight ;  tbe  second, 
the  dead  of  night ;  the  third,  the  coming  of  the  dawn  ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  awaking  to  the  day.  The  direction  in  regard 
to  the  chanting  of  the  verses  by  the  alternate  or  collective 
voices  (rf  the  elves  was  added,  in  view  of  the  possible  repte- 
Bentation  of  the  drama  upon  the  stage.  Even  where  he  had 
no  such  special  intention,  Goethe  was  fond  of  attaching  a 
^AAi/nVo/ reality  to  liis  poetic  creations  ;  but  throughout  the 
Second  Part  he  has  purposely  done  this,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  of  his  symbolism  to  become  vague  and  form- 
less. 

4.     With  a  CToii  tki  Light  dram  near. 

We  may  conjecture  that  Goethe  had  in  his  mind  the  Ros- 
pigHosi  Aurora  of  Guido,  which  suggests  noise  and  the  sound 
of  trumpets ;  but  Ite  alio  referred  both  to  andent  myths  and 
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the  guesses  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Tacitus  epealcs  of  a 
legend  currcrt  among  the  Germans,  that,  t>eyond  the  land  of 
the  Suiones,  the  aun  gives  forth  audible  sounds  in  setting. 
The  same  statemetit  ia  found  m  Posidotiius  and  Juvenal.  In 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  "  the  rustling  mm  comes  foith  from 
his  gteen-headed  waves."  Also  in  the  German  medizval 
poem  of  "Titurel,"  the  sun  is  said  to  utter  sounds  sweeter 
than  lutes  and  the  songs  of  birds,  on  rising.  The  crash  de- 
scribed by  Ariel  is  only  audible  to  the  "spirit-hearing"  of 
the  elves,  who  at  once  disappear,  and  Faust  awakens,  his 
being  "  cleansed  from  the  suffered  woes." 

5.     IjHii  up  I —  Tht  mmtilaiti  lummits,  grand,  suptrnal. 

The  scene  described  is  Swiss,  and  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons.  Goethe's  projected 
journey  to  Italy  in  1797  terminated  with  a  tour  in  that  region, 
in  company  with  the  artist  Meyer.  In  the  third  volume  of 
Eckemiann's  Conversations,  he  is  reported  as  having  given 
the  following  account  of  his  studies  for  the  proposed  epic  of 
"  Tell,"  and  the  use  he  afterwards  made  of  the  material :  — 

"  I  visited  again  the  lake  and  the  little  Cantons,  and  those 
attractive,  beautiful,  and  sublime  landscapes  made  such  a  re- 
newed impression  upon  me,  that  I  was  tempted  to  embody 
in  a  poem  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  scenery.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  add  the  proper  interest  and  life  to  my  descrip- 
tion, I  resolved  to  people  the  important  locality  with  equally 
important  per.sonages,  and  the  legend  of  Tell  was  the  vei7 
thing  I  needed." 

After  sketching  his  conceprions  of  the  different  characters, 
Goethe  continued  ;  "I  was  entirely  possessed  with  the  subject, 
and  already  began,  from  time  to  time,  to  hum  my  hexameters. 
I  saw  the  lake  in  quiet  moonshine,  with  illuminated  tnist  in 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  I  saw  it  in  the  glow  of  the 
loveliest  morning  sun,  and  the  awakening  lite  and  rejoicing 
of  grove  and  meadow.  Then  I  painted  a  storm,  a  thunder- 
gust,  burled  from  (he  gorges  upon  the  lake.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  lack  of  night  and  silence,  and  secret  meetings 
on  bridges  and  Alpine  paths." 


meat  ot  mj  plan,  I  bUllr  Bads  vicr  mj  malarial  to  ktai, 
and  he  Aermpcn  prodnced  Ua  adaitoUe  poo^" 

*'!  alaWdi  aaid  Bckannattif  **mj  nDpnaauBi  ttaft  tin 
•ptauHd  deaoiptlon  of  aimriae,  written  in  *raa  nhw^  ta  Am 
fint  acene  of  the  Secood  Fart  of  .^ai^  adsht  hn*  qnas 

Poor  nmat  Cantona." 

"I  «iU  not  deny,"  (aid  Goethe,"  that  tha&Btnra  at  Am 
daacriptloD  are  tbenoe  drawn.  Najr,  I  ooold  not  even  hara 
♦"■g*""^  the  labitaDce  of  the  tiiMimtm,  without  Am  freak  fan- 
pwiriona  of  that  wwdeiftl  Ktaeiy.  Bnt  dwt  la  all  lAlch  t 
cobed  fcroTaelf  ootef  thegoldof  oxfTdl-localltiaat  tite 


»  be  a  alight  obacoritjr  fa  the  p 


"  T  it  thiu,  vh«i  QntD  Tumitif  hope'i  biduTnr.'* 
The  snbstance  of  German  comment  is,  that  Faust  is  over- 
whelmed, as  when  the  Earth-Spirit  appears  to  him  In  the 
I'lrst  Fart,  by  the  apparition  of  perfect  and  universally  illu- 
minating Truth,  which  his  human  eyesight  cannot  endure. 
The  sudden  and  complete  fiilGtment  of  a  hope,  he  reflects, 
has  the  same  bewildenng  efTecl ;  and  he  hides  himself  "in 
youthful  drapeiy"  {vtil,  in  the  original),  since  youth  is  con- 
tent with  an  amazed  acceptance  of  the  highest  revelations 
of  Ijfe,  without  seeking  to  penetrate  their  mysteries. 

6.     Ljfi  it  net  light,  but  t/u  refratted  cvlor. 

Here  the  above  thought  is  repeated  in  a  metaphor  drawn 

from  Goethe's  studies  of  Color.    The  waterfall  is  a  aynbol 

of  human  endeavor,  — impetuous,  never-ending,  destructive, 
yet  inspiring,  and  creating  force ;  and  the  rainbow  is  the 
divided  ray  of  tiie  intolerably  keen  white  light  of  Truth,  aa 
it  is  reflected  in  and  overhangs  ttie  movement  of  life.  Shel- 
ley expresses  exactly  a  similar  thought  in  a  different  im- 
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"Li<ci  lik*  idoiH  of  nunr-colartd  ibud 
Suiu  Ihe  vtiiiE  ndiance  oTEteniily." 

In  Goethe's  description  of  the  Falla  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Schaffhausen,  «c  find  the  genn  from  which  his  thought 
grew :  "  The  rainbow  appeared  in  its  greatest  beauty :  it 
stood  with  unmoving  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  (remcndonB 
foam  and  spray,  which,  threatening  forcibly  lo  destroy  it, 
were  every  moment  forced  to  Create  it  anew." 

1  have  not  translated  the  above  line  strictly  in  harmony 
with  Goethe's  Farbtnithre.  "Am  farbigtn  Ablaut  hcAen 
viir  das  Ltben"  is,  literally:  "In  the  colored  TiJUction  we 
have  Life."  Goethe's  theory  is  that  Color  is  not  produced 
by  the  refractim  o!  the  ray,  but  is  the  result  of  the  mixhirt 
of  light  and  darkness,  in  different  degrees.  His  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  only  partial  observation,  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  I  therefore  feel  justified  in  using  a 
term  which  best  interprets  his  thought  as  a  poet,  without 
relerence  lo  this  glimpse  of  his  theory  as  a  man  of  scienc*. 

The  opening  scene  Strikes  the  keynote  which  reverber- 
ates through  the  Second  ParL  Faust  lets  his  "dead  Past 
bury  its  dead"  :  but  his  intellect  has  been  purilied  by  his 
experience  of  human  love,  delight,  and  suffering.  He  re- 
sumes, in  another  and  more  enlightened  sense,  his  aspiration 

;   being,"    and   we   must  accompany  him,     / 


7,    Emperor. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1827,  Goethe  read  the  manuscript 
of  this  scene  to  Kckermann.  "In  the  Emperor,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  a  Prince  who  has  all  possi- 
ble qualities  for  lo«ng  his  realm  — in  which,  indeed,  he  after- 
wards succeeds. 

"  The  welfare  of  the  Empire  and  of  his  subjects  gives  him 
no  trouble ;  he  thinks  only  of  himself,  and  how  he  may 
amust  himself,  from  day  lo  day,  with  something  new.  The 
land  is  without  order  and  law,  the  judges  themselves  accom- 
plices with  the  criminals,  and  all  manner  of  crime  is  com- 
I4»  U 
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mhted  unhindered  tnd  onpnnished.  The  amy  b  imp«ld» 
widioat  discipline,  and  rangea  aroond  plundering^  fai  order 
to  help  itaelf  to  ita  pay,  aa  best  it  can.  The  treaamy  ia  wtth* 
ont  money  and  without  the  hope  of  further  contilbutiona* 
In  the  Emperor'a  household  tldnga  are  not  mudi  better: 
there  are  defidendea  in  kitchen  and  cellar.  The  Lord  Higli 
Steward,  more  undecided  from  day  to  day  what  oonne  to 
pursue,  ia  already  in  the  handa  of  uaurioua  Jewa,  to  wbom 
eteijUung  haa  been  mortgaged,  and  even  the  bread  oo  the 
En^eror^  table  has  been  eaten  in  advance. 

"The Council  means  to  represent  to  His  BCajeatyall  theae 
evila,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  they  may  be  removed ; 
but  the  Moat  Gradoua  Ruler  haa  no  indinatioa  to  lend  bis 
ear  to  auch  diaagreeable  thinga :  he  would  much  rather  be 
diverted.  Here,  now,  is  the  true  element  for  Mephisto^  who 
haa  speedily  made  away  with  the  former  Fool,  and  aa  new 
Fool  and  Councillor  standa  at  the  Emperor'a  aide." 

Goethe  took  from  the  old  legend  the  idea  of  presenting 
Faust  at  the  Court  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  proper 
manner  of  Faust's  introduction,  however,  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  more  than  one  outlined 
sketch  must  have  been  rejected,  and  this  initial  difficulty 
probably  retarded  for  many  years  the  completion  of  the 
work.  Falk  gives  us  the  following  plan,  as  having  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Goethe  (probably  between  1806 
and  1813) : — 

"  Because  Faust  desires  to  know  the  whole  world,  Mephis- 
tophelcs  proposes  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  shall 
seek  for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
latter's  coronation.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  arrive  safely 
in  Frankfurt,  and  must  now  be  announced.  Faust  refuses, 
because  he  knows  not  upon  what  subject  to  converse  with 
the  Emperor.  But  Mephistopheles  encourages  him  with  the 
promise  that  he  will  accompany  him  at  the  appointed  time, 
support  him  when  the  conversation  flags,  and,  in  case  it 
should  fail  entirely,  will  assume  both  his  speech  and  his  form, 
so  that  the  Emperor  will  really  not  know  with  whom  he  has 
spoken  or  not  spoken.    With  this  understanding  Faust  finally 
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accepts  lb«  proposition.  Both  betake  themselves  to  the  hall 
of  audience  and  are  received.  Faust,  on  his  part,  in  order 
to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  Imperial  grace,  summons  up 
all  his  wit  and  knowledge,  and  speaks  of  the  loftiest  things. 
Nevertheless,  his  fire  warms  onlj'  himself:  the  Emperor  re- 
mains cold,  yawns  continually,  and  is  on  the  point  of  tennl- 
nailng  the  interview.  Mephistopheles  perceives  this  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  comes  to  Faust's  assistance,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised. He  assumes  the  same  foim,  and  stands  bodily  belbre 
the  Emperor  as  Faust,  with  the  latter's  mantle,  doublet,  ruff, 
and  the  awoid  at  his  side.  He  now  continues  the  conversa- 
tion, just  where  Faust  left  off;  but  with  a  very  different  and 
much  more  brilliant  result.  He  chatters,  swaggers,  and 
prates  so  to  the  right  and  the  left,  bither  and  thither,  of  all 
things  on  earth  and  outside  of  it,  that  the  Emperor  is  beside 
himself  with  amazement,  and  assures  the  lords  present  that 
this  is  a  thoroughly  learned  man,  to  whom  he  could  listen 
for  days  and  weeks,  without  becoming  weary.  At  first,  in- 
deed, he  was  not  particularly  edified,  but  after  the  man  had 
warmed  to  his  subject,  nothing  finer  could  be  imagined  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  set  forth  all  things  so  briefly,  yet  so 
gracefully  and  intelligently.  He,  as  Emperor,  must  confess 
that  he  had  never  before  found  united  in  one  person  such 
treasures  of  thought  and  experience,  with  such  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  —  not  even  in  the  wisest  of  his  Councillors." 
This  plan,  although  humorous,  would  require  too  much 
elaboration  to  serve  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  Faust's  introduc- 
tion at  Court  1  and  the  fact  that  Goethe  related  It  to  Falk  is 
suflicient  proof  that  he  had  already  rejected  it.  We  have 
his  own  word  for  the  fact  that  he  never  dared  to  communicate 
his  poetical  ideas  in  advance,  even  to  Schiller ;  and  he  would 
be  much  less  likely  to  bestow  so  intimate  a  confidence  upon 
a  man  so  vain  and  garrulous  as  Falk. 

8.      Wia/  's  airscd  and  leilcomely  iiptctid  t 

Mephistopheles  commends  himself  to  the  Emperor's  grace 

by  a  riddle  of  which  himself  (the  Fool)  is  the  solution.    Some, 

however,  consider  "Justice  "  to  be  the  true  interpretation. 


9.  MuRuuRs  OP  THE  Crowd. 
The  pari  given  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  in  this  and  the 
rollDivin^'  scene  is  evidently  imitated  from  the  Gieek  Chorus. 
The  "miiiniurs"  are  confused  and  feagmenlary  comments 
on  the  action,  and  they  also  seem  to  have  been  partly  de- 
signed to  represent  the  masses  who  passively  accept  Life  in 
wliatevft  form  it  comes  to  them,  or  as  it  may  be  moulded  for 
them  by  active  and  positive  individual  natures.  The  satire 
inilicaiL'd  in  these  passages  is  for  the  most  part  pointless, 
and  wecannot  but  feel  that  they  add  an  unnecessary  heaviness 
to  what  is.  without  them,  the  least  edifying  part  of  the  drama. 

la  But  till  me  why,  in  days  iff /air. 
Gociiie's  conception  of  (he  character  of  the  Emperor  [given 
in  Nolo  7)  is  here  illustrated.  The  Fool  and  the  Astrologer, 
standing  on  his  tight  and  left  hand,  are  the  two  Court  offi- 
cials to  whose  counsel  he  is  most  inclined  lo  listen.  The 
foTnicr  relieves  the  tedium  of  state  affairs,  and  the  latter  has 
cast  an  auspicious  horoscope  of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  even  with 
their  aiii.  he  con.scnts  reluclanlly  and  with  a  half-protest  to 
heat  ilic  reports  of  his  ministers.  The  titles  of  the  latter 
arc  tnlicii  from  the  mediaeval  organization  of  the  German 
Imperial  Court,  where  ll-.;.j  were  hereditary  in  certain 
priuLcly  liouscs.  The  dignity  of  Atch  Chancellor  belonged 
r   M,iv 
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II.      Thi  Samtt  and  Knights  are  Ikey. 

The  satire  in  thb  passage  —  of  which  ihe  Chancellor  him- 
self is  quite  unconscious  —  needs  no  explanation.  Nature 
and  Mind,  in  all  igea,  are  the  bugbears  of  privileged  classes, 
and  the  speaker,  here,  is  the  representative  of  both  the 
Saints  (the  priesthood)  and  the  Knights. 

In  the  Paralifemena  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  scene  which 
must  have  been  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  It 
is  sketched  in  prose  :  — 


1-hey  in  p^ 


D  MarmAunliui. 


1  find  it  tord :  what  uy  you,  fiiihop  ? 


Piidon  '.  Pigin  vinuu  f  I  nould  fain  have  had  Ihun  puniibtd  ;  but 
if  it  may  aol  Ix  elhirwiK,  we  wiJl  pardon  Ihem.  —  Forihe  pnienl  Ibou 
art  at»o{ved,  and  again  tn  thy  right- 

13,     The  spherts  »f  Hoar  and  Housi  art  in  his  ktn. 

The  astrologers  divided  the  celestial  hemisphere  into  twelve 
yarts,  which  were  called  Houses.  In  casting  a  horoscope, 
it  was  necessary  to  have,  first,  the  hour  of  birth  and  the  lat- 
itude and  longitude  of  the  birthplace.  The  location  of  the 
sun,  moon,  planets,  and  the  signs  of  the  lodiac  in  the  dif- 
ferent houses,  uas  then  ascertained.  As  each  house  repre- 
s:nted  a  special  human  interest  or  passion,  and  each  planet 
a  special  controlling  force,  the  various  combinations  which 
thus  arose  furnished  the  materia]  out  of  which  the  horoscope 
was  constructed. 
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The  speech  of  the  Astrologer,  prompted  by  MepfaiBtoph- 
eles,  [cfcrs  to  the  seven  metals,  to  which  the  medicral  al 
chemists  attached  the  namea  o(  the  seven  planets.  The  son 
is  gold,  the  moon  silver;  Merctuy  ii  quicksilver,  Venoa 
copper.  Mars  iron,  Jupiter  tin,  and  Saturn  lead. 

13.     ThertUtitktfid^tr,  then  tkt  geld \ 

Clemens  Brentano,  in  his  "  Boy's  Wonder-horn,"  states 

that  il  is  a  common  superstition  in  Germany,  that,  when  one 

accidentally  stumbles,  he  is  passing  over  the  spot  where  a 

fiddler  is  buried. 

The  expressions  of  Mephistopheles  refer  to  the  power  of 
divination  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  certain  persons. 
They  suggest  a  passage  in  Wilhtlm  Meiiltr,  where  Jamo  de- 
serilics  a  man  who  accompanies  him  on  his  mineralogical 
journeys  ;  "  He  possessed  very  wonderful  faculties,  and  a 
most  peculiar  relation  to  all  which  we  call  stone,  mineral,  or 
even  elcmenL  He  fell  not  only  the  strong  effcct  of  the  sob- 
tetranean  streams,  deposits  of  metal,  strata  of  coal,  and  all 
such  substances  as  are  found  in  masses,  but  also,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  his  sensations  changed  with  every  change 
uf  tlie  soil."  Goethe,  himself,  seems  to  have  had  a  ball^ 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  an  occalt  instinct  of  this  ttattire. 
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es.  become  covered  with 


taltfttrt  vihen  tht  ilayvKUIt  stand. 
especially  in   damp  cellars  and  s 

incrustation  of  saltpetre, 
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i6.    Caxnival  Masqukkadb. 

In  the  "  Carnival  Masquerade  "  we  rcMb  the  first  en- 
tangling episode  of  the  Second  Part  of  FataL  That  the 
entire  scene  is  an  allegory,  ii  evident ;  and  we  can  acarcely 
be  mistalien  in  assuming  its  chief  motive  to  be  the  reptesen- 
tation  al  the  human  race  in  its  social  and  political  organi* 
zation.  This  basis  has  been  accepted,  almost  unanimouslfi 
bf  Ibe  Gennan  critics ;  but  upon  it  each  has  built  his  own 
individual  theory  •/  the  development  of  the  idea  through 
the  characters  introduced.  Whechei  intentionally  or  uncon- 
wiausly,  Goethe  himself  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  con- 
fusion by  introducing,  now  and  then,  a  double  (possibly  even 
a  triple)  symbolism ;  therefore,  although  we  may  feel  toler- 
ably secuie  in  regard  to  the  elements  which  he  represents, 
so  many  additional  meanings  are  suggested  that  we  walk  the 
labyrinth  with  a  continual  suspicion  of  our  path. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  last  to  the  firm  determination 
with  which  I  commenced  ibe  work,  —  that  of  not  adding 
another  to  the  many  theories  already  in  existence.  The 
reader,  nevertheless,  requires,  if  not  an  infallible  clew,  al 
least  an  adequate  number  of  indications  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  to  carry  him  forwards.  Unless  he  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  add  his  own  guesses,  on  the  way,  to  those  of 
tt^  -ritics  and  commentators,  —  to  perceive,  al  least,  the 
concentric  meanings  in  which  the  allegorical  forms  are  en- 
veloped, —  he  will  probably  grow  weary  long  before  this  di- 
gression returns  again  to  the  original  course  of  Ibe  drama. 

The  design  of  the  Carnival  Masquerade  is  similar  to  that 
uf  Scene  II.  ("Before  the  City-Gale "}  of  the  First  Part. 
The  latter  gives  us  a  picture  of  life  in  a  small  German  town, 
—  a  narrow  circle  of  individual  characters,  as  they  would 
appear  to  Faust  in  his  "  little  world."  The  broader  sphere 
into  which  he  has  now  entered  requires  an  equally  broad 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  Human  Life,  as  it  is  moulded 
by  Society  and  Govemroeni.  Schiller,  to  whom  Goethe  con- 
tided  his  literary  plans  more  fully  than  to  any  other  friend, 
Ibresiiw  (he  difficulty  to  be  encountered.     He  wrote  (in  June 
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e  of  anxiety  to  me  U,  that  Faust,  according 
to  your  design,  seems  to  require  stich  a  great  amount  of 
material,  if  the  idea  is  finally  to  appear  complete  ;  and  I  find 
no  p(>ciica1  hoop  which  can  enciicle  such  a  cumulative  mats- 
Well,  you  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  help  yourself.  For  ex- 
ample :  Faust  must  necessarily,  to  my  thinking,  be  conducted 
into  the  active  life  of  the  world,  and  whatever  part  of  it  you 
mny  choose  out  of  the  gieat  whole,  the  very  naluie  of  it 
seems  to  require  too  much  particularity  and  difluseneM." 

Hocthe,  who  wrote  to  Schiller,  "  it  gives  one  a  new  spirit 
for  labor,  when  one  sees  one's  owu  thoughts  and  purposes 
iniiicated  exlernalty.  by  another."  was  unable,  in  the  end,  to 
select  any  detachable  phase  of  Society,  and  therefore  at- 
(enijited  to  present  the  elements  which  enter  into  all  human 
association,  under  the  form  of  a  mask.  We  are  first  intro- 
duced to  types  of  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  found  in 
Society ;  then  to  Ihe  moral  elements,  represented  by  the 
Grace',  the  I'arca;.  and  the  Furies ;  the  symbol  of  a  wisely 
orR.inizcd  government  follows,  with  an  interlude  in  which 
Poetry  appears  as  the  Companion  of  Wealth.  The  debasing 
influences  of  the  lust  of  gain  and  the  madness  of  speculatiOD 
are  set  forth,  the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Gnomes  are  introduced 
as  ty])cs  of  the  ruder  forces  of  human  nature,  and  the  Car- 
nival! closes  with  a  catastrophe  in  which  mosl  of  the  critics 
boc  Revolution  sym)>olized. 

'riiis  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  outline  of  the  scene. 
At  i:\ery  step,  however,  there  ate  additional  references  and 
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ity  of  its  Rulei,  is  then  pTcsenled  to  us  in  an  allegorical  pic- 
ture, whereto  the  concluding  symbol  of  z  State  overthrown 
by  the  selfishness  and  weakness  of  a  self-indu^nt  Ruler 
forms  an  explanatory  contrast." 

Schnetgcr  divides  the  scene  into  five  parts:  I.  "A  pic- 
ture of  the  cheerful,  rich  garden  of  Life."  II.  A  sketch  ol 
the  disoi^nizing  influences  in  human  society,  which  require 
to  be  governed ;  of  the  beneficent  powers  which  have  lost 
their  sway  in  our  modern  world,  and  of  the  darker  elements 
which  have  taken  iheir  place.  III.  t  representation  of  a 
well-governed  Stale.  IV.  The  worship  of  Mammon  in  hu- 
man society,  and  the  vulgar  hunger  of  the  multitude  for  gold. 
V.  The  collision  of  the  cupidity  of  the  People  with  thai  of 
Ihe  Prince,  followed  by  a  general  conflagration. 

Hartung  considers  that  the  forms  and  forces  of  social  life 
are  directly  presented,  and  finds  a  class  ai  perseni,  not  of 
idem,  behind  each  mask.  Me  seems  10  include  the  elephant 
and  its  attendants  (generally  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Slate)  among  the  social  allegories,  but  sees,  in  Ibe  cnnda- 
»ion,  the  overthrow  of  civil  order. 

Deycks  and  KosClln  reject  Ihe  idea  of  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent allegory  of  Society  and  Government,  The  latter, 
moreover,  gives  a  diflerent  explanation  of  the  final  catastro- 
phe, which  is  quoted  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Kreyssig  says  of  the  scene  ;  "Here  the  poel  introduces 
■hat  singular  masquerade  in  which  the  action  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing scenes  Is  announced  and  allegorically  hinted,  and 
which,  to  the  dispassionate  mind,  if  not  exactly  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  be  comprehended,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  entangled 
and  unrefreshing  portions  of  the  whole  poem.  Here  the  dic- 
tion first  displays  all  those  ostentatious  singularities,  which 
have  brought  the  Second  Part  of  Fausl  into  such  bad  repute 
with  a  part  of  the  reading  world.  Here  the  poet  first  mani- 
fests, in  easy  latitude,  his  known  tendency  to  mysterious, 
symbolic  pranks,  and  loads  the  poem  with  a  multitude  of 
adjuncts  which  seem  to  us  unnecessary  for  the  comptehen- 
Bion  and  proper  eflecl  of  the  whole  — but  rich  material  for 
the  interpreters  who  are  skilled  in  xsthetic  filigree-work," 
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Tlwamid  vndar  vffl  find  tte  Attn  it 
Mdi  ffftt  «f  tte  fiHtfafay  ^T*— '~**TiM,  and  tbift  ihb  cUsf 

CiQBftnion  hM  UIMD  BPOOI  tnO  aCCUMtlBCB   tut  GoctiM 

ONild  not  find,  u  Sdiiller  feared,  a  poetic  lioop  cqiofale  of 
wwhdmg  anch  a  cnmnlathre  maia  of  matwiaL  I  will  only 
add,  thatf  in  toe  ivotea  whidi  mmIoiWp  leNiiiuf  to  toe  aepap 
lata  flMHii  I  hafeupven  pvefeienoD  to  tneain^ptoat  and  moat 
CBiect  iiiteipi  etationf  ^vhidi  ia  alwaya  tibe  aaofe  poetic  and 
hM  aaova  oonaiatant  wMU  ne  lava  oi  Goethaa  ifiind,  aa  nanp 
inaiBa  ni  ma  oincr  wonok 

The  aoena  of  tbe  liaaqaetade  ia  not  in  Itafy,  aa  aonne  anp- 
poa^  bnt  at  tlM  Gefman  Conri^  after  tlM  Kanpfroi^  leUiiu 
from  Ua  ooionation  by  tbe  Popc^  at  Room*    Ifajdniflian  I* 

^DA  fine  CfltfflBan  JUDBSBTOr  VrilO  flBUIBBO  KDia  ^^******M*^- 


17.    Garden-Gibu. 

The  liaaqoerade  ia  properly  opened  by  tlM  Ughlwel,  gay" 
ett,  and  meet  attractive  ekment  of  Sodety, — tlie  yoong, 

unmarried  women.  Goethe  took  the  fioraje  of  Florence 
(not  the  present  race !)  as  types  of  grace,  beauty,  and  that 
art  which  seems  artlessness.  These  qualities  are  the  *' flow- 
ers which  blossom  all  the  year."  Hartung,  in  his  notice  of 
this  passage,  says:  "Every  woman,  who  dresses  herself 
with  taste,  is  an  artist  for  her  own  body/' 

"They"  (the  Garden-Girls)  "represent,  in  contrast  to  the 
foregoing  description  of  the  needs  of  the  Court,  the  simple, 
joyous,  and  enjoying  nature  of  the  race.  The  picturesque 
character  of  the  poetry  and  the  sententious  grace  of  the  ad- 
dress make  this  one  of  the  most  agreeable  groups."^ 
LetUbechtr, 

18.    Olive-Branch,  with  Fruit. 

If  the  allegory  is  consistently  developed,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Olive-Branch,  the  Wreath  of  Ears,  and  the  Fancy- 
Wreath  are  types  of  female  character,  or  of  the  different 
forms  of  attraction  whereby  women  draw  towards  them  the 
complementary  male  characters.  Schnetger,  however,  gives 
a  different  interpretation:    "Joy   and   enjoyment  flourish 
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BDiler  the  sheltering  branch  of  Olive,  the  certBln  wanant  of 
peace.     Under  ib  shadow,  in  the  Garden  of  Life,  Natoce 

creates  Lhe  Golden  Ear  for  the  one  who  desires  the  Beauti- 
ful in  iitiioa  with  the  Useful ;  and  Fancy,  or  Art,  creates  a 
thousand  wieatha  for  the  other,  who  only  takes  delight  in 
gay  and  graceful  forms." 

Goethe's  maziin,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Masquerade, 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Manager,  in  the  "  Prelude  on 
theSuge";  — 

"  Who  ofien  mach.  briagi  MBHtliioi;  unto  nuy." 
T  do  not  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  load  each  detail 
with  all  the  varieties  of  explanation.  The  reader,  in  any 
case,  will  find  himself  infected  by  the  su^estiveness  of  the 
text,  and  thereby  unconsciously  led  to  interpret  the  forms 
according  to  his  own  individual  taste, 

19.     (VhU  OUT  nam  is,  TTuefhriutia. 

The  reference  is  not  to  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  bnt  to 
Theophraatus  of  Lesbos,  bom  B.  C.  390,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  the  successor  of  Aristotle.  Among  his  extant 
works  is  a  "  Natural  History  of  Plants,"  a  translation  of 
which,  by  Sprengel,  was  published  at  Altona,  in  iSaz;  and 
his  name  was  probably  thereby  suggested  to  Goethe. 

The  "  Fancy  Nosegay  "  seems  to  be  designed  as  a  type  of 
the  wilfiil,  artful,  bewildering  power  of  woman,  which  does 
not  attract  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  the  more  surely  fosd- 
nates  a  portion  of  it.  This  version  of  the  mask  is  certainly 
indicaed  by  the  "Challenge,"  which  next  appears,  and 
which  is  one  with  the  "  Rosebuds."  We  are  to  suppose 
that  the  emblematic  rosebuds  which  she  carries  are  tempo- 
rarily concealed,  and  then  suddenly  produced  as  X  contrast. 
eihibitin);  the  superior  charms  of  sweet,  timid,  modest 
maidenhood  over  the  glamour  of  acquired  feminine  art 

Hartung  says  :  "  The  Fancy- Wreath  and  the  Fancy  Nose- 
gay mean  to  unite  Art  and  Poetry,  which  create  a  second 
artificial  nature  within  Nature  :  and  especially  the  latter,  the 
poetic  temperament,  seeks  a  heart  capable  of  recognition 
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and  love.  The  Rosebud,  on  the  oootrary,  does  not  make 
herself  conspicuous  by  show  and  glitter :  she  will  only  open 
her  glowing  bosom  to  the  lucky  finder." 

In  Goethe's  "  Four  Seasons  "  there  is  the  followii^  dia- 
tkh:— 

Thon  to  the  bloooing  maiden  maycst  be  likened,  O  Roedrad  t 
Who  u  the  fiurest  is  teen,  yet  throoi^  her  modeely  fiw 


20.    Gardeners. 

Although  some  commentators  assert  that  the  preceding 
masks  of  flowers  represent  the  attraction  of  appeartmct^  and 
the  fruits  which  are  now  brought  forward  must  therefore 
represent  positive  posustion^  I  prefer  to  stand  by  the  more 
obvious  solution,  and  to  see  in  the  gardeners  only  the  male 
element  of  Society.  In  the  latter,  grace  and  beauty  are  sec- 
ondary qualities ;  the  decision  which  follows  mutual  attrac- 
tion must  not  be  left  to  the  eye  alone ;  the  internal  flavor  of 
character  must  be  tasted.  The  s]>ectacular  arrangement  of 
the  fruits  and  flowers,  under  green,  leafy  arcades,  suggests 
Goethe's  description  of  the  Neapolitan  fruit-shops,  in  his 
Italienische  Reise. 

21.    Mother  and  Daughter. 

Here  the  meaning  is  not  easily  to  l)c  mistaken,  and  the 
critics,  although  some  of  them  have  shown  remarkable  skill 
in  their  efforts  to  attach  some  additional  significance  to  the 
characters,  have  not  been  able  to  escape  the  direct  allusion 
to  scheming  mothers  with  marriageable  daughters.  The 
masks  are  appropriately  introduced  as  a  transition  from  the 
natural,  unpcrverted  attraction  of  the  sexes  in  youth,  which 
is  the  primitive  cause  and  charm  of  Society,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  other  and  disturbing  elements. 

The  game  alluded  to  in  the  third  stanza  {Drifter  Afann), 
I  only  know  by  its  old  English  name  of  "  Hindmost  of 
Three,"  which  may  possibly  be  a  local  designation;  but  it 
will  at  least  indicate  the  game  to  those  who  happen  to  know 
it  under  another  name. 

The  stage  directions,  in  brackets,  following  this  passage^ 
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u  well  as  those  on  page  39,  were  added  b;  Rietner,  under 
Goethe's  direction.     They  thus  appeared  in  the  twelfth  vol- 

nme  of  Goethe's  Complete  Works,  in  1S2S.  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  wete  intenilcd  to  indicate  additional  scenet, 
not  written  at  the  lime.  The  failure,  afterwards,  to  fill  these 
gaps,  was  certainly  not  rorgetfulnesa,  as  Diintzer  charges, 
but  rather  weariness  uid  the  absence  of  fortunate  moods,  on 
(he  part  of  the  octogenarian  poet. 

A  theatrical  atmosphere  uidoubtedly  pervades,  not  only 
this,  but  many  other  scenes  of  the  Second  Part  oiFatat,  and 
ihe  English  reader  who  may  be  not  always  agreeably  con- 
tcious  of  this  circumstance,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
rioethe's  long  management  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  and  bis 
constant  production  of  plays,  masques,  and  vauderilles 
(many  of  them  of  an  "occasional"  character),  led  him  to 
innsider,  while  writing,  the  possible  representation  of  Ihe 
uiama  upon  the  German  stage.  Pnnce  Radiivill  had 
Hlready  composed  music  for  the  First  Part  (in  1814),  and  at 
the  very  time  when  Goethe  was  preparing  the  Carnival  Mas- 
querade fur  publication,  in  tS2S,  Kart  von  Holtei  was  en- 
gaged in  bringing  out  the  First  Pari  as  a  melodrama,  with 
music  by  Eberwein.  Nor  must  we  forget  thai  the  German 
public  had  been  educated  to  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  even  allegorical  representations.  After  Sophocles  had 
been  produced  on  the  Weimar  stage,  and  Schiller  had  re- 
vivca  the  antique  Chorus  in  his  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  Goethe 
not  unreasonably  conjectured  that  the  Second  Fart  of  Famt 
mighi  be  acceptably  represented.  The  attempt  has  not  yet 
been  made ;  but  a  day  may  come  when  it  shall  be  possible. 

n.  Wciotr Cutters.  Pulcinelu.  Pabasitbs. 
The  ruder  ana  less  attractive  —  nay,  frequently  repellent 
—  elements  ofSociaty  are  represented  in  these  three  classes. 
The  interpretation  uf  each  «ill  depend  upon  the  drcum- 
stance,  whether  we  give  them  a  purely  social,  or  also  a  polit- 
ical character.  In  the  former  case,  fne  Wood-Cutter*  are 
typical  of  those  coarse-natured,  bnuqne  ritdlviduals,  *bo 
pride  themselves  on  disregarding  the  sodal  graces  uk,     V> 
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priedet;  te  PdlriMiM  are  tte  oJnaqiiiiwn  idkny 
md  yrifKiBoiigBiB  g  om  Puuum  sn  dncnbod  bjf  nbcif 
immt  If  ^>6  in>  Mhwi  to  gifft  thwit  %  broidcf  i^gjoawcMiotj 
tibo  WoodUGuttcn  an  As  mdo^  mmuMd  AMMtoi^  vpoB 
vhow  laboc  fwts  As  fiiMT  fidxic  of  Sodotf  $  thp  PBldnriH 
■re  tbs  IcNifcn  who  wiinigci  to  livo  wioKMfc  my  viwilB  bmbm 
Ok  soppovty  umI  are  new  Bdwr  nan  vnaa  nay  aooaa  lo  oa 
moat  bovf  i  and  liie  Panaltca  wimaiH  tiba  aaaM»  oal j  vitb  ft 
breadar  fidd  of  actJMi. 

Sona  Unaa  la  tba  addrereoftba  lattar  aigBeakapaaa^ga  ia 
tba  TUid  Satire  of  Juvaaal  i  ^ 

unnv^  WW  nwy  ipwv  •  ■  job  nvip  wwbd^ 
TImm  MMM  a  AbI  «bo  In  teiriVa  t 
Thqr  CMttot  ■oam  lik«  fo««  bat  Ibir  fliB  ciy. 
Qdl  far  a  in,  thnr  wblw  doAas  tlMf  Idk* : 
Bmib  jM  bat  to  ihlvir,  md  A«y  iImIm  ; 

2b  BQIt  BBS  BWVt  li  yOB  CBWIplMB  01  BMtt 

Thtyrab  AT  VBtviwtiaK  fanw^  ndtwBrdMjf  i 


23.    Drunken  Man. 

Goethe's  object,  here,  is  to  represent  sensual  indulgence* 
of  which  intemperance  is  but  one  form.  This  being  the  last 
of  the  masks  which  symbolize  social  classes,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  restricting  the  explanation  to  Society  alone  ; 
since,  if  the  author  had  meant  to  typify  political  classes,  he 
must  have  necessarily  closed  the  group  with  criminals  in- 
stead of  sensualists.  Diintzer,  nevertheless,  insists  that  this 
and  the  three  preceding  masks  represent  "the  slavish  de- 
pendence of  men  upon  external  possessions  *' !  But  Leutbecher 
surpasses  all  other  commentators  in  asserting  that  the  Wood- 
Cutters,  the  Pulcinelli  and  Parasites  typify  "intellectual 
manifestations  and  their  relation  to  each  other,"  while  in  the 
Drunken  Man  he  finds  "  the  struggle  of  the  Real  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  Ideal  "  !  I 

24.     The  Herald  announces  various  Poets. 

From  this  point  to  the  appearance  of  the  Graces,  we  haye 
the  skeleton  of  an  unwritten  scene,  the  character  of  which 
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nuy  paitly  be  coajectnred  from  Goethe's  < 
ermann.  The  vuiout  claMe*  of  poet*  whom  he  wetsx  to  rep- 
resent, and  the  jealousy  of  the  cliques  with  which  they  were 
associated  (unl(«tunate1y  a  characteristic  of  Gennan  literary 
Ji«  at  the  present  day),  may  readily  be  guessed.  Although 
no  one  allows  the  others  to  speak,  the  Satirist  lucceeds  in 
declaring  thai  his  delight  is  in  uttering  what  do  one  Ukcs  to 
hear.  Under  the  title  of  "  Night  and  Churchyard  Poets  " 
(he  author  may  have  hinted  at  Matthision  and  Salis,  and  the 
earlier  lyrics  of  Lcnau.  The  allusion  to  the  vampire  we  are 
able  definitely  to  trace.  Early  in  1837,  Merimfo  published  hi* 
La  Gutla :  Poisus  Illyriguts,  of  which  Goethe  wrote  :  "  The 
poet,  as  a  genuine  Romanticist,  calls  up  the  ghostliest  fonni : 
even  his  localities  create  a  dread.  Churches  by  night,  grave- 
yards, crosS'Foads,  hennita'  huts,  rocks  and  ravines  uncannily 
surround  the  reader,  and  then  appear  the  newly  dead,  threat- 
ening and  terrilying,  alluring  and  beckoning  as  shape*  or 
flames,  and  the  most  horrid  vampirism,  with  all  its  concomi- 
tants." 

The  new  Romantic  school  in  France,  and  especially  its 
leader,  Victor  Hugo,  aroused  Goethe's  keenest  wrath.  He 
called  NflTf  Dami  de  Paris  "  an  abominable  book  !  "  and 
thus  expressed  himself  to  ENikcrmann  ;  "  In  place  of  the 
beautiful  substance  of  the  Gredan  mythology  we  have  devils, 
witch-hags,  and  vampires,  and  the  noble  heroes  of  the  early 
time  must  give  way  to  swindlers  and  galley-slaves.  Such 
things  ate  piqtiant !  They  produce  an  effect  I  But  after  the 
public  has  once  eaten  of  (his  strongly  peppered  dish,  and  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  (astc,  i";  «ill  demand  more  and 
stronger  ingredients."  tierein  is  an  explanation  of  (he  refer* 
cnce  to  the  Grecian  Mythology,  "  which,  even  in  modem 
masks,  loses  neither  its  charaaer  nor  its  power  to  charm." 

25.   The  g  races. 
Here  the  masks  represent  social  qualities  and  forces,  not 
varieties  of  individual  character.     In  the  Graces  we  see  giv- 
ing, receiving,  and  tbanlung  or  acknowledging,  not  in  the  nar- 
lower  sense  of  an  act,  but  as  symbolical  of  the  intercourse  of 
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men*  ^  the  cominmlgioop  of  odo  nstora  to  >iw>tn€r»  omi 
preisionB  oeswipea ana FBoafcat  cno reoprocu tPt^"^*^^ 
ofciiaracter. 

Acoording  to  Holodi  the  Gnoetnen  A^aii,  EufiLiuijmb 
and  Thalia.  In  place  of  the  latter  Goethe  anbMitatBd  He- 
Csemooe  (one  of  the  two  Graces  revered  by  the  Athcniana)^ 
perhapa  lor  the  reason  that  the  name  of  Thalia  ia  better 
known  aa  that  of  a  Mose. 

a6.    The  Paxca. 

Aa  In  the  Graces  we  have  the  activity  of  beneficent  nodal 
qualities,  so  now*  in  the  Faroe,  we  find  those  fiiroes  of  order, 
restraint,  and  control,  without  which  there  coold  be  no  per- 
manence in  human  intercoanet  Hartnng  cooaidere  that  they 
represent  the  "  necessities  "  to  which  Life  most  sabmit,  and 
DilntrercaUa  them  the  embodiment  of  ''moral  Hmitarions** 
—  bat  these  are  simply  difierent  forms  of  the  same  aolntion. 

Goethe  has  purposely  changed  the  parts  of  Atropos  and 
Clotho.  The  former  carefully  spins  a  soft  and  even  thread, 
warning  the  maskers  that  it  must  not  be  stretched  too  &r, 
even  in  enjoyment.  Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  Fates,  an- 
nounces that  the  shears  have  been  given  to  her,  because 
Atropos  prolonged  useless  lives  and  clipped  the  threads  of 
the  young  and  hopeful,  and  she,  therefore,  thrusts  the  shears 
into  the  sheath,  in  order  to  make  no  similar  mistakes.  I 
confess  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  exact  significance  of  this 
action.  Some  find  in  it  a  hint  that  the  ancient  gloomy,  inex- 
orable idea  of  Fate  is  banished  from  modem  society  ;  others 
that  the  needful  moderation  and  self-control  will  make  the 
threatening  shears  unnecessary. 

The  task  of  Lachesis  is  evidently  to  arrange  and  twist  to- 
gether the  separate  threads  into  an  even,  ordered  chain,  — 
a  symbol  which  requires  no  further  explanation. 

27.     They  are  The  Furies. 

Here  we  have  the  activity  of  evil  forces  in  society.  Goethe 
changes  the  Erinnys  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  represented  as 
fierce,  baleful  figures,  with  snakes  and  torches  in  their  handa^ 
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into  lair,  young,  wheedling  creatuies,  seemingljr  harmless  as 
doves.  His  design  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  llie 
unresting  Alecto  of  modem  society  is  the  insinuation  tbat 
breeds  mistrust,  the  slander  that  wears  an  innocent  lace,  the 
power  that  in  a  thousand  ways  thrusts  itself  between  ap- 
proaching hearts  and  drives  ihem  apart.  Megzra  typi6ea 
the  alienation  which  arises  from  selfish  whims,  from  indif- 
ference or  satiety  ;  and  Tisiphone  alone,  the  avenging  Fury, 
remains  true  to  her  ancient  name  and  office. 

18.     AhJ  hire  Asmodi  as  my/ollmeer  Uad. 

Asmodi  (or  Aihmrdai),  the  Destroyer,  was  an  evil  demon 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  Jew- 
ish tradition  reports  that  he  once  drove  Solomon  from  his 
kingdom.  Since,  in  (he  Booii  of  Tobias,  he  kills  in  succes- 
sion the  seven  husbands  of  Sara,  he  has  been  credited  with  a 
special  enmity  to  married  happiness.  In  this  quality  he  ap- 
pears as  the  follower  of  Megxra.  As  "Asmodeus"  we  find 
him  in  Wieland's  Oberon.  and  the  Diabli  Boiltux  of  Lesage, 
through  which  he  is  almost  as  widely  known  as  Mephiitoph- 
eles. 

39.     Yeusa  a  meunlain  f  resting  Ihrimgh  lie  tkmng. 

The  Herald's  expression ;  "  For  that  which  comes  is  not 
to  you  allied,"  seems  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  allegory  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who 
attach  a  political  meaning  to  the  coming  masks,  rather  than 
with  those  who  would  include  the  latter  in  the  representa- 
tion of  society.  The  former  interpretation  is  certainly  the 
more  simple  and  complete.  The  elephant  is  Civil  Govern- 
ment, or  The  Stale,  as  another  form  of  organized  human 
life.  He  is  guided  by  Prudence,  while  on  either  hand  walk 
Fear  and  Hope,  in  fetters.  Fear,  who  shrinks  from  every 
'indertaking.  and  Hope,  who  would  undertake  all  things 
without  considering  results,  are,  as  Prudence  declares,  "two 
of  the  greatest  of  human  foes."  They  thus  represent  the 
political  elements  of  blind  conservatism  and  reckless  passion 
for  change.  In  an  ordered  and  intelligent  State  both  these 
forces  arc  chained.  Prudence  guides  the  colossal  organism. 
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and  the  Godden  of  all  nctorioos  acdve  ibroet  siti  aloft  on 
her  throne.  Each  change  in  the  coime  of  the  alkgory,  the 
reader  will  obaerve,  comnienoes  with  the  bright  and  attrao- 
tire  aspecta  of  life  and  then  adTancea  to  the  oppoaite. 

Eckennann  reporta  a  conTeiaation  which  he  had  with 
Goethe  in  December,  1829,  concerning  thia  aoene :  **  We 
apoke  of  the  Carnival  Masquerade,  and  how  fer  it  would  be 
poaaible  to  repreaent  it  on  the  atage.  'It  would  atill  be 
aomething  more,'  aaid  I, '  than  the  market  in  Niq>lea.' 

" '  It  would  require  an  immense  theatre,'  remarked  Goethet 
'  and  is  hardly  conceivable.' 

" '  I  hope  to  Hve  to  see  it,*  was  my  anawer.  '  I  ahall  take 
espedal  delight  in  the  dephant,  guided  by  Prudence,  with 
Victory  above,  and  Fear  and  Hope  in  diains  at  the  sideaL 
Really,  there  can  acaroely  be  a  better  allegory.' 

<*'  It  would  not  be  the  first  elephant  on  the  stage,'  said 
Goethe.  'One  in  Paris  plays  a  complete  part  He  belongs 
to  a  political  party,  and  takes  the  crown  from  the  King  to 
set  it  on  his  rivaPs  head So  you  see  that  in  our  Car- 
nival, we  could  depend  on  the  elephant.  But  the  whole  is 
much  too  great,  and  would  require  a  manager,  such  as  is  not 
easily  found.' " 

The  addresses  put  into  the  mouths  of  Fear,  Hope,  and 
Prudence  have  less  point  and  importance  than  any  others  in 
the  Masquerade. 

30.    Zoilo-Thersites. 

Goethe  takes  Thersites  from  the  Iliads  and  unites  him  to 
the  Thracian  barrator,  Zo'ilus,  who,  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ,  became  so  renowned  by  his  venomous  abuse  of 
Plato,  Isocrates,  and  especially  Homer,  that  his  name  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  vulgar,  malicious  scolds.  The 
two  characters,  combined,  represent  the  class  of  political 
slanderers,  defamers  of  all  good  works,  pessimists  in  the 
most  offensive  sense.  The  characteristics  of  this  class  are 
exhibited  in  still  stronger  and  more  repulsive  forms,  when 
Zoilo-Thersites  is  changed  into  the  Adder  and  Bat  by  the 
magic  wand  of  the  Herald. 


The  "  Hnnnun  of  the  Crowd  "  are  here  introduced,  m  in 
Scene  II.,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Chorus,  and  asiUl  in  de- 
scribing the  action. 

31.    Black  lightning  ef  tht  lyes,  tkt  dark  lotit  glmaing. 
The  costume  of  the  Bo;  Charioteer,  oi  described  bj  the 
Herald,  ii  that  of  the  Apollo  Husagetes.     It  ii  the  lame 
which  Schlegel  gives  to  Arion,  in  his  well-known  ballad :  — 
"  Hs  bidet  hi*  limtB  of  loreliut  DuniM 
In  gold  Knd  purple  mndrou*  hxi\ 
Enn  Id  hi*  fact  Uk  fold  on  fold, 

Hii  um>  ricb  fuldcn  bnccliti  d*ck, 
Aod  roimd  hii  brow,  lod  cbeclu,  and  occk. 
In  IngiaiKe  float!  Ibe  leif-CTOwned  hair" 

D.  F.  Mat-CarOtyi  Timlmtlm. 

Tlie  appropriateness  of  this  costume  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing note. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  "a four-horse  chariot,"  because,  in 
the  original  text,  it  is  thrice  spoken  of  as  a  Vitr^spann, — 
"  a  team  of  four,"  —  and  the  Boy  Charioteer  uses  the  word 
"  steeds  "  (RosaY  Diintier  and  some  other  German  writers 
consider  that  the  chariot  is  drawn  by  dragons,  although  the 
latter  are  specially  mentioned  as  guardians  of  the  treasure- 
chests.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance :  1  give  the 
original  words,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  take  his  choice. 

31,    I  am  Profusion,  I  am  Pociyt 
Eckermann,  in  1829,  reports;   "We  then  talked  of  the 
Boy  Charioteer. 

" '  That  Faust  is  concealed  under  the  mask  of  Plutus,  and 
Mephistopheles  under  that  of  Avarice,'  Goethe  remarked, 
'  you  will  have  already  perceived )  but  who  is  the  Boy  Cbar- 

"  I  hesitated,  and  could  not  immediately  answer. 
"'II  is  Euphorion,'  said  Goethe. 
" '  Bui  how  can  he  appear  in  the  Carnival  here,'  I  asked, 
'when  he  is  not  bom  until  the  third  actl* 
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«««Eiipliorioii/  replied  Goetiw,  *  it  not  a  hanum  but  «b 
■Uegoiical  bdng.  In  him  it  portoniiled  Poetiy,  iriiidi  it 
bonnd  neither  to  time*  plmce,  nor  perKXu  The  tune  qiiiit^ 
who  afterwardt  chootet  to  be  Euphorion,  tppetrt  here  at 
tiw  Boy  Charioteer,  and  it  to  far  Hke  a  tpectre  tiiat  he  cam 
be  pretent  emywliere  and  at  aU  tnnmt 

The  epitode  of  Plotnt  and  the  Boj  Cliarioleer  it  a  doable 
allegoinr*  'I^  fi**^  uid  mott  direct  interpretation  it  that 
wliich  bdongt  to  the  chamcteri  at  a  portion  of  tiw  matqner- 
ade.  Tlie  Boy  it  not  only  Poetryt  but  the  poetic  element 
at  it  it  manifetted  in  all  Art ;  and  ne  mty  therefore  tay  that 
he  repretentt  the  highett  intellectnal  pottwiont,  at  Plntot 
lepretentt  material  pottettiont.  Fortlier  on»  ne  thaD  aee 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  gifta  of  both  are  reodfed  fay  tibe 
mnldttide. 

33.    Amd  m^  gjkm  whai  gsUim  ffmm». 

Although  Poetry  end  Proforion  are  one,  and  the  Poet 

(Artist)  is  rich  in  proportion  as  he  spends  his  own  best 
goods  —  although  Art  and  Taste  esteem  themselves  wealth- 
ier than  Wealth  itself,  since  they  bestow  all  which  the  latter 
can  never  of  itself  possess  —  nothing  is  less  appredated  by 
the  mass  of  mankind  than  the  gifts  which  they  freely  scatter. 
Pearls  become  beetles,  and  jewels  butterflies,  and  even  the 
vision  of  the  courtly  Herald  (possibly  a  type  of  the  wholly 
artificial  society  of  Courts)  sees  nothing  beyond  the  external 
appearance. 

The  **  flamelets  "  which  the  Boy  also  scatters,  and  which 
he  afterwards  describes  as  leaping  back  and  forth  among  the 
crowd  of  masks,  lingering  awhile  on  one  head,  d3ring  oat  in- 
stantly  on  others,  and  very  seldom  rekindled  into  a  tempo- 
rary brilliancy,  need  not,  now,  be  further  interpreted  to  the 
reader. 

34.     Thy  brow  when  laurels  decorate^ 

Have  I  not  them  with  hand  and  fancy  braided? 

The  appeal  of  the  Boy  Charioteer  to  Plutus  brings  us  to 
the  second  and  more  carefully  concealed  allegory,  which  lies 
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beneath  the  first,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  guessed 
by  the  German  commentalors.  The  only  special  reason 
why  Fauat  appears  in  ihe  mask  of  Plulus  is  the  pan  which 
Mephistophelca  arranges  for  him  (o  play  at  the  Emperor's 
Court  —  to  assist  in  restoring  the  shattered  financea  of  the 
realm  by  a  scheme  of  paper-money  based  on  buried  treasure. 
At  this  point,  and  hence  to  the  close  of  the  Carnival  Mas- 
querade, a  thread  taken  from  the  regular  course  of  the 
drama  is  also  introduced,  and  lightly  woven  into  the  alle- 
gory. There  is  no  difficulty  in  following  both,  and  we 
might,  if  it  were  really  necessary,  be  satisfied  without  look- 
ing further ;  but  Ihe  conversation  between  Plutus  and  (he 
Boy  Charioteer,  on  pages  41  and  44,  provokingly  hints  of  an 
additional  meaning.  When  Plutus  says  "soul  of  my  soul 
art  thou ! "  it  is  certainly  not  Wealth  speaking  to  Art : 
when  the  Boy  Charioteer  says  "as  my  next  of  kindred,  do  I 
love  thee ! "  it  is  certainly  not  Art  speaking  to  Wealth. 

The  Chancellor  von  Mill Icr,  in  his  work:  "Goethe  as  a 
Man. of  Action,"  was  the  first  and  only  one  to  discover  the 
key  to  these  expressions.  The  noble  and  intimate  relation 
which  for  tilty  years  existed  between  the  Grand  Duke  Karl 
August  and  Goethe  —  the  Ruler  and  the  Poet  —  is  here  most 
dclicatL'ly  and  feelingly  drawn.  The  manner  in  which  Ihe 
Crand  Duke  assisted  Goethe  in  his  flight  into  Italy  ;  Ihe  care 
with  which  he  watched  lest  the  duties  of  his  office  should 
interfere  with  his  poetic  and  scientific  activity;  the  beautiful 
renown  given  by  the  laltcr  in  return  for  this  freedom,  —  are 
all  indicated  in  a  few  lines.  When  the  Herald  first  describes 
Plulus,  it  is  neither  Faust  nor  Wealth  whom  we  see,  but 
Karl  August  as  Goethe  saw  him  :  — 


The  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  the  Grand  Duke 
so  thoroughly  justifies  this  interpretation,  that  1  do  not  see 
bow  it  can  be  avoided.    The  strong  impression  which  1  have 


fceahed  ficB  K  cK<Ail  rtody  cT  Ae  AbM  (Act  HL).  IhM 
BqlMriaM  h  BDt  nallr  Bjna,  bat  Goethz  Umm^im  Ma 
>Miltr  artWjK  ii  )art»Bd  by  Gocthrt  deci«tfo»  llwt  tfae 
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.■10  to  (oradih  the  Mmplgit  nd  nnt  vtlwctn^  ■oJumb  of 
tha  BKMt  pwptodng  pank  wfakb tba Sceoodhrt  caslaiM 
—  ■'— T****!  bccaoM  in  the  fflnMndou  wUd  ••vpon  it  «• 
dnwn  &MB  Goetba's  life  and  poctiad  datelapMent,  aad 


It  ii  FfOfMr  to  maka 
vridenMhbmiahed.    The  addilleMi  TCUona  whkh  I  aWI 
•Ar  to  Ae  coaridandon  of  tha  readtr  will  be  glvaB  whM 


35.  Tibtf  Avaritia  vxu  my  namt. 
Mephutopheles,  true  to  hii  character  of  Negation,  weais 
the  maik  of  Avarice,  which  is  ibe  opposite  of  active  and 
ottentatiouBly  exhibited  wealth.  Hii  address  to  the  women 
is  soggesled  by  the  difference  of  gender  between  the  andent 
Latin  word,  avaritia,  which  is  feminine,  and  the  German,  dtr 
Cm,  which  is  masculine.  The  Women  are  pcrhqn  intro- 
duced here,  instead  of  the  former  mixed  crowd,  because  ava- 
rice is  more  repulsive  to  their  nature  and  habid  than  to 
those  of  the  men. 


With  the  departure 
given  to  Plutus  ceaaei 
When  he  opens  Che 
Cude,  contrasted  with 
gifts,  explains  itself 
beetles  in  their  hands 
heads,  flickered  and  v 
which  the  Herald  dec) 


l/keu  Ilu3  peofU  from  tkefiildl 
:  of  Euphorion,  the  additioikal  d 
I,  and  be  is  simply  the  type  of  Wealth. 
treasure-cheat,  the  action  of  the  multi- 
their  reception  of  the  Boy  Charioteer's 
The  intellectual  wealth  turned  into 
the  tongues  of  flame,  cast  upon  tb«r 
:nt  ont ;  but  now  tlie  show  of  riches, 
ires  to  be  a  cheat,  a  joke  of  CamivaL 
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ocdtea  tbem  to  \  tnaddcning  ezhibitioii  of  greed.  The  ac- 
tion of  Plutus,  in  driving  back  the  crowd  with  his  buming 
wand,  appears  to  symboliie  the  usual  tennination  of  those 
popular  excitements  which  have  wealth  for  their  object, — 
such  golden  bubbles,  for  instance,  at  the  His9issip[H  Kheme 
of  Law,  the  railway  mania  in  England,  petroleum  in  America, 
etc  The  fiirf  for  audden  eniichment  is  followed  bjr  a  gen- 
eral Bcorching. 

37.  fVhatvnillhtltaH/oeldfft 
Ttie  predominance  of  a  coarse,  material  greed  of  gain  in 
the  people  brings  after  it  a  general  demoralization,  the  em- 
bodiment of  which  in  a  palpable  form  is  appropriately  given 
to  Mephislopbele».  He  takes  the  gold  and  kneads  it  into 
shapes,  the  character  of  which  is  so  evident  that  the;  need 
not  be  described,  and  which  express  the  natural  consequences 
of  wealth  without  culture  and  refinement.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, as  many  commentators  have  surmised,  that  Goethe  had 
in  view  the  condition  of  France  under  Lonis  XV.  and  XVI. 
Diintier  says ;  "  He  shows  us  bow,  in  a  period  of  material 
prosperity,  the  passion  for  wealth  and  indulgence  increases, 
until  it  leads  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  shameless 
immorality." 

38.  T^y  knew  net  vihitktraiard  Ihty  're  wending, 
Btcause  tkgy  have  not  leeked  ahead. 
We  now  reach  the  last  group  of  the  Carnival  masks,  and 
the  closing  scene  of  the  allegory.  The  commentators  (with 
the  exception  of  Kostlin  and  Kreyssig)  are  agreed  that  it 
represents  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  a  State,  and  they 
differ  only  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  details.  The 
"savage  hosts"  are  the  masses  of  ignorant  people,  whose 
ruder  qualities  are  presently  typified  under  the  forms  of 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Gnomes.  Since  they  lack  that  foresight 
which  comes  of  intelligence  and  wider  experience,  they  drift 
into  Revolution  without  knowing  whitherward  they  are  wend- 
ing. Schnetger  thinks  (he  Emperor  takes  the  mask  of  Fan 
Ithe   All),   in  the  sense  in  which  LonU  XIV.  declared: 
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«'L'Etat»c'eit  moil"  Hartnng  imlrti  that  the  Uiie  " Nl 
well  I  know  what  eveiy  one  doea  not"  lefera  to  Freo-lCa- 
aonrj  and  Ha  anppoaed  connectkxi  with  the  Firencfa  Revoln- 
tionl  Diintaer  conaiden  that  the  Rnler  and  hia  Court  an 
reapooaible  lor  the  cataatrophe  (a  view  which  aeema  to  bo 
justified  hf  Goethe'a  esEpretaiona,  quoted  in  Note  7},  whilo 
othera  aaiert  that  it  ia  brought  on  bf  the  tUnt  of  tiw  people 
for  gcM  and  their  sobtequent  demoraliiation. 

There  la  one  objection  to  this  interpretationt  which  I  give 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  The  Fauna,  Satyn,  Nympha»  and 
Gnomea  are  the  attendanta  of  Pan  (the  Emperor),  and  didr 
parte  are  pbijred — aa  the  cataatrophe  abowa  na— fay  the 
penonagea  of  the  Court  Kreyaaig  aaya:  "They  atorm 
warda  like  a  aavage  boat,  the  Emperor  aa  Pan,  hia 
aa  Gnomea  and  Fauna,  coUectiYely  the  repieaentativea  oC 
rude  natural  foroea  and  deairea,  in  contraat  to  the  qMriknal- 
ited,  Olympian  forma  of  light,  and  when  they  raahly  approach 
the  fire  and  spirit  fountain  of  Plutus,  after  their  first,  amaaed 
admiration,  they  are  properly  tormented  by  the  magic  glow, 
although  meanwhile  only  in  sport.  The  part  they  play  is 
more  distinguished  and  externally  stately,  but  not  much 
more  dignified  than  that  of  the  holiday  carousers  whom 
Mephistopheles  so  tricked  in  Auerbach^s  Cellar." 

39.    Gnomes. 

Diintzer  asserts  that  the  Fauns  represent  unrestricted  in- 
dulgence in  all  forms  of  sensual  api>etite ;  the  Satyrs  the 
arrogant  will  of  a  Ruler  who  looks  down  upon  and  despises 
the  i>eople  ;  the  Gnomes  the  unbounded  greed  of  power  and 
wealth ;  and  the  Giants  the  stupid  and  stubborn  nature  of 
those  counsellors  who  surround  the  throne  and  endeavor  to 
crush  every  movement  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
people.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  of  the  more  particular 
elucidations  of  the  scene  seems  to  me  infallible.  According' 
to  Hartung,  the  Fauns  are  peasants  (Bauem),  and  the  Sa- 
tyrs demagogues.  The  field  of  conjecture,  here,  is  still  o|ien 
to  whoever  wishes  to  enter  it ;  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
decide  whether  the  masks  represent  classes  or  qualities. 
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The  Gnomes  are  the  only  ones  who  have  something  more 
than  an  allegorical  part  to  ptay.  They  are  evidently  intro- 
duced as  the  guardians  of  buried  treasure,  in  connection  with 
the  financial  scheme  of  Mephistopheles.  This  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed, when  their  Deputation  approaches  Pan  and  an- 
nounces the  new  and  wonderful  fountain  of  wealth,  the  spell 
of  which  must  be  broken  by  him.  The  Chancellor  refers  to 
this  episode  in  the  following  scene  (page  58),  wheo  he  as- 
sures the  Emperor  that  the  latter  actually  signed  the  man- 
date authorizing  the  issue  of  paper-money. 

The  greeting  "Cluck  auf."  (which  I  have  translated 
"Good  cheer!"  though  it  may  also  be  rendered  "  Luck  to 
you  1 ")  is  in  use  among  the  miners,  everywhere  throughout 
Germany.  It  appears  to  be  exclusively  an  undei^ound  hail, 
and  therefore  appropriate  to  the  Gnomes. 

The  Giants,  as  they  are  here  described,  naked,  with  an 
uprooted  fii-tiee  in  the  hand,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  more  than  one  princely  house  in  North  Germany. 
They  are  called  Waldmiinntr  (Men  of  the  Woods)  by  the 
.  people,  and  are  supposed,  by  some  arch^ologists,  to  be  lin- 
eal descendants  of  the  Grecian  Fauns. 

40.     At  midday  ileepitig,  <ftr  his  hrvai. 

"  The  foliage  of  these  oaks  and  beeches  is  impenetrable 
to  the  strongest  sunshine  :  I  like  to  sit  here  after  dinner  on 
warm  summer  days,  when  on  yonder  meadows  and  on  the 
park  all  around  there  reigns  such  a  silence,  that  the  ancients 
would  have  said  of  it :  '  Pan  sleeps.'  "  —  Coitht  to  Etktr- 
manti,  lSz4- 

"  The  hour  of  I'an  now  fell  upon  me,  as  always  upon  ray 
journeys.  I  should  like  to  know  whence  it  derives  such  ^ 
power.  According  to  my  view,  it  lasts  from  eleven  or  twelve 
until  one  o'clock ;  therefore  the  Greeks  believe  in  Pan's 
hour,  (he  people  and  also  the  Russians  in  an  hour  of  day, 
when  the  spirits  arc  active.  The  birds  ate  silent  at  this 
lime !  men  sleep  beside  their  implements.  In  all  nature 
there  is  something  secret,  even  uncanny,  as  if  the  Dreams 
were  creeping  around  the  noonday  sleepers.    Near  at  hand 
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■csTcely  hannoniiet  with  ut  allegorical  repreKntation  of  Ua 
omi  overtttfo* ;  and  there  are  various  details  —  anch  at  the 
Dwarfs  (Gnomes)  being  the  conductor  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  fount  of  fire,  Che  Herald  holding  the  wand  which  Fluttw 
afterwards  uses  to  qoench  the  flame  —  to  which  we  cjumot 
easily  give  a  political  symbolism. 

I  have  quoted  Kreyssig's  view  [Note  38),  and  here  add 
that  of  Kbatlin :  "  When  Pan,  or  the  Emperor,  aniTes  with 
his  suite,  a  deputation  of  the  Gnomes,  the  spirits  of  the  met- 
als, advances  and  conducts  him  Co  the  flowing  gold  in  the 
cheat  of  Plutus,  which  they  have  just  discovered.  The  chief 
object  of  the  Carnival  Masquerade  is  therewith  fulfilled  ;  the 
Emperor  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  !ord  of  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  metals  hidden  in  the  earth.  Then  the  whole,  since 
it  is  only  illusion  and  pleasantry,  apparently  teTininates  terri- 
bly  not  the  Revolution,  as  Diintier's  gloomy  interpre- 
tation asserts,  but,  as  it  is  immediately  afterwards  styled,  a 
cheerful  "jugglery  of  flame,"  which  terrifies  only  to  banter, 
and  also  serves,  through  the  seeming  terror  and  the  speedy 
quelling  of  the  conflagration,  to  show  the  magic  ait  of  Fautt 
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in  its  entire  gloiy.  At  the  moit,  ibeic  is  herein  a  hint  that 
wealth  may  result  in  damage,  and  that  all  materiil  splendor 
is  threatened  with  the  danger  of  annihilation." 

It  is  possible  that  the  scene  may  be  a  phantasmagoric  pic- 
ture of  the  consequences  of  the  new  financial  scheme,  which 
the  Emperor  has  just  (unconsciously]  authoiizcd.  Most  of 
the  Gennan  commentators,  however,  accept  the  theory  of 
"  Revolution."  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  to  prevent  us  from 
applying  both  solutions  at  the  tame  time- 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  burning  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  surrounding  masks  was  suggested  by  the  terrible  confla- 
gration which  occurred  at  the  ball  given  by  Prince  Schwar- 
lenberg  to  Napoleon,  at  Paris,  in  iSlo.  But  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  Goethe  remembered  the  following  passage  from 
Gottfried's  Ckroiai,  which  he  must  have  read  as  a  boy : 
"  About  two  years  afterwards  (1394],  when  things  were  a  lit- 
tle better  for  the  King  (Charles  VI.  of  France),  divers  lords 
sought  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  to  which  end,  on  Caroli  day  in 
January,  they  arranged  ■  masque  and  disguised  six  of  them- 
selves in  the  likeness  of  Satyrs  or  wild  men.  The  garment 
which  they  had  00  was  tight,  lying  close  upon  the  body, 
thereto  smeared  with  pilch  or  tar,  whereon  tow  hung  like 
as  hair,  that  so  ihey  appeared  rough  and  savage.  Tliis 
pleased  the  King  so  well  thai  be  was  (ain  to  be  the  seventh, 
and  in  like  form.  Now  it  was  at  night,  and  they  must  use 
torches,  because  this  dance  was  begun  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies.  The  King  came  thus  disguised  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Berry,  and,  to  her  thinking,  made  himself  all  loo  silly  and  rude, 
wherefore  she  held  him  fast  and  let  him  not  go  till  she  should 
find  who  he  was.  But  as  be  did  not  disclose  himself,  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  beholding  the  dance,  look  a  torch 
from  the  hand  of  a  servant,  and  lighted  under  the  King's 
face,  whence  caught  the  pitch  on  the  fool's-gatmeni,  and  ihe 
King  began  to  burn.  Now  when  the  others  saw  such,  forgot 
they  their  garments,  ran  thither,  and  would  quench  the  King's 
blaze  ;  but  they  were  in  like  guise  caught  by  the  flame,  and 
because  every  one  hurried  to  the  King,  four  of  those  French 
gentlemen  were  burned  so  miserably  that  they  thereupon 
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died.  Truly  the  King  wis  preserved,  and  no  particnUr  in* 
jury  to  his  body,  but  because  of  the  fright  and  the  great  out- 
cry he  fell  again  into  his  former  madness.'' 

42.    So  hear  and  see  the  fortMne-fieigkUd  leaf. 

Carnival  and  Allegory  close  together,  and  with  this  scene 
we  return  to  Faust,  and  his  experiences  at  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Emperor's  de- 
scription  of  what  he  saw  in  the  realm  of  fire  does  not  at  all 
harmonize  with  the  Revolutionary  solution,  whence  Diintaer, 
who  holds  &st  to  the  latter,  is  obliged  to  surmise  that  Goethe 
must  have  forgotten  the  close  of  the  foregoing  scene  when 
he  wrote  the  commencement  of  this !  I  should  much  prefer 
to  believe  that  Goethe  allowed  one  part  of  his  duplicate  alle- 
gory  to  drop  (its  purpose  having  been  fulfilled),  and  here 
introduces  the  Emperor's  vision  as  a  further  explanation  of 
the  other  part, — a  deceptive  picture  of  the  additional  splen- 
dor and  homage  which  shall  follow  the  new  financial  scheme. 
Mephistopheles  falls  ironically  into  the  same  strain,  and 
scoffs  while  he  seems  adroitly  to  flatter. 

The  paper-money  device  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
history  of  John  Law's  operations  in  Paris,  under  the  Orleans 
Regency,  —  from  1716  to  1720.  It  is  also  likely  that  Goethe 
remembered  a  passage  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst 
("On  the  Use  of  Riches  ")  :  — 

"  Blest  paper-credit  1  last  and  best  supply  1 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly  t 
Gold  imp'd  by  thee,  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ; 
A  single  leaf  shall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore  ; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes  as  the  winds  shall  blow ; 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 
And  silent  sells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen." 

Eckermann  writes,  December  27,  1829 :  "  After  dinner, 
to-day,  Goethe  read  to  me  the  paper-money  scene. 

"'You  will  remember,'  said  he,  'that  at  the  Imperial 
Council  the  burden  of  the  song  is  that  money  is  lacking,  and 
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Mephistopbeles  promua  to  fumiih  it.  This  subject  nuu 
through  the  Masquerade,  wherein  Mepbistopheles  so  man- 
ages ihat  ibe  Empeior,  in  the  mask  of  the  great  Fan,  signs 
a  paper,  which,  receiving  the  value  of  monej  from  his  sig- 
nature, is  then  a  (housatid-lbld  copied  and  drculaced.  Now 
in  this  new  scene  the  circumstance  is  discussed  before  the 
Emperor,  who  does  not  yet  know  what  he  has  done.  The 
Treasure!  hands  ovet  the  bank-notes,  and  explains  the 
tiansaction.  The  Emperor,  at  first  angry,  but  after  a  closer 
comprehension  of  bis  gain  delighted,  bestows  the  new  paper- 
money  lavishly  upon  the  circle  around  him,  and  finally,  in 
leaving,  drops  several  thousand  crowns,  which  the  bx  Fool 
gathers  ti^eiher  and  then  hastens  at  once  to  change  from 
paper  into  real  estate.' 

"  Scarcely  had  the  scene  been  read  and  Bome  remarks  con- 
cerning it  been  exchanged,  when  Goethe's  son  came  down 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  He  spoke  of  Cooper's  last 
romance,  which  he  had  just  read,  and  which  he  very  intelli- 
gently discussed.  We  made  no  reference  to  the  scene  which 
had  been  read,  but  he  began,  of  his  own  accord,  Co  talk  of 
Che  Prussian  treasury -notes,  and  that  they  were  taken  at 
more  than  their  actual  value.  While  the  young  Goethe  thus 
spuke,  I  looked  at  the  lather  with  a  smile  which  he  answered, 
and  we  thereby  showed  that  we  both  felt  the  seasonable 
character  of  the  scene." 

Soret  reports,  in  1830 :  "  Goethe  mentioned  his  want  of 
faith  in  paper-money,  and  gave  reasons  based  on  his  own 
experience.  As  another  evidence  he  related  to  us  an  anec- 
dote of  Grimm,  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when 
the  latter,  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  Paris,  returned  to  Ger- 
many and  was  living  in  Gotha-"  Goeihe  then  described  how 
Grimm,  one  day  at  dinner,  had  exhibited  his  lace  sleeve- 
ruffles,  declaring  that  no  king  in  Europe  possessed  SO  costly 
a  pair.  The  others  estimated  their  value  at  from  one  to 
two  hundred  louis  d'or ;  whereupon  he  laughed  and  said : 
"  I  actually  paid  350,000  francs  for  them,  and  was  lucky  to 
get  that  much  for  my  atsignaU,  which,  the  next  day,  were 
not  worth  a  l>rChin|l." 
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The  purpose  of  the  scene,  as  a  part  of  the  plot,  is  to  pro- 
cure Faust  a  position  at  the  Imperial  Court.  The  character 
of  its  satire  is  drawn  from  subjective  sources,  and  hence  — 
since  all  successful  satire  must  have  a  basis  of  generally  evi- 
dent truth  —  is  only  partially  effective. 

43.     Tliey  house  within  their  special  Hades, 

Goethe  now  returns  to  the  original  Faust-legend  {vide  Ap- 
pendix I.,  First  Part)  in  giving  Faust  the  task  of  invoking 
the  shades  of  Paris  and  Helena.  In  the  legend,  however, 
Mephistopheles  voluntarily  produces  Helena  as  a  succuboy 
to  be  the  spouse  of  Faust :  here  he  remains  true  to  his 
Gothic  character  and  his  negation  of  Beauty.  The  heathen 
race,  he  confesses,  has  its  own  special  Hades,  with  which  he 
has  no  concern.  His  disinclination  to  assist  Faust  is  so  very 
evident  that  we  may  almost  ascribe  to  him  an  instinct  of  the 
elevating  and  purifying  influence  which  Helena,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Beautiful,  will  afterwards  exercise.  Being,  never- 
theless, bound  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  he  consents  to 
point  out  the  method  of  invocation,  leaving  the  performance 
to  Faust 

44.     They  are  The  Mothers  ! 

Here  is  the  second  enigma,  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
solution  of  which  is  not  to  be  expected.  I  will  first  quote  all 
that  Goethe  himself  has  said  in  relation  to  this  passage.  On 
the  loth  of  January,  1S30,  Eckermann  writes:  "To-day,  as'a 
supplement  to  the  dinner,  Goethe  gave  me  a  great  enjoyment, 
by  reading  to  me  the  scene  where  Faust  goes  to  the  Mothers. 
The  new,  unsuspected  character  of  the  subject,  together  with 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  Goethe  recited  the  scene,  took 
hold  of  me  with  wonderful  power,  so  that  I  found  myself  at 
once  in  the  condition  of  Faust,  who  feels  a  shudder  creep 
over  him  when  Mej)hist(jpheles  makes  the  communication. 

"  I  had  heard  and  clearly  comprehended  the  description, 
but  so  much  of  it  remained  enigmatical  to  me  that  I  felt 
myself  forced  to  beg  (ioethe  to  enlighten  me  a  little.  He. 
lK»vvcvtr,  accoidiug  to  his  usual  habit,  assumed  a  mysterious 
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iir,  looking  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes  and  repeating  the 
words :  — 

The  Mothers  I  Mothers !    It  sounds  so  siogolar  I 

" '  I  can  only  betray  so  much/  he  then  said,  '  that  in  read- 
ing Plutarch,  I  found  that  in  Grecian  antiquity  the  Mothers 
are  spoken  of  as  Goddesses.  This  is  all  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed,, however  ;  the  remainder  is  my  own  invention.  You 
may  take  the  manuscript  home  with  you,  study  it  carefully, 
and  see  what  success  vou  will  have  with  it' " 

Riemer,  in  his  Mittheilungen  uber  Goethe^  relates  that  during 
a  season  at  Carlsbad,  the  latter  read  the  whole  of  Plutarch's 
Morals,  in  Kaltwasser's  translation.  *'  This,"  says  Riemer, 
"gave  us  material  for  conversation  at  the  table,  or  in  our 
walks,  and  the  enigmatical  '  Mothers '  in  Faust  may  have  re- 
mained in  Goethe's  memory  from  some  one  of  these  occasions. 
For  when  he  questioned  me  on  this  point  twenty  years  after- 
wards —  perhaps  about  the  time  when  he  wished  to  use  the 
material  in  working  on  Faust — I  could  not  immediately  say 
where  the  Mothers  were  to  be  found ;  but  he  then  remem- 
bered that  he  had  read  of  them  in  Plutarch.  At  first  I  could 
not  find  the  passages,  and  neglected  or  forgot  to  make  further 
search  ;  but,  after  his  death,  when  I  arranged  the  manuscript 
of  Faust^  memory  and  research  awoke  again.  I  found  both 
passages,  but  did  not  quote  them  because  they  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  use  which  Goethe  has  made  of  those  mystic 
daemons." 

Plutarch's  mention  of  the  Mothers,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  Moralia^  but  in  the  Life  of  Marcellus :  "  In 
Sicily  there  is  a  town  called  Engyium,  not  indeed  great,  but 
very  ancient  and  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  Goddesses, 
called  the  Mothers.  The  temple,  they  say,  was  built  by  the 
Cretans  ;  and  they  show  some  spears  and  brazen  helmets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Meriones,  and  (with  the  same 
spelling  as  in  Latin)  of  Ulysses,  who  consecrated  them  to 
the  Goddesses." 

Hartung  has  discovered  another  passage  in  Plutarch  {De 
Defect.  Orac.  22),  wherein  the  Mothers  are  not  mentioned, 
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It  it  tfUSt  but  wbidb  Ciootlw  cvidBiidj  bon  in  Ut  nbid  woA 
^tplicdintliisMeiie:  "Thereareahmidredaiidelfl^tf-thvM 
workis,  which  are  airang^inthe  fonoofatrian^  Eadi 
tide  hat  tizty  worldt  in  a  line,  the  other  three  occupying  tfao 
oonert.  In  tUt  order  they  touch  eadi  other  softly,  and  ever 
revolve,  at  In  a  dance,  llie  space  within  the  triangle  it  to 
be  contidered  at  a  common  fold  for  aU,  and  it  called  the 
Field  of  Thith.  Within  it  He^  moveleat,  tiw  cavtea,  thqiea» 
and  primitive  images  d  all  tUngt  wliich  have  ever  esiatBd 
and  which  ever  shall  exist  TheyaresarronndedbyEtendty, 
from  wlikfa  Time  flows  forth  aa  an  effluence  upon  the  worlds.* 

The  reader  mott  bear  in  mind  that  Farit  and  Helena  are 
together  typical  <^  die  hij^iest  and  purest  physical  embo<tt> 
ment  of  the  idea  of  Beauty— die  Human  Fonn  {vidt  Note 
87  to  the  Fiist  Part),  and  that  Helena,  alone,  afterwards  ba* 
cones  die  symbol,  bodi  of  Beauty  and  of  the  ClstsSc  ekmeat  Ib 
Art  and  literature.  The  Mothers,  therefore^  (admftring  the 
significance  of  the  moms^,  which  suggested  their  use  to  Goethe) 
must  of  necessity  symbolize  the  original  action  of  those  ele- 
mental forces  in  Man,  out  of  which  grew  the  aesthetic  devel- 
opment of  the  race,  in  whatever  form.  We  may  find  the 
primitive  source  of  all  science  in  material  necessity;  our 
other  knowledge 'is  based  upon  the  operation  of  natural  laws : 
but  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  has  a  more  mjrsterious  origin, 
springs  from  a  diviner  necessity,  and  finds  only  hints,  not 
perfect  results,  in  the  operations  of  Nature. 

Goethe  made  it  a  rule  to  discover  some  positive,  however 
dimly  outlined,  Form,  in  which  to  clothe  abstract  ideas. 
This  is  always  a  difficult  and  sometimes  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment. Here  the  forms,  instead  of  more  clearly  representing, 
seem  to  have  further  confused  the  thought,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  variety  of  interpretations  which  have  been  offered. 
Dr.  Anster  has  managed  to  present  the  latter  with  so  much 
brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  correctly,  in  his  note  on  this 
passage,  that  I  follow  the  order  of  his  summary,  only  en- 
larging it  by  the  introduction  of  additional  views  and  giving 
a  translation  of  the  phrases  he  quotes. 

Eckermann.  after  taking  home  Goethe's  manuscript 
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duly  pondering  over  it,  evolved  out  of  lui  inmost  cotudoui- 
ness  (he  discover)- that  the  Mothers  aie  tbe  "creating  and 
sustaining  principle,  from  which  evecylhing  proceeds  that 
has  life  and  form  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth."  Kostlin  de- 
nies that  they  are  creative,  but  says  they  are  the  sustaining 
and  conservative  principle,  adding :  "  They  are  Goddesses, 
who  preside  over  the  eternal  melamorphoses  of  things,  of 
all  that  already  exists."  DiinUer  calls  the  Mothers  the 
"  primitive  forms  (or  ideas)  of  things,"  — Urbitdtr  der  Diiige. 
But,  according  to  Rosenkranz,  they  are  "  the  Platonic  Ideas," 
white  Hartang.  agreeing  with  Dunuer  that  they  are  "the 
primitive  forms  of  things,"  adds  that  "they  dwell  in  the 
desert  of  speculative  thoughL"  Weisse  states  that  they  are 
"  the  formless  realm  of  the  inner  world  of  spirit  —  the  invisi- 
ble depth  of  t)ie  mind,  struggling  to  bring  forth  its  own  con- 
ceptions."  From  tliis  view  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  moMat 
of  Paracelsus,  which,  in  fact,  we  find  partly  accepted  by 
Deycks,  who  sees  in  the  Mothers,  as  in  the  mairiett,  "the 
elemental  or  original  material  of  all  forms."  Riemer'sview 
b  substantially  the  same,  —  "they  are  the  elements  from 
which  sprii^  all  that  is  corporeal  as  well  as  all  that  is  intel- 

Tbe  theories  which  most  of  the  above  critics  spin  from 
these  interpretations  are  too  finely  and  consistently  meta- 
physical to  have  been  intended  by  a  poet  lilte  Goethe,  whose 
nature  recoiled  from  metaphysical  systems.  Nevertheless, 
(hey  are  all  guesses  in  the  same  direction,  and  perhaps  if  we 
do  not  attach  too  literal  a  significance  to  Goethe's  mysterious 
Deep,  wherein  is  no  Space,  Place,  or  Time,  and  are  content 
(o  slop  short  of  the  very  "  utterly  deepest  bottom  "  of  conjec- 
ture, we  may  get  a  little  nearer  to  his  actual  conception.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  Formlessness  can  be  represented 
by  Form,  though  we  may  very  well  accept  it  as  a  vast,  mys- 
terious background ;  and  this  is  all,  I  feel  sure,  that  Goeihe 
intended. 

Schnetger  has  picked  up  the  most  satislactory  clew, 
Kreyssig  has  followed  it,  and  Goetbe  liintself  has  given  us 
Ui  unconscious  hint  of  its  correctness.    The  commentary  of 
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the  firsi  is  much  too  long  lo  be  quoud,  bat  it  la  sabstan- 
tially  this ;  The  piimitive  ide»  of  fonna  docs  not  eosi 
Nature,  which  works  according  lo  the  paiiem  set  by  a  First 
Designer.  The  tealm  of  the  original  conceptions  of  things 
is  therefore  outside  of  Rpace  and  Time,  and  the  Mothers  ate 
imaginary  cuislences,  who  typify  the  unknown  and  unfalhom- 
able  origin  of  all  forma,  and  chiefly,  here,  of  those  eternal 
Ideals  of  Beauty  which  become  more  real  to  the  Poet  and 
Artist  tkw  the  iiever  iiUerJy  peilect  work  of  Namic 


■tat  fcnov  GtMtta  ud  hta  Oqnl  ftlnd  (ScUDer)  ivmr. 

Mlemnitj  thej  lemd  at  the  Mme  Bhrine,  thdr  cohubm 
activity  is  a  single,  continuous  evidence.  Goethe,  especially, 
dated  >  new  life,  a  complete  spiritual  regeneration,  fttxa 
hia  penetration  into  the  spirit  of  the  andent  master*.  A 
profound  withdrawal  into  himself^  an  almost  abrupt  relin- 
quislunent  of  the  society  around  him,  characterized  the  fint 

earnest  beginning  of  his  studies Only  a  firm,  manlj 

resolution  leads  Faust  to  the  sacred  tripod,  the  primitive 
symbol  of  Wisdom,  through  the  contact  of  which  he  wins 
power  over  the  primitive  forms  of  things,  over  the  radical 
conditions  of  that  beautiful  state  of  being,  accordant  with 
Nature,  which  the  Artist  must  know  before  he  can  "  call  the 
Hero  and  Heroine  from  the  Shades,"  and  create  imperish- 
able forms  as  the  fair  material  revelations  of  his  dreams. 
What  Goethe  here  celebrates  under  the  form  of  the  Mothers 
enthroned  in  Solitude,  is  sung  by  Schiller,  if  our  institict 
does  not  deceive  us.  in  that  thoughtful  poem,  "of  the  re- 
gions where  the  pure  forms  dwell"' 

In  Eckermann's  third  volume,  he  describes  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Goethe,  during  a  drive  along  the  Erfurt 

uLittm. 
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road,  in  April,  1S27 :  " '  I  must  laugh  at  the  sesthetidans 
{jEsthttiker)^  said  Goethe,  'who  so  torment  themselves  to 
epitomize  in  a  few  abstract  words  all  the  unutterable  ideas 
for  which  we  use  the  expression,  beautiful.  The  Beautiful  is 
a  primeval  phenomenon^  which  indeed  never  becomes  visible 
itself,  but  the  reflection  of  which  is  seen  in  a  thousand  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  creative  mind,  as  various  and  as  man- 
ifold, even,  as  the  phenomena  of  Nature.* 

'*  *■  I  have  often  heard  it  said,'  Eckermann  remarked,  '  that 
Nature  is  always  beautiful,  —  that  she  is  the  despair  of  the 
artist,  because  he  is  seldom  capable  of  fully  equalling  her.' 

" '  I  well  know,'  Goethe  answered,  *  that  Nature  often 
exhibits  an  unattainable  charm ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  of 
the  opinion  that  she  is  beautiful  in  all  her  manifestations. 
Her  designs  are  always  well  enough,  indeed,  but  not  so  the 
conditions  which  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  design 
shall  be  completely  developed.' " 

The  realm  where  the  Mothers  dwell  is  visible  to  the  secret 
vision  of  the  Poet  and  the  Artist  The  Goddesses  only  see 
"  wraiths  " ;  around  them  is  "  Formation,  transformation  " ; 
there  is  no  way  to  them,  and  no  spot  whereon  to  rest, — but 
who  and  where  they  are  is  clearly  revealed  in 

*'  Th«  light  that  never  was  on  aea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream." 

They  are  the  unknown,  "unreachable,"  " unbeseechable " 
sources  of  all  immortal  embodiments  of  Beauty, — the  mys- 
terious, primeval  forces  which  manifest  themselves  through 
Genius  in  a  manner  inexplicable  to  all  ordinary  human  con- 
sciousness; which  remove  those  who  know  them  far  from 
Space  and  Time,  into  a  spiritual  isolation  which  only  the 
brother-genius  can  comprehend,  but  even  he  cannot  share. 
In  the  Dedication  to  his  Poems,  Goethe  thus  addresses 
the  Muse :  — 

"  While  yet  unguided,  I  had  many  comrades ; 
Now  that  I  know  thee,  I  am  left  alone." 

There  might  seem  a  contradiction  to  the  purely  xsthetic 
interpretation  of  this  scene,  in  the  circumstance  that  Faust 
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is  directed  to  the  Mothers  hj  MepkistophHes,  but  here,  as 
occasionally  elsewhere  in  the  Second  Part,  the  mask  of 
Mephistopheles  drops  and  we  see  the  face  of  Goethe  him- 
self. To  insist  on  the  role  of  Negation,  which  explains  the 
forms  assumed  by  Mephistopheles  in  the  Carnival  Masquer- 
ade, the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night,  and  the  Helena,  would 
lead  to  great  conjfusion.  There  is,  however,  a  partial  return 
to  dramatic  truth  in  the  expression  of  Faust,  that  he  hopes 
to  find  his  All  in  the  Nothing  of  Mephistopheles. 

45.    Here,  take  this  key  I 

The  symbols  of  the  Key  and  the  Tripod  have  also  £^yen 
rise  to  much  speculation.  Their  meaning,  of  course,  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  that  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Mothers,  since  the  key  is  to  guide  Faust  to  the  latter,  and 
then  enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  the  tripod,  the  incense- 
smoke  of  which  will  shape  itself  into  the  ideals  of  Human 
Beauty.  Schnetger  and  Kreyssig  agree  that  the  tripod  is  a 
symbol  of  the  profoundest  wisdom,  and  the  former  attaches 
to  it  the  idea  of  "intuition."  What  we  call  the  intuition 
of  Genius,  however,  is  the  highest  and  purest  form  of  wis- 
dom, and  Goethe,  therefore,  may  have  intended  to  typify  that 
wondrous,  unerring  instinct,  which  from  the  '*  airy  nothing  " 
of  the  incense-smoke  can  evoke  the  immortal  Beautiful. 
Schnetger  considers  the  key  to  be  a  "  glowing  sense  of  the 
charms  of  the  material  form."  With  others,  it  is  a  symlv)! 
of  intense,  passionate  Desire.  If  Goethe  had  specially  in 
view  the  creation  of  ideals  of  Beauty  by  the  Grecian  mind, 
still  other  meanings  would  be  suggested.  We  must  seek  /// 
Nature  for  the  keys  to  the  myths  of  Greece,  which,  them- 
selves, were  designed  to  be  keys  to  Nature. 

What  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of  the  works  of  Homer:  "They 
were  not  conceived  didactically,  but  they  arc  didactic  in  their 
essence,  as  all  good  art  is  "  —  is  equally  true  of  this  and 
other  episodes  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust.  We  find  traces 
of  that  truth  which  reaches  the  poet  by  a  deeper  intuition, 
having  the  involuntary  nature,  yet  also  the  distinctness,  of  a 
dream  ;  and  which  always  contains  more  than  its  utterer  can 


clearly  express.  He  cannot  reject  it,  for  it  comes  to  him 
with  an  irresistible  authority :  he  must  therefore  be  nleat, 
and  suffer  it  to  stand  as  a  mjrsteiy  for  his  contemporaries. 

46.  A  gtntlt  kick  fermit,  then,  from  myfivll 
The  motive  or  this  scene  seems  to  be,  to  renew  the  contrast 
between  the  shallow,  arliGdil  society  of  the  great  world,  and 
pure  devotion  to  ideal  aims.  At  the  same  time  it  enables 
Mephistopheles  to  resume  his  otd  character,  and  Goethe 
(through  him)  to  satiriu  the  homoeopathic  theoiy  of  medidne, 
in  the  cure  of  the  Brunette. 

In  the  FaraUpomtna  there  are  two  fragments  which  seem 
to  belong  here ;  — 


47.    Herald. 

The  Herald,  whose  office  is  to  proclaim  in  advance  the 
character  of  the  action,  acknowledges  himself  baffled :  be 
sees  only  "  a  wildering  distraction  "  in  the  coming  perform- 
ance, and  therefore  describes  the  scene  instead.  Even  in 
the  few  lines  of  description  there  is  a  covert  satire.  The 
Emperor  is  placed  where  he  may  comfortably  see  the  pictures 
of  battles ;  in  the  background  are  lovers,  who  tecogniie  in 
the  occasion  only  an  opportunity  for  coming  together. 

Goethe  intended  at  one  time  to  introduce  a  play,  as  in 
"  Hamlei,"  and  he  appears  to  have  chosen  Foitinbras,  Ham- 
let's successor,  as  the  hero.  The  fragment  of  a  scene  which 
remains  gives  us  no  hint  of  the  character  of  the  play,  nor 
can  we  he  certain  that  it  would  have  been  introduced  in  cim- 
nection  with  the  appearance  of  Paris  and  Heleiut.  Never- 
theless, the  fragment  may  be  here  given  :  — 
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Dnvo^  Cm  rflrtiiihHWf  ou  CMp  I    ■  ob  9k% 
badlf:  from  aylMHt  I'm  MRyfor  yoB.    Makt  n  cftrta— 0Bly»! 
wovAiMnil    W« than aol MOB mninhHrBKivK talk 

Chamcbllob.    laitMidef  that,  «i  than  hcfftdiBftrtaBB,  to 
VRM  nanaffko  oi  Hb  M^fOity  Uio  SB^ionif  oO  bmoi  no  oAoow 

ICBmoTwaauB.   ThatioooMotUBgvHydniBBt   YoBri 
BOidBOtpmaL   Whai bb odi» wfaatdi ay k qpito iia|iniBdkia1. 

Fabit.    Harii  I  haah  1  ho  ■otoi  a^Ua. 

ACIOib     JJ^MBtt  tbOB  OBGNBt  OBBBt  Q^Mlt  I     BMBNB  bo  UKM  BV  h^ 

lart  aoB(»  OBcl  HI  Uio  (ood  iraidi  noB  bait  ipokoau  Tnoov^BnicftiilKM 
BBrtoblfandlo  do^  iy»»n 

IiOBD  Bum  Stbwabd.  DoBoiipwkooloBdl  ThoSaipHBrdMpB; 
HIi  Ifi^Oily  dooo  BOl  aooBi  bbO. 

MBmnTonBLBs.  Hk  If^MlF  haa  qbIjt  to  gho  tfio  oidor»  Bad  b« 
wQlcoaao.    BooidM,  Uio  ipiffito  havo  aoihi^  bmoo  to  aqr. 

Faust.   Why  doyoBloohanNuid? 

MBPHBToniBtHL  Whoio,  Umb.  aiB  tha  apta  UdAn?  I  hBarthaai 
taUdflg  an  tha  tioM. 

4S.     A&CHinCT. 

The  scene  upon  the  stage  is  a  Doric  temple ;  the  massive 
character  of  the  pillars  is  here  hinted,  and  the  triglyphs  are 
afterwards  mentioned.  By  introducing  the  Architect,  Goethe 
means  not  only  to  satirize  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  to  Gothic  art,  but  also  to  show  how  the  Classic 
and  Romantic  repel  each  other  when  first  brought  into  con- 
tact It  was  simply  necessary  that  he  should  remember  the 
character  of  his  own  development.  In  1772  he  published  an 
essay  "  On  German  Architecture  "  (the  word  German  being 
purposely  used  instead  of  Gothic)^  containing  a  glowing  pan- 
egyric on  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral.  Yet  in  1810  he  wrote  to  Count  Reinhard  :  *'  For- 
merly I  had  also  a  great  interest  in  these  things,  and  cher- 
ished a  sort  of  idolatry  for  the  Strasburg  Cathedral,  the 
fa9ade  of  which  I  still  consider,  as  then,  greater  than  that  at 
Cologne.  But  the  most  singular  thing  to  me  is  our  German 
patriotism,  which  endeavors  to  represent  the  evident  Sara- 
cenic growth  as  having  originally  sprung  up  on  German  soil.** 

The  Doric  temples  at  Girgenti  and  Paestum  produced  such 
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a  profound  impression  upon  Goethe's  mind,  that,  by  a  nat- 
ural reaction,  he  was  for  a  time  repelled  by  Gothic  art  In 
describing  the  architrave  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  in  Rome,  he  wrote :  "  This  is  indeed  something 
other  than  our  cringing  saints  of  the  finical  Gothic  spirit, 
piled  one  over  another  on  brackets  and  corbels,  —  some- 
thing other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  columns,  pointed  turrets 
and  flowery  pinnacles.  From  these,  thank  God,  I  am  now 
eternally  delivered ! " 

49.     Wkat^er  once  wasy  there  burns  and  brightens  free 
In  splendor — for  *t  would  fain  eternal  be, 

Faust's  invocation,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  easily  be  inter- 
preted from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  which  I  have 
chosen  for  the  Mothers.  The' expression  "Whate'er  once 
was  "  certainly  does  not  apply  to  all  forms  of  U/e  upon  the 
earth — still  less  to  abstract  thoughts,  speculations,  or  philo- 
sophical systems.  What  can  it  be  but  all  creations  of  Beauty, 
whether  lost  to  the  world  or  still  possessed  ?  They  would 
fain  be  eternal,  and  the  Artist  never  admits  to  himself  that 
they  have  actually  perished.  In  that  mysterious  realm  of 
the  imagination  where  their  forms  were  first  designed,  they 
still  exist  as  "wraiths,"  in  company  with  all  those  forms 
which  never  advanced  from  design  to  fulfilment,  —  with  the 
unwritten  poems  of  Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Shakespeare, 
the  unchiselled  gods  of  Phidias,  the  completed  Dawn  of 
Michel  Angelo,  the  unpainted  dreams  of  Tintoretto  and 
Raphael.     I  interpret  the  line:  — 

"  Life  seizes  some,  along  his  gracious  course,'* 

as  referring  less  to  the  life  of  these  conceptions  in  Art,  than 
to  the  occasional  revelations  of  the  Beautiful  in  Man  and 
Nature.  The  Magician,  who  arrests  other  forms,  and  "  be- 
stows as  his  faith  inspires  "  would  then  be  the  Artist,  whose 
nature  is  for  the  time  (as  we  have  already  seen)  typified  in 
Faust 

50.     IVko  doth  not  know  the  gentU  Paris  well  ? 
The  description  of  the  Doric  temple  first  prepares  us  for 
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die  aq>p«ritloii  of  tbe  Gredan  ideals  of  Beauty,  and  bow  As 
inysterioiis  miisiCf  tbe  nuging  of  the  shana  and  trigilypliat  dw 
singing  of  the  wliole  briglit  temple,  is  introdiiocd  witb  woa- 
deiibl  effect  When  Paris  advances  «*  with  rfajtfamic  atep^** 
ive  liave  a  aqggestioii  of  Pdetry,  in  addition  to  Music  and 
Arddtectnre,  so  dwt  all  Art  celebrates  die  cominig  of  die 
lughest  diftsiii  of  Beanty  in  die  Homan  Fonn* 

Tike  personages  of  die  Imperial  Court  not  only  repreaenl^ 
through  thefar  comments  on  Paris  and  Helena,  the  mamer  m 
which  die  Artist's  purest  achierements  present  themselTca 
to  commoiiplaoe  ^'m^  conventional  natures,  but,  if  Riemer  be 
correct,  they  have  a  personal  character,  also.  He  says :  **  To 
the  Wdmar  pabUc,  or  radier  to  the  privileged  persons  of  tho 
Weimar  Court  drde,  there  was  an  element  of  interest  vriddi 
we  cannot  feel :  the  six  or  seven  ladies  and  gendemen  wlio 
take  part  in  the  dialogoe  represented  well-known  persona.** 

This  scene  may  have  been  si^ggested  by  one  of  Coont  Ham- 
ilton's tales,  "  The  Enchanter  Faostus,''  wherein  the  latter 
calls  up  Helen  of  Troy,  and  other  women  noted  for  their 
beauty,  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Court.  The  impres- 
sion which  Helen  makes  upon  the  Queen  and  courtiers  is  so 
similar  to  Goethe's  description,  that  I  quote  a  portion  of 
it:  — 

*'  This  figure  walked  a  certain  time  before  the  company, 
and  then  turning  face  to  face  with  the  queen,  that  she  might 
have  a  better  view  of  her,  took  leave  of  her  with  a  kind  of 
half-pleasant,  half-haggard  smile,  and  went  out  by  the  other 
door. 

"  As  soon  as  she  had  disappeared,  the  queen  exclaimed, 
*  What !  is  that  the  lovely  Helen  ?  Well,  I  don't  plume 
myself  on  my  beauty,'  she  continued,  '  but  may  I  die,  if  I 
would  change  faces  with  her,  even  if  it  were  possible.' 

" '  I  told  your  Majesty  as  much,'  replied  the  magician, '  and 
yet  you  saw  her  exactly  as  she  appeared  when  in  the  very 
zenith  of  her  beauty.' 

*'  *  Still,'  said  Lord  Essex,  *  I  think  her  eyes  may  be  con- 
sidered fine.' 

" '  It  must  be  admitted,'  rejoined  Sydney, '  that  they  are 
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large,  nobly  shaped,  black,  and  sparkling,  bat  what  expres- 
sion is  there  in  them  ? ' 

"  *  Not  a  particle,'  replied  the  favorite.  The  queen,  whose 
face  that  day  was  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock's,  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  Helen's  porcelain  complexion. 

'* '  Porcelain ! '  cried  Essex,  *  't  is  but  common  delf  at  the 
best' 

"  *  Perhaps,'  continued  the  queen, '  such  may  have  been  the 
fashion  in  her  time,  but  you  must  agree  with  me  that  there 
never  could  have  been  an  age  when  such  a  pair  of  feet  would 
be  tolerated.  I  don't  dislike  her  dress,  however,  and  I  'm 
not  sure  whether  I  shall  not  bring  it  into  £uhion  instead  of 
those  horrid  hoops,  so  embarrassing  on  certain  occasions  to 
us  women,  and  on  others  to  you  men.' " 

51 .     Thtform^  that  long  erewhiU  my  fancy  captured. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  references  to  the  First  Part,  which 
we  find  in  the  Second.  Faust  remembers  the  form  which  he 
saw  in  the  magic  mirror,  in  the  Witches'  Kitchen  (First 
Part,  Scene  VI.),  and  which,  we  may  now  be  sure,  was  nei- 
ther Margaret  nor  Helena,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
beauty  of  the  female  form.  There,  it  was  the  visible  beauty, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  developed  in  every  living  form  :  here,  it 
is  the  perfect  Ideal.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  expression 
of  Faust's  passion  for  Margaret  (First  Part,  Scene  XII.) :  — 

To  yield  one  wholly,  and  to  feel  a  rapture. 
In  yielding,  that  most  be  eternal  i 
Eternal  1  —  for  the  end  would  be  despair. 
No,  no,  —  no  ending  I  no  ending  I 

with   the  ecstasy  following  the  revelation  of  an  aesthedc 

Ideal :  — 

'T  is  thou,  to  whom  the  stir  of  all  my  forces. 

The  essence  of  my  passion's  forces,  — 

Love,  fancy,  worship,  madness,  —  here  I  render  I 

and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  cannot  be  doubtful  to  any 
one  who  appreciates  the  fine  spiritual  passion  which  pos- 
sesses the  Poet  and  the  Artist 

Kreyssig  alone,  of  all  the  German  commentators,  seems  to 
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Aitte  hM  aMB  Ua  MhO.    Hh  )«T,Mijliiiiiii.d 


nBCA  ui  oojj  boan .  nvaaitd  In  a  ■wariin  gnnpaat  ■u^ 
Jta  Ua  fcnMV  atMBV^  thiDti^  Oat  ndM  In^  «Ui*  Mir 
^vaa  Iha  Moat  pndoM  gOa  ta  Mara  iir  lUnr  a^  patlMDe. 
Ifea  waridoM  vudiha^  and  in  iba  abr^t  laacilakwa  aa* 
Ui^  WW  vaud  «0L  ba  aopgiMiiaii[  Ijnf  •anaoHBOQ  na 
•aA.  Th*  Ant  BMaoUoCUaaMbiliow  datanhH  been  I*. 
dMa^  bat  bte  naidBtiaB  mniM  farancUilt.  Ha  omd^ 
HHTr  maah  kogcr  at  tta  Bmpaor^  Coan,  Tba  naa  of 
idaal  vlrioti  and  oeatlaii  nraat  eqndly  Ml  U  ttnd  Ua  ptoeo 

barg.  Tbe  period  of  Ui  laldlacnallr-aidalk  iUiiiii|iiiil 
and  agatnriqr  GOBHacaa,  attd  the  poat  faaaganM*  It  by  k. 
aeries  of  ■ometimei  varied  and  bntiatic  allegoriet,  in  otder 
to  complete  it  afterHaids  in  the  Third  Act,  the  scenes  td 
which  ate  encellcnt  and  truly  dramatic,  in  spite  of  all  th^ 
•Tmbolisin  and  allegoiy." 

It  is  a  great  consolation  to  find  a  view  which  one  can  ao 
heartil]^  and  totallji  accept 

52.    /callOipiece:  The  Rape  of  Helena. 

The  Astiologer,  apparently,  only  uses  this  expression  in 

order  to  excite  Faust  by  the  apprehension  of  loss,  and  thus 

bring  about  the  catastrophe  with  which  the  act  closes.     In 

Hsn  footlKiU  ii  1  Rialiiiet  hve  cgnue  J 
we  have  a  striidng  contrast  to  Faust's  impatience  and  dis- 
gust with  the  results  of  all  knowledge,  in  the  opening  mono- 
Ic^e  of  the  First  Part.  It  is  almost  a  prophecy  of  that 
supreme  content  which  would  delay  the  flying  Moment ;  and 
Hephistopheles  might  hope  soon  to  claim  his  wager,  bnt  for 
the  circumstance  that  his  negative  nature  is  utterly  incapable 
of  comprehending  Faust's  passion  for  the  BeautiAd. 
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Schnetger  says :  "  The  title  (The  Rape  of  Helena)  simply 
means  to  express  more  clearly  that  the  form  was  only  a 
prophetic  vision,  and  now  vanishes;  that  Faust  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  retain  the  Beautiful;  that  Helena, 
the  highest  ideal  of  Art,  resembles  that  form  of  the  Shades, 
which  seems  so  near  that  Faust  cries :  *  How  can  she  nearer 
be ! '  and  yet  is  ever  stolen  from  him  who  would  too  impetu- 
ously grasp  her." 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  poem  of  "  HeSe,**  expresses  the  same 

idea :  — 

**  O  spendthrift  Haste  I  await  the  Gods  ;> 
Their  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  Patience ; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  Tain  libations.'* 

There  is  one  slight  concluding  puzzle  in  this  scene.  If 
the  key  which  Faust  holds  represents  Desire,  why  should  it 
be  aimed  (in  the  manner  of  a  pistol)  against  Paris?  The 
latter  is  here  a  part  of  the  ideal  Beauty.  If  the  act  indicates 
more  than  Fausfs  unthinking  rashness,  I  cannot  explain  it. 

53.     Mephistopheles  {coming  forth  from  behind  a  curtain). 

In  December,  1829,  Goethe  read  the  opening  scene  of  the 
Second  Act  to  Eckermann.  At  its  close,  he  said:  "The 
conception  is  so  old,  and  I  have  so  carried  and  considered 
it  in  my  mind  for  fifty  years,  that  the  material  has  greatly 
increased,  and  my  most  difficult  work,  at  present,  consists  in 
selection  and  rejection.  The  invention  of  the  entire  Second 
Part  of  Faust  is  really  as  old  as  I  say.*  Hence  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  the  work,  that  I  now  write  it,  after  all  the  affiurs 
of  life  have  become  so  much  clearer  to  me.  My  experience 
is  like  that  of  one  who  possesses  in  youth  a  great  many  small 
silver  and  copper  coins,  which  he  gradually  exchanges  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  until  he  finally  sees  all  his  early  wealth 
lying  before  him  as  pieces  of  pure  gold." 

If,  as  seems  probable  from  the  evidence,  the  dialogue  be- 

*  Goethe  must  mean,  here,  the  original  conception  or  ground-plan  of 
the  whole,  certainly  not  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  scenes  or  the  in- 
troduction of  episodes  which  were  suggested  at  a  much  later  date. 
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twen  MepliiMiOplMlfli  and  the  Baocdnraoi  «M  vrittaD 
tidrtf  or  Cortf  yem  before,  tfas  opcBing  PV^  ^  ^''ft 
mayimdoubtodlyberefeiredtotiieyflar  ifti^i  WhttGoctfMi 
Mys  of  it*  conoeptioa  mnt  not  1m  tdccn  tao  Hlendly.  We 
may  gne»  that  hia  fiiat  intentkn  vaa  to  ghro  Faoat  a  part  to 
play  in  Ua  old  Gothic  diamber  i  the  icappcaianca  of  tke 
Student  oftlieFlrat  Part  aa  Baccalanrooa  aacma  to  be  hardly 
a  aoflkient  motiYe  for  the  retnra  to  Place  and  the  porpoeed 
contraat  of  Tlhne.  BCepluatopbelea^  whoae  par^  dwoq^^ioQt 
the  period  of  Faoafa  aeathetic  development  (AcH  II.  and 
IIL),  la  aoppoaed  to  be  Ignorance  aa  weD  aa  Ncigatioo^  for- 
geta  himaelf  in  almoat  die  firat  words  he  apeaka  s— • 

"Whoa  H«lMa  than  ptn^ 
Not  looii  hk  iwMB  wm  neow." 

The  idea  of  the  Beautifoliadiia**  insane  root,"  which,  hi 
the  eyea  of  conventional  homantty,  takaa  the  Artia^a  reaaoii 
prisoner.  Fanat  Ilea  aenseless  untQ  he  readiea  the  Pharaap 
lian  Fields,  in  the  Chssical  Walpmgis-Night,  and  Goethe^ 

meanwhile,  becomes  prompter  to  Mepbistophdes,  as  the 
latter  was  to  the  Astrologer.  The  reader  must  be  warned 
not  to  expect  any  dramatic  consistency  in  this  and  the  fbllow- 
ing  scene.  While  writing  them,  the  First  Part,  it  is  very 
evident,  was  constantly  before  Cxoethe's  mind,  not  as  a  stfll 
secret  and  vital  inspiration,  but  as  something  gone  from  him 
forever,  something  considered,  judged  and  set  in  its  place  by 
the  world,  shorn  of  the  joy  of  private  possession  and  power- 
less to  reproduce  its  own  original  power.  He  translates  his 
thoughts  from  the  natural  language  of  Age  into  that  of 
Youth,  and,  as  in  all  translation,  he  is  not  quite  equal  to  the 
original. 

54.     Crotchets  forever  must  be  halckid. 

There  is  a  pun  in  the  German  which  cannot  be  given. 
Grillen  means  both  crickets  and  crotchets  or  splenetic  humors, 
the  first  reference  being  to  the  insects  which  Mephistopheles 
has  shaken  out  of  the  old  fur.  In  describing  this  act  Goethe 
makes  use  of  the  word  farfarellen  to  designate  one  variety 
of  insects,  —  probably  a  mistake,  intended  for  the  Italian 
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word  farf alette^  which  has  the  same  double  meaning  as 
GrilUn. 

Taking  these  two  words  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
satire  of  Mephistopheles,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  "Cho- 
rus of  Inserts"  is  intended  to  represent  all  the  whims, 
crotchets,  and  theories  of  mechanical  scholarship,  —  the  ver- 
miniferous  life  which  is  bred  in  the  mould  of  pedantry.  At 
the  close  of  Scene  III.,  First  Part,  Mephistopheles  declares 
himself  to  be 

**The  lord  of  rats  and  eke  of  mice. 
Of  flies  and  bedbugs,  frogs  and  lice,'* 

for  which  reason,  apparently,  the  insects  hail  him  as  patron 
and  Either.  Diintzer  says :  "  The  Devil  ridicules  the  dead 
scholarship,  the  waste  and  mould  of  the  chamber,  wherein 
Grillen  must  ever  be  produced :  we  might  even  suppose  that 
the  insects,  especially  the  farfaletU  (moths)  and  cicadas,  are 
an  indication  of  the  crotchets  and  distorted  views  of  life  to 
which  savans  are  so  easily  disposed.' 


»» 


55.    Baccalaureus. 

The  new  Famulus,  who  is  a  spiritual  descendant  of  the 
Wagner  of  the  First  Part,  is  introduced  to  give  Mephis- 
topheles the  opportunity  of  continuing  his  irony.  Some 
imagine  that  in  the  latter's  description  of  the  immense  repu- 
tation and  authority  which  Wagner  has  acquired  Goethe 
intended  a  reference  to  the  extravagant  popularity  which 
Fichte  enjoyed  at  the  University  of  Jena.  Inasmuch  as  the 
irony  of  the  passage  is  sufficiently  clear  without  this  personal 
application,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  grounds 
on  which  the  conjecture  is  based. 

It  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  conversation  between 
Mephistopheles  and  the  Baccalaureus  (commencing  on  page 
90)  is  oue  of  the  earlier  fragments.  Frau  von  Kalb  de- 
clared that  Goethe  read  to  her  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  it, 
at  least  twelve  years  before  the  publication  of  the  First  Part, 
consequently  in  1796,  about  which  time  there  are  passages 
in  the  correspondence  with  Schiller  which  furnish  an  indirect 
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ex[ilan>tiiin  of  some  ai  th«  expressions.  The  Baccalaoreiw, 
moreover,  ia  so  admirable  and  consisient  a  cominuation  of 
the  Student,  and  Mephislophelcs  (except  at  Ibe  very  close 
of  tlie  intccview]  is  so  like  his  old  self,  that  [lie  leadei  of  the 
original  cannot  help  remarking  the  diSen 
I  ITUSt  there  may  be  some  evidence  of  it  in  the  tnmsli 

pUoMphan  «M  Btt  ^rpified  to  Ac  Biccabntms. 
-No,"  Mid  GoMbe;  "te  fa  Oe  pMndficathn  of  AM 

|«M  Iwd  w  'msaej  Mrifchf  ctmhiiIm  to  tlw  yctn  1iiin>iJtitalj 
after  ow  War  of  Ubmtfan.    Ercty  oMt  hcnNrcr,  bcBa»<^ 

'tiHt  wttytUnf  vxMtt  ibr  du  todrnottu  atkOt  Tui  nfeiA 
WM  one*  a  nan  to  tt«  Orital^  vAo  MawnHad  Ua  peoftb 
aboat  him  erery  mondng  and  anfoed  them  not  to  bq^ 
their  labors  ontil  he  had  commanded  the  sun  to  rise.  Of 
course  he  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  nttei  the  command 
imtil  the  sun  was  on  the  point  of  rising  without  it." 

In  an  earlier  conversation  (upon  a  work  of  Schubart), 
Goethe  said ;  "  I  have  always  kept  myself  entirely  free  from 
Philosophy  :  my  standpoint  was  that  of  sound  human  nnder- 
standing." 

56.  Bvt  den'l  go,  aitu/ute,  hant  from  htrt. 
There  ii  >  philosophical  antithesis  implied  b  the  word* 
"resolute"  and  "absolute,"  in  this  couplet.  Mephistoph- 
eles  uses  the  former  word  in  its  double  sense  of  "  deter- 
mined" and  "dissolved,"  while  the  latter,  according  to 
Krcyssig,  is  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  Hegelian  philosophji. 
It  would  seem  from  what  follows,  however,  that  Goethe  had 
Flchle  in  his  mind,  rather  tlian  HegeL 

57.     What  oni  kai  patied  kii  tktrtUtk  yt^. 
Out  lien  is  pat  Iht  lamt  as  diad. 
The  reference  to  f"ichte  is  here  not  to  be  mtuaken.    TIa 
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following  passage  occurs  in  his  works :  "  When  they  have 
passed  their  thirtieth  year,  one  well  might  wish,  for  their 
own  reputation  and  the  advantage  of  the  world,  that  they 
would  die ;  since,  from  that  age  on,  their  lives  will  only 
be  an  increasing  damage  to  themselves  and  their  associa- 
tions." 

When  Fichte  first  appeared  as  Professor  at  Jena  in  1794, 
Goethe  was  very  favorably  inclined  towards  him  and  his 
theory,  but  the  prepossession  gradually  wore  away,  partly  in 
consequence  of  Fichte's  boundless  assumption  of  infallibility, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  indiscreet  conflict  of  his  disci- 
ples with  the  much  smaller  circle  around  Goethe  and  Schil- 
ler.  The  latter  writes,  on  one  occasion:  ''According  to 
Fichte's  own  expressions,  the  Me  is  also  creative  through  its 
representations,  and  all  reality  exists  only  in  the  Me.  The 
world,  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a  ball  which  the  Me  tosses  up, 
and  which,  in  its  contemplation,  it  catches  again  !  He  thus 
actually  seems  to  have  declared  his  own  Godhood,  as  we 
recently  anticipated." 

The  expression  of  the  Baccalaureus.: 

**  Save  through  my  Will,  no  Devil  can  there  be," 

and  the  magnificent  glorification  of  the  Idea,  with  which  he 
departs  from  the  chamber,  certainly  do  not  simply  express 
the  ordinary  presumption  of  youth.  If  the  reader  will  recall 
the  stanza  headed  "  Idealist,"  in  the  Intermezzo  of  the  First 
Part,  which  was  also  written  in  1796  (a  circumstance  corrob- 
orative of  Frau  von  Kalb's  testimony),  and  which  is  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  representation  of  Fichte,  he  will  recog- 
nize precisely  the  same  features  here. 

58.     Who  can  think  wise  or  stupid  things  at  all^ 
That  were  not  thought  already  in  the  Past? 

Goethe  was  acquainted  with  a  little-known  volume  of 
S^eme,  some  of  the  maxims  of  which,  translated  by  himself, 
were  found  among  his  papers  and  ignorantly  published  as 
original  fragments  by  Eckermann  and  Riemer.  The  work, 
which  is  entitled:    "The  Koran,  or  Essays,   Sentiments, 
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CbT«cteii,and  CiHinwirhinof  TO*  JunctminUBO^lL  W.A. 
or  Master  of  No  Arts,"  vas  published  in  Viemia  in  1798L 
Tlwre  appears  to  have  been  an  earlier  editioa;  but  I  aa 
unable  to  aa^ ,  in  view  of  certain  reaemblanoes  bennaoM 
Steme  and  Uditenbeig^  which  borrowed  froni  Um  **1**itt_ 
The  fidlowing  passage  ia  ondoabtedly  Sterne^:— 

""Bot  that  noChiog  ia  newonderdie  aon  waa  declared  by 
Solomon  some  years  ago :  and  it  ia  impossible  to  ptOfMe 
against  eirfls  that  haTO  already  come  to  paaSb  So  thst  I  am 
sore  I  have  rssson  to  cry  out)  with  DoBatni»  apnd  Jerom  ^* 
IVfwtutt  ftri  &Mii  MM  MMflns  Suetnuiftt  For  I  have  ever  wrote 
without  atudy,  booka,  or  example,  and  yet  have  been  chai|psd 
with  having  borrowed  thia  hint  from  Rabefads,  that  ftdm 
Montajgne,  another  from  Maranna  Sciibierasy  etc*,  witaowt 
liaviiig  ever  read  the  first  or  reoEMmbned  a  word  of  tim  latlsft 

**  So  that,  all  we  can  poasibly  say  of  tiie  most  origfaial  mi- 
Aors,  nowadaya,  ia  not  that  they  aay  anything  new,  baft 
only  that  they  are  capable  of  saying  such  and  audi  things 
themselves,  '  if  they  had  never  been  said  before  them.'  But 
as  monarchs  have  a  right  to  call  in  the  specie  of  a  state,  and 
raise  its  value,  by  their  own  impression ;  so  there  are  certain 
prerogative  geniuses,  who  are  above  plagiaries,  —  who  can- 
not be  said  to  steal,  but,  from  their  improvement  of  a  thought, 
rather  to  borrow  it,  and  repay  the  commonwealth  of  letters 
with  interest  again ;  and  may  more  properly  be  said  to  adopt, 
than  to  kidnap,  a  sentiment,  by  leaving  it  heir  to  their  own 
fame." 

Goethe,  in  his  conversations,  very  emphatically  repeated 
this  view.  In  1825,  he  said  :  "  People  talk  forever  of  Origi- 
nality, but  what  does  it  all  mean  1  As  soon  as  we  are  bom 
the  world  begins  to  operate  upon  us,  and  continues  to  do  so 
to  the  end.  And  everywhere,  what  can  we  call  specially  our 
own,  except  energy,  strength,  and  will  ?  If  I  should  declare 
for  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  great  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, there  would  not  be  a  great  deal  left." 

Three  years  later,  he  thus  expressed  himself  to  Eckermann : 
"  It  is  true  that  we  bring  capacities  into  life  with  ns,  but  we 
owe  our  development  to  the  thousand  influences  of  a  great 
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world,  from  which  we  assimilate  all  we  can.  I  owe  much  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  French;  my  debt  to  Shakespeare, 
Sterne,  and  Goldsmith  is  immeasurably  great  Nevertheless, 
the  sources  of  my  culture  are  not  therewith  indicated :  to  name 
them  all  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  to  no  purpose.  The 
main  thing  is,  that  a  man  has  a  soul  loving  the  Truth,  and 
accepting  it  wherever  he  finds  it  But  the  world  is  now  so 
old,  and  for  thousands  of  years  past  so  many  important  men 
have  lived  and  thought,  that  few  positively  new  things  can  be 
discovered  and  said." 

The  expression  of  Mephistopheles,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  more  directly  suggested  by  a  line  in  Terence :  Nullum 
est  jam  dictum,  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius. 

The  sudden  introduction  of  a  theatrical  detail  at  the  close 
of  this  scene  is  a  piece  of  satirical  wilfulness  on  Goethe's 
part  The  younger  auditors  in  the  parquet  do  not  applaud, 
because  they  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Baccalaureus,  even 
as  the  students  of  Jena,  severally  and  collectively,  were  en- 
thusiastic disciples  of  Fichte.  The  movement  among  the 
German  youth,  which  culminated  in  the  famous  Wartburg 
convention  of  181 7,  was  extremely  distasteful  to  Goethe,  and 
led  to  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  students  which  did  not 
pass  away  until  the  next  generation.  *  From  various  utter- 
ances of  Goethe  on  this  alienation  of  youth  from  him,  I 
quote  the  following  verse  :  — 

As  the  old  ones  sung  once. 
So  twittered  then  the  young  ones ; 
The  young  now  give  the  rhythm, 
And  old  must  sing  it  with  'em. 
When  such  the  tune  and  will  is, 
The  best  thing,  to  keep  still  is. 

59.     HOMUNCULUS. 

This  whimsical,  artificial  mannikin  is,  in  reality,  the  chief 
personage  in  Act  II.  Since  he  is  no  less  an  enigma  to  the 
critics  than  the  mysterious  "  Mothers,"  and  suggests  even  a 
greater  variety  of  meanings  in  the  course  of  his  adventures, 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  give,  in  advance,  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  his  character.     I  prefer,  therefore,  to  offer 
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the  reader  choice  of  several  tracks,  leaving  thai  which  t  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  one  to  be  further  followed  in  succcediRg 

.   Tha  fliBC  tad  modt  of  eriglii  ot  HiamcrfM  m  lifcM 

Tht  Ibnner,  fai  tbe  fin*  book  of  U^  ^V  Cbiw. 
■BittBowft>i»«wfci«wwwfc  — 
li  By  S9  nnM  to  bb  fvpoUVL  yiv  nw  v  lOQivwii^  b 
k;  «IAa^  Midi  kM  VAvto  Imcb  hdd  la  tht  giwlMt  m. 
o«qrt  aad  Amb  hu  baaa  no  mill  doabt  BMd  qoBMioa  iMoas 
dhws  of  Ik*  old  phDonphMa,  whadMr  It  B^  «•■  faa  pMii- 
U(^  1^  ■  BHi  majr  be  ban  irfthoot  Oa  lutnnl  aotbaK 
Thereto  I  answci,  tbat  It  k  not  at  ■!!  cooiixj  to  tta  an 
4l«rntai«ndtoNMnn^battoqnittpaMat(i    Anddthomh 

panta,  bat  loiv  'C  vavaaladr  mtanca  alao  qm^  oil^taM^ 
rar  fren  MKb  iw»—«dKr  tiMt;  gnnr  to  full  aga,  moaalnMa 
dwarb  and  other  like  wonderful  creaturea,  which  are  em- 
ployed as  powerful  agencies,  arc  victoriou*  over  their  ei>e< 
miea  aod  know  secret  Ehiogs,  which  men  otherwiae  could  not 
know.  And  by  art  they  receive  their  life,  by  art  they  receive 
body,  tiesh,  bones,  and  blood ;  by  art  are  they  bom :  there- 
fore Art  is  in  them  incarnate  and  self-existing,  so  that  they 
need  not  learn  it  from  any  man,  but  are  so  by  Nature,  even 
as  roses  and  other  flowers." 

Paracelsus  thereupon  gives  minute  and  exact  directions 
how  the  Homunculus  may  be  created  ;  and  the  attempt  has 
no  doubt  been  actually  made  thousands  of  times.  Steme,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Tristram  Shandy,  treats  the  sul^ect 
with  mote  than  his  usual  wit  and  grace,  averring  that  the 
Homunculus  is  3S  much  a  man  and  a  brother  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  attraction  which  such  a  con- 
ception (intellectually  sgKaking)  presented  to  Goethe's  mittd 
may  be  readily  guessed,  and  a  curious  coincidence  probably 
led  to  its  embodiment  in  this  scene.  The  philosopher,  Jo- 
hann  Jacob  Wagner,*  seems  to  have  possessed  some  of  the 

*  H*  WH  bon  u  Ulm  is  177;,  uid  died  Ihera  id  1I41.    He  uulkd  1 
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characteristics  of  his  namesake  of  the  First  Part  After  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  in  1808,  Prof.  Kohler,  of  Wiirzburg, 
gave  a  lecture  upon  it,  in  which,  either  as  jest  or  malice,  he 
declared  that  his  fellow-professor  was  the  original  of  Faust's 
Famulus.  About  the  same  time,  Wagner  propounded  the 
most  astonishing  views  in  his  lectures,  some  of  which  —  as, 
for  instance, "  all  organisms  are  nothing  but  developed  met- 
als," and  the  assertion  that  "  Chemistry  would  finally  suc- 
ceed in  producing  organic  bodies,  even  in  creating  human 
beings  by  crystallization  "  —  were  repeated  all  over  Germany, 
and  must  have  reached  Goethe's  ears.  The  scene,  as  it 
stands,  was  thus  suggested  to  him ;  for  the  attempt  to  create 
life  artificially  harmonizes  completely  with  the  lifeless  pedan- 
try of  which  Wagner  is  the  representative. 

Professor  Wagner  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  origi- 
nal **  Fragment "  of  FausL  He  lectured  upon  it,  and  even 
published  an  analysis  of  the  work,  in  1839 ;  but  he  rejected 
both  the  Second  Part  an(l  the  additions  to  the  First  Part 
which  appeared  in  1808 1 

Nothing  which  Goethe  has  himself  said  concerning  Ho- 
munculus  will  much  enlighten  us.  Indeed,  his  expressions 
seem  to  have  been  purposely  uncertain  and  mystical':  both 
here,  and  in  his  remarks  upon  Euphorion,  the  care  with  which 
he  guarded  the  Key-secret  is  very  apparent  After  reading 
the  scene  to  Eckermann  (December  16, 1829),  he  said :  *'  You 
will  have  noticed,  in  general,  that  Mephistopheles  appears  to 
a  disadvantage  in  contrast  with  Homunculus,  who  is  his 
equal  in  intellectual  clearness,  and  much  his  superior  through 
his  inclination  for  the  Beautifiil  and  for  a  promotive  activity 
Besides,  he  calls  him  Sir  Cousin  ;  for  spiritual  beings,  like 
Homunculus,  who  were  not  obscured  and  limited  by  a  com* 

Jena  and  Gdttingen,  and  was  for  many  years  Professor  in  Wiirxbur^g. 
Among  his  works  are  "  A  Theory  of  Warmth  and  Light,"  "  A  System  of 
Ideal  Philosophy,"  "  Philosophy  of  Education,"  "  Political  Economy," 
"Philosophy  and  Medicine."  and  "The  Principle  of  Life."  He  was 
most  noted  for  his  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophical  "Tetrad,"  from 
the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schcllin|^  and  him«el£  He- had,  at  one 
time,  a  circle  of  devout  believers-  * 
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and  tfaciefora  aaort  of  rehrtionih^  maybt  pfcwmed 

** Hephlttoplielis,'*  Mid  EdBenmnn,  ^'oertainly  f^ppwOT 
here  in  a  mbnnMnate  poaitioa;  but  I  canapt  eecape  the  Idea 
that  he  fa  eecretly  impKcatiffd  in  the  creatioa  of  HoaMPCuhM^ 
acffmwWng  to  our  farmer  knowledge  of  him,  and  afao  from 
hfa  appearance  in  the  Mdam  aa  a  eecredy-woridig  agencf • 
Thoa  he  fa  again  elevated*  aa  a  lAolOi'and,  with  hfa  aaperior 
ii^Mailveneae*  he  maj  overlook  aone  of  the  detaihL'* 

"  Yon  have  a  very  jwt  inatinct  of  the  relatioQ,'' aakl  Goethe  ; 
*'it  fa  really  ao ;  and  I  have  afaeady  reflected  wfaedicr»  whea 
Hepfaittophelea  goea  to  Wagner,  and  HomnncDloa  fa  cenlng 
into  beings  lahould  not  pot  aome  linea  in  hfa  movth,  wludk 
might  make  hfa  co-operation  dear  to  the  reader.** 

**  There  would  be  no  harm  in  that»"  Edwrmann  anewervd* 
''Yet  it  fa  afaeady hinted, when  Mepfafatophelea  ckwea  thtt 
aoene  with  tlie  worda :  — 

'  Upon  the  creatures  we  have  made 
We  are,  ounelvea,  at  last,  dependent.*  '* 

The  following  additional  note  was  found  among  Riemer'a 
posthumous  papers  :  **  In  answer  to  my  question,  what 
Goethe  meant  to  represent  in  Homunculus,  Edcermann  said : 
Goethe  thereby  meant  to  present  the  pure  EntdechU  f&^re- 
\ix^ia,  an  Aristotelian  word  signifying  the  actual  being  of  a 
thingj,  the  Reason,  the  Spirit,  as  it  enters  life  before  experi- 
ence ;  for  the  Soul  of  Man  is  highly  endowed  on  its  arrival, 
and  we  by  no  means  learn  everything,  we  bring  mudi  with 
us.*  To  Goethe  himself  the  world  was  very  early  opened, 
in  advance  of  experience  ;  he  penetrated  it,  before  he  knew- 
it  through  his  life.  He  also  pointed  out  to  Eckermann  the 
shrewdness  and  attentive  perception  of  his  little  granddaugh- 
ter Alma.  Yes,  Goethe  himself  has  a  sort  of  respect  for 
Homunculus.*' 

*  *'  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come.** 

ii^'erdswrih. 
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There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  purposed  mystification  in 
all  this.  Nothing  that  is  here  reported  explains  the  office  of 
Homunculus  as  guide  to  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night  and 
the  prominent  part  which  he  there  plays,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Faust.  Let  us  now  consider,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of 
the  most  important  interpretations  of  the  critic?.  Weisse 
says :  "  Homunculus  is  the  objective  expression,  the  h3rpo- 
static  form  of  Faust*s  present  spiritual  condition,  struggling 
for  a  new  birth  into  another  and  unknown  condition  of  exist- 
ence.*' Leutbecher's  explanation  is :  "  He  appears  as  the 
personification  of  that  spiritual  condition  in  Faust,  which, 
sprung  to  life  in  the  realm  of  external,  mechanical  scholar- 
ship, and  awakened  by  the  keen  irony  of  sensuous  being,  is 
furthered  by  the  repose  of  the  genuine  and  truly  poetical 
spirit,  —  a  condition  in  which  he  first  overlooks  the  whole 
mythical  world  of  antiquity,  and  through  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  comprehend  the  being  of  the  True,  the  Ethical, 
and  the  Beautiful,  which  that  world  holds  concealed." 

Another  series  of  opinions,  having  some  metaphysical  ot 
psychological  relationship  to  the  above,  may  next  be  quoted 
Diintzer  says  :  *'  Homunculus  is  the  thoughtful,  striving 
force,  urged  in  vital,  self-conscious  power  towards  the  Ideal 
Beauty,  which  it  hop>es  to  attain,  not,  like  Faust,  by  a  wild 
assault,  but  by  a  gradual  and  certain  march."  According  to 
Horn,  he  is  *'  the  yearning  for  the  creation  of  the  Beautiful," 
while  Rotscher  considers  that  he  is  an  embodiment  of  Faust's 
imperious  yearning  for  the  original  home-land  of  Art 
Schnetgcr  takes  a  similar  idea,  and  compresses  it  into  a 
more  definite  form.  "  Homunculus,"  says  he,  "  is  the  hu- 
man embryo,  the  germ  o{  the  perfectly  beautiful  human 
frame  ;  he  is  the  highest  Beauty,  developed  through  a  scale 
of  thousands  of  forms,  —  in  a  word,  he  is  the  embryo  of  He- 
lena !  .  .  .  .  Homunculus  is  Human  Beauty  in  process  of 
creation,  Helena  and  Galatea  are  Created  Beauty." 

I  add,  in  conclusion,  those  interpretations  which  var}f 
more  or  less  widely  from  the  foregoing.  Hartung  declares 
that  "what  Helena  is  to  Faust,  that  is  Homunculus  tc 
Mephistopheles,  a  creation  of  his  fancy,  and,  nevertheless,  his 
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ruling  tparit"  He  ignores  any  connoclion  between  Homniv 
calua  and  Faust  Rosenkrani  isimply  stales  that  Horauncu- 
lui  is  a  "  comical  "  figure,  who,  at  the  citne  of  the  Classical 

Walpurgis-Night,   "manifests   himself  na   Eros."      Kdstlin 

ifUt  b  fcMiittiHy ty,  r*i*  ttirt  k*  h  awwdy 
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Gennan  Poetry  before  Schiller   wid   Goedie,  and  Jnlun 
Schmidt  Greek- Romantic  Poetry. 

Krejwug,  who  insists  that  the  reader  muat  approach  thU 
part  of  the  drama  with  "  a  Tita],  receptive  spiiit,  free  from 
prejudice  or  prepoasession,"  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  and  nnder- 
atand  it,  endeavor*  to  solve  the  problem  in  a  different  man- 
ner. He  attaches  a  special  meaning  to  the  relation  between 
Wagner  and  Homunculus,  accepting  the  former  as  a  type  of 
solid  research  and  knowle^e,  while  he  sees  in  Faust  k  per- 
sonification of  Geoiu*.  "  What  the  explorer  has  laboriotuly 
produced,"  he  »ays,  "beC(»Des  a  living  light  to  Genios,  guid- 
ing bim  into  regions  which  Fate  hu  dosed  against  the 
former."  Kreyssig  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  diis 
living  light  (Homunculus)  is  a  quality  inherent  in  Genius 
itself  and  not  in  the  productions  of  scientific  research.  Yet 
he  approaches,  nnconsdously,  a  little  nearer  the  seicrct,  in 
the  passage  :  "  We  know  in  what  (oil  measure  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  healthy  artistic  development  was  exemplified 
in  Goethe's  life  ;  bow  he,  in  the  maturity  of  his  power,  fxt 
from  the  daring  wantonness  of  the  '  Stoim  and  Stress '  jcai^ 
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found  no  fom«  of  knowledge  dry  and  unimportant  which  had 
any  bearing  on  Nature  and  Art ;  how  he  studied  at  the  same 
time  Geology,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Optics,  and  Metrics,  the  ^ 
history  of  Literature  and  Art" 

I  am  satisfied  that  much  more  of  Goethe's  own  struggle 
towards  a  higher  intellectual  and  aesthetic  development  is 
reflected  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust,  than  the  critics  seem 
willing  to  admit.  The  first  three  Acts  are  saturated,  through 
and  through,  with  his  intellectual  subjectiveness.  It  was  not 
his  habit  of  mind  to  build  theories,  nor  could  he  hare  taken 
the  least  interest  in  the  representation  of  abstract  ideas, 
fie  was  never  satisfied  until  the  vaguest  gossamer-wraith  of 
the  imagination  had  found  some  corresponding  reality  of 
form.  A  careful  study  of  his  correspondence  with  Schiller 
and  Zelter  will  illuminate  all  this  portion  of  the  drama  with 
a  multitude  of  broken  and  transient  lights,  which  may  some- 
times confuse,  but,  in  the  end,  will  discover  much  that 
seemed  hidden  at  first 

My  impression  that  the  Boy  Charioteer,  Homunculus  and 
Euphorion,  are  one  and  the  same  elfish,  elusive  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Poetic  Genius  of  Goethe  himself  (as  its  entelecheia, 
other  allegorical  garments  being  thrown  over  it  at  will), 
grew  into  very  distinct  form  as  a  feeling,  or  instinct,  before  I 
made  any  endeavor  to  apply  it  Such  an  interpretation  does 
not  reject  those  of  Weisse,  Leutbecher,  Diintzer,  Horn, 
Rotscher,  or  Schnetger :  it  only  completes  and  harmonizes 
all  of  them.  Leutbecher,  indeed,  stops  a  little  short  of  the 
same  view,  when  he  says :  "  As  in  the  First  Part,  Wagner 
and  Mephistophelcs  are  personifications  of  certain  tenden- 
cies in  Faust,  so  also  here  the  same  thing  must  be  assumed, 
and  Homunculus  is  added  as  the  personification  of  a  new 
tendency."  Now,  in  1827,  in  speaking  of  Ampere's  review 
of  Faust,  Goethe  said ;  "  He  has  expressed  himself  no  less 
intelligently,  in  asserting  that  not  only  the  gloomy,  unsatis- 
fied striving  of  the  chief  personage,  but  also  the  scoffing  and 
sharp  irony  of  Mephistophelcs,  are  parts  of  my  own  being." 

Add  to  this  confession  the  play  of  that  pranksome  (muth- 
willig)  spirit  in  Goethe,  which  even  age  could  not  tame, 
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And  his  delight  in  mystificaticm,  which  had  ronittant  food  in 
the  respectful  credulity  of  lesser  intellects,  and  I  find  it  easy 
to  understand  how  he  has  confused,  in  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal, his  design.  There  will  be  sufficient  opportunity  to  add 
whatever  illustrations  are  possible,  before  we  reach  the  end 
of  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night ;  and  I  will,  now,  only  b^ 
the  reader  to  notice  that  the  Ideal  which  led  Goethe  onward 
and  upward  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  is  very  nearly 
described  in  the  words  of  Paracelsus, — "  Art  is  in  them  in- 
carnate and  self-existing,  so  that  they  need  not  learn  it  from 
any  man,  but  are  so  by  Nature,  even  as  roses  and  other 
flowers." 

60.    Fairscemry! 

In  this  passage  Homunculus  describes  the  dream  of  the 
sleeping  Faust,  which  is  visible  to  him  alone.  Fanst  has 
already  gone  further  back  towards  the  origin  of  Beauty,  in 
this  picture  of  Helena's  parents,  Leda  and  the  Swan-Jupiter. 

The  separation  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  elements,  which 
commenced  in  the  First  Act,  now  becomes  complete,  and 
the  occupation  of  Mephistopheles  —  at  least  in  his  original 
character  —  is  gone  for  a  time.  Eckermann  said  to  Goethe, 
after  the  latter  had  read  the  manuscript  of  the  passage : 
**  Through  this  dream  of  Leda  in  the  Second  Act,  the  Helena 
afterwards  wins  its  proper  foundation.  There  much  is  said 
of  swans  and  the  swan-begotten ;  but  here  the  event  is  pic- 
tured, and  when  one,  with  the  impression  on  his  senses, 
comes  afterwards  to  Helena,  how  much  more  distinct  and 
complete  everything  will  appear  ! " 

Goethe  assented  to  this,  and  said :  "  Vou  will  also  find 
that  already,  throughout  these  first  acts,  the  Classic  and  the 
Romantic  vibrate,  and  come  to  expression,  so  that,  as  by  a 
gradually  ascending  slope,  we  arc  carried  upwards  to  the 
f/elena,  where  both  forms  of  Poetry  come  prominently  to  the 
light  and  find  a  species  of  adjustment." 

The  ignorance  of  Mephistopheles  concerning  the  Classical^ 
Walpurgis-Night  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Gothic,  mcdixval  Devil,  from  the  North,  and  "  brought  forth 
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in  the  age  of  mi^t.*'  The  classic  world  had  ceased  before  he 
began  to  exist.  He  has  brought  Faust  to  the  old  study  to 
recover ;  but  Homunculus  sees  that  (like  Goethe  in  Weimar 
before  his  Italian  journey)  Faust  will  die  unless  he  is  in- 
stantly transported  to  the  land  where  his  dream  can  be  made 
a  reality. 

6i.     Butf  clear lier  seen^  *tis  slave  that  fights  with  slave, 

Goethe,  here,  entirely  forgets  Mephistopheles  and  speaks 
with  his  own  voice.  There  are  many  slips  of  the  kind,  as 
the  reader  will  have  already  noticed,  but  none  quite  so  un- 
dramatic  as  this. 

The  scene,  although  not  strictly  geographically  correct,  is 
admirably  chosen,  since  the  classic  age  may  be  said  to  ter- 
minate with  the  Battle  of  Pliarsalia  (B.  C.  48).  The  Peneus 
and  Tempe,  Greece  beyond  Pindus,  on  the  right,  Olympus 
and  Ossa  overlooking  the  plain,  the  sea  in  front,  with  Samo- 
thrace,  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  Troad  beyond,  —  these  are 
the  features,  not  all  visible,  but  all  suggested  by  the  locality. 

62.     /  may  detect  the  dot  upon  the  "  /." 

This  expression  (which  Goethe  sometimes  uses  in  his  cor- 
respondence to  denote  finish,  completion)  is  explained  by 
the  endeavor  of  Homunculus,  afterwards,  to  break  the  glass 
in  which  his  artificial  being  is  confined,  and  commence  a  free 
and  natural  existence.  A  scientific  as  well  as  a  literary 
meaning  is  thereby  suggested,  and  the  clews  to  both  will  be 
ibund  in  the  true  history  of  Goethe's  own  development. 

63.     Upon  the  creatures  we  have  mcule 
We  are,  ourselves,  at  last,  dependent. 

These  are  the  lines  quoted  by  Eckermann  to  Goethe,  as 
an  evidence  that  Homunculus  is  really  the  creation  of  Mephis- 
topheles, and  not  of  Wagner.  Goethe's  answer  was :  "  You 
are  quite  right.  To  an  attentive  reader,  the  lines  might 
be  almost  enough ;  but  I  will  reflect,  nevertheless,  whether 
there  should  not  be  other  hints." 


(ta  pises  f6»d  97' 
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64.    Classical  Walpukgis-Night. 

This  allegorr  occupies  the  une  place  in  the  Second  Act 
u  the  Carnival  Masquerade  in  the  First,  and,  like  it,  U  a 
digression  from  the  direct  course  of  the  drama.  Unlike  it, 
however,  its  substance  is  poetic  rather  than  didactic  Nei- 
ther the  many  puzzles  which  it  contuns.  nor  the  wiUiil  spirit 
in  which  Goethe  has  loaded  his  original,  purely  Kttbetic 
design  with  a  weight  of  extraneous  scientific  ideas,  can 
restrain  the  breeze  or  Poetry  which  blows  through  it,  6re*h 
from  the  mountains  and  seas  and  isles  of  Greece. 

When  we  have  once  accepted  his  double  intention  of  con- 
ducting Faust  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  through  the  awaken- 
ing and  development  of  his  sense  of  Beauty,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  bringing  together  the  Classic  and  Romantic  ele- 
ments in  Literature  and  Art,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  in  a 
region  lofty  enough  to  abolish  all  ^hiona  of  Exe  and  Tinci 
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we  have  do  difficulty  in  CuuTing  how  the  plan  of  a  Clauical 
Walpurgis-Nigbt  must  have  preseated  itielf  to  Goethe'* 
mind,  u  a  fendant  lo  the  Walpurgii-Night  of  tlie  Firat 
Part,  which  is  Gothic,  Mcdixval,  Romantic.  Wc  may  also 
conjectiue  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  anange  the  scenes  and 
Ggurca  of  such  an  episode,  aa  a  natural  framework,  capable 
of  endoaing  both  (be  allegory  and  the  nairaiive, — the 
former  so  airy,  aubtile,  and  shifting,  that,  while  it  could  only 
be  expressed  through  Form,  it  perpetually  eluded  the  con- 
finement of  forms  of  thought,  and  the  course  of  the  latter  so 
determined  in  advance  by  the  completed  Helena,  that  it 
could  not  farther  accommodate  itself  to  the  allegory. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  this  difficulty  of  execuli<m 
was  felt  by  Goethe,  no  doubt  with  his  first  conception  of  the 
episode.  The  first  sketch,  or  outline,  was  probably  made  in 
1800,  while  he  was  writing  the  Walpurgis- Night,  and  when 
the  first  pages  of  the  Hehna  were  produced.  We  have  Eck- 
ermano's  testimony  that  it  was  only  a  sketch  in  1837,  when 
Goethe  said  to  him :  "  The  plan  exists,  indeed,  but  the  great 
difficulty  is  yet  to  be  overcome  ;  and  the  execution  really  de- 
pends altogether  loo  much  on  sheer  good-luck.  The  Classi- 
cal Walpurgis- Night  must  be  vrritten  in  rhymes,  and  yet 
everything  must  wear  an  antique  character.  It  is  not  easy 
to  invent  the  proper  form  of  verse :  and  then,  the  dialogue ! " 
Eckermann  asked  i(  that  was  not  already  planned  in  the 
sketch.  "The  What,  I  may  say,"  Goethe  answered,  "but 
not  the  Htrai.  And  then,  just  consider  how  much  must  be 
said  in  that  wild  night  t  Faust's  address  to  Proserpine, 
moving  her  to  restore  Helena,  —  what  speech  must  that 
be,  which  shall  move  Proserpine  herself  to  tears  1  Nothing 
of  all  this  is  easy  to  do:  a  great  deal  depends  on  luck, 
yes,  almost  entirely  upon  the  feeling  and  power  of  the 
moment," 

The  poetic  elaboration  of  this  early  sketch,  which  most 
have  been  in  prose,  was  not  commenced  antil  January,  1830, 
and  was  finished,  as  we  learn  fi'om  Eckermann's  letter  from 
Geneva,  in  August  of  that  year,  the  eigAty-first  of  Goethe's 
Bfe!     He  knew  bow  to  detect  and  secure  his  fortunate 


jSo  FAUST. 

Boodsj  ttMi  plan  w  traced  oa^  IDdb  tbtt  pattwo  of  ft  picoB 
of  ombfoidBrad  tspcstiyt  snd  h€  wofflnd  hen  and  ttiiMCt  no^ 
oordiniy  to  aut  ooiof  and  fonn  wbicn  were  beift  anapfnd  to 
Ut  intenralt  of  creative  desire.  The  vwymannacript^  aome 
pages  of  which  I  hare  seen,  suggests  the  care  and  fidditf 
widi  wfaid  he  Udxmd.  The  hand  is  fiim  and  dear,  the  ia- 
terimeations  km  hot  alwajs  exodlent,  and  there  are  aookfr- 
tfanes  broad  QMoea  between  the  staniaSk  iHikh  mflgrH  long 
and  silent  padngp  back  and  forth  on  the  stndf4oor  or  tiie 
gurden  walk* 

Goethe  teDs  os  that  the  Classical  Walpngia-Nlfl^  is  an 
ascendtog  dope,  upon  wfaidi  we  gradually  rise  to  die  SUemm, 
Its  Ifjwffwg'  motirey  thefefbret  most  be  die  devdopmenft  of 
the  Idea  of  the  Beaotifol ;  and  to  this  chief  dew  we  invst 
hold  fiMt  But  Mephiitopbdes»  the  Spirit  of  N^gation«  is 
also  Introdnoed,  and  a  reason  most  be  found  for  his  presence 
in  a  scene  where  he  has,  apparently,  no  business.  If  there 
is  soch  a  thing  as  Ksthetic  irony,  Goethe  hss  attenipfted  it 
here.  In  the  fonns  introduced,  with  which  Faust  and  Ho- 
munculus  come  in  contact  (the  latter  taking  the  former's 
part  in  the  end),  there  is  a  gradual  upward  movement  on 
the  line  of  Beauty,  from  the  Sphinxes  and  Griffins  to  the 
apparition  of  Galatea  on  her  chariot  of  shelL  In  following 
Mephistopheles,  however,  from  the  same  starting-point,  we 
move  downward  on  the  line  of  Ugliness  to  its  intensest  cias- 
rical  embodiment  in  the  Phorkyads.  Woven  between  these 
two  threads,  and  sometimes  cunningly  blended  with  them, 
are  personifications  of  the  Neptunic  and  Plutonic  theories  in 
geology,  with  satirical  illustrations  of  the  latter  and  a  reso* 
nant  glorification  of  the  former.  Flashing  over  all,  like  a 
Will-o'- the- Wisp,  is  Homunculus,  with  his  yearning  to  com- 
mence a  natural  existence. 

Here  are  the  four  leading  elements  of  the  episode,  only 
the  latter  of  which  can  really  be  called  problematic  What- 
ever variety  of  interpretation  may  be  given  to  the  separate 
forms,  or  to  detached  passages,  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  first  three  motives ;  and  I  find  that  the  Ger- 
man critics  arc  here  less  active  in  constructing  independent 
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theories  iban  in  bending  these  evident  elements  to  their  ser- 
vice, in  explaining  the  details.  Rosenkranz,  for  instance, 
says  that  "  Faust  is  led  through  Nature  to  Art,"  but  inas- 
much as  he  afterwards  admits  that  the  highest  result  of  Art 
is  the  perfect  human  Torm,  he  thus  comes  back  to  the  origi- 
nal clew.  Weiase  remarks,  very  correctly,  that  the  scenes 
"  are  Glled  with  an  anticipation  of  coming  Beduty."  Kost- 
lin,  Schnetger,  Diintzer,  and  others  do  not  differ  in  sub- 
stance, and  their  views  need  not  be  quoted. 

Leutbecher  says  :  "  As  is  well  known,  Goethe  himself 
lived  and  strove  in  that  process  of  coming  into  being,  of  the 
new  creation  of  the  antique  spirit  in  his  time,  and  to  his 
share  therein  is  due  the  eieculion  of  this  important  part  of 
the  poem."  Add  to  this  Schnetger's  declaration  that  "  the 
key  lo  the  Classical  Walpurgis- Night  is  Homunculus :  his 
importance  determines  the  importance  of  the  entire  scene, 
for  his  development  into  being  is  its  chief  motive,"  —  and  we 
shall  see  that  by  accepting  Homunculus  as  the  embodiment 
of  Goethe's  own  yearning  for  a  free  and  beautiful  poetic  be- 
ing, we  have  the  simplest  key,  not  only  to  the  Classical  Wal- 
purgis-Night,  but  to  many  of  the  views  which  it  has  suggested 
to  the  commentators.  Only  thus,  indeed,  can  we  understand 
the  increasing  prominence  of  Homunculus,  and  the  early 
disappearance  of  FausU 

Deycks,  also,  has  this  passage ;  "  This  much  seems  to  be 
clear  :  the  scene  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  history 
of  Faust.  At  best,  it  prepares  his  way  to  (he  attainment  of 
Helena ;  but  he,  himself,  plays  a  secondary  part  Neither 
is  Mephislopheles  much  more  prominent;  he  meets  with 
(something  quite  new  to  him)  one  embarrassment  after  an- 
other. There  are  all  the  better  grounds  for  assuming  that 
Goethe,  here,  had  other  purposes,  further  evidence  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  visible  love  and  elaboration  wherewith  the 
abundant  forms  are  presented,  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
so  many  visions,  and  the  cheerful  humor  which  throws  a  sin- 
gular, shifting  charm  over  the  whole.  It  is  full  oT  alluring 
and  mysterious  suggestion,  like  the  endless  laughter  of  the 
sea- waves,  in  the  ancient  poet." 


Another  remark  of  Goethe  (made  in  1831)  may  be  in! 
a  the  reader ;  "The  old  WalpurgU- Night  » 


dMoibed  br  Lkh  m  dvoll^  b  Ifaa  wOfa  oT  V j 

whaK  the  «M  coBiiJlBa  bjr  INiMptr,  bafcn  th*  fatttla  «r 

Pharailu.  Her  allnaion  to  the  "  evil  poets  "  U  ondoubtcdly 
meant  for  Lucan  and  Ovid.  She  speaka  in  the  meanire 
called  iambic  trimeter  (double) ;  it  i>  really  an  iambic  bex- 
ameter,  Karcely  knowD  to  the  English  language,  bat  the  lat- 
ter, nerertbeless,  adapts  itself  as  readily  to  the  additional 
foot  as  the  German. 

G5.  Hen,  mt  Crtdan  land. 
Faust  recovers  from  his  trance  as  soon  as  he  tondiM  dM 
dasaic  soil :  his  artistic  instinct  tells  him  at  once  that  he  it 
on  the  track  of  Helena.  How  much  of  Goethe's  own  feeling 
i*  eipresied  in  these  lines  may  be  seen  fiom  the  following 
passage  in  his  works :  "  Clearness  of  Tision,  cheerihlness  of 
acceptance,  and  easy  grace  of  expression,  are  the  qualities 
which  delight  us :  and  now,  when  we  affirm  that  we  find  all 
these  in  the  genuine  Grecian  works,  achieved  in  the  noblest 
material,  the  most  proportioned  form,  with  certainty  and  ' 
completeness  of  execution,  vie  shall  be  underslood,  if  we 
always  refer  to  them  as  a  basis  and  a  standard.  Let  each 
one  be  a  Grecian,  in  his  own  way :  but  let  him  it  one  1 " 
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66.    Ifaid  •myul/te  itnmgt,  m  diieenarttd. 

Mephistopheles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  out  of  bb 
proper  element.  Hia  disgust  with  the  nudity  of  the  antique 
forms  is  an  admirable  bit  of  humor,  through  which  we  can 
detect  Goethe's  own  well-known  delence  of  the  chastity  of 
ancient  art.  The  delicate  satire  of  the  line,  Dxh  dai  Amiie 
fitiiT  i(lk  tu  Itbemlig,  is  lost  in  traiulation.  We  may  almost 
surmise  that  when  Hephistophelea  speaks  of  oTerplaatering 
(he  figures  according  to  the  Euhion,  Goethe  referred  to  the 
indecent  rehabilitation  of  the  statues  in  the  Vatican. 

Mephistopheles  finally  addresses  himself  to  the  Griffins 
and  Spninxes,  as  the  most  grotesque  and  anbeautiful  of  the 
ibrms  around  him. 

67.  Tht  lewtt,  vAirtJrom  itt  derivalieii  ifrit^t. 
Diinizer  explains  that  this  passage  is  in  ridicule  of  certain 
philologisis,  who,  in  Goethe's  day,  grouped  words  together 
at  random  according  to  their  initial  letters,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  trace  them  to  a  common  root.  The  answer  of 
Mephistopheles  is  a  play  upon  the  words  Graf  (Griffin)  and 
freifin  (to  grip)  —  suffidrntly  lilte  the  English  words  to  be 
intelligible  in  translation.  The  Griffin  accepts  this  explana- 
tion, and  confirms  it  by  slightly  changing  the  I^tin  proverb 
ForUs  Foriuaajuvat,  which  he  applies  to  his  own  advantage. 

6S.    The  Arimaspbans. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Arimaspeans  wereaone<yed 

race  who  inhabited  a  distant  part  of  the  Sqithian  steppes, 

and  were  engaged  in  continual  conflict  with  the  gold-guard- 

ing  Griffins.  The  colossal  Ants,  which  were  somewhat 
larger  than  foxes  and  dwelt  in  Central  Asia,  threw  out  gold- 
dust  in  making  their  aubietranean  bunows. 

I  confess  I  can  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  creatures,  beyond  that  of  their  repulsive 
fiirms.  Schnetger  finds  a  scale  of  development  in  them,  in 
the  fallowing  order :  Grifiins,  Ants,  Arimaspeans,  Sphinxes, 
and  afterwards  Sirens,  each  grade  approadiing  nearer  the 
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hnmaik  fimnu  Hartnog*  on  the  odicr  hand,  finds  that  die 
GriffiM  are  pfailologiats ;  the  goM,  adentific  tieaamea  ;  tlie 
Anl8»  diligent  ooUectora  of  knowledge ;  the  Arimaapeaaa^ 
deter  vriteiat  who  five  by  stolen  thoqghta»  and  the  SpUnxea^ 
Hktoiy.  Goethe  wo«dd  hsnflj  hsite  boned  sn  allegory  so 
deep  as  this.  SdineCger's  explanation  woold  answer  verf 
well,  were  it  not  for  the  Ants  and  Arimaqioans,  who  have  no 
place  in  a  piogi'tiiife  devdopment  based  on  ArL  All  we 
can  be  sore  of  is.  tiist  thej  are  prindtive  forms  of  the  Uglj, 
withoot  tlie  snggestlon  of  possible  besotj  iriiidi  we  find  in 
the  Griffins  and  Sphimes* 

It  is  evident  that  the  Si^iinzes  immedistely  reoogniied 
Mephistcqihdes.  and  their  questions  are  only  *'chaffiqg.'* 
When  thej  say  that  their  spirit-tones  become  material,  to 
him,  they  hint  tiiat  he  sees  nothiog  more  dian  their  semi- 
bestial  form.  In  the  answer  of  Mephistophdes  to  the  demand 
for  his  name,  Goethe  uses  the  English  words  "  Old  Iniqui- 
ty." This  tenn  was  given,  in  the  Moralities,  to  a  personifi- 
cation of  Vice,  or  Sin,  who  accompanied  the  Devil  when  he 
appeared,  teased  him  and  beat  him  with  a  whip.  The  Clown, 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"  refers  to  this  character 
in  his  song :  — 

I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anoD,  sir, 

I  *U  be  with  yon  again 

In  a  trice. 

Like  to  the  Old  IHoe, 

Yoar  need  to  sustain  ; 

Who  with*  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 
Cries,  ah,  ha  I  to  the  Devfl  : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 
Adieu,  Goodman  Devil  I 

Although  Mephistopheles  is  an  entire  stranger  among 
these  antique  forms,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  has  never 
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heard  of  them,  and  that  his  demand  for  an  enigma  from  the 
Sphinx  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  part  he  plays.  But  his 
Romantic  sneer  is  at  once  crushed  under  the  Boeotian  irony. 
The  retort  of  the  Sphinx  shows  that  she  fully  comprehends 
the  mediaeval  Devil.  Its  keenness  will  be  properly  appre- 
ciated when  I  state  that  the  word  Plastron  (which  I  have 
translated  *'  breast-plate  ")  is  a  piece  of  impenetrable  armor, 
worn  by  fendng-masters,  in  order  to  let  their  pupils  lunge  at 
them  with  impunity,  even  as  the  Devout,  in  Faust*s  day, 
flattered  their  ascetic  idea  of  holiness  by  keeping  up  an 
imaginary  conflict  with  the  Devil.  We  cannot  much  wonder 
that  Mephistopheles  should  lose  his  temper,  on  receiving 
such  a  thrust 

7a    Sirens. 

The  Sirens  are  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  two  in  num- 
ber, but  two  more  were  afterwards  added  by  the  Athenians- 
They  were  located  in  various  places,  —  Crete,  Sicily,  or 
Capri,  —  and  there  were  contradictory  accounts  of  their 
origin  and  character.  It  was  generally  believed,  however, 
that  they  were  fated  only  to  live  until  some  one  should  pass 
their  island  without  being  captivated  by  their  song,  whence 
the  corresponding  myths  of  the  Argonauts  and  Ulysses. 

After  the  confused  and  uncertain  forms  with  which  the 
Classical  Walpurgis-Night  opens,  Goethe  seems  to  have 
selected  the  Sirens  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  opposite 
paths  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles.  They  were  generally 
represented  as  beautiful  maidens  to  the  waist,  the  lower  half 
having  a  bird-form,  with  hideous  falcon  claws.  The  gro- 
tesque and  beautiful  are  more  intimately  blended  in  the 
woman  and  lion  of  the  Sphinx :  in  the  Sirens  Beauty  and 
Ugliness  are  simply  and  sharply  joined  to  each  other.  After 
leaving  them,  Faust  begins  to  rise  towards  his  Ideal,  while 
Mephistopheles  descends  towards  his. 

In  the  description  which  the  latter  gives  of  the  Sirens' 
song,  commencing  *' These  are  of  novelties  the  neatest," 
Hartung  sees  *'  Goethe's  opinion  of  certain  modem  poets." 
Some  such  meaning  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  lines  ;  but 
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lUiliMamNadcar  Il^anak«c  tlM|Mth«*  \mm 
oMiiWL  rkinc  jocognuH  tfas  Ar-off  praocopos  of  ns 
BMstifD]  In  a*  fcnM<i(IiidiaBudBk^'ln>rt,tie  fim- 
nBBHBufaucaFGrMGe.  He  b  evM  racoadled  to  wbrt  b 
npnkfara  b  diMB,  bf  thtfa  nwdnkn* 
riM  of  GndM  Hteoty  ud  Utentsm 
fradrqiil^faTlie  aowfeeli  thai  be  bwa 
(dde  Um  to  HdeBiL  To  MvpUilophdM,  vbo  rimwiiliBii 
J^nift  diigut  ior  tiw  |rotBW)«  p*"-*™-  «f  dM  Bh)d»- 
bsi^  Ut  BllifiCOOtt  w  of  oowiB  lafwnpffiniiBMnitti 

Tba  'H**"^**  ^'"tt  ''■*■■'  *■>  Cbicen,  the  C«Qtwr,  whs  b 
Mt  «nly  ponlr  Giwk,  bat  ate  Ob  iMt  MnaUB  «f  tto  ■»- 
liMic  IdMl  of  BMMtjr  «ltk  ulmal  fatna ;  mUI%  ate  lacaB- 
Ing  the  Stjnnphalic  Unb  and  the  heads  of  the  Lcncan  Hydra 
for  the  benefit  of  Hephiitopheles,  thef  shrewdly  send  him 
afier  the  lamic,  who  tuve  aioiued  his  deure  at  th«  fint 

7a.     Penxus. 

The  Pharealian  Fields  lie  apon  the  Enipeos,  a  brandi  of 
the  PeiMto,  and  many  of  the  conunentatora  charge  GocAe 
with  having  made  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
meant  to  include  in  the  scene  the  whole  region  from  Phana- 
luB  to  the  base  of  Olympui  and  the  ahores  of  the  £geafi  Sea. 

In  the  river-god,  Peneus,  with  his  attendant  Nymphs  and 
Tributary  Streams,  we  reach  a  higher  plane  of  development 
Here  the  forms,  though  representing  Nature,  an  entirely 
human,  and  an  atmosphere  of  Poetry,  as  well  as  of  Art,  en- 
drdes  them.  The  vctk  changes,  also,  suggesting  a  dearer 
moonlight  and  fresher  air. 

Faust's  dream  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  which  was  described 
by  Homunculus  in  Wagner's  laboratoiy,  is  here  pnrposely 
repeated,  as  the  reality  of  what  was  there  only  pfeteotiment 
Now,  however,  Leda  hetielf  i*  not  seen :  the  thick  fidiage 


conceals  her  form.  Fust  i«  not  jret  pieparcd  to  behold  the 
conception  of  the  BeautilnL 

73.    Chiron. 

The  Centaur  Chiron  wis  the  ion  of  Satnni  and  Philyra, 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Homer  calls  hjm  the  wisest  and 
most  juai  of  ihe  Ceniaun.  He  was  said  to  have  taught  the 
bumaa  race  oaths,  joyous  sacrificiaj  services,  and  music.  In 
hia  grotto  on  Pelion  he  educated  the  grandest  Grecian  heroet, 
among  them  Peleus,  AJaz,  Achilles,  ,£sculapiuB,  Theseus, 
and  Jason. 

Schnelgcr  has  a  very  ingenious  explanation  of  the  symboli- 
cal significance  of  Chiron  in  this  scene.  He  inteiprets  the 
expression  of  the  Sphinx  to  Faust : 

Oat  HIT  lut  «•  ilsiii  by  Htrcnlc^ 

as  indicating  the  overthrow  of  the  monstroos  Ibrms  of  early 
Art ;  and  Hercules  therefore  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Human  period.  He  then  says :  "  If  the  old  forms  are 
entirely  overcome  by  the  new,  in  Hercules,  then  must  Chiron, 
his  instructor,  be  considered  as  standing  equally  in  both 
periods  of  development.  This  position,  half  here,  half  there, 
is  clearly  illustrated  in  his  figure,  which  is  a  horse  behind 
and  in  front  a  nobly  formed  man.  Chiron  represents  to  us 
the  bridge,  the  transition  from  the  former  coarseness  and 
distortion  to  the  later  and  loftier  forms,  and  upon  him  Faust 
must  pass  to  approach  that  which  he  seeks." 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  Pompeian  frescos,  now  in  Ihe 
Muieo  Nationalt  at  Naples,  represents  Chiron  teaching  Ihe 
young  Achilles  to  play  upon  the  lyre.  Goethe  never  saw  it, 
but  he  has  unconsciously  given  to  the  Centaur  the  same 
dignity,  nobility,  and  yearning  sadness  of  expression,  which 
are  there  so  wonderfully  painted. 

74.     No  sicottd  nak  katk  Caa  granUi. 

There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  in  this  passage.    When 

Faust  snggests  the  name  of  Hercules,  which  Chiron  has 

omitted  from  the  list  of  his  Argonautic  pupils  and  fiiends, 
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the  Ceotanr^  bunt  of  enthuriaim  isr  the  hero  whoee  pot 
idled  arrow  accidentally  canted  hie  own  death  ii»  to  «f  the 
kaat^  nnezpected ;  while  Faoaf  a  following  apeech  x 

**  Hm  fiUiMt  Mas  httt  thoB  dtyftcMt 
Now  of  tbt  ftiiwt  Wonn  VMk.l  *• 

oooplea  Hercnlea  with  Helena  aa  the  Ideala  of  male  and  fe- 
male beantj.  Bnf  it  wha  Am  and  Helena  whom  he  called 
firom  the  Shadea.  We  most  aaaome  that  when  he  ^Maka  of 
the  huter  pair  to  Mephiatophelea,  hi  Scene  V.  Act  L,  as  **  the 
model  finma  of  Man  and  Woman,"  he  ia  merely  lepeatipg  the 
ooQvendonal  ideaa  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Court  drde.  Ia 
any  caae  it  is  Goethe  himaelf  who  apeaka  here.  It  waa  prob- 
ably the  fiunova  torso  in  the  Vatican  whidi  ftit  gave  him  the 
impresaioa  that  Hercolea  ia,  aa  he  more  than  once  dedareaia 
Ua  pi^Mta  on  Art^  **  die  hi^^iest  i^orification  of  maaoafiafl^ 
beneficent  actiTity  and  harmonioiia  combination  of  power," 
therefore  in  his  form  the  U^iest  embodiment  of  — — **«'r«^ 
beauty.  In  his  Vier  yiahres%eiten,  he  says :  "  Grace  is  only 
revealed  from  the  fulness  of  Strength."  In  1832,  only  a 
month  before  his  death,  Goethe  said  to  Soret :  "  The  Her- 
cules of  antiquity  is  a  collective  being,  the  great  bearer  of  his 
own  deeds  and  the  deeds  of  others." 

75.     '  T  is  curious  with  your  mythologic  dame. 

A  trifling  personal  experience  is  here  interpolated,  or,  at 
least,  suggested.  When  Faust  says :  "  But  seven  years 
old  ! "  and  Chiron  answers  : 

'*  Philologists,  I  see, 
Even  as  they  cheat  themselTei,  have  cheated  thee  "  — 

we  are  directly  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Eckermann. 
Goethe  was  speaking  of  a  line  in  one  of  his  own  pnwna^ 
where  Professor  Gottling  had  persuaded  him  to  change 
"  Horace  "  into  "  Propertius,"  to  the  damage  of  spirit  and 
sound.  **  In  the  same  manner,"  said  Eckermann,  "the 
manuscript  of  your  Helena  showed  that  Theseus  carried  her 
off  as  a  *  ten-year-old  and  slender  roe.'  But  Gottling's  rep- 
resentations led  you  to  print,  instead,  '  a  seven-year-old  and 


(lender  roe,'  which  is  much  too  yoang,  both  for  the  beautifiil 
ouideii,  and  for  her  twin-brothers.  Castor  and  Pollu^i,  who 

rescued  her." 

"  You  are  righl,"  said  Goethe;  "I  am  also  of  the  ojnnion 
that  she  should  be  len  years  old  when  Theseus  cafTies  her 
o%  and  for  that  reason  I  afterwards  wrote:  — 

'  She  hu  been  mirlbleei  from  ber  leolfa  yevog.'    (PigeSl.) 

In  the  next  edition,  therefore,  you  may  still  make  a  ten- 
years'  roe  out  of  the  seven-years'  one." 

Fausi  answers  Chiron,  as  a  Poet:  "Then  let  no  bonds 
of  Time  be  thrown  around  her  t "  He  refers  to  an  obscure 
legend  (mentiDned  by  Miiller,  in  his  work  on  "The  Do- 
rians "),  that  Achilles  ascended  from  the  Shades  to  wed 
Helena  on  ihe  isle  of  Leukc,  —  not  yiir^,  which  seems  to  be 
a  mistake  of  Goethe,  —  where  they  bad  a  son,  Euphorion. 

76.     Manto. 

Goethe  has  wilfully  taken  Manto  from  blind  Tiresiaa, 
"prophet  old,"  whose  daughter  she  was,  and  given  her  Ms- 
cnlapius  as  a  father,  perhaps  to  accoutil  for  her  faniiliarity 
with  Chiron,  and  enable  the  latter,  through  her,  to  send 
Faust  further  on  his  ardent  pilgrimage.  She  was.  in  reality, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Apollo.  After  her  father's  death 
she  wandered  to  Italy,  where  her  son,  Oknus,  founded  and 
named  for  her  the  cily  of  Mantua.  (Virgil  refers  to  this  in 
the  Tenth  Book  of  the  y£neid,  and  Dante  in  the  twentieth 
Canto  of  the  Infimo.) 

The  temple  shining  in  the  moonlight,  the  dreaming  Man- 
to,  and  the  few  Orphic  sentences  which  she  utters,  prepare 
us  tor  Faust's  mysterious  descent  to  PersephoQc.  Goethe's 
own  words  (quoted  in  Note  64)  show  that  he  had  projected 
the  scene;  but  here,  in  the  vestibule,  the  doors  suddenly 
close,  and  no  voice  from  the  adytum  of  Hades  reaches  our 
ears.  Faust  disappears,  and  we  see  him  no  more  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  Act,  where  the  character  of  the  allegory 
is  entirely  changed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe 
found  his  powers  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  bis  design. 
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Mnvt  tB  M  wiMiL  Tan 
HMM)  Mrippid  fl(  thrir  fai 
wMway  wftM-adwi  of  a 
■nd  tba  '  Dl-itancd  fclk  "  of  whan  tfaer  ita(  ■ 
Platonirtt.  Hie  abore  Ifae^tai  OenntB,  OHm  Wkttw  t0 
kam  Htill — decUrei  the  (bimer  theoiy  at  oBce,  Ooo^  it 
ako  snggeatB  the  well-knowii  phnse  of  Pindar,  ariitom  mtm 
Imdtr.  The  word  Htit  means  either  heimi  or  ulvalioo ; 
and  the  litter  rendering  woold  perhaps  be  more  correct 
here.  Goethe  undoubtedly  selected  the  Sirens  to  describe 
the  earthquake,  because  tbej  are  the  only  characters  al- 
ready introduced  who  are  directir  aMociatsl  with  the  Sea. 

7S.     Skismos. 

Goethe  makes  a  personification  of  the  Earthquake  (£cm- 
(lAi),  in  order  the  better  to  satirize  the  Platonists. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  endeaT<H-  to  r^re*ent,  as 
clearly  as  ma]>  be  possible,  what  Goethe  has  introduced  in 
this  division  of  the  Classical  Walpurgis- Night,  and  why  he 
has  introduced  iL  A  thorough  and  aatisbctory  commcn- 
taiy  would  involve  the  statement  of  adentific  qoestions 
which  require  much  special  knowledge ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  inexpedient  to  wander  too  far  bota  the  tracks  wa 
have  been  following.  Goethe  did  not  intend  this  episode  to 
be  k  digression.    The  pains  he  has  taken  to  weave  together 
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die  two  threads,  of  stich  irreconcilable  texture,  are  very  eri- 
dent,  yet  lie  has  none  the  less  failed  in  his  attempt  I  only 
feel  bound,  therefore,  to  present  whatever  may  be  strictly 
Dccessary  to  the  understanding  or  this  foreign  element,  and 
its  elimination  from  the  genuine  substance  of  the  diania. 

Diintzer  has  carefully  collected  the  principal  facts,  and  so 
skilfully  arranged  them  that  I  only  need  to  abbreviate  his 
material,  and  add  to  it  a  few  illustrations  from  Goethe's 
writings.  The  Neptunic  theory  in  geology,  to  which  Goethe 
early  became  a  convert,  originated  with  Werner,  and  is 
based  on  his  observations  of  mountain-strau.  Taking  gran- 
ite as  the  original  base,  he  taught  that  the  later  formations 
were  successive  deposits  from  a  primeval  ocean  or  from 
denser  atmospheres ;  that,  as  Goethe  expressed  it,  the  Earth, 
•lowly  and  by  a  progressive,  harmonious  development,  build- 
ed  itself;  and  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  fires,  although 
permanent  phenomena,  were  not  universal  creative  ^endes. 
When  Werner,  in  178S,  declared  that  basalt  was  formed 
through  the  action  of  water,  the  struggle  of  theories  com- 
menced, and  the  temts  "Neptanists"  and  "Plutonisl*  " 
began  to  be  beard.  In  the  XenuH,  written  in  1796,  Goethe 
speaks  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  latter,  in  regard  to 
basalt. 

Nevertheless,  PlDtonism  was  not  dead.  The  theory  of 
the  upheaval  of  mountain-chains  throagh  the  action  of  in- 
ternal forces  rapidly  gained  ground  in  the  scientific  world- 
Its  champions  were  two  distinguished  geologists,  Leopold 
von  Buch  in  Germany  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  in  France,  to 
whom,  about  iSao,  was  added  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Goethe,  aroused  from  his  security  in  regard  to  (he  Neptunic 
theory,  now  began  to  express  his  views,  less  in  the  way  of 
impartial  scientific  discussion  than  as  a  matter  of  feeling, — 
we  may  even  say.  prejudice.  He  wrote,  at  this  time  : 
"  When  the  Earth  began  to  interest  me  in  a  scientific  sense, 
and  1  endeavored  to  become  acquainted  with  its  mountain 
masses,  internally  and  externally,  in  generals  as  in  particu- 
lars, —  in  those  days,  we  had  a  foothold  where  to  stand,  and 
we  could  not  have  wished  a  better  one.    We  were  directed 
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to  Gnuilte  m  the  U^iest  and  the  deepest^  we  respected  it  iii 
this  sense,  end  labored  to  investigste  it  more  dosdj.** 

It  is  erident  that  the  rapid  and  general  aooeptance  of  tlie 
theory  of  ctpheaTal  was  a  great  annojanoe  to  hhn.  Like  an 
earthqoake,  it  seemed  to  threaten  his  fidth  in  the  stafaiUtf  of 
the  Esrth  itselC  To  his  mind,  it  substitoted  idoleoceb  ooa- 
Tolsion,  and  a  series  of  diaotic  aoddents,  lor  the  qvie^  an- 
custuiDeci,  suDimie  process  ot  oeacson.  in  a  pt4MV  entitiedl 
<*Geological  Problems  and  an  Attempt  at  their  Sollltioi^'' 
he  wrote :  "  The  case,  msy  be  as  it  irieasc%  but  it  most  be 
written  that  I  corse  this  execrable  racket  and  lomber  room 
of  the  new  order  of  creation  I  And  certainly  some  yomi^ 
man  of  genius  will  arise,  who  shall  hate  the  courage  to 
oppose  this  crazy  unanimity.*'  In  a  letter  written  to  Zdier 
in  1837,  he  says,  referring  to  Leopold  von  Bach,  "  I  know 
very  well  what  we  owe  to  him  and  odiers  of  his  dass ;  hot 
it  is  not  well  that  the  gentlemen  immediately  set  np  a  priest- 
hood, and  try  to  force  upon  us,  together  with  tliat  fer  which 
we  sure  grateful,  that  which  they  do  not  know,  possibly  do 
not  believe.  Now  that  the  human  race  moves  especially  in 
herds,  they  will  soon  lead  the  majority  after  them,  and  a 
purely  progressive,  problem-reverencing  mind  will  stand 
alone.  Since  I  will  quarrel  no  more,  —  which  I  neyer  did 
willingly,  — I  now  allow  myself  to  ridicule^  and  to  attack  their 
weak  side,  of  which  they  are  no  doubt  aware." 

I  must  add  one  more  passage,  from  a  letter  written  to 
Zelter  in  November,  1829,  while  Goethe  was  preparing  the 
material  of  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night :  "  Unfortunately, 
my  cotemporaries  are  quite  too  eccentric  Recently  the 
Milanese  announced  to  me  with  amazement,  that  Herr  von 
B.  [Buch]  would  demonstrate  to  their  eyes  that  the  Euga> 
nxan  Hills,  which  they  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  nat- 
ural  outpost  of  the  Alps,  rose  up  suddenly  from  the  earth  at 
some  time  or  other.  They  are  about  as  well  pleased  at  that, 
as  savages  at  the  preaching  of  a  missionary.  Now,  last  of  all, 
it  is  announced  [Humboldt's  Siberian  Journey?]  that  the 
Altai  was  once  conveniently  squeezed  up  from  the  depth& 
And  you  may  thank  God  that  the  belly  of  the  earth  does  not 
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choose  to  fall  in  somewhere  between  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  fermentation  in  the  same  way.  The 
Academy  at  Paris  has  sanctioned  the  declaration  that  Mont 
Blanc  arose  from  the  abyss  last  of  all,  after  the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  completely  formed.  Thus  the  nonsense  accumu- 
lates, and  will  become  a  universal  faith  of  the  people  and 
savanst  like  the  faith  in  witches,  devils,  and  their  works,  in 
the  darkest  ages." 

If  these  passages  show  the  bitterness  of  Goethe's  preju- 
dices, the  unreasoning  hostility  he  manifested  to  views  based 
on  honest  and  careful  research,  they  show  at  the  same  time 
the  secret  source  of  his  irritation.  He  must  have  considered 
the  new  theory  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  an  approaching 
**  Storm  and  Stress  "  period  in  Science,  and  have  turned  from 
it  with  the  same  revulsion  of  feeling  as  from  that  period  in 
Literature,  fifty  years  before.  He  suffered  his  aesthetic  in- 
stincts to  mould  his  scientific  opinions,  for  the  two  had  long 
been  harmonized  in  his  own  mind.  We  must,  therefore, 
now  turn  to  that  fancied  harmony  for  an  explanation  of  the 
intrusion  of  his  scientific  opinions  into  the  lofty  aesthetic  plan 
of  this  episode.  The  two  errors  account  for  each  other. 
The  desperation  with  which  he  clung  to  the  ground,  which 
we  can  see  he  felt  to  be  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet,  shows 
how  his  intellect  had  succeeded  in  uniting  Man  and  Nature, 
the  individual,  the  race,  and  the  planet,  in  one  consistent 
and  harmonious  scheme,  wherein  the  poem  and  the  moun- 
tain, the  flower  and  the  statue,  obeyed  the  same  laws  of 
growth.  It  was  thus  much  more  than  the  Neptunic  theory 
of  which  the  Plutonists  deprived  hinL 

Viewing  the  scene  from  this  standpoint,  we  may  guess 
that  Goethe  justified  it  to  his  own  mind,  and  perhaps  consid- 
ered that  his  Ideal  of  the  development  of  Nature  should  of 
right  be  interwoven  with  his  artistic  Ideal.  The  part  given 
to  Homunculus  in  the  illustration  of  the  Neptunic  scheme 
strengthens  this  conjecture  The  details  of  the  double  plan 
will  be  further  explained  in  the  following  Notes. 

It  is  also  probable  that  persons,  circumstances,  and  events 
are  occasionally  indicated.    The  prominence  of  the  geologi- 
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cal  discussion  has  long  since  passed  away ;  but  the  Witches^ 
Kitchen  and  Walpurgis-Night  of  the  First  Part  betray  a  wil- 
ful habit  of  reference  to  passing  events  or  temporary  inter- 
ests, which  we  may  well  suppose  is  retained  in  this  scene. 
Goethe,  speaking  of  the  Classical  Walpurg^is-Night  as  a 
whole,  said  to  Eckermann :  **  I  have  so  separated  from  the 
particular  subjects  and  generalized  whatever  of  pique  I  have 
introduced,  that  the  reader  may  indeed  detect  references, 
but  will  not  recognize  any  one  to  whom  they  would  properly 
apply.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  represent  everything 
in  the  antique  manner,  in  distinct  outlines,  and  to  avoid  any 
vagueness  and  uncertainty,  such  as  is  allowed  by  the  Ro- 
mantic method.*' 

79.    For  the  Sphinxes  here  are  planted. 

The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Goethe  employs  the  forms 
of  his  duplicate  allegory,  using  one  or  the  other  separate 
meaning,  or  blending  both,  at  will,  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  threading  the  mazes  of  the  Classical  Wal- 
purgis-Night If  the  Sphinxes,  in  the  preceding  scenes,  rep- 
resent the  struggle  of  Art  to  rise  from  the  animal  to  the  hu- 
man form,  it  is  very  evident  that  such  a  symbolism  is  entirely 
out  of  place  here,  where  the  new  element  is  introduced. 
They  were  the  prophecy  of  coming  Beauty,  to  Faust,  the 
"  grand  and  solid  features,"  manifested  in  spite  of  the  repul- 
sivcness  belonging  to  all  undeveloped  forms.  Here,  they 
sccin  to  represent  calm,  stability,  unchange,  in  opposition  to 
the  violence  and  convulsion  of  Scismos.  We  may  even  con- 
jecture that  the  lines  : 

"  But  no  further  shall  be  granted, 
For  the  Sphinxes  here  are  planted," 

indicate  that,  while  Goethe  admits  the  local  operation  of 
volcanic  forces,  he  insists  that  their  agency  is  limited  and 
restricted  by  the  eternal  cosmic  law  of  gradual  and  harmo- 
nious creation. 

The  reference  to  the  island  of  Delos  is  a  variation  of  a 
legend  mentioned  by  Pindar,  wherein  the  island,  which  had 
previously   floated   on  the   waves,  was  made  stationary  by 
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Apollo,  for  the  sake  or  his  mother  Latona.      Pliny  also 
■peaks  of  (he  volcanic  origin  of  Delos  and  olhei  isles  of  the 

When  Sebmos  answers,  the  poetic  aspect  of  force,  which 
suggested  the  Titans,  seems,  in  spite  of  his  theory,  to  have 
kindled  Goethe's  imagination.  Forgetting  his  scientific  prej- 
udice, he  gives  fiill  pUy  to  the  new  and  picturesque  bncy ; 
the  passage  i«  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  scene.  Some  of  the 
commentatois  imagine  that  the  line  : 

"  How  Rood  aloft  TOUT  mouotiim  vtct,'* 
contains  a  reference  to  Elie  de  BeawHimi  ;  bat  the  pan  wotlld 
be  incomplelc,  and  its  application  not  very  dear. 

So.    Griffins. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Griffins,  Emmets,  Pygmies, 
and  Dactyls,  as  inhabitants  of  the  newly-created  mountain, 
and  Iheir  activity,  both  in  collecting  gold  and  arming  to  at- 
tack the  Herons  (Neptunists),  is  a  new  bewilderment,  and 
many  of  the  German  critics  leave  it  without  attempting  an 
explanation.  While  we  cannol  hope  for  a  clear  and  complete 
interpretation  of  every  detail,  the  design  of  the  whole  scene 
at  least  points  out  the  direction  which  our  guesses  should 
take.  The  circumstance  that  Goethe  represents  the  Pluto- 
nists  by  those  purely  grotesque  forms,  from  which  Mephis- 
topheles  talies  his  departure  towarda  the  Ideal  Ugliness, 
shows  his  attempt  to  blend  the  accidental  scientific  clement 
with  his  original  xsthetic  plan  This  can  hardly  be  a  mere 
coincidence.  Thus  (ax,  if  we  accept  it,  the  choice  of  char- 
acters is  e]q)lained. 

For  their  further  significance,  we  must  remember  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Goethe  was  irritated  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  Plutonic  theory.  The  GrifiJns  and  Ants,  we  may 
guess,  represent  those  who  at  once  give  in  their  adherence  to 
every  new  sdentific  rigimt,  and  fancy  that  its  principles  are 
so  many  great  intellectual  treasures,  which  they  haafen  to 
collect  and  possess.  The  Pygmies  and  Dactyls  (Thumblings 
and  Fingerlings)  are  the  crowds  of  students  and  ei 
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who  are  imabla  to  free  tfaaneelTet  from  the  chains  of  die 
new  theorirt ;  who  find  themeelves,  without  knowiqg  how  k 
hi4>pened,  under  his  antfaority,  intellectual  seift»  fixced  to 
•enrfoe  and  obedienoe,  widioot  any  reference  to  their  own 
willa.  The  Fygmy-Elden  and  the  GeneraHtaiino  arc^  of 
ooiiiBe»  the  mleri :  it  woold  hardly  be  too  mnch  to  aay  tiiaft 
the  former  represent  the  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  that  the  latter  is  Elie  de  Bwinmont  or  Leopold  voa 
Boch.  Homer'a  aooountxif  the  batde  between  the  Pygoues 
and  the  Cranes  siiggested  the  introduction  of  Uie  Herons 
as  NeptnnistSi  The  Generaliisimo  otdert  the  alaughtrr  of 
these  water-haunting  birds»  that  the  Pygmies  may  feather 
their  helmets  with  the  crested  plumes. 

8i.    Thk  Cranes  op  Imrcus. 

The  "  fet-paunched,  bow-legged  knaves  "  of  PIntonists  are 
triumphant,  and  wear  the  plumes  they  have  plundered  from 

the  slaughtered  Neptunists.  But  the  Cranes,  in  their  airy 
voyage,  have  seen  the  murder,  and  like  the  "  Cranes  of  Iby- 
cus,"  in  Schiller's  ballad,  they  are  the  agents  appointed  by 
Fate  to  revenge  the  deed. 

Ibycus,  the  poet,  on  his  way  from  Rhegium  to  attend  the 
Isthmian  games,  was  attacked  by  robbers  in  the  pine-grove 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  near  Corinth.  Far  from  all  help,  cut 
down,  and  dying,  with  his  last  breath  he  called  to  a  flock  of 
cranes,  flying  in  a  long  file  over  the  grove,  and  invoked  them 
to  bear  abroad  the  news  of  the  murder.  His  body  was  found, 
carried  to  Corinth,  and  recognized ;  and  the  grief  of  the  popu- 
lace, assembled  at  the  games,  was  loud  for  the  loss  of  their 
favorite  singer,  Ibycus.  Suddenly,  during  a  pause  in  the  per- 
formance, while  the  great  amphitheatre. was  silent,  a  file  of 
cranes  passed  overhead,  and  a  mocking  voice  was  heard,  say- 
ing :  "  There  are  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus  I "  The  suspicions  of 
the  people  were  instantly  aroused,  the  speaker  and  his  ac- 
complice were  picked  out  from  the  audience,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre became  a  tribunal  of  judgment.  The  murderers 
confessed  the  deed,  and  the  Cranes  revenged  Ibycus.     Such 
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is  the  story  which  Schiller  has  embodied  in  one  of  his  most 
admirable  ballads. 

When  Goethe  wrote,  in  1827,  "  Certainly  some  young  man 
of  genius  will  arise,  who  shall  have  the  courage  to  oppose 
this  crazy  unanimity,"  he  anticipated  the  overthrow  of  the 
Plutonic  theory.  In  his  selection  of  Schiller's  "  Cranes  of 
Ibycus,"  to  summon  his  Neptunic  kindred  to  the  revenge 
which  is  only  announced,  not  immediately  performed,  there 
is  a  touching  suggestion  of  his  own  loneliness.  The  "  end- 
less hate  "  which  is  sworn  is  not  the  true  substance  of  hate 
(which  Goethe  declared  to  be  a  passion  only  possible  to 
youth  ) :  it  is  merely  an  impatient  exclamation,  veiling  a 
pang  of  longing  for  the  great  friend  who  had  passed  away, 
ttnd  of  disappointnfent  that  no  one  came  to  his  side  to  help 
him  turn  his  intrenched  defence  into  an  open  assault. 

82.    Dame  Use  watches  for  us  from  her  stone, 

Schnetger  says  :  "  There  is  also  a  little  venom  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  reappearing  Mephistopheles  finds  what 
he  seeks  in  this  world  of  the  Vulcanists.  *In  your  fire- 
world,'  Goethe  virtually  exclaims,  'the  Devil  can  attain  his 
object  ;  there  is  enough  of  the  Ugly,  the  Vulgar,  the  Abom- 
inable there,  but  nothing  whatever  of  the  Noble  and  the 
Beautiful.'  But  even  the  Devil  grumbles  over  these  new 
surface-inflations,  and  praises  his  secure  Brocken  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  with  its  primitive  and  eternal  forms  of  the  Ilsen- 
stein,  Heinrichshohe,  the  Snorers,  and  Elend :  he  greatly 
prefers  such  a  soil  to  this  uncertain  quake-world.'' 

Mephistopheles  mentions  not  only  '*  the  region  of  Schierke 
and  Elend  "  of  the  first  Walpurgis- Night,  but  also  the  Ilsen- 
stein,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  approach  to  the 
Brocken  on  the  northern  side,  by  way  of  the  Ilsethal.  Heine, 
m  his  Reisebilder^  describes  the  stream  of  the  Use,  as  it 
plunges  down  the  glen,  from  the  Heinrichshohe,  in  a  spir- 
ited passage,  which  I  quote  from  Mr.  Leland's  transla* 
tion :  — 

"  No  pen  can  describe  the  merriment,  simplicity,  and  gen* 
Ueness  with  which  the  Use  leaps  or  g/iUes  amid  the  wildly* 
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pOed  roda  whidi  rise  in  her  pttliy  to  tfiat  tlie  witer  iCniifdj 
whines  or  fbsms  in  one  place  among  rifted  rodat  and  in  an- 
other  wdls  throng^  a  thoosand  cnumlesias  if  fhxnagiant 
wateriog-pot^  and  tlien,  in  collected  streaniy  tr^w  wmf  cfwtt 
the  pebbles  like  a  merry  maiden.  Yes — die  <dd  legend  is 
tme»  the  Use  is  a  princess,  who^  hmghing  in  beanij^  nnm 
adovn  the  moontain.  How  her  white  fiiani-gannent  g***— 
in  the  sonsUne  I  How  her  sHveied  scarf  flatten  in  tlie 
pieeie  1  How  her  diamonds  flash  I  •  •  •  >  Xhe  floiperB  on 
the  bsnk  whiqier.  Oh  take  nswith  thee;  take  as  with  thee^ 
dear  sister* 

"•lamthspriDOHiliMb 
Aad  dwtfl  la  Iliwitiii ; 
Com*  with  Bi  to  Bf  OMdib  * 
Thon  dMh  b«  blMt  tad  Bint  I 


I  m  Uh  thM  tad  cuMi  tht^ 
Ai  ia  tbt  BBdtat  d«j, 
I  lutCDM  to  EnpenN'  Hraiyi 
Who  long  has  past  away.' 


t* 


83.      LA.MLB. 

The  original  Lamia,  the  daughter  of  Belus  and  Libya,  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  and  then  transformed,  through  Juno's 
jealousy,  into  a  hideous,  child-devouring  monster.  Lilith, 
the  nocturnal,  female  vampire  of  the  Hebrews,  mentioned  in 
Isaiah,  is  rendered  Lamia  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  plural, 
they  appear  to  have  corresponded,  very  nearly,  to  the  witches 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who,  indeed,  were  then  frequently  called 
Lamia,  Keats's  poem  of  "  Lamia,"  in  which  the  bride,  rec- 
ognized by  the  keen-eyed  sage,  returns  to  her  original  ser- 
pent-form, represents  another  of  the  superstitions  attached 
to  the  race. 

Mephistopheles  (probably  remembering  the  Thessalian 
witches  promised  by  Homunculus)  is  attracted  by  forms 
having  so  much  family  likeness  to  those  with  which  he  is 
familiar ;  and  when  we  recall  Goethe's  opinion  of  M^rim^ 
and  Victor  Hugo  (7/ide  Note  24),  we  may  suppose  an  indi- 
rect reference,  in  this  episode,  to  the  approach  of  the  Classic 


■nd  Romantic  schools  in  the  elements  (arthest  removed  from 
Beauty.  The  sdentiGc  satire,  at  lea^t,  U  here  temporariljr 
suspended,  but  to  be  soon  again  resumed. 

84.    Emfmia,  with  thiasfsfeet. 

Empiua  (the  "  one-footed,"  as  the  name  denotes)  had  one 
human  Ibot  and  one  ass's  hoor,  and  is  therefore  ixa\^  en- 
titled to  call  Mephistopheles  "cousin."  Goethe  probably 
took  her,  as  nell  as  some  other  characters  of  the  Classical 
Walpurgis- Night,  from  Bbtliger,  with  whose  works  he  was 
well  acquainted.  Empusa  is  mentioned  in  "  The  Frogs  "  of 
Aristophanes,  and  also  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyana,  by 
Philostratus.  She  had  not  the  same  habit  of  transformation 
as  the  other  Limix,  but  surpassed  them  all  in  her  hideous 
appearance  and  her  cannibalic  habits. 

Mephistopheles,  however,  is  too  ugly  and  repulMve  for 
even  these.  They  simply  amuse  themselves  with  him,  and 
then  send  him  tiirther.  The  ttatisformations  which  they  un- 
dergo when  he  attempts  to  grasp  them  are  characteristic  of 
the  Lamiae,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  suggest  some  addi- 
tional meaning.  What  it  is  I  cannot  guess,  and  I  End  noth- 
ing in  any  of  the  commentaries  which  throirs  the  least  light 
on   (he  passage.     Diintzer's  explanation  b  entirely  inade- 

85.  Oread  \frmi  Ikt  natural  rati). 
Here  the  Oread  is  the  spirit  of  a  primeval  mountain, 
created  according  to  the  Neptunic  theory.  But  she  is  not 
introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  neighbor- 
ing Plutonic  mountain  which  Seismos  has  created  by  up- 
heaval, and  which,  she  declares,  "  will  vanish  at  the  crow  of 
cock."     When  Mephistopheles  exclaims: 

"  HopDi  to  thH.  thou  re* crcDd  Head  I " 
it  is  again  Goethe  who  speaks  ;  and  the  drcumsiance  thai 
Homnnculus,  who  has  been  invisible  during  the  whole  Plu- 
tonic episode,  now  suddenly  shows  his  light  among  the 
thickets  covering  lAc  nalaral  roci,  hints  that  the  Oread  is 
Immediately  responsible  for  his  icappeanmce.     If  we  attach 
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to  Homunculus  the  part  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose, 
—  if  we  assume  that  he  is  the  aesthetic  principle  in  Goethe's 
own  nature,  seeking  the  commencement  of  a  free,  joyous  and 
harmonious  being,  —  the  passage  receives  a  distinct  and 
easily  intelligible  meaning.  As  I  have  given,  in  Note  59,  the 
other  varieties  of  interpretation,  the  reader  may  apply  them 
for  himself,  here  as  elsewhere,  if  he  finds  reason  to  reject  my 
suggestion. 

86.    Anaxagoras  [to  Thales). 

The  representatives  of  the  two  geological  theories  are  now 
introduced.  Goethe's  choice  of  Anaxagoras  and  Thales  is 
too  evidently  dictated  by  what  is  known  of  the  systems  of 
those  philosophers,  to  need  any  further  explanation.  The 
former  wrote  of  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  meteoric  stones  ; 
the  latter  derived  all  life  and  physical  phenomena  from  wa- 
ter ;  yet  both  based  their  theories  on  "  Nature,"  and  equally 
sought  to  solve  her  mysteries.  Homunculus,  impatient  to 
begin  existence,  seems  to  heed  the  counsel  of  Mephistopheles 
(Goethe)  to  dare  to  err,  as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  un- 
derstanding.* Consequently,  no  sooner  does  the  dispute 
between  the  two  philosophers  recommence,  than  he  steps 
between  them,  seeking  guidance. 

The  words  of  Thales  :  — 

"  To  every  wind  the  billows  yielding  are  : 

Yet  Irom  the  cliflF abrupt  they  keep  themselves  afar,"  — 

undoubtedly  indicate  what  Goethe  considered  to  be  the  easy 
ac(|uicscence  of  other  geologists  in  the  Plutonic  theory,  and 
his  own  stubborn  position  ;  yet  it  is  a  little  singular  that  he 
shoukl  have  chosen  the  Neptunic  "billows"  as  symbols  uf 
his  antagonists ! 

•  This  is  a  maxim  which  Goethe  has  expressed  in  manifold  forms. 
The  line  in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  :  "  Es  irrt  der  Afensck^  so  lang  er 
sireht,''  is  an  important  part  of  the  argument  of  Faust*  In  li^'ilhelrt 
^feislt-r  he  asserts  that  each  man  must  be  developed  in  his  own  way  in 
order  to  attain  a  genuine  indopcndeucc  ;  and  therefore,  that  he  had  better 
err  wIkm)  error  will  ;:;radii.illy  load  him  inli>  his  own  true  path,  than  walk 
nicchanically  aright  on  the  path  prescribed  for  him  by  another. 
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87.     And  7  i>  JiBt  Forci,  even  en  a  mighty  icalt. 

The  four  lines  very  tersely  eipresa  Goethe's  scientific 
creed.  In  iSjihewrote:  "The  older  I  grow,  the  more  sure- 
ly 1  rely  upon  that  law  by  which  the  rose  and  the  lily  blos- 
som." He  recognized  no  beauty  except  in  proportion,  no 
harmony  except  in  gradual,  ordered  development.  When 
we  remember  his  constant  aspiration,  as  an  author,  to  attain 
unto  a  pure  objective  vision,  we  may  well  wonder  that  in 
this  instance  be  was  not  only  unable,  but  fiercely  unwillii^, 
to  liberate  himself  from  prejudice.  But,  after  carefully  study- 
ing his  life,  we  find  that  we  have  to  deal  with  more  than 
an  intellectual  peculiarity  ;  it  rests  on  the  deeper  basis  of 
his  moral,  and  even  physical,  nature,  and  was  directly  inher- 
ited from  his  mother.  The  J-rau  Aja,  as  she  was  aSection- 
ately  called  by  the  Weimar  court-drde,  was  a  woman  of 
clear,  lively  intellect,  of  admirable  Irankness  and  honesty, 
and  of  warm  and  strong  feelings.  Yet,  with  all  her  force  of 
character,  she  was  unable  to  endure  anxiety,  suspense,  the 
ordinary  shocks  and  plagues  of  life.  She  always  begged  her 
family  and  friends  to  hide  from  her  every  coming  appearance 
of  misfortune,  and  only  to  mention  that  which  was  past,  and 
to  be  inevitably  supported.  The  circle  around  Goethe  were 
90  familiar  with  the  same  peculiarity  in  bis  nature,  that  they 
avoided  speaking  to  him  of  losses  which  they  knew  he  felt 
keenly.  Even  the  love  of  woman  seems  to  have  been,  to 
him,  more  zn  unrest  than  a  bliss,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  his 
(elations  to  Frederike  and  Lili. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  many  direct  illustrations  of 
Goethe's  hostility  to  every  influence  which  interfered  with 
his  quiet,  harmonious  development,  and  to  show  how  such  a 
strong  quality  of  his  nature  must  have  moulded  (perhaps  un- 
consciously to  himselO  his  scientific  views.  The  better  our 
knowledge  of  the  poet,  the  less  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
him  introducing,  here,  an  element  foreign  to  the  original  plan 
of  the  drama.     The  artistic  mistake  which  we  perceive  was 

The  two  philosophers  take  no  notice  of  Horauncutus,  until 
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Aiiaxaf[oias,  after  seeing  that  the  new  mountain  is  already 
peopled,  offisrs  to  make  the  former  king  over  the  Pygmies 
and  Dactyls.  DUntzer  says  of  this  passage :  *<  Anazagoras 
does  not  recognize  the  genuine  nature  of  Homunculus ;  be 
sees  only  the  external  appearance,  the  little  form,  the  impris- 
onment in  the  phial.  On  accotmt  of  his  Uiiietuss,  and  not^ 
as  others  assert,  because  he  is  a  spirit  of  fire,  does  Anaxago- 
ras  esteem  him  to  be  competent  to  rule  over  the  little  people. 
He  seeks  to  exist,  to  enter  the  reality  of  life,  whidi  can  only 
be  attained  through  gradual  development ;  bat  Anaxagoras 
desires  to  make  him  king  at  one  blow,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  theory  of  upheaval,  which  would  create  aU  tfaioga  sud- 
'denly  and  violently." 

Thales  answers  as  a  N^ytODist,  and  describes  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Pygmies  by  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus.  The  latter 
event  was  possibly  intended  as  a  prophecy ;  or,  at  least,  as 
a  satirical  declaration  that  the  Plutonists,  if  forced  to  give  up 
the  theory  of  upheaval,  would  next  insist  that  mountain- 
peaks  were  created  by  meteoric  stones  projected  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  moon.  This  view  is  entirely  consistent  with 
all  that  we  know  of  Goethe's  temper,  before  and  during  the 
time  when  the  scene  was  written. 

88.     Then  luere  it  trw,  Thessalian  Pythonesses. 

This  is  a  reference  to  an  old  Grecian  myth,  mentioned  in 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  Horace, 
also,  (Carm.  V.,)  has  the  lines  :  — 

"  Qwt  sidera  excantata  tfooe  TkamU* 
Lunamque  cato  aerifU  '* 

We  are  to  suppose  that  only  a  meteoric  stcne  has  £adlen, 
but  that  Anaxagoras,  in  his  excited  fancy,  imagines  that  the 
orb  of  the  moon  is  rushing  down  upon  the  earth.  Thales 
perceives  nothing  but  that  "  the  Hours  are  crazy " ;  the 
moon  is  shining  quietly  in  her  place.  But  a  meteoric  mass 
has  really  fallen,  giving  a  pointed  head  to  the  round  Hill  of 
Seismos,  and  crushing  Pygmies  and  Cranes  in  one  common 
destruction.  Perhaps  Goethe  meant  to  hint,  satirically,  that 
the  theory  of  creation  '*  from  above  *'  (as  Homunculus  says) 
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B  quite  as  rational  as  that  of  creation  by  upheaval  If  so, 
he  has  curiously  anticipated  one  of  the  most  recent  scientific 
ideas,  —  that  of  the  growth  and  physical  change  of  planets, 
by  accretion  from  the  meteoric  belts. 

Thales  says,  positively,  to  Homunculus :  "  T  was  but 
imagined  so/'  and  then  sets  out,  with  him,  for  his  favorite 
element,  leaving  Anaxagoras  prostrate  on  his  foce.  Here 
the  direct  scientific  allegory  terminates,  and  we  pick  up  the 
aesthetic  thread  again. 

89.     The  Phorkyads  ! 

The  Phorkyads,  or,  more  correctly,  Phorkids^  were  the 
three  daughters  of  Phorkys  (Darkness)  and  Keto  (The 
Abyss).  Their  names  were  Dcino,  Pephredo,  and  Enyo : 
Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony,  gives  only  the  two  last  They 
were  also  called  the  Grata.  They  were  said  to  have,  in 
common,  but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  which  they  used  alter- 
nately, and  to  dwell  at  the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth,  where 
neither  sun  nor  moon  beheld  them.  They  represent  the 
climax  of  all  which  the  Greek  imagination  has  created  of 
horrible  and  repulsive.  Mephistopheles,  consequently,  is 
ravished  with  delight :  he  has  found  the  Ideal  Ugliness. 
His  flattery  serves  also  to  hint  that  while  Northern  or  Ro- 
mantic  Art  (in  the  Middle  Ages)  was  accustomed  to  rep* 
resent  the  Devil  and  all  manner  of  hideous  and  grotesque 
Fiends,  Classic  Art  only  occupied  itself  with  shapes  of 
beauty.  The  Phorkyads  dwelt  in  gloom,  unknown,  and 
only  not  unnamed.  The  Lamiae  rejected  the  Northern 
Devil,  for  he  was  still  uglier  than  they,  but  the  Phorky- 
ads admit  him  into  their  triad.  He  suffers  a  classical 
change  into  something  hideous  and  strange,  and  disappears 
from  the  Walpurgis-Night,  to  reappear,  in  his  new  form, 
in  the  Helena. 

90.    Rocky  Coves  of  the  iEcEAN  Ska. 

With  this  scene  commences  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night  naturally 
divides  itself.     The  first  part,  as  we  have  seen,  gradually 


^)poiita  podw  of  Fust  aad  HepUttopbdM,  ntd  doto 
with  dw  dbappeannce  of  Faut,  on  hb  waj  to  imfdoce 
Helena  from  the  ihadea.  Tbe  lecoDd  part  introdocn  the 
PlDtoaic  tlieoiT  m  gei^ci^  m  a  diunrUng  ekneDt,  ntitiBes 
b,  tjBthMaet  ita  overthrow,  deddea  Ae  conne  of  Hobdi- 
tnlna  hf  attaditv  hfaa  to  Ae  Nephmk  lliale*,  and  doaca 
«Mi  Ibe  snlon  of  Haidilati^helea  and  hk  i^  Ideal. 

"nedcrekipineiitoftlie  Ideaof  tite  Beantifii]  bnovlakMi 
np  at  the  pdnt  where  it  mi  anspended,  and  canied  omnai  ; 
bnt  Hammiailui  is  hencdbrth  the  central  figure  of  thtt 
dungtng  gronpa.  Tbe  reader  iriH  rcmarl:,  bowerer,  tbat 
tUi  and  the  follawJTig  scene  arc  atrktly  Neptnnic  t  the  diar- 
acteis  an  belong  to  the  Ocean,  and  the  occaaion  wUdi  aOa 
them  together  ia  a  festival  of  Nerena.  Ahhoogh  GocAc's 
•dentific  creed  It  conaiantlj  EUggttted,  it  ia  inbardiiiate  to 
U*  KSlbetic  plan,  and  hardlj  interlerei  with  it  Hit  fern 
brief  refarencei  are  like  lo  many  low  rodu,  which  rumwt 
interrupt  the  muItitndinouB  dance  of  the  waves. 

Oken,  for  whom  Goethe  felt  a  hearty  and  admiring  re- 
spect, has  the  Iblluwing  passage  :  "  Light  shines  on  the  salt 
flood,  and  it  becomes  alive.  All  life  is  from  the  sea,  nothing 
from  the  firm  land  :  the  entire  ocean  is  living.  It  is  a  bil- 
lowy, ever- upheaving  and  again  subsiding  organism 

Love  is  a  biith  of  the  sea-roam The  first  organic 

forms  issued  from  the  shallow  places  of  the  greal  ocean,  here 
plants,  there  animals,  Man,  also,  is  a  child  of  the  warm 
shallows  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land."  This 
passage,  \vbich  Goethe  certainly  knew,  and  probably  accepted 
in  a  poetical  sense,  will  throw  some  light  on  what  follows. 

91.  Sleering  away  te  Samothrcui. 
V/e  must  suppose  that  the  scene  opens  on  the  Thessalian 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  therefore  almost  in 
sight  of  the  mountain-isle  of  Samothrace.  The  purpose  of 
the  Nereids  and  Tritons,  in  Iheir  journey  thither,  will  be 
presently  revealed.  Meanwhile  Thales  conducts  Horauncn- 
lus  to  Ncreus,  the   Graybeard  of  the  Sea,  whom   Hesiod 
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describes  as  just  and  friendly,  and  well-diapo«ed  towards  the 
human  race. 

Nereus,  however,  in  words  which  are  almost  an  echo  of 
Goethe's  own  expressions,  refuses  to  give  counsel  "  The 
giving  of  advice  is  a  peculiar  thing,"  said  Goethe  to  Ecker- 
niaiin,  "and  when  one  has  had  some  chance  of  seeing  how, 
in  the  woild,  the  most  intelligent  plans  fail  and  the  absurd- 
est  often  turn  out  successfully,  one  is  inclined  to  give  up 
(he  idea  of  furnishing  advice  to  anybody.  At  the  bottom, 
indeed,  the  asking  of  advice  denotes  a  restricted  nature,  and 
the  giving  of  it  an  assuming  one."  The  reference  to  Pari* 
is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Horace  (Ode  I.),  where  Nereus 
is  represented  as  having  appeared  in  a  calm  to  Paris,  on  hta 
way  to  the  Troad  with  Helena,  and  predicted  to  him  the 
coming  war  and  ruin. 

91.     Tht  Cracei  f/lht  Sea,  th^  Deridis. 

The  Dorides  were  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  the  sea- 
nymph  Doris,  but  are  called  Nereids  in  the  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy. Goethe's  object  in  calling  them  Doridn,  and  present- 
ing them  as  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  while  the  Nereids  arc 
introduced  without  any  hint  of  their  relationship,  has  puzzled 
the  commcntatois  ;  and  since  any  attempt  at  explanation 
must  be  merely  conjecture,  without  evidence,  I  leave  the 
question  as  it  stands.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  declaration  of  Nereus  that  Galatea  was 
worshipped  at  Paphos  in  Che  place  of  Cypris  (Aphrodite). 
Thus  far,  none  of  the  Olympian  Gods  or  Goddesses  have 
been  introduced  1  and  the  fresco  of  Galatea  by  Kaphael, 
which  Gocihe  knew,  together  with  the  description  of  a  veiy 
similar  picture,  mentioned  by  Philostratus.  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  giving  her  the  place  which 
really  belongs  to  Aphrodite,  as  the  representative  of  Helena 
-Beauty). 

It  is  possible  that  the  reason  why  Nereus  refuses  to  help 
Homuncutus  to  being,  and  refers  him  to  Proteus,  is,  that 
Goethe  intends  the  former  to  be  an  embodiment  of  accom- 
plished, completed   existence,  while   the  latter  represents 
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Transformation,  and  therefore  —  since  Homimculus  must 
begin  with  the  lowest  form  of  organic  life  —  he  must  be  first 
consulted. 

93.     Three  have  we  brought  hither. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cahiri,  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Phcenidan  deities,  in  this  place,  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  that  of  the  geological  element  in  the  preceding  scene. 
I  can  discover  no  dramatic,  aesthetic,  or  even  metaphysical 
reason  for  turning  back  from  the  human  forms  which  we 
have  reached,  with  their  increasing  poetry  and  beauty,  to 
the  uncouth  gods  of  Samothrace,  —  especially  since  nothing 
comes  of  the  circumstance.  The  whole  episode  seems  to 
have  been  wilfully  inserted,  as  the  consequence  of  a  whim  or 
a  temporary  interest  in  the  subject. 

Schelling's  work  "  The  Deities  of  Samothrace,**  published 
in  18 1 5,  first  directed  Goethe's  attention  to  these  primitive 
creatures.  Creuzer,  in  his  **  Symbolism  and  Mythology  " 
and  Lobeck  in  his  "  Aglaophamus  "  continued  the  archaeo- 
logical discussion,  which,  considering  the  remote  and  uncer- 
tain nature  of  the  subject,  was  carried  on  for  a  time  with  a 
good  deal  of  sarcasm  and  bitterness.  The  dispute  had  not 
subsided  when  Goethe  wrote  this  scene  in  1830  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  he  should  have  overrated  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  Cabiri  were  originally  three.  In  Memphis  they  had 
a  temple  and  were  worshipped  as  the  sons  of  Phthas  (Hc- 
phxstos).  They  appear  to  have  been  colonized  on  Samo- 
thrace by  the  Phoenicians,  and  their  mysteries  were  celebrated 
there  with  orgies  borrowed  from  the  phallic  worship  of  the 
Egyptians.  Three  female  deities  were  subsequently  added 
to  their  number  ;  but  Creuzer  insists  that  there  were  seven, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planets,  with  a  possible  eighth, 
representing  the  sun.  The  names  of  the  first  three  were 
Axierus,  Axiokersus,  and  Axiokersa,  and  the  fourth,  Kad- 
milus,  being  added  as  a  uniting  principle,  they  became  to- 
gether, according  to  Creuzer,  a  symbol  of  the  spheral  har- 
mony.    This  may  explain  Goethe's  allusion  to  the  fourth. 
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The  Hebrew  word,  Kabbirim,  is  translated  by  Gesenius, 
"The  Mighty."  Fiirst  says  that  Kabbirim  was  the  name 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Tzadik,  in  Phoenician  mythology.  The 
Arabic  word  kebeer  (great),  still  in  use,  is  evidently  the  same. 

94.     Tfuse  ifuomparabUf  unchainabU, 

This  quatrain  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  archaeologists. 
Scbelling  had  asserted  that  the  Cabiri  represented  a  chain 
of  symbols,  the  first  being  Hunger^  the  second  Nature,  grad- 
ually rising  to  the  latest  and  highest,  who  corresponded  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks.  Goethe  transfers  the  desire  of  these 
lower  deities  to  reach  the  places  of  the  higher  to  the  desire 
of  the  archaeologists  for  unattainable  knowledge. 

The  answer  of  the  Sirens  is  a  play  upon  Creuzer's  ad- 
herence to  the  Oriental  symbolism  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  Their  reference  to  the  Fleece  of  Gold,  that  is,  The 
Cabiri,  is  also  meant  for  satire,  although  it  is  so  weak  as  to 
be  scarcely  apparent 

95.     Hcui  earthen  pots  for  models. 

Creuzer,  again.  He  asserted  that  the  Cabiri  were  origi- 
nally worshipped  under  the  form  of  thick-bellied  earthen  jars, 
or  pots.  Sche]ling*s  interpretation  of  the  names  had  been 
opposed,  not  only  by  Creuzer,  but  by  Paulus,  De  Sacy, 
Welcker,  and  others,  —  whence  the  mention  of  "  stubborn 
noddles." 

Here  the  episode,  which  we  cannot  but  feel  is  altogether 
unnecessary  and  unedifying,  comes  to  an  end. 

96.     He  has  no  lack  of  qualities  ideal ^ 

But  far  too  much  of  palpable  and  real. 

The  description  which  Thales  gives  of  Homunculus  di- 
rectly suggests  many  hints  which  Goethe  let  fall  in  regard  to 
his  own  nature.  Ideas  were  never  lacking  to  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  very  profusion  was  a  source  of  unrest  and  per- 
plexity, since  it  was  associated  with  a  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing the  appropriate  reality  of  form  which  Poetry  requires. 
The  perfect  fusion  o(  the  two  elements  was  what  he  most 
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admired  and  envied  in  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  struggle  of  his 
life,  to  unite  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic,  was  nothing  more 
than  to  give  the  rare  and  subtile  and  delicate  spirit  of  the 
latter  the  positive,  palpable,  symmetrical  form  which  he  rec- 
ognized in  the  former.     If  Homunculus  verily  be  Goethe's 
!  own  Poetic  Genius,  it  is  all  the  more  easy  to  perceive  how 
'.  he  was  here  able  to  symbolize  a  powerful  aspiration  of  his 
I  nature,  for  which  no  other  form  of  expression  could  be  found. 
The  theme  suggests  a  multitude  of  illustrations,  and  I  resist 
with  difficulty  the  temptation  to  develop  it  further. 

97.     Ofu  starts  there  first  within  a  narrow  pale. 

Homer  describes  the  transformations  of  Proteus  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Menelaus  forces  him  to 
appear  in  his  proper  form.  Thales  makes  use  of  the  curios- 
ity of  Proteus  to  accomplish  the  same  result 

Goethe,  here,  afid  from  this  point  to  the  end,  attaches  an 
additional  meaning  to  Homunculus,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  or- 
der to  disguise  the  secret,  i)crs()nal  symbolism  of  the  latter, 
and  partly,  also,  because  it  enabled  him  to  give  a  hint  of  his 
own  palingenetic  ideas.  He  suggests  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  life,  constantly  evolving  higher  forms  from  lower  as 
a  part  of  his  theory  of  creation,  in  accordance  with  the 
Wernerian  system.  15ut  when  Thales  says,  in  the  following 
scene  (page%  156,  157)  :  — 

Be  ready  for  the  rapid  plan  ! 
There,  by  eternal  canons  wending, 
Through  thousand,  myriad  forms  ascending. 
Thou  shall  attain,  in  time,  to  Man  — 

he  expresses  the  psychological  view  of  the  ancients  rather 
than  the  scientific  system  of  the  moderns,  of  which  Darwin 
is  the  latest  and  most  successful  illustrator.  Goethe  perhaps 
considered  that  as  all  the  series  of  organic  life  arc  traversed 
in  the  development  of  the  human  embryo,  so,  reversely,  the 
lowest  scries  already  contains  the  preparation  for,  and  the 
prophecy  of,  the  highest.  Schnetger's  interpretation,  that 
Proteus    represents   Nature    and  bears  Homunculus  on   his 


back  as  the  embryo  of  the  human  race,  which  is  to  ascend 
"  tbrough  thousand,  myriad  ronn»  "  to  Man,  a  enticelj  con- 
sistent with  this  view, 

98.    Telchinbs  of  Rhodes. 

The  Tclchines  of  Rhodes,  who  were  cailcd  Sons  of  the 
Sea,  were  the  firat  workers  in  metals.  They  made  the  knjte 
of  Kronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  cast  the  first 
images  of  the  Gods  in  bronze.  Their  appearance,  here,  indi- 
cates the  dawn  of  the  age  of  higher  Grecian  arL  Pliny  and 
Theophraslus  are  Goethe's  authorities  for  the  sunny  weather 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  Rhodes,  The  very  movement  of 
the  verse  suggests  brightness  ;  we  feel  that  the  sun  and  air 
are  not  those  of  Rhodes  alone,  but  ot  all  Classical  an  and 
literature. 

The  Tclchines  ciaJt  Luna  as  the  sister  of  Fbtebus,  who 
was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rhodes :  the  concluuon  of  their 
chorus  seems  to  indicate  the  union  of  Religion  and  Art,  and 
suggests  Coleridge's  "fair  humanities  of  old  religion,"  Pro- 
teus exalts  organic  being,  lite  in  the  waters,  over  the  dead 
works  of  the  Telchincs,  and  hintt  at  the  oveithrow  of  the 
Khodian  Colossus  by  an  earthquake. 

llartung's  words  upon  this  passage  may  also  be  of  service 
to  the  reader  :  "  From  the  rude  fetich  to  an  Olympian  Zeus 
by  the  hand  of  a  Phidias,  Ibere  is  as  great  a  gap  as  from  the 
mollusk  to  the  human  form  ;  and  Art  must  run  through  the 
whole  career.  In  this  festival  of  the  Sea,  the  poet  has  placed 
the  development  of  organic  forms  in  Nature,  rising  in  con- 
tinual progression  to  Man,  side  by  side  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Art,  in  Religion,  from  the  fetich  [Cabiri  ?]  to  the 
height  of  a  Phidias." 

99.      Tiat  I  also  think  is  btst. 

The  words  of  Thales  arc  not  meant  as  a  reply  to  Nercus. 

They  are  simply  a  continuation  of  what  he  has  before  said  :  — 
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100.      PSYLLI   AND  MaRSI. 

Goethe  took  from  Pliny  the  Psylli  and  Marsi,  who  were 
snake-charmers  in  Southern  Italy  and  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
He  arbitrarily  makes  them  guardians  of  the  chariot  of  Cjrpris, 
in  which  they  still  conduct  Galatea  by  night,  "  unseen  to  the 
new  generations/'  fearing  neither  the  Roman  eagle,  the 
winged  lion  of  Venice,  the  crescent  of  the  Saracen,  nor  the 
cross  of  the  Crusader.  Why  they  are  here  introduced,  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain.  Diintzer  insists  that,  being  magi- 
cians, they  represent  the  magic  power  of  Beauty !  Schnetger 
says  they  are  nearer  to  Galatea  than  the  Telchines  of 
Rhodes,  because  they  destroy  snakes,  which  are  ugly,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Bible,  are  hostile  to  woman ! 

It  is  no^ necessary  to  quote  the  variety  of  meanings  griven 
by  the  commentators  to  the  interlude  of  the  Dorides  and  the 
young  sailors  whom  they  have  rescued  from  shipwreck. 
They,  as  well  as  the  Telchines,  the  Psylli  and  Marsi,  belong 
to  the  triumphal  convoy  of  Galatea.  Hence  they  are  all 
prognostications  of  the  coming  Beauty,  perhaps  her  sjTnbol- 
ized  attributes  ;  and  no  single  explanation  could  be  satisfac- 
tory to  every  reader.  Ilartung's  guess  seems  to  me  very 
plausible,  at  least  :  "The  poet  has  had  in  his  mind  the  fable 
of  Aurora  and  Tithonus,  for  that  goddess  could  not  prevent 
her  lover,  for  whom  she  had  obtained  immortal  life,  from 
withering  up  into  a  grasshopper,  from  age.  And  thus  we 
further  perceive  from  the  passage  that  Nature  may  indeed 
create  the  highest  beauty,  but  can  only  retain  it  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  Beauty  increases  until  human  maturity,  then  im- 
mediately begins  to  fade." 

10 1.     Galatea  approaches  on  her  chariot  of  shell. 

Galatea,  the  lovely  Nereid,  here  takes  the  place  of  Helena, 
as  Ilomunculus  takes  the  place  of  Faust.  She  is  the  Ideal 
Beauty,  the  sea-born  successor  of  Aphrodite.  Goethe  not 
only  selected  her  as  a  Neptunist,  but  he  was  also  directed  to 
her,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  by  Raphael  and  Philostratus. 
The  latter  thus  describes  a  picture  of  her  :  "The  broad 
watery  floor  heaves  gently  under  the  chariot  of  the  Beauty  ; 
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four  dolphins,  harnessed  together,  seem  urged  forward  by 
one  impulse ;  young  Tritons  bridle  them  in  order  to  curb 
their  wanton  plunges.  But  she  stands  on  her  shell-chariot ; 
the  purple  mantle,  a  sport  of  the  wind,  swells  above  her 
head  like  a  sail  and  shades  her."  Goethe  says :  "  It  is 
important  for  our  object,  to  place  beside  this  description 
what  Raphael,  the  Caracci  and  others  have  done  with  the 
same  subject."  Raphael's  fresco,  in  the  Farnesina  Palace 
in  Rome,  represents  Galatea  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
dolphins,  who  are  driven  by  a  Cupid.  Around  her  are 
Tritons,  blowing  their  conch-shells,  and  embracing  the  at- 
tendant Nereids. 

It  is  only  a  passing  glimpse  which  the  poet  allows.  Thales 
has  hardly  finished  his  paean  to  Water,  as  the  creating  and 
sustaining  principle  of  life,  when  the  triumphal  procession  is 
already  afar.  The  long  line  of  symbols  has  now  reached  its 
crown,  and  the  allegory  must  close. 

102.     What  fiery  marvel  the  billows  enlightens  t 

Homunculus  sees  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  perfect 
result  of  existence.  Beauty  is  all  around  him  :  his  imprison- 
ing glass  glows  and  vibrates  with  his  passionate  yearning, 
and  shivers  itself  at  the  feet  of  Galatea.  The  waves  around 
the  shell-chariot  are  covered  as  with  fire :  he  begins  life  in 
the  phosphorescent  animalculse  of  the  Ocean. 

Some,  here,  imagine  that  Homunculus  represents  Eros; 
others  that  he  is  Galatea  (!) ;  others  that  he  is  Faust's  aes- 
thetic passion.  I  will  only  say  that  to  one  who  has  closely 
studied  Goethe's  life ;  who  has  detected  how  the  cramped 
and  restricted  existence  in  Weimar  became  almost  unendura- 
ble to  him,  how  a  new  freedom  came  through  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Classic  Art  in  Italy,  with  what  passionate  devotion 
he  strove  to  comprehend  the  Ideal  of  beauty  in  the  human 
form,  shivering  all  former  moulds  in  which  his  intellectual 
being  was  confined,  and  pouring  his  nature  forth  in  an  effu- 
sion of  free  and  joyous  desire  to  create  a  new  being  for  him- 
self, —  to  such  a  one,  both  symbols,  which  are  here  united 
in  Homunculus,  become  clearly  intelligible.     If,  in  the  Boy 
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Ch^ioteer  and  Platus  we  recognize  Goethe's  relation  to  Karl 
August,  crowned  by  the  leisure  for  poetic  activity  which  the 
princely  friend  secured  to  the  poet,  may  we  not  find  symbol- 
ized in  Homunculus  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  that 
aesthetic  growth,  that  intellectual  freedom,  into  which  Goethe 
rose  during  and  after  his  Italian  journey,  and  finally,  in 
Euphorion,  the  harmonious  union  of  the  Classic  and  Roman- 
tic elements  in  his  own  poetry,  conmiencing  with  Ipkigtnia 
in  Tauris  and  Tasso  f 

The  concluding  chorus  glorifies  Eros,  whom  Hesiod  men- 
tions as  one  of  the  original  creative  Powers.  The  four  Ele- 
ments —  Water,  Fire,  Air,  and  Earth  —  are  celebrated,  and 
Love  is  the  generative  principle  through  which  all  life,  from 
its  first  rudimentary  forms  to  the  Supreme  Beauty,  is  begot- 
ten from  them.  We  are  reminded  of  one  of  Goethe's  epi- 
grams :  — 

Thou,  in  amazement,  sbow'st  me  the  Sea  ;  it  seems  to  be  baming : 
Waves  are  broken  in  flame,  meeting  the  night-going  ship  I 

I  am  no  longer  amazed  :  from  the  Sea  was  bom  Aphrodite  ; 
Was  not  then  bom  from  her  also  the  Flame,  as  her  son  ? 

103.     Helena. 

The  Third  Act  is  known  in  Germany  as  The  HeUnay  not 
only  because  it  was  separately  published  in  1827  under  tho 
title  of  "  Helena  :  a  Classico- Romantic  Phantasmagoria," 
but  also  because  it  is  a  complete  allegorical  poem  in  itself, 
inserted  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  by  very  loose  threads 
»)f  attachment.  It  represents,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  es- 
thetic development  of  Faust's  nature,  as  an  important  part 
of  his  ex])erience  of  "  the  greater  world,"  and  a  step  by  which 
he  attains  t(j  the  higher  being  to  which  he  aspires  ;  but  this 
has  already  been  announced,  and,  in  itself,  demands  no  such 
elaboration.  The  chief  motive  which  governed  Goethe  was 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic  :  this  dic- 
tated the  form  of  the  episode,  which  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  its  substance.  Goethe,  himself,  recognized  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter  allegory,  and  at  one  time  debated  whether 
he  should  not  complete  the  HtUiia  as  a  separate  work.     It 
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was  perhaps  Schiller's  death  which  prevented  the  fulfilment 
o(  this  plan. 

I  have  related  (in  Appendix  II.,  First  Part)  how  Ecker- 
mann's  suggestion  led  him,  in  1825,  to  take  up  the  neglected 
fragaient,  which  was  written  in  iSoo.  We  can  scajcety  be 
wrong  in  assuming  that  [he  earlier  scenes,  read  at  the  Court 
of  Weimar  in  1780,  were  of  an  entirely  difierent  character, 
and  that  nothing  of  them  was  retained.  At  that  time  the 
terms  "  Classic  "  and  "  Romantic"  were  not  heard:  Schil- 
ler's essay  "On  Naive  and  Sentitnemal  Poetry  "  led  to  that 
literary  discussion  which  divided  the  German  authors  into 
distinct  parties,  thua  designated.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
later  the  conflict  was  transterred  to  France,  where  it  has 
scarcely  yet  subsided.  The  significance  of  the  terms  is, 
therefore,  now  so  generally  understood  that  no  special  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  We  need  only  remember  that  the 
culture  of  the  German  people  was  then  so  high,  and  their 
intellectual  interests  so  keen,  that  the  subject  possessed  an 
importance  which  we  are  likely  now  to  undervalue. 

When  the  /felma  was  published,  in  tSz7,  Goethe  himself 
announced  it  in  his  journal,  Kunit  vnd  Alfer/ium,  in  an  arti- 
cle which  must  needs  be  quoted  entire  ;"  — 

"HELENA.     INTERLUDE  IN   FAUST. 

"  Faust's  character,  in  the  elevation  to  which  latter  re- 
finement,  working  on  t!ie  old  rude  tradition,  has  raised  it, 
represents  a  man  who,  feeling  impatient  and  imprisoned 
within  the  limits  of  mere  earthly  existence,  regards  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  knowledge,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fair. 
est  blessings,  as  insufficient  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
salisly  his  longing  :  a  spirit,  accordingly,  which,  struggling 
out  on  all  sides,  ever  relums  the  more  unhappy. 

"  This  form  of  mind  is  so  accordant  with  our  modem  dis- 
position, that  various  persons  of  ability  have  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject.    My  manner  of 

■  I  bofTow  Cirlyle'i  tranililioa  (rom  bi>  aitide  "  Goclbe'a  Hdcu," 
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attempting  it  obtained  approval :  distinguished  men  consid* 
ered  the  matter,  and  commented  on  my  performance;  all 
which  I  thankfully  observed.  At  the  same  -time  I  could  not 
but  wonder  that  none  of  those  who  undertook  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  my  Fragment,  had  lighted  on  the  thought, 
which  seemed  so  obvious,  that  the  composition  of  a  Second 
Part  must  necessarily  elevate  itself  altogether  away  from 
the  hampered  sphere  of  the  First,  and  conduct  a  man  of 
such  a  nature  into  higher  regions,  under  worthier  circum- 
stances. 

"  How  I,  for  my  part,  had  determined  to  essay  this,  lay 
silently  before  my  own  mind,  from  time  to  time  exciting  me 
to  some  progress ;  while,  from  all  and  each,  I  carefully 
guarded  my  secret,  still  in  hope  of  bringing  the  work  to  the 
wished-for  issue.  Now,  however,  I  must  no  longer  keep 
back ;  or,  in  publishing  my  collective  Endeavors,  conceal 
any  further  secret  from  the  world  ;  to  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  bound  to  submit  my  whole  labors,  even  though 
in  a  fragmentary  state. 

"  Accordingly  I  have  resolved  that  the  above-named  Piece, 
a  smaller  drama,  complete  within  itself,  but  pertaining  to  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust,  shall  be  forthwith  presented  in  the 
first  portion  of  my  Works. 

"  The  wide  chasm  between  that  well-known  dolorous  con- 
clusion of  the  First  Part,  and  the  entrance  of  an  antique 
Grecian  heroine,  is  not  yet  overarched  ;  meanwhile,  as  a 
preamble,  my  readers  will  accept  what  follows : 

"  The  old  Legend  tells  us,  and  the  puppet-play  fails  not  to 
introduce  the  scene,  that  Faust,  in  his  imf>erious  pride  of 
heart,  required  from  Mephistopheles  the  love  of  the  fair 
Helena  of  Greece  ;  in  which  demand  the  other,  after  some 
reluctance,  gratified  him.  Not  to  overlook  so  important  a 
concern  in  our  work  was  a  duty  for  us  :  and  how  we  have 
endeavored  to  discharge  it  will  be  seen  in  this  Interlude, 
But  what  may  have  furnished  the  proximate  occasion  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  how,  after  manifold  hindrances,  our  old 
magical  Craftsman  can  have  found  means  to  bring  back  the 
individual  Helena,  in  person,  out  of  Orcus  into  Life,  must, 
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tn  tliia  stage  of  th«  business,  lemain  undiscovered.  For  the 
present,  it  is  enough  if  oui  reader  will  admit  that  the  leal 
Helena  may  step  forth,  on  antique  tragedy-cothumus,  before 
her  primitive  abode  in  Sparta.  We  then  request  him  to  ob- 
serve in  what  way  and  manner  Faust  will  presume  to  court 
bvor  from  this  royal  all-famous  Beauty  of  the  world." 

IC4.     C  HO  BUS. 

The  opening  of  the  aa  appears  to  be  imitated  from  "  The 
Eumenides  "  of  j^chylus.  Until  the  appearance  of  Faust, 
the  form  of  the  verse  is  purely  classic,  the  iambic  hexameter, 
and  afterwards  the  trochaic  octameter,  aJlemating  with  tbc 
irregular  yet  wonderfully  metrical  strophes  of  the  Chorus. 
Some  features  in  the  description  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  in 
this  Chorus,  are  taken  from  the  ^neid,  but  the  fonn  and 
character  are  Goethe's  own.  The  first  four  strophes,  in  the 
ori^nal,  arc  very  grand.  From  the  opening  of  the  Act  until 
the  introduction  of  rhyme,  after  Faust's  appearance,  I  have 
been  able  to  retain  the  eiact  metres,  white  giving  the  lines 
very  oearly  as  literally  as  in  a  prose  translation. 

Carlyle,  whose  version  of  this  passage  and  of  Helena's  de- 
scription of  the  encounter  with  Fhurkyas  is  so  excellent,  that, 
had  he  given  us  the  whole  Act,  no  other  translation  would 
have  been  necessary,  says  of  the  metres  :  "  Happy,  could  we, 
in  any  measure,  have  ttiinsfused  (he  broad,  yet  rich  and 
chaste  simplicity  of  these  long  iambics ;  or  imitated  the  (one, 
as  we  have  done  the  metre,  of  that  choral  song;  i(s  rude 
earnestness,  and  tortuous,  awkward -looking,  artless  strength, 

as  we  have  done  its  dactyls  and  anapssts To  our  own 

minds,  at  least,  there  is  everywhere  a  strange,  piquant,  quite 
peculiar  charm  in  these  imitations  of  the  old  Grecian  style; 
a  dash  of  the  ridiculous,  if  we  might  say  so,  is  blended  with 
the  sublime,  yet  blended  with  it  softly  and  only  to  temper  its 
austerity  ;  for  often,  so  graphic  is  the  delineation,  we  could 
almost  feel  as  if  a  vista  were  opened  through  the  long  gloomy 
distance  of  ages,  and  we,  with  our  modem  eyes  and  modem 
levity,  beheld  alar  off,  in  cleir  light,  the  very  figures  of  that 
old  grave  time  ;  saw  them  again  living  in  their  old  aniiqua- 
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rian  costume  and  environment,  and  heard  them  audibly  dis- 
course in  a  dialect  which  had  long  been  dead.  Of  all  this, 
no  man  is  more  master  than  Goethe." 

105.     Phorkyas. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  the  transformation  of 
Mephistopheles  into  a  Phorkyad  (page  144),  in  the  Classical 
Walpurgis-Night,  and  will  thus  understand  how  he,  as  the 
Spirit  of  Negation,  here  appears  in  a  female  mask,  as  Ugli- 
ness, to  torment  and  threaten  Beauty.  Carlyle  says  :  *'  There 
is  a  sarcastic  malice  in  the  '  wise  old  Stewardess '  which 
cannot  be  mistaken." 

106.     Choretid  I. 

The  quarrel  between  Phorkyas  and  the  Chorus  has  been 
variously  interpreted  ;  but  it  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  tragedy.  Very  similar  scenes  occur  in  the  Ajax  and 
Electra  of  Sophocles.  The  sole  purpose,  here,  seems  to  be 
to  bring  out  in  sharper  distinctness  the  malice  of  Phorkyas, 
and  to  identify  her  more  completely  with  Mephistopheles. 
In  the  "  Eumenides "  of  /Eschylus,  the  members  of  the 
Chorus  speak  singly,  in  one  scene,  fifteen  times  in  successic)n. 
Ooethe's  Chorus  evidently  consists  of  twelve,  of  whom  :ax 
(one  Semichorus)  now  speak. 

107.      To  him^  the  Visiofiy  /,  a  Visiort,  7ved  myself . 

The  German  word  is  Idol  [eidohm)  ;  I  follow  Carlyle  in 
translating  it  **  Vision,"  although  the  word  *'  wraith  "  ex- 
presses the  meaning  more  closely.  Stesichorus  is  Goethe's 
authority  for  this  myth  concerning  Helena  :  he  even  declares 
th;it  it  was  only  her  eidolon^  not  herself,  which  was  present 
in  Troy.  Professor  I-ehrs  {Popidiire  Aufsdtze  aus  deni  Alter- 
thuvi)  says  :  "  He  (Stesichorus)  was  probably  the  inventor 
of  the  fable  of  the  airy  image,  which  he  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Helena's  residence  in  Egypt,  and  which  he  appears 
to  have  formed  from  the  analogy  of  the  eidolon  of  .'Eneas, 
about  which  the  armies  fight  in  the  Iliad,  and  of  that  which 
Here  substituted  for  herself,  for   the  embraces  of  Ixion." 
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Her  captivity  in  Egypt  and  her  rescue  from  King  Proteus, 
there,  is  the  subject  of  the  HeUna  of  Euripides. 

The  union  of  Achilles,  called  from  the  shades,  to  Helena, 
on  the  island  of  Leuke,  in  Pontus  (not  Pherae,  as  Goethe 
says),  is  mentioned  by  Arctinus  and  Pausanias.  The  name 
of  her  son  by  him  was  Euphorion,  Lehrs  says  :  "  That  she 
was  wedded  to  Achilles  on  the  island  of  Leuke,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  Oriental  Elysium,  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  uniting  the  highest  beauty  of  Man  and  Woman." 

The  meaning  of  Helena's  swoon  is  passed  over  by  most 
commentators.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  accepted  in  a 
dramatic,  not  an  allegorical  sense ;  or,  if  the  latter  be  de- 
manded, that  it  may  have  some  reference  to  the  apparent 
death  of  the  Classic  spirit,  before  its  renaissance  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  Goethe  said  to  Riemer,  after  completing  the 
Helena  (and  he  expresses  himself  similarly  in  a  letter  to 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt),  may  here  be  quoted. 

"  It  is  time  that  the  passionate  conflict  between  the  Classic 
and  Romantic  schools  should  be  at  last  reconciled.  The 
main  requisite  is  that  we  are  developed  :  whence  our  devel- 
opment comes  would  be  indifierent,  were  it  not  that  we  must 
fear  to  shape  ourselves  wrongly  by  false  models.  In  the 
hope  of  sympathetic  insight,  I  have  freely  followed  my  own 
mood  in  elaborating  the  Helena^  without  thinking  of  any 
public  or  of  any  single  reader,  convinced  that  he  who  easily 
grasps  and  comprehends  the  whole  will  also  be  able,  through 
loving  patience,  gradually  to  accept  and  assimilate  the  de- 
tails." 

108.      Queen,  the  offering  art  thou, 

Goethe  here  follows  one  of  the  many  Greek  legends  in 
relation  to  Helena.  Although  Homer  relates  that  Menelaus 
threw  away  his  sword,  overcome  by  her  beauty,  when  he 
again  met  her,  yet  there  are  frequent  references  in  the  poets 
(Euripides,  among  others)  to  a  story  of  her  having  been  sac- 
rificed. Goethe  makes  a  skilful  use  of  it,  to  account  for 
Helena's  migration  from  Classic  to  Romantic  soil.  Phorkyas 
maliciously  amuses  herself  with  the  terror  of  the  Chorus : 

18*  AA 
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the  summoning  of  the  dwarfe  to  prepare  for  the  sacrifice  is 
but  a  grim  joke  :  she  is  bound,  as  Mephistopheles,  to  obey 
Faust's  command.  Her  threat  of  death  to  the  Chorus  is 
suggested  by  the  punishment  which  Telemachus,  in  the 
Odyssey  (Book  XXII.)*  inflicts  on  the  faithless  maids. 

109.    Not  robbers  are  they ;  yet  of  many  one  is  Chief, 

We  now  begin  to  feel,  as  by  a  subtile  premonition,  the 
approach  of  the  Romantic  element.  Although  the  line  *'  So 
many  years  deserted  stood  the  valley-hills,"  may  be  taken  as 
a  reference  to  the  blank  ages  which  followed  the  passing 
away  of  the  classic  world,  yet  the  form  in  which  the  allegory 
is  clothed  has  a  singular  distinctness  and  reality.  Kreyssig 
speaks  of  the  "  sun-bright  atmosphere  "  of  the  Helena,  and 
Carlyle  uses  nearly  the  same  expression  :  "  It  has  every- 
where a  full  and  sunny  tone  of  coloring;  resembles  not  a 
tragedy,  but  a  gay,  gorgeous  mask."  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  delicate  transition  by  which  the 
antique  form,  spirit,  and  speech  resolve  themselves  into  the 
life,  movement,  and  dithyrambic  freedom  of  Modern  Song. 
The  two  elements  are  equally  represented  in  the  external 
art,  and  in  the  characters,  of  the  Interlude. 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  attempt  to  find  a 
special  symbolism  in  every  detail.  Some  things  are  un- 
doubtedly introduced  for  the  sake  of  artistic  tone;  others, 
again,  for  their  intrinsic  picturcsqueness  ;  others,  perhaps, 
are  the  result  of  fleeting  hints  and  suggestions  which  dropped 
into  Goethe's  mind  as  he  wrote,  surrendering  himself  freely 
to  the  mingled  visions  of  the  highest  culture  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world.  A  full  and  consistent  allegory  is  here 
impossible  ;  but,  through  the  dissolving  forms  and  colors  of 
the  **  Phantasmagoria,"  we  catch  continual  glimpses  of  the 
leading  idea. 

The  race,  pressing  forth  from  the  Cimmerian  Night,  is  of 
course  the  German,  as  we  learn  from  the  gold-haired  boys. 
Duntzer  says  that  the  ''  free -(gifts'"  of  which  Phorkyas  speaks 
refer  to  the  mediaeval  custom  of  purchasing  security  of  the 
feudal  barons;  but  the  circumstance  that  Goethe  has  itali- 
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dzed  the  word  hints  of  some  particular  significance,  which  I 
cannot  discover.  The  description  of  Gothic  architecture  and 
the  coats-of-arms  is  not  ironical,  as  some  assert,  for  under 
the  mask  of  Phorkyas  there  is  a  mediaeval  Devil. 

1 10.     Beauty  is  indivisible, 

Phorkyas,  here,  and  not  when  Helena  chides  her,  forgets 
her  part  The  allegory  becomes  clear  again,  and  its  histori- 
cal element  is  more  pronounced.  Kreyssig  has  a  passage 
which  explains  this  crisis  in  Helena*s  fate :  "  The  allegory 
shows  us,  in  narrow  space,  a  few  boldly  conceived  dramatic 
scenes  of  that  enormous  revulsion,  filling  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  which  laid  the  antique  culture  in  the  grave  of  Barba- 
rism,  in  order  to  summon  it  forth  therefi'om,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  rejuvenated  and  reinspired,  as  the  beaming  dawn  of  a 
new  day  of  the  world.  The  demoralization  of  the  Hellenic 
favorites  of  the  Gods  themselves  tore  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  that  Culture,  even  as  Menelaus,  possessing  through 
the  £ivor  of  the  Gods  the  highest  Beauty,  drives,  in  his  ignoble, 
vulgar  passion,  the  innocent  victim  from  the  house  of  her 
fathers,  and  compels  her  to  seek  protection  among  the  Bar- 
barians of  the  Cimmerian  North." 

Carlyle  says  of  tne  remarkable  Chorus,  wherein  the  char- 
acters are  carried  in  mist  and  vapor  from  the  high  House  of 
Tyndarus  to  a  feudal  Castle  of  the  Middle  Ages:  "Our 
whole  Interlude  changes  in  character  at  this  point;  the 
Greek  style  passes  abruptly  into  the  Spanish  :  at  one  bound 
we  have  left  the  Seven  before  Thebes  (iEschylus)  and  got  into 
the  Vida  es  Sueno  (Calderon).  The  action,  too,  becomes 
more  and  more  typical ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  half-typi- 
cal ;  for  it  will  neither  hold  rightly  together  as  allegory  nor 
as  matter  of  fact." 

III.     Inner  court-yard  of  a  Castle. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  although  the  classical  form  of 
verse  is  still  retained,  the  Gothic  character  of  the  subject 
makes  itself  more  and  more  prominent  When  tlie  Chorus 
describes  the  procession  of  blond-haired  pages,  the  intro- 
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duction  of  an  alternate  anapaestic  foot,  followed  by  the 
short  choriambic  lines,  prepares  us  for  a  coming  metrical 
change.  The  transformation  of  time,  place,  and  spirit  is 
so  artfully  managed,  that  it  is  accomplished  before  we  are 
aware,  and  as  in  dissolving  views,  the  fading  outline  we  have 
been  watching  proves  to  be  the  growing  outline  of  a  new 
scene. 

The  description  of  the  youths  suggests  both  Tacitus  and 
the  NoH  Angli  sed  angdi  of  Pope  Gregory.  It  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  type  of  human  beauty.  The  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Helena  and  the  Chorus,  on  finding  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  Gothic  court-yard,  are  thus  explained  by 
Schnetger  :  "  When  Classic  culture,  with  its  ideal  of  Beauty, 
began  to  migrate  northwards,  it  found  the  old  Romantic 
world  imprisoned  in  the  darkness  of  priesthood,  and  sunken 
in  monastic  barbarism  ;  the  spirit  of  the  North  was  as 
gloomy  and  unlovely  as  were  its  castles,  cloisters,  and 
churches.  Fear-inspiring,  as  a  deep,  dark  pitfall,  the  me- 
diaeval walls  meet  the  gaze  of  the  daughter  of  Greece,  ac- 
customed to  freedom  and  to  nature ;  she  stands  alone,  un- 
welcomed  on  alien  soil,  for  the  Romantic  world  had  in  the 

beginning  no  recognition  for  the  lovely  guest  from  afar." 

« 

112.      Whose  duty  slii^htcd  cheated  me  of  mine. 

Faust  drops  one  foot  from  the  double  trimeter,  and  speaks 
in  modern  heroic  measure.  The  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  in 
her  description,  agrees  with  Phorkyas,  preferring  him  to 
many  of  the  antique  models  of  manly  beauty.  He  is  here 
not  yet  Fciiisty — not  even  the  Faust  of  the  Classical  Wal- 
purgis-Night,  —  but  the  new,  virile  element  in  Literature 
and  Art,  the  growth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  now  so  far  devel- 
oped that  it  recognizes  its  ideal  of  Beauty  in  the  supreme 
aesthetic  culture  of  Greece.  Only  towards  the  close  of  the 
act  does  he  again  become  the  hero  of  the  drama. 

The  Warder,  Lynceus  (pih^t  of  the  Argonauts),  whom  he 
leads  in  chains  to  Helena's  feet,  is  variously  interpreted. 
According  lo  sonic,  he  rejucscnts  both  the  Provencal  trou- 
badours and  the  (jcrman   Minnesingers,  — the  poets  of  love; 
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who,  with  all  their  sharp-sightedness,  saw  not  the  true  art 
Carlyle*s  guess  seems  to  me  more  successful :  "  We  cannot 
but  suspect  him  of  being  a  School  Philosopher,  or  School 
Philosophy  itself,  in  disguise."  He  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  Lore,  in  the  scholastic  sense,  which,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  plumed  itself  on  the  treasures  which  it  had  secured 
from  antiquity,  blind  to  the  far  greater  treasure  which  was 
afterwards  recalled  to  life,  in  the  finer  development  of  the 
race. 

1 13.     In  the  South  arose  the  sun. 

**  As  it  has  frequently  happened  to  the  Germans,*'  says 
Kreyssig.  We  surely  have  a  reference  here  to  the  revival  of 
the  antique  Beauty  in  Italian  Art  and  Literature.  It  would 
be  easy  to  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  other  passages,  at  length ; 
but  I  must  endeavor  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  what  is  ne- 
cessary, in  these  Notes.  The  text  suggests  a  wealth  of  allu- 
sions, for  it  is  the  attempt  to  epitomize  the  eighty  years' 
knowledge  and  thought  of  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
active  of  all  human  brains.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  guiding  hint,  and  the  one  who  takes  up 
the  Second  Part  of  Faust  for  a  simple  recreation  will  never 
return  to  it  again. 

With  Lynceus,  rhyme,  and  the  Romantic  metre  first  ap- 
pear, although,  for  a  short  distance  further,  the  Classic  char* 
acters  retain  their  native  form  of  speech. 

114.    Forth  from  the  East  we  hither  pressed. 

The  second  address  of  Lynceus  describes  the  migration  of 
the  races  fi-om  the  East,  under  which  the  whole  Classical 
world  was  buried,  until  it  slowly  arose  from  the  inundation 
to  assist  in  shaping  a  new  phase  of  human  culture.  The 
chief  import  of  the  verses  seems  to  be,  that  all  which  War 
and  Colonization  achieved  —  territory,  power,  wealth,  per- 
manence—  becomes  null  and  vain  beside  this  new  vision. 
It  can  only  be  restored,  and  to  a  better  value,  through  the 
abiding  presence  of  the  Beautiful,  the  worship  of  which  is  the 
crowning  element  of  Civilization. 
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This  is  loo  much  Cor  Phorkyas-Mepbislopbeles :  she 
brealcs  io  upon  the  lovers,  addressing  them  in  ihjrmes  which 
se«iD  intended  (o  saiirize  Rhyme  itself,  —  so  violent  is  tbdr 
contrast  to  the  melting  speech  of  Helena  and  Faust.  The 
interpenetration  of  Che  ancient  and  modem  metres  in  this 
portion  or  the  act  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  poetic  art,  and  I 
must  call  the  reader's  special  atlenlion  to  it  Faust  answers 
in  the  Greek  iimbic  trimeter  (for  the  first  time),  then  returns 
to  rhyme,  while  the  Chorus  and  Phorkyas  continae  the  clas- 
sic forms  until  the  appearance  of  Euphorion,  when  the  tran- 
sition is  complete. 

1 16.  SigJiali,  ixpliaiom  from  Ikt  tewtrt. 
Uilnlier  conjectures  that  these  "explosions"  give  us  a 
hint  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  use  of  artillery, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  commentators 
are  generally  agreed  that  Faust  is  here  a  t3rpc  of  the  roman- 
lic.  chivalrous  spirit,  which  was  expressed  in  llie  Minnesing- 
ITS  and  Troubadours,  as  the  forerunners  of  Modem  Liter 
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ature.  The  apportionment  of  the  Peloponnesus  (except 
Sparta  and  Arcadia)  among  the  Dukes  is  certainly  a  literary 
rather  than  an  historical  symbol.  The  literatures  of  the 
German,  the  Goth  (Spain),  the  Frank  and  the  Norman 
(England)  share  equally  in  the  classic  inheritance.  May  we 
not  guesSy  then,  that,  as  Helena  is  Queen  over  all,  her  spe- 
cial Spartan  and  Arcadian  realm,  wherein  the  Romantic,  or 
Modem  spirit  is  her  spouse,  is  that  region  of  the  loftiest 
achievement,  where  Art  and  Literature  cease  to  be  narrowly 
national,  but  are  for  the  world  and  for  all  time  ? 

117.     This  landf  before  all  lands  in  splendor. 

Yes :  the  question,  asked  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing 
note,  is  answered.  The  Arcadia  of  Faust  and  Helena  is  the 
home-land  of  the  highest  Art  and  Song :  Et  ego  in  Arcadid 
is  the  password  which  has  been  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  from  race  to  race,  through  the  long  course 
of  the  ages.  The  name  itself  has  a  golden  clang,  and  never 
was  its  mystic,  illuminating  power  more  thoroughly  mani- 
fested than  in  these  stanzas  of  the  aged  Goethe.  We  are 
reminded,  it  is  true,  of  Ovid,  Horace,  and  other  ancient 
|K>ets,  and  of  Tasso*s  "  (9,  bella  eth  delP  orot"  —  but  here  the 
ideal  character  of  the  realm  is  so  blended  with  an  exquisite 
picture  of  the  actual  Grecian  province,  that  its  hills,  gorges, 
and  happy  meads  rise  palpably  on  our  sight,  as  we  read. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  after  spending  days  beside  the  Eu- 
rotas  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Taygetus,  I  climbed 
from  Messene  into  Arcadia,  and  everywhere,  —  whether 
plucking  violets  on  the  '*  Mount  Lycaean  "  of  Pan,  or  gazing 
on  the  lonely  beauty  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicureus, 
crushing  the  wild  hyacinths  along  the  mountain  paths,  or 
resting  beside  the  herded  goats  and  kine  in  the  green  vale 
of  the  Alpheus,  —  I  felt  both  the  magic  of  the  name  and  its 
immemorial  cause  The  mountains,  that  swell  and  fall  in 
rhythmic  undulations ;  the  wealth  of  crystal  streams ;  the 
grand  forests  of  oak  and  pine ;  the  pure,  delidous  air,  and 
the  sweet,  happy  sense  of  seclusion  which  seems  to  brood 
like  a  blessing  over  every  landscape,  must  have  been  an  in- 
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spiration  to  the  earliest  poet  who  sang  to  its  people.  Let  it 
fitill  continue  to  be  a  name  for  the  dream  of  the  pore  and 
perfect  life  which  Poetry  predicts,  and  will  predict  forever  / 

1 1 8.    AU  worlds  in  inter-attion  miet. 

The  original :  — 

Denn  wo  Natur  im  reinen  Kreise  waltet, 
Ergreifen  alle  Welten  sich,  — 

is  one  of  those  pregnant  expressions  which  make  the  trans- 
lator despair,  —  for,  the  more  thoroughly  he  is  penetrated 
with  the  meaning,  the  less  does  it  seem  possible  to  express 
that  meaning  in  any  words.  The  literal  translation  is,  "  For 
where  Nature  sways  in  a  pure  circle  (or  orbit),  all  worlds 
(human  and  divine)  reciprocally  take  hold  on  one  another." 
The  series  is  nowhere  violently  interrupted :  the  Gods  reveal 
themselves  through  men,  even  as  men  rise  to  resemble  Gods : 
the  orbits  of  all  spheres  of  existence  are  harmoniously  inter- 
linked. But  we  here  approach  the  highest  regions  of  the 
Ideal ;  and  he  who  has  not  some  little  intuition  to  guide  him 
will  hardly  follow  the  thought  further. 

1 19.      YCf  alsOf  Bearded  Ones^  who  sit  below  and  wait. 

•*  It  appears  too,  that  there  arc  certain  *  Bearded  Ones,' 
(we  suspect,  Devils,)  waiting  with  anxiety,  'sitting  watchful 
there  below,'  to  see  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  transac- 
tion ;  but  of  these  Phorkyas  gives  her  silly  women  no  hint 
whatever."  —  Carlyle. 

'*  If  the  French  only  recognize  the  Helena^  they  will  per- 
ceive what  may  be  made  of  it  for  their  stage.  The  piece,  as 
it  is,  they  will  ruin ;  but  they  will  employ  it  shrewdly  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  that  is  all  one  can  wish,  or  expect. 
They  will  certainly  supply  Phorkyas  with  a  Chorus  of  mon- 
sters, which,  indeed,  is  already  indicated  in  one  passage."  — 
Gotthe  to  Eckermami^  I  S3 1. 

Diintzer,  who  so  rarely  lets  anything  escape  him,  does  not 
setm  to  have  noticed  Goethe's  remark.  He  insists  that  the 
"  Bearded  Ones  "  are  the  spectators,  whom  Mcphistopheles 
addresses  ir  Act  11.,  Scene  1.,  and  in  Act  IV.     For  my  part. 
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I  find  Goethe's  meaning  so  very  uncertain,  that  I  prefer  to 
hazard  no  conjecture. 

120.     Calfst  thou  a  marvel  this^ 
Cretans  begotten  ? 

The  son  of  Faust  and  Helena,  as  he  is  first  described  by 
Phcrkyas,  is  Poetry,  not  an  individual  In  his  naked  beauty, 
his  pranks  and  his  sportive,  wilful  ways,  he  suggests  not  only 
the  greater  fi'eedom  of  the  Romantic  element,  but  also  the 
classic  myths  of  Cupid  and  the  child  Hermes  (Mercury). 
Phorkyas,  in  proclaiming  him  the  "future  Master  of  all 
Beauty,"  quite  forgets  that  she  is  Mephistopheles. 

The  Chorus  describes  the  birth  and  childish  tricks  of 
Hermes,  as  they  are  related  in  Homer's  hymn  and  Ludan's 
dialogues  of  the  Gods.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  "  poetic-didac- 
tical word "  for  the  reader,  in  their  relation,  as  well  as  for 
Phorkyas.  Hermes  may  possibly  typify  the  Poetic  Genius, 
which  boldly  steals  the  attributes  of  all  the  Gods,  and  even 
longs  to  grasp  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  the  Father. 

121.      EUPHORION. 

In  the  original  legend,  Faust  has  by  Helena  a  son,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  name  of  Justus  Faustus,  and  who  disappears 
with  her  when  his  compact  with  Mephistopheles  comes  to  an 
end.  In  one  of  the  ancient  Grecian  myths,  Helena  bears  a 
son  to  Achilles  (recalled  from  Hades)  on  the  island  of  Leuke. 
This  son,  bom  with  wings,  was  called  Euphorion  (the  swift 
or  lightly  wafted),  and  was  slain  by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter. 
Goethe  unites  the  two  stories,  and  adds  his  own  symbolism 
to  the  airy,  wilful  spirit,  resulting  from  them. 

We  have,  at  the  outset,  three  positive  circumstances  to 
guide  us.  Euphorion  is  here,  as  when  he  formerly  appeared 
In  the  Boy  Charioteer,  Poetry ;  he  is  born  of  the  union  of 
the  Classic  and  Romantic ;  and,  shortly  before  he  vanishes 
fi-om  our  eyes,  he  becomes  the  representative  of  Byron.  The 
last  of  these  characters,  however,  was  not  included  in  Goethe's 
original  plan.  Indeed,  it  could  not  have  been,  since  that  plan 
was  sketched  while  Byron  was  a  boy  at  Harrow.    We  are 
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able  to  fix  both  the  time  and  the  special  influences  ^vliich  led 
to  the  introduction  of  Byron ;  and,  moreover,  the  point  in 
the  allegory  where  the  change  commences  may  be  easily  de- 
tected. 

Neither  as  we  know  him,  nor  as  Goethe  knew  him,  could 
Byron  be  the  child  of  Faust  and  Helena  :  the  only  modem 
English  poet  to  whom  the  symbolism  would  in  any  wise 
apply,  is  Keats.  Among  the  Germans  we  might,  if  there 
were  any  indication  pointing  towards  him,  accept  Schiller  ; 
but  we  at  once  feel,  I  think,  that  no  poet  of  this  age  has  so 
subtly  and  harmoniously  blended  the  two  elements  in  his 
highest  achievement,  as  Goethe  himselfl  His  Iphigenia  in 
Taurir,  Tasso^  Hermann  and  DoroiheOy  and  Die  Natiirlicfu 
Tochter  (a  singularly  neglected  masterpiece)  will  suggest 
themselves  as  illustrations,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  works.  Besides,  the  order  in  which  the  three  boyish 
sprites  are  introduced  reflects  the  order  of  his  own  develop- 
ment. In  the  Boy  Charioteer  we  have  his  relation  to  Karl 
August,  and  his  liberation  from  Court  and  official  life;  in 
Homuncuhis,  his  first  acquaintance,  through  Art  in  Italy, 
with  the  s])irit  of  the  Classic  world,  and  his  struggle  to  lift 
himself  into  another  and  purer  poetical  existence  ;  and  finally, 
in  Euphorion,  the  regeneration  and  birth  of  his  nature  in  his 
greatest  works.  The  allegory  is  carefully  veiled,  for  long 
isolation,  misrepresentation,  and  abuse  had  taught  him  to 
be  cautious  ;  but  he  would  not,  in  any  case,  have  made  it 
obvious  to  the  running  reader.  The  secret  was  too  intimate 
and  precious  to  be  easily  betrayed,  yet  it  has  not  been  hidden 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  "  love  and  patience  "  on  which  he 
relied  for  a  full  and  final  recognition.  He  who  discovers  the 
symbolism  must  first  pass  through  one  chamber  after  another 
of  the  poet's  nature,  and,  when  he  has  reached  the  inner 
sanctuary,  he  has  breathed  the  same  atmosphere  too  long  to 
see  either  vanity  or  arrogance,  or  aught  but  a  justified  self- 
consciousness,  in  these  fair  and  mysterious  forms. 

During  the  appearance  of  Euphorion  upon  the  stage,  the 
Classic  form  is  whollv  lost,  absorbed  in  the  Romantic.  The 
measure  becomes  a  wild,  ever-changing,  rhymed  dithyrambig 
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which,  in  the  original,  produces  an  indescribable  sense  of 
movement  and  music.  I  can  only  hope  that  something  of 
the  infectious  excitement  and  delight  which  I  have  felt  while 
endeavoring  to  reproduce  it  may  have  passed  into  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  and  will  help  to  bear  the  reader  smoothly  over 
the  almost  endless  technical  difficulties  of  translation.  The 
spirit  of  the  scene  is  quite  inseparable  from  its  rhythmical 
character. 

There  are  references,  in  the  first  utterances  of  Phorkyas 
and  the  Chorus,  to  the  new  elements  of  Sentiment  and 
Passion  in  Modem  Poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  Classic ; 
but  they  need  no  further  explanation.  Some  have  supposed 
that  Helena's  first  stanza  :  "  Love,  in  human  wise  to  bless 
us,"  etc,  gives  the  additional  meaning  of  the  Family  to  her 
relation  with  Faust  The  stanza,  certainly,  has  this  charac- 
ter, but  only  incidentally :  the  reference  is  too  slight  to  be 
applied  to  the  entire  allegory. 

122.    Midst  of  Pelops' landy 

Kindred  in  soul^  I  stand! 

We  may  accept  the  lawlessness  of  Euphorion  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  reflecting  Byron's  wild,  unregulated  youth. 
Some  of  the  German  commentators,  however,  force  the 
parallel  quite  too  far,  endeavoring  to  discover  definite  inci- 
dents of  the  poet's  history  in  his  dances  with  the  Chorus, 
and  his  pursuit  of  the  maiden  who  turns  into  flame.  The 
individual  character  of  Euphorion  is  very  gradually  intro- 
duced, and  is  first  declared  in  the  above  lines. 

Byron  became  acquainted  with  the  First  Part  of  Faust 
through  Shelley,  in  18 16.  There  was  at  that  time  no  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  work,  and  he  offered  to  give  a  hundred 
pounds  if  he  could  have  it  in  English,  for  his  private  perusal. 
His  Manfred^  which  was  written  immediately  afterwards,  be- 
trays the  strong  impression  which  Faust  left  on  his  mind,  — 
an  impression  which  Goethe  instantly  detected,  on  first  read- 
ing Manfred^  the  following  year.  The  two  poets  appear  to 
have  occasionally  exchanged  greetings,  through  common 
acquaintances,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  both  that  they  might 
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meet  Byron  dedicated  his  tragedy  oiSardanapalus  to  Goethe, 
in  words,  the  like  of  which  a  poet  has  rarely  addressed  to 
one  of  his  contemporaries :  "  To  the  illustrious  Goethe  a 
stranger  presumes  to  offer  the  homage  of  a  literary  vassal 
to  his  liege-lord,  the  first  of  existing  writers,  who  has  created 
the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  illustrated  that  of 
Europe."  In  February,  1823,  Goethe  sent  the  following 
lines  to  Byron:  — 

**  He  iHio,  with  his  own  ioDer  self  at  war. 
Grows  stroDg,  through  wont,  to  bear  the  deepest  pain. 
Be  it  well  with  him,  when  he  himself  shall  know  I 
Dare  he,  to  name  himself  as  highly  blessed. 
When  the  strong  Muse  shall  oreroome  his  pangs, 
And  may  he  know  himself,  as  I  have  known  him  I  '* 

This,  followed  by  Byron's  letters  from  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, was  their  only  approach  towards  a  nearer  intercourse. 
Goethe  was  engaged  in  completing  the  Helena^  in  18126, 
when  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  sent  him  the  autograph  of 

the  Dedication  to  Sardattopalus ;  and,  from  some  hints  which 
he  let  fall  to  Eckcmiann,  his  daughter-in-law,  Ottilie  von 
Goethe,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Byron,  was  an- 
other of  the  additional  influences  which,  in  combination,  led 
him  to  change  the  character  of  Euphorion. 

Goethe  said  to  Eckermann  (in  1827) :  "  I  could  use  no 
one  but  him,  as  the  representative  of  our  recent  poetic  time  ; 
he  is,  without  question,  the  greatest  talent  of  the  century. 
And  then,  Byron  is  not  antique,  and  is  not  romantic,  but  he 
embodies  the  Present  Day.  Such  a  one  I  needed.  He  was 
also  appropriate  through  his  unsatisfied  nature,  and  his  mili- 
tary ambition,  which   ruined   him   in  Missolonghi I 

had  intended,  formerly,  an  entirely  different  conclusion  to 
the  Helena ;  I  had  elaborated  it,  for  myself,  in  various  ways, 
one  of  which  was  quite  successful ;  but  I  will  not  betray  it 
to  you.  Then  time  brought  me  Byron  and  Missolonghi,  and 
I  let  all  else  go.  You  have  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Chorus  quite  loses  its  part  in  the  Dirge  ;  formerly  it  was 
antique  throughout,  or  at  least  never  contradicted  its  maiden- 
nature,  but  now  it  suddenly  becomes  grave  and  loftily  re- 
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flective,  and  ^iv  utterance  to  Ihings  which  it  never  before 
thought  or  could  have  been  able  to  think." 

Goethe's  estimate  of  Byron  is  not  generally  understood : 
it  has,  at  least,  been  frequently  misrepresented.  I  have, 
therefore,  carefully  gone  through  the  correspondence  with 
Zelter  and  Eckermann's  three  volumes,  for  ttie  purpose  of 
selecting  such  passages  as  may  give,  in  the  briefest  space,  a 
fair  representation  of  his  views.  There  is  much  more  ma- 
terial, of  the  highest  interest  to  the  literary  critic,  but  the 
following  extracts  may  perhaps  suffice  to  explain  the  fleeting 
adumbration  of  Byron  which  we  find  in  Euphorion  :  — 

"  That  which  I  call  ittvtnlien  I  find  more  pronounced  in 
htm  than  in  any  other  man  in  the  world.  The  manner  in 
which  he  disentangles  a  dramatic  knot  is  always  beyond 
one's  eipectalion,  and  always  better  iban  one's  own  precon- 
ceived solution." 

"  Had  he  only  known  how  to  impose  upon  himself  moral 
restrictions  t  It  was  his  ruin  that  he  was  unable  to  do  this, 
and  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  his  lawlessness  was  the 
rock  on  which  he  split," 

"This  reckless,  inconsiderate  activity  drove  him  out  of 
England,  and  in  the  course  of  time  would  have  driven  him 
out  of  Europe.  Circumstances  were  everywhere  loo  narrow 
for  him,  and  with  all  his  boundless  personal  freedom  he  felt 
himself  oppressed  :  the  world  was  for  him  a  prison.  His 
going  to  Greece  was  not  a  spontaneous  resolution;  he  was 
driven  to  it  through  his  false  relation  to  the  world." 

"  We  are  forced  to  admit  that  this  Poet  says  more  than  we 
wish ;  he  speaks  the  truth,  but  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort, and  we  should  prefer  that  he  remained  silent.  There 
are  things  in  the  world  which  the  Poet  should  veil  rather  than 
reveal ;  yet  this  is  precisely  Byron's  character,  and  we  should 
destroy  his  individuality  in  attempHng  to  change  him." 

"Byron's  boldness,  wilfulness,  and  grandiose  manner,  Is  it 
not  an  element  of  development  ?  We  must  avoid  seeking 
that  element  exclusively  in  what  is  decisively  pure  and  ethi- 
cal. All  that  is  grtat,  as  soon  as  we  appreciate  it,  forthers 
Dur  development." 
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'*  Byron*s  (atal  fault  was  his  polemical  tendency.** 
"  Nevertheless,  although  Byron  died  so  early,  it  was  not 
a  material  loss  to  Literature,  through  the  probable  further 
expansion  of  his  powers.  He  had  reached  the  climax  of  his 
creative  force,  and,  whatever  he  might  have  afterwards  ac- 
complished, he  could  scarcely  have  enlarged  the  borders 
within  which  his  talents  were  already  confined." 

From  these,  and  other  utterances  of  Goethe,  it  is  very 
evident  that  what  he  most  admired  in  Byron  was  not  the 
harmonious  union  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  elements ; 
not  the  artistic  perfection  of  form ;  not  the  breadth  and  vi- 
tality of  that  Genius  which  lifts  itself  slowly,  but  on  strong 
wings,  through  the  still  higher  and  clearer  ether  of  thought : 
but  that  restless,  mysterious,  ever-creative  quality  which 
Goethe  called  DaimomCf  the  native,  effortless  splendor  of 
rhythm  and  rhetoric,  the  sentiment  of  Nature  pervaded  and 
exalted  by  Imagination,  and  that  virile  power  of  transmitting 
himself  to  other  minds,  which  we  never  can  clearly  analyze. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  declared  Byron  to  be  "the  greatest 
elemental  power  in  English  Literature,  since  Shakespeare,'' 
and  this  phrase  briefly  expresses  Goethe's  judgment.  The 
latter  was  probably  the  first  who  ever  looked  beyond  the 
prejudices  of  Byron's  day,  unmoved  by  the  opposing  gusts 
of  worship  and  hate,  and  separated  the  poet's  supreme  and 
immortal  qualities  from  the  confusion  of  his  life  and  the 
dross  of  his  simulated  misanthropy. 

123.      The  path  to  Glory  opens  now. 

The  Chorus  entreats  Euphorion  to  bide  in  the  peaceful 
Arcadian  land  of  Poetry ;  and  his  answer  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  Philhellenes,  during  the  Greek 
Revolution.  The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Suliotes,  in  which 
even  women  and  children  shared,  is  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  and  then  follows  the  closing  chant,  in  which 
the  wail  of  the  coming  dirge  is  fore-felt  through  the  peal  of 
trumpets  and  the  clash  of  cymbals.  I  am  not  able  to  state 
whether  Goethe  had  read  Byron's  last  poem,  written  at 
Missolonghi,  on  his  thirty-sixth  birthday,  when  he  wrote  the 
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concluding  portion  of  the  Helena.  It  is  strangely  suggested 
here,  in  spite  of  the  allegory,  and  the  difference  of  metre. 

124.    Chorus.    \Dirge.\ 

Here  all  allegory  is  thrown  aside :  the  four  stanzas  are  a 
lament,  not  for  Euphorion,  but  for  Byron.  They  express 
Goethe's  feeling  for  the  poet,  while  the  profound  impression 
created  throughout  Europe  by  the  news  of  his  death  was  still 
fresh. 

125.    Helena* s garments  dissidve  into  clouds. 

When  Phorkyas  bids  Faust  hold  fast  to  Helena's  garment, 

saying :  — 

**  It  is  no  more  the  Goddess  thou  bast  lost. 

But  godlike  is  it,'*  — 

we  are  forced  to  forget  the  part  she  plays.  She,  —  Mephis- 
topheles  in  the  mask  of  the  Ideal  Ugliness,  —  to  call  the 
garment  of  the  Beautiful  a  "  grand  and  priceless  gift,"  which 
will  bear  Faust  "  from  all  things  mean  and  low  "  !  This  is 
a  singular  oversight  of  Goethe,  and  we  can  only  guess  that 
it  was  not  noticed  during  his  life,  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Second  Part  was  still  in  manuscript,  and  the 
character  of  Phorkyas  thus  not  entirely  clear  to  the  critics. 

Since  Faust  is  only  temporarily  typical  of  the  Artist,  the 
symbolism  embodied  in  the  disappearance  of  Helena,  and 
his  elevation  upon  the  clouds  into  which  her  garments  are 
transformed,  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  The  Ideal  Beauty  is 
revealed  to  few ;  but  even  its  robe  and  veil  form  a  higher 
ether  over  all  the  life  of  Man.  In  the  direct  course  of  the 
drama,  aesthetic  culture  is  the  means  by  which  Faust  rises 
from  all  forms  of  vulgar  ambition  to  that  nobler  activity 
which  crowns  his  life. 

126.     Service  and  faith  secure  the  individual  life. 

Panthalis,  the  Chorage,  is  the  only  member  of  the  Chorus 
who  has  manifested  an  individual  character  throughout  the 
Interlude ;  consequently  she  retains  it  here,  where  the  other 
members  are  about  to  be  lost  in  the  elements.  We  are 
reminded,  by  what  she  says,  of  Goethe's  vague  surmises 
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in  regard  to  the  future  life.  He  hints  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion that  a  strong,  independent  individuality  may  preserve 
its  enUUchU  (actual,  distinctive  being),  while  the  mass  of 
persons  in  whom  the  human  elements  are  comparatively 
formless  will  continue  to  exist  only  in  those  elements.  In 
1829,  he  said  to  Eckermann:  "I  do  not  doubt  our  perma- 
nent existence,  for  Nature  cannot  do  without  the  enUlechu. 
But  we  are  not  all  immortal  in  the  same  fashion,  and  in  order 
to  manifest  one's  self  in  the  future  life  as  a  great  enUUckie, 
one  must  also  become  one."  The  subject  seems  to  have 
been  discussed  with  others ;  for  we  find  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, in  1830,  writing  to  Frau  von  Wolzogen:  "There  is  a 
spiritual  individuality,  but  not  every  one  attains  to  it.  As  a 
peculiar,  distinctive  form  of  mind,  it  is  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble. Whatever  cannot  thus  individually  shape  itself,  may 
return  into  the  universal  life  of  Nature." 

127.     Nature,  the  Ever4imng, 

The  twelve  maidens  of  the  Chorus  divide  themselves  into 
four  groups,  relinquish  their  human  forms,  and  enter  into 
the  l)eing  of  trees,  echoes,  brooks,  and  vineyards.  Goethe 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  disposition  of  an  antique  fea- 
ture for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  place  in  the  romantic 
world,  that  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  his  design 
The  transfusion  of  Nature  with  i.  human  sentiment  belongs 
exclusively  to  Modern  Literature :  it  is  not  the  Dryad,  but 
the  tree  itself,  not  the  Oread,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain, 
which  speaks  to  us  now.  We  have  lost  the  "  fascinating 
existences  "  of  ancient  fable,  in  their  fair  human  forms ;  but 
Nature,  then  their  lifeless  dwelling,  now  breathes  and  throbs 
with  more  than  their  life,  for  wc  have  clothed  her  with  the 
garment  of  our  own  emotion  and  aspiration. 

Unless  this  transformation,  or  a  very  similar  one,  were 
intended,  the  Chorus  must  of  necessity  have  returned  to 
Hades. 

The  description  of  the  vintage  with  which  the  Act  closes 
resembles,  in  the  original,  a  fragment  of  the  frieze  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Hacchus. 
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128.     T^t  mriaiitfiUls. 

Duntzer  interprets  the  Bacchanalian  description  aa  a  pic- 
ture of  the  decadence  of  the  antique  worl±  When  the 
curtain  falls,  Phorkyas  remains  in  the  proscenium,  rises  to  a 
giant  height,  takes  off  her  mask,  and  reveals  herself  aaMeph- 
iiitopheles.  Perhaps  this  may  indicate  that  the  element 
of  Ugliness  and  Evil  was  not  lost  10  the  human  race  when 
the  historical  curtain  fell  on  the  beautiful  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  but  remained  as  the  sole  link  of  union  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  worlds! 

The  epilogiue,  which  Goethe  apparently  planned,  was 
never  writleiu  Indeed,  after  the  publication  of  the  Helena, 
in  1827,  he  scarcely  again  looked  at  its  pages. 

129.     Yet  seemt  to  thafe  ajigtire. 

The  classic  trimeter  is  purposely  retained  in  the  opening 
of  this  Act.  as  a  last,  dying  reverberation  of  the  HiliiM. 
Faust's  soliloquy  has  also  the  character  of  an  echo  and  a 
memory.  The  clouds  upon  which  he  has  floated  take  the 
form  of  Helena,  as  Ibey  recede  from  him  :  the  Ideal  which 
he  has  been  pursuing  rests  along  the  distant  horiion,  and 
the  stony  summits  of  actual  life  are  again  under  his  feet. 

Goethe  began  to  write  Act  IV.  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831.  The  apparent  calm  with  which  he  received  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  was  followed  by  an  alarming  hemor- 
rhage, and  during  the  month  of  November,  1S30,  his  life  was 
in  danger.  His  great  age  and  increasing  physical  weakness 
warned  him  to  make  use  of  his  remaining  time,  and  All  the 
single  remaining  gap  in  the  Second  Part  ai  Fault ;  but  that 
marvellous  second  spring-time  of  Poetry  which  we  feel  in 
the  IleUna  and  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night,  was  over. 
Throughout  this  Act  we  notice,  if  not  precisely  the  weariness 
of  age,  yet  a  sense  of  effort,  of  surviving  technical  skill  not 
wholly  filled  and  made  plastic  by  the  life  of  the  author's  con- 
ception. His  original  design  for  the  Act  had  been  given  up,  and 
the  present  substance  was  evidently  adopted,  perhaps  at  the 
last  moment,  because  it  offered  fewer  difficulties  of  execution. 
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It  is  a  stale,  inupid  way ; 

The  bread,  we  beg  with  daily  biEUh, 

There  'i  alio  naught  la  lUle  u  DeUh, 

13a    A  Seven-leagut  Beet  tript  forward. 

Goethe  ueifis  to  indicate  by  this  image,  and  the  firal 
vords  or  Mephislophdes,  that  Faust  has  been  bome  far 
away  from  his  previous  life,  so  that  Ihe  former  Is  obliged  to 
make  use  of  Che  seven-league  boots  of  the  ^ry  tale,  in  order 
to  overtake  him. 

Mephisiopheles,  finding  him  among  jagged  peaks  of 
Btone,  (a  volcanic  fonnalion  P)  immediately  claims  an  infer- 
nal origin  for  them.  Goethe's  hostility  to  the  Plutonic  the- 
ory is  again  exhibited  here,  and  with  more  of  his  irritation 
than  in  (he  Classical  Walpurgis-Night.    The  episode  is  so 
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annecessary  (as  the  Germans  would  say,  unmativirt)  that  wc 
can  only  explain  it  by  the  conjecture  that  something  must 
have  occurred  in  the  scientific  world,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  183 1,  to  renew  Goethe's  partisan  feeling.  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty,  for 
the  point  is  hardly  important  enough  to  repay  the  uncertain 
labor,  and  the  attempted  satire  is  sufficiently  plain. 

131.     A  mystery  manifest  and  well  concealed. 

Here,  in  the  original,  Riemer  has  added  the  reference : 
"  Ephesians  vi.  12,"  which  I  have  omitted.  The  text  is :  **  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principali- 
ties, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
Luther  translates  the  last  phrase  :  "  against  evil  spirits 
under  heaven."  The  preceding  line  also  suggests  ii.  2,  of 
the  same  Epistle.  Mephistopheles  perhaps  means  to  in- 
sinuate that  through  the  Plutonic  doctrine  he  and  his  fellow- 
devils  have  escaped  from  their  old  subterranean  Hell,  and 
he  has  again  become  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air." 

Faust's  reply  expresses  Goethe's  idea  of  Creation,  and  in 
almost  the  same  words  which  he  more  than  once  employed 
in  describing  it. 

132.     O'er  all  the  laud  the  foreign  blocks  you  spy  there. 

In  February,  1829,  Goethe  said  to  Eckermann  :  **  Herr 
von  Ruch  has  published  a  new  work,  which  contains  an  hy- 
pothesis in  its  very  title.  He  means  to  treat  of  the  granite 
blocks  which  lie  about,  here  and  there,  one  knows  not  how 
nor  whence.  But  since  Herr  von  Buch  secretly  cherishes 
the  hypothesis  that  such  granite  blocks  were  cast  out  from 
within  and  shivered  by  some  tremendous  force,  he  indicates 
this  at  once  in  the  title,  where  he  speaks  of  scattered  granite 
blocks.  The  step  from  this  to  the  Force  which  scatters  is 
very  short,  and  the  noose  of  Error  is  thrown  over  the  head 
of  the  unsuspecting  reader,  before  he  is  aware  of  it" 

Erratische  Blocke  is  the  common  German  term  for  "  boul- 
ders."    The  reader,  familiar  with  the  science  of  our  day, 
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must  remember  that  the  glacial  theory  was  then  unknown. 
Mephistopheles  continues  Goethe's  satire  by  attributing  the 
scattered  boulders  to  the  effects  of  Moloch's  hammer,  and 
mentions,  in  verification,  the  correspondence  of  popular  su- 
perstition, which  sees  the  Devil's  hand  in  every  unusual 
rock-formation. 

133.     The  glory  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World. 

Here,  again,  Riemer  has  printed,  opposite  the  text : 
"  Matthew  iv."  It  is,  of  course,  the  eighth  verse  to  which 
he  refers  :  "  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceed- 
ingly high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them."  The  temptation  of  Christ 
was  evidently  Goethe's  model  for  this  portion  of  the  scene. 
Mephistopheles  offers  the  lures  of  authority  and  luxury,  but 
Faust's  nature  has  been  enlightened  and  purified,  and  he 
adheres  to  his  own  grand  design  of  a  sphere  of  worthy 
activity. 

134.     The  sum  of  rebels  thus  augmented. 

There  is  a  marked  contradiction,  in  this  passage,  to  Faust's 
liberal  and  confiding  view  of  the  people,  given  in  the  Para- 
lipomena  quoted  in  Note  129.  Goethe,  moreover,  frequently 
declared  that  revolutions  were  always  occasioned  by  the 
faults  of  the  rulers,  not  by  a  native  rebellious  clement  in 
the  people.  In  the  description  of  a  capital,  which  Mephis- 
topheles gives,  it  is  probable  that  Paris  was  intended ;  for 
the  succeeding  picture  of  "a  pleasure-castle  in  a  pleasant 
place"  is  undoubtedly  Versailles.  Since  the  scene  was 
written  early  in  1831,  the  preceding  July  Revolution  was 
probably  fresh  in  Goethe's  memory,  and  we  may  thus  ex- 
plain  Faust's  apparent  cynicism. 

135.     Mine  eye  was  drawn  to  view  the  open  Ocean, 

In  this  description,  from  first  to  last,  we  recognize  Goethe. 
He  frequently  asserted  that  what  we  call  the  elements,  the 
active  forces  of  Nature,  are  full  of  wild,  unfettered  impulses, 
constantly  warring  against  each  other  and  against  Man.    The 
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grand  Chant  of  the  Archangels  (Prologue  in  Heaven)  repre- 
sents their  endless  operation,  and  is  thus  prophetic  of  Faust's 
sphere  of  activity.  Society  and  Government  have  not  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  his  nature  ;  the  Ideal,  though  its  conse- 
cration is  permanent,  cannot  be  a  possession ;  and  he  now 
determines  to  enter  into  conflict  with  a  colossal  natural  force, 
and  compel  its  submission  to  the  imperial  authority  of  the 
human  mind. 

136.     T^key^  more  than  all,  therein  were  implicated. 

We  must  suppose  that  Mephistopheles,  bound  to  obedi- 
ence, unwillingly  serves  in  the  fulfilment  of  plans  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Although  he  implicates  Faust  in  the 
coming  military  movements,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  possession  of  the  ocean-strand  through  the  help 
which  the  latter  shall  furnish  to  the  Emperor,  he  is  ever 
watchful  to  bring  the  affair  to  another  issue.  In  the  passage 
commencing  :  "  A  mighty  error !  "  Faust  gives  us  Goethe's 
impression  of  Napoleon.  Mephistopheles  naturally  casts 
upon  the  priesthood  the  heaviest  responsibility  for  the  anar- 
chy of  the  realm,  and  here,  again,  we  have  another  view 
which  Goethe  frequently  expressed. 

137.     N'o  !    But  I  'zr  brought y  like  Peter  Squence. 

Shakespeare's  Peter  Quince  becomes,  in  some  English 
farce  into  which  the  comic  parts  of  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  were  worked,  pedant  and  schoolmaster  ;  and  in 
Gryphius's  translation  of  this  farce  was  introduced  to  Ger- 
many as  "  Herr  Peter  Squcnze."  —  Diintzer. 

138.      The  Three  Mighty  Men  appear. 

Riemer  here  inserts  the  reference  **  2  Samuel  xxiii.  S.*' 
Rut  only  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
de;>cripti()n  of  the  three  mighty  men  of  David.  The  charac- 
ter given  to  the  **  allegoric  blackguards  "  of  Mephistopheles 
is  not  isumzcstcd  bv  anvthing  in  Samuel^  or  the  corresponding 
uccuunt  in  l  Chronicles  xi. 
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139.    On  the  Headland. 

The  disposition  of  the  Imperial  army  is  deacribed  with  bo 
much  exactness  of  detail  that  the  plan  of  battie,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  magic  arts  which  Mephislopheles  employs, 
may  be  followed  as  readily  aa  if  we  were  furnished  with  a 
topographical  chart  We  find  the  Emperor,  also,  precisely 
u  we  left  him  in  Act  I.,  a  weak,  amiable  ruler,  with  fitful 
impulses  which  he  mistakes  for  qualities  of  character,  always 
planning  great  personal  achievements  which  he  foigets  the 
next  moment.  In  spite  of  the  prosaic  substance  of  this 
scene,  it  is  overhung  by  a  weird,  strange  atmosphere  ;  the 
real  and  the  technical  are  singularly  interfused  with  the  su- 
pernatural, and  we  seem  to  be  constantly  on  the  point  of 
feeling  that  vital  poetic  glow,  which,  in  Goethe's  eighty- 
second  year,   was  but  faintly  smouldering  under  its  own 

140.  For  tkty,  in  cryilali  and  Ihtir  tittna,  furled. 
Precisely  what  Goethe  intends  to  hint  in  this  tine  is  un- 
certain. It  can  scarcely  be  crystailomancy,  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  divination  ;  nor.  as  Diintzer  says,  "  wonderful  pha- 
ses of  rryslallization,  considered  as  an  external  symbol  of 
intellectual  research."  Goethe  attributed  to  Crystallization 
many  mountain -phenomena  which  the  Plutonists  explained 
by  upheaval,  and  this  may  be,  possibly,  a  last,  subsiding  echo 
of  his  scientific  prejudices. 

141.      TSf  SaUni  old,  Ike  Nardan  nicramanctr. 

Faust  introduces  an  episode  of  the  Emperor's  coronation 
in  Rome,  in  explanation  of  his  assistance,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop-Chancellor afterwards  mentions  the  same  incident,  in 
the  very  opposite  sense.  In  one  of  the  notes  which  Goethe 
attached  to  his  translation  of  the  Autobii^aphy  of  Benve- 
nulo  Cellini,  we  detect  the  original  material  from  which  he 
constructed  this  passage  :  — 

"  From  whatever  cause  the  mountains  of  Norcia,  between 
the  Sabine  land  and  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  acquired  the 
name  in  old  times,  they  are  called  to  this  day  the  Mounbuns 
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of  the  Sibyls.  Old  writers  of  Romance  made  ase  of  thu« 
locality  in  order  to  conduct  their  heroes  through  the  most 
wonderful  adventures,  and  thus  increased  the  belief  in  those 
magical  figures,  the  first  outlines  of  which  were  drawn  by 
the  Legend.  An  Italian  story,  Guerino  Meschino,  and  an 
old  French  work,  relate  strange  occurrences,  by  which  cu- 
rious travellers  have  been  surprised  in  that  region ;  and 
Messer  Cecco  di  Ascoli,  who  was  burned  in  Florence  in  the 
year  1327,  on  account  of  his  necromantic  writings,  is  still 
remembered,  through  the  interest  felt  in  his  history  by  the 
chroniclers,  painters,  and  poets." 

142.     Self  is  the  Man  ! 

Again  Goethe  speaks;  but  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  a 
free,  independent  development  of  the  individual  becomes  a 
hollow  pretence  in  the  Emperor's  mouth.  Faust's  reply  is 
a  piece  of  flattery,  which  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  Mephistopheles. 

143.     Bully  {coming forward). 

The  original  of  this  name  is  Raufebold^  and  those  of  the 
other  Mighty  Men  HahebaUi  (accompanied  by  the  zm/andi^re^ 
Eilebei4te)  and  Ifaltefcst.  The  first  verse  of  Isaiah  viii,  : 
"  Moreover,  the  Lord  said  to  me,  Take  thee  a  great  roll,  and 
write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz" — reads,  in  Luther's  translation  :  "  Undder  Herr  sprach 
zu  mir :  Nimm  vor  dich  einen  grossen  Brief;  und  schrcib 
darauf  mit  Menschcn-Griffel  Raubchald^  Eilebcute.^'' 

I  applied  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conant  for  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
his  reply  :  — 

•*  Hdbebald  and  EiUbcuU  were  suggested  to  Goethe  by  the 
symbolic  name,  Mahcr-shalal-hash-bazy  the  meaning  of  this 
name  {hasten  the  spoil,  speed  the  prey)  portending  that  the 
spoiler  and  plunderer  was  at  hand.  In  this,  as  its  general 
import,  critics  are  agreed,  although  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  grammatical  construction.  Gesenius,  in 
his   translation  of  Isaiah,   expresses   it  well   by  Raubebald 
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EiUbiidti.  Goethe  wu  ^miliar  with  tbe  sune  fotma,  trana- 
posed,  JD  Luther's  version,  I  take  it  that  Goethe  regarded 
the  spirit  of  plunder  as  (he  foremost  element  in  nar ;  and 
hence  he  has  placed  its  representative,  under  the  s^bolic 
name  of  Habibald,  at  the  head  of  the  central  phalanx. 

"Half  the  Hebrew  name  he  has  given  to  the  vivatidiirt, 
introduced  (as  I  suppose)  both  to  enliven  the  representation 
and  to  characterize  another  revolting  accompaniment  of  war, 
'dU  Frau  ill grimmig  Winn  lUgrd/t,' C1C.  Hence  the  other 
half  of  the  name,  Raubttaid,  he  is  obliged  to  transform  to 
IfaMaJd,  both  as  better  suited  to  the  office  of  a  military 
leader,  and  to  avoid  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  name  of 
another  of  his  characters,  whose  participation  in  the  fruits 
of  victoij  it  truly  represents." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  characters  symbolize  th^ 
human  elements  manifested  in  war.  Bully  represents  the 
fierce,  brutal,  unrestrained  spirit  of  fight;  Havequick  is 
the  thirst  (or  booty,  for  the  spoils  of  victory  in  every  fom ; 
and  Hold^t  seems  to  be  the  stubborn  quality  of  resistance, 
the  chief  strength  of  armies. 

144.  A  ruddy  and fritagii^ glata. 
The  reader,  lamiliar  with  Goethe's  works,  is  referred  to 
the  latter's  description  of  his  attack  of  "cannon  fever"  in 
the  "  Campaign  in  France"  (1792).  The  passage  is  too  long 
10  be  quoted ;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  entire  field  of 
battle  appeared  to  be  tinged  with  a  red  color  is  here  intro- 
duced. A  careful  examination  of  the  "Campaign"  would 
probably  discover  much  of  the  material  which  is  employed 
in  this  scene  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  chief  reason  why 
Goethe  relinquished  his  first  political  plan,  and  accepted  a 
representation  of  War  in  its  stead,  was,  that  it  was  very 
much  easier  for  him  to  draw  upon  his  memory  than  to  task 
his  failing  powers  of  invention. 

145.     Attttid!  the  sign  is  nmo  txprtsstd. 

After  introducing  the   Fata   Morgana  of  Sicily  and  the 

fires  of  St.  Elmo,  Faust  reassures  the  Emperor,  who  has 
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b«C0B>B  bewMBtcd  nA  wmaemhtt  ■lirwi  li,  by  m  rfgii  la  An 
■fr,  «iidi  aa  b  deiaibed  I7  Honwr  (JZJi/,  JT//.)  ud  Pt«- 
nrch  (T&MJbM).    Goethe  certaial;  ifcrigmd,  ty  those  fea- 

mtif  hurt  i]w  meant  ta  vdM  the  wpewtMcM  of  the  people 
wlA  dio  IntMli^  of  WIT, 

146.    7%ttki^b4mtl— 

The  ivpenot  tAnxHf^  ot  Oe  MeBr,  is  Cinjfag  Oo 

poiltlaB  oocapted  by  dw  Icfi  wins  of  0m  Xmpcnr^  anajt 

ttikco  Faoif*  *ld  (thKN^  MepUttoi^eleo)  fa&peiHtfte 

to  Tietoqp.    The  farttcr,  therefai^  onpiajr*  all  Ui  vagic  de- 

atitkni  of  Hiator;,  and  comhtoeJ  their  noat  pfajuroaque 

ftatnrea.  WearereBindedaf  AcMenBandflooddBaaibed 
by  notarch,  of  St  Jago  fighting  Ibr  Spain,  of  the  apparithMa 
and  noiaei  which  are  reported  to  haTO  "■""["■■'H  na^ 
fiuoooB  battle*;  bat  the  moat  efibctite  agent;  tfer  al^  h 
Iraiumiitid  farty  hate. 

147.  Thim  imiKst  treuure  <m  the  tand. 
"  Did  the  poet,  perhaps,  ineui  lo  indicate  that  booty  is 
usually  thoughtlessly  squandered  again,  or  only  to  deacribe, 
in  genera],  the  reckless  haste  of  plunder,  whereby  the  best 
is  lost  to  the  greedy  robber  hands,  which  attempt  to  grasp 
too  much?"  —  Dtintter. 

148.    '  Til  Contribution,  — call  it  sti 
Havequick  retorts  that  the  contributions  levied  by  armies 
in  a  hostile  country  are  only  another  form  of  plunder. 

The  Alexandrine  metre,  with  alternate  masculine  ind  fem- 
inine rhymes,  in  which  the  remainder  of  the  scene  is  written, 
is  not  Goethe's  invention,  as  some  have  supposed.  I  find  it 
in  a  Prologue  of  l^ssing,  written  in  1765 ;  but  it  may  also 
be  found,  in  brief  poems,  lifly  years  earlier. 

The  scene,  properly  understood,  is  a  grave,  powerful  satire 
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on  the  Imperial  system  of  government  All  the  artificial 
ritualism  of  Courts  is  set  forth  so  naturally  and  consistently, 
that  we  must  recall  the  £mperor*8  assumed  manhood  and 
the  great  danger  he  has  just  escaped,  in  order  to  feel  the 
hollow  selfishness  which,  disregarding  the  condition  of  the 
realm  and  the  grievances  of  the  people,  only  employs  itself 
with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonials. 

150.     When  newly  crowned^  thou  didst  the  wizard  liberate. 

The  reader  will  have  already  remarked  that  the  satire  of 
this  scene  is  not  limited  to  its  mediaeval  features.  It  not 
only  embraces  that  mechanical  statesmanship  which,  after  a 
great  historical  crisis,  sees  no  other  policy  than  the  re- 
establishment  of  previous  conditions,  but  it  shows,  in  a  con- 
trast which  grows  sharper  towards  the  close,  the  grandeur 
of  intelligent  human  ambition,  embodied  in  Faust,  and  the 
narrow  greed  and  selfishness,  first  of  the  State,  and  then  of 
the  Church.  The  indifference  of  the  secular  princes  be- 
comes almost  a  virtue,  beside  the  bigotry  of  the  Archbishop. 
The  latter  refers  to  the  humanity  of  the  young  Emperor,  in 
saving  the  life  of  the  Norcian  necromancer,  as  an  unatoned 
sin.  The  acceptance  of  the  wizard's  gratitude,  in  the  aid 
rendered  by  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  although  it  has 
saved  the  dynasty,  (and  the  Archbishop  himself,  with  it,)  is 
a  still  greater  sin,  deserving  the  ban  of  the  Holy  Church. 
The  Emperor  is  required  to  make  heavy  sacrifices  of  land, 
money,  and  revenues,  before  he  can  receive  full  absolution 
for  his  guilt  We  are  reminded  of  the  priest's  words  to 
Margaret's  mother  (First  Part,  Scene  IX.)  i  — 

"The  Church  alone,  beyond  all  question, 
Has  for  ill-gotten  goods  the  right  digestion." 

But  the  climax  of  rapacity,  and  also  of  inconsistency,  is 
reached  n^hen  the  Archbishop  demands  the  tithes  of  the  new 
land  which  Faust  has  not  yet  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

151.     ACT  V. 

On  the  X3th  of  February,  1831,  Goethe  said  to  Ecker- 
mann,  after  stating  that  he  had  commenced  the  Fourth  Act : 
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'*  I  shall  now  arrange  how  to  fiU  the  entire  gap  between  tiie 
Hdina  and  the  alntufy  compUtidJHftk  Aet^  writing  down  my 
thoQghts  in  detail  as  a  programme  {SdUm»)t  so  that  I  may 
execute  it  with  thorough  ease  and  oertainty,  and  also  that  I 
mi^  work  on  whatever  parts  attract  me  most" 

Yet,  on  the  ad  of  May,  Edoermann  writes:  *'Goethe 
delic^ted  me  with  the  news  that  he  had  socoeeded,  widiin 
the  last  few  days,  in  stq^ying  the  commencement  of  the 
Fifth  Act  of  Faust,  wikk  was  kWUrto  hdking^  so  that  it  is 
now  ss  good  as  finished.  'The  design  of  these  scenes  also,' 
said  he,  'is  more  then  tkhrty  years  <dd;  it  was  so  important, 
that  I  did  not  lose  my  interest  in  it,  but  so  diflfoolt  to  elabo- 
rate, that  I  was  afraid  of  the  task.  By  die  employment  of 
many  devices,  I  have  at  last  taken  up  the  diread  again,  and 
if  Fortune  ftvors'me,  I  shall  finish  the  Fourth  Act  before  I 
stop.'" 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Zelter,  written  June  i,  1831,  Goethe 
says : '"  It  is  no  trifle  that  one  must  represent  externally  in 
one's  eighty-second  year  what  one  has  conceived  in  one's 
twentieth^  and  clothe  such  a  living  inner  skeleton  with  sin- 
ews,  flesh,  and  epidermis." 

Here  are  apparent  contradictions,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
thus  explained:  In  his  letter  to  Zelter,  Goethe  simply  re- 
fers to  the  original  conception  of  Faust  The  concluding 
part  of  Act  V.,  commencing  at  Scene  V.  (Midnight  :  Four 
Gray  Women  enter) ^  was  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century  —  certainly  between  1800  and  1806  —  and  was  per- 
haps intended  to  be  the  entire  Act.  At  least,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  sphere  of  activity  which  crowns  Faust's  life 
was  first  separated  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 
If  Goethe,  therefore,  simply  transferred  the  first  four  scenes 
from  the  Fourth  Act  to  the  Fifth,  after  remodelling  the 
former,  all  these  discrepancies  of  statement  become  intel- 
ligible. 

Goethe  also  said :  **  That  which,  in  my  early  years,  was 
possible  to  me  daily,  and  under  all  circumstances,  can  now 
only  be  accomplished  periodically  and  under  certain  fortu- 
nate conditions Now,  I  can  only  work  on  the  Second 
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put  of  mj  F^ttt  during  the  euljp  hoars  of  the  day,  when  I 
un  restored  b^  sleep,  feel  mTBelf  BtrengUieiied,  and  the  dis- 
tnctiona  of  daily  life  have  not  conAued  m&  Yet,  afker  all, 
what  ii  it  that  I  accomplish  ?  In  the  lucldeat  case,  one 
written  page ;  but  ordinarily  only  a  hand's  breadth  of  mana- 
•cript,  and  often,  in  an  anptodactiTe  mood,  still  leas." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Gist  four  scenes  of  this  last  Act, 
having  a  more  lyrical  form  than  the  conclusion  of  the  Fourth 
Act,  which  vaA  written  a  few  weeki  Uter,  were  a  sore  task 
to  the  aged  poet  The  metre  is  stiff  and  almost  painfally 
construned,  and  the  construction  sometiines  so  ctabbed  that 
I  have  twice  or  thrice  been  compelled  to  vary  the  phrase 
slightly  for  the  sake  of  fluency.  But  the  reader,  no  less  than 
the  critic,  will  be  generous ;  and,  keeping  the  grand  design 
in  view,  will  not  too  shaiplj  scrutinize  the  imperfectioni  of 
detail. 

153.    Baucis. 

"  Goethe  showed  me  to-day  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Act 
of  Font,  which  had  been  lacking.  I  read  to  the  passage 
where  tl^hut  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is  burned,  and  Faust, 
ttand*^^  the  balcony  of  his  palace  at  night,  smell*  the 
■moke,  b  .ne  to  Mm  by  the  wind. 

"'The  names  Philemon  and  Bauds,'  said  I,  'transport  me 
to  the  Phrygian  shore,  reminding  me  of  that  famous  antique 
pair ;  but  this  scene  is  laid  in  modem  times  and  in  a  Chris- 
tian region.' 

"' My  Philemon  and  Baucis,'  said  Goethe,  'have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  antique  pair  and  the  legend  concerning  them. 
I  only  gave  Ihem  the  same  names,  to  dignify  the  characters. 
The  persons  and  circumstances  aie  similar,  and  the  names 
thus  will  have  a  good  effect.' "  —  Ecktrmana,  June  6,  iSjt. 

IS3-  tVhert  tkt  Sta's  Hue  arc  ii  tfiantud. 
The  Wanderer  is  introduced  in  order  that  the  changes 
which  Faust  has  wrought  in  the  region  may  be  described. 
The  sea,  which  broke  on  the  downs  where  the  former  was 
wrecked,  years  before,  is  now  only  seen  as  a  blue  horizon. 
Une  in  the  distance. 
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1 54.     Knaves  in  vain  by  day  were  storming. 

The  original  line  is  :  '*  Tags  umsonst  die  JCneckte  larmtenJ* 
Some  translators  have  rendered  the  word  umsonst  into  "  un- 
paid," because  it  has  frequently  the  meaning  of  *' gratis." 
The  other  and  equally  correct  rendering  is  suggested  to  me 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  workmen  were  employed  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  account  which  the  old  couple 
give  of  Faust's  cruelty  must  not  be  taken  too  literally  :  they 
are  no  friends  of  innovation. 

155.  My  grand  estate  lacks  full  design. 

The  Warder,  Lynceus,  is  here  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  action.  Schnetger,  it  is  true,  sajrs  he  is 
the  **  prophetic  vision  of  the  Poet,"  mourning  over  the  de- 
struction of  the  Beautifril  by  the  modem  Industrial  Spirit ; 
but  I  find  in  him  no  symbolism  whatever, — certainly  noth- 
ing which  connects  him  with  his  namesake  of  the  Helemu 
Goethe's  plan  could  not  be  embodied  in  dramatic  dialogue  ; 
it  required  descriptive  passages,  and  the  vehicle  through 
which  to  introduce  them  was  not  always  readily  fornd. 

"  Faust,  as  he  appears  in  the  Fifth  Act,''  said  /^-»ethe  to 
Eckermann,  "  is  just  one  hundred  years  old,  according  to  my 
intention  ;  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to  express  this  positively,  somewhere." 

156.  With  twenty  come  to  port  again. 

Mephistophclcs,  still  forced  to  serve,  turns  his  commercial 
into  a  piratical  voyage,  and  hopes  to  secure  Faust's  com- 
plicity in  Evil  by  tempting  him  to  accept  the  precious  spoils 
of  all  climes,  and  the  vessels  which  he  has  accumulated. 
His  argument,  that  War,  Trade,  and  Piracy  are  "  three  in 
one,"  makes  no  impression  on  Faust,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Three  Mighty  Men,  turns  away  from  the  bribe  in  disgust. 

157.      To-morrow  the  gay  birds  hither  wen  J, 

This  is  an  obscure  line,  which  some  interpret  as  denoting 
those  seaport  sirens  who  consume  so  much  of  the  sailor's 
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camingB.    The  Three  Mighty  Men  reprcMDt  the  sea-faring 

class,  so  &i  as  their  characler  is  drawn :  Goethe  did  not  feel 
himselT  on  very  secure  ground  here,  and  contented  himsel/ 
with  indicating  the  sailor's  blunt  coarseness  of  speech  and 
ibndness  for  carousals. 

158.    Ne  tortr  plagia  aams  aUack, 

TTum  rick  to  bt,  and  sanrthing  lack. 
The  reader  must  remember  Faust's  age,  and  hit  long 
course  of  successful  achievement,  in  order  to  understand  his 
present  impatience  and  petulance.  He  loses  all  joy  in  his 
vast  possessions,  because  the  neighboring  sand-hill,  whereon 
he  wishes  to  build  a  lookout  for  a  view  over  all  his  new, 
thickly-peopled  realm,  is  the  property  of  another  who  refiises 
to  sell  or  exchange  iL  Goethe  has  borrowed  this  incident 
from  the  story  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  miller  of 


159.  SttJI  NeUiotk's  vineyard  we  hthold. 
Riemer  has  here  inserted  a  side-reference  ;  "  1  Kir^  ixi." 

It  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  second  and  third  verses :  — 

3.  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Nabolh,  saying,  Give  me  thy 
vineyard,  that  I  may  have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  because 
it  is  near  unto  my  house  ;  and  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  better 
vineyard  than  it ;  or,  if  it  seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  the« 
the  worth  of  it  in  money. 

3.  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  btben  unto  thee. 

160,  Forgive  I  net  haf^y  'I  toot  Jeiu. 

Faust,  impatient  at  being  so  long  thwarted  in  his  plant,  so 
ht  yields  to  Mephistopheles  that  he  consents  to  employ 
force.  Here  is  yet  another  —  and  the  last  —  chance  for 
the  Spirit  of  Evil  to  win  his  wager.  Like  Jezebel,  he 
compasses  tlie  death  of  Naboth-Phiiemon.  The  result  is 
incendiarism  and  murder,  not  forcible  removal ;  and  Faust, 
instead  of  accepting  the  coveted  property,  conet  the  rasl^ 
inhoman  deed. 
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i6(*  Uvmmmr* 

Title  am  btno^^donfal  Hist  Hwcwlitriwltlin  poitioiief 
Hmi  JWtt  Act  ffwnmwncw  with  Hrft  woum.  la  liM  afaMBce 
of  any  ^ptdid  cvidflMe^  I  OMMWt  is  tiM  enet  tioMi  bat  I 
Uilnk  it  must  have  beoi  in  ezistenoe  bafew  Sdiyieff^  dMiii 
(1805).  The  atmotphcve  of  die  FliBt  Firt  begins  to  bratfae 
vy^on  at  again,  as  if  from  s  distant  Flut;  gradasl)^  snd 
sanoeadveif  the  old  war&ith  and  hsnnoiqr  sad  power  revive ; 


Ai  Chonaws  <rf  the  Ange]s»sadiBS  sse  llftad»saths 

islD  il  fackm.  of  Heasven  laaa  saalanlvsaliiiaas  tiMnliHBto£ 

dn  Froloigas^  hot  hnraiaig  into  dteana^  wbilanaaa^  ttwo^g^ 

I  have  followed  Dg»  Aftstar  in  thas  tinnsiathug  Nti^  whidi 
msj  also  be  rendered  ^trouble*'  snd  ^need,**  fof  die  lessoo 
that  Csre,  in  this  aoene,  indodes  die  ibnner  mfsninfr  snd 

Want  the  latter. 

The  character  of  the  three  gray  sisters,  Want,  Guilt,  and 
Necessity,  is  explained  when  they  declare  that  they  cannot 
enter  the  house  of  the  Rich ;  but  Care,  the  atra  cura  of 
Horace,  has  free  entrance  everywhere.  Goethe's  conception 
of  her  being  seems  to  be  the  embodied  Worry,  and  the 
other  three  have  no  further  apparent  significance  than  to 
separate  her  from  the  other  tormenting  powers  of  life,  and 
thus  the  more  clearly  define  her  nature. 

163.     Then  were  it  worth  on^s  while  a  man  to  be  I 

Goethe  said  to  Eckermann  (1828):  "But  we  old  Euro- 
peans are  all  more  or  less  in  evil  plight  ....  Each  is  re- 
fined and  polite,  but  no  one  has  the  courage  to  be  cordial 
and  true,  so  that  an  honest  man  with  natural  ideas  and  im- 
pulses stands  in  an  unfortunate  position.  Often  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  one  had  been  bom  upon  one  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islands,  a  so-called  savage,  so  as  once  to  have  purely 
felt  human  existence,  without  any  false  flavors." 

Faust's  reference  to  his  magic  and  to  his  curse  (First  Par^ 
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Scene  IV.)  is  another  evidence  of  the  time  when  the  scene 
was  written,  for  it  shows  that  the  original  conception  was 
still  fresh  and  warm  in  Goethe*8  mind.  In  spite  of  his  great 
age,  we  feel  that  we  have  again  met  the  Faust  of  the  First 
Part,  instead  of  his  shadowy  representative  of  the  preceding 
acts. 

164.     This  Wcrld  means  something  to  the  CapahU  J 

The  original  line,  Dem  TUchiigen  ist  diese  Welt  nicht 
stumm^  is  difficult  to  translate  —  "  To  the  capable  (or  genu- 
ine) man  this  world  is  not  mute,*'  that  is,  it  reveals  to  him 
its  uses  and  possibilities.  This  was  the  first  article  in 
Goethe*s  creed  of  life,  and  he  has  expressed  it,  in  his  poems, 
in  a  multitude  of  forms. 

165.    But  in  my  inmost  spirit  all  is  light, 

Faust's  selfish  desire  for  a  station  on  the  linden-trees, 
whence  to  overlook  his  lands,  and  the  crime  to  which  it  led, 
are  justly  avenged  by  his  blindness.  But  with  the  external 
darkness  comes  a  growing  spiritual  light,  the  "  obscure  as- 
piration "  gives  place  to  knowledge  and  faith.  The  passage 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  but  nothing  in  it  is  vague  or 
doubtful. 

166.    Lemures. 

Goethe  has  here  borrowed  (probably  from  Percy's  Reliques^ 
which  he  knew)  the  original  song  of  Lord  Vaux,  a  part  of 
which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  grave-digger 
in  "  Hamlet"  But  he  has  taken  only  the  first  half  of  the 
verses,  completing  them  with  other  lirfes  of  his  own.  There- 
fore I  have  only  translated  these  latter,  and  added  them  to 
the  original  English  lines.    In  "  Hamlet,"  the  verses  are : — 

In  jroath,  when  I  did  love*  did  love, 

Methought  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O  the  time,  for  ah,  my  behove, 

O,  methought  there  was  nothing  meet. 

But  Age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 

Hath  clawed  roe  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land. 

As  if  I  have  never  been  such. 

cC 
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Goethe  shows  his  knowledge  of  English  literature,  in  re- 
storing the  line  li  Lord  Vaux :  — 

Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crutch. 

Moreover,  his  variation  of  this  latter  verse,  at  least,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  spirit  of  the  originaL 

167.     They  spake  not  of  a  moat^  but  of — a  grave. 

The  original  line  contains  a  pun  which  cannot  be  given 
in  translation :  — 

Man  spricht,  wie  man  mir  Nachricht  gain 
Von  keinem  Gr€iben^  doch  rom  —  Grab' 

l68w    He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence, 
fVho  daily  conquers  them  anew* 

In  these  lines  Goethe  has  unconsciously  remembered  a 
passage  from  Schiller's  WUhelm  Tell:  — 

*'  Dann  erst  geniess*  ich  meines  Lebens  redit, 
Wenn  ich  mir  *8  jeden  Tag  au&  neu  erbeote.** 

(Then  first  do  I  truly  enjoy  my  life,  when  I  reconquer  it 
every  day  as  a  new  possession.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  call  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve how  Faust's  great  work,  which  was  at  first  planned  to 
exhibit  the  victory  of  Man  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  now 
becomes,  to  his  clearer  spiritual  vision,  a  permanent  gain  and 
blessing  to  the  race.  All  unselfish  work  is  better  than  the 
worker  knows  :  and  if  Faust  has  only  given  "  free  activity  " 
and  not  absolute  "security"  to  the  millions  who  shall  come, 
he  sees,  at  last,  the  great  value  of  their  very  insecurity,  as 
an  agent  which  shall  keep  alive  the  virtues  of  vigilance, 
association,  and  the  unselfish  labor  of  each  for  the  common 
good.  He  foresees  a  free  people,  living  upon  a  free  soil,  — 
courage,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  constantly  developed 
anew  by  danger.  There  is  a  passage  in  Montesquieu's 
Esprit  dcs  Lois,  wherein  a  similar  thought  is  expressed. 

Through  this  prophetic  vision,  Faust  experiences  the  one 
moment  of  supreme  happiness.  He  has  attained  it  in  spite 
of.'^not  through,  Mephistopheles.     He  hi'.s  blessed  his  fel- 
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sons  lo  come,  by  creating  for  them  a  field  of 
:,  surrounded  with  conditioDS  which  assure  them 
its  possession  and  their  own  freedom  and  happiness.  Not 
through  Knowledge,  Indulgence,  Power,  —  not  even  through 
the  pure  passion  of  the  Beautiful,  or  victory  over  the  Ele- 
ments,—  has  he  reached  the  crowning  Moment  which  he 
would  Eain  delay;  (he  sole  condition  of  perfect  happiness 
is  the  good  which  he  has  accomplished  for  others. 

169.    But  Timi  ii  lord,  m  tariA  tie  eld  man  liti. 
Mephbtopheles  almost   quotes    the    Archbishop   (page 
370)!- 

"  Wbu  puienl  i^  ud  right,  hi>  iaj  ihill  ya  uub" 
His  manner  also  suggests  his  words  to  the  Lord,  in  the  Prel- 


'iriiiilfilni 
Vou  11  let  me  DHunipb  irilb  >  KRlliDg  breut" 
The  Chorus  now  purposely  repeats  the  expression  used 
by  Faust,  in  completing  the  Compact  (First  Part,  Scene 
IV.):  — 

Then  Icl  the  death-bell  chime  (he  token. 
Then  u1  thou  from  thy  lervice  free  I 
The  clock  nuy  nop,  ibe  hand  be  brokn. 
Then  Time  be  finitbed  onlo  me  I 
The  answer  of  Mephistopheles  lo  the  exclamation  of  the 
Chorus;  "'Tis  past!"  seems  to  conflict  with  the  passion 
(or  annihilation,  which  he  expresses  in  flist  describing  his 
nature  to  Faust  (First  Part,  Scene  III.).     He  drops  his 
character  of  Negation  suddenly,  and  becomes  the  popular 
Devil,  who  is  a  very  positive  personage.    From  this  point  to 
the  end,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Mirade-plays  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages, 

170.    Sbfulturb. 

The  chant  of  the  Lemurea  is  here  again  suggested  by  the 

Grave-digger's  song  in  Hamla.  third  verse ;  — 

'*  A  ^diuc  ud  K  ipflde.  a  ipadc, 

For  ind  a  •hrDodiDK  (heet ; 

O,  ■  pit  ef  clay  <<it  to  be  mlda 
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171.    Hdl  hoik  a  multitude  ofjawt^  in  short, 

Goethe's  first  plan  was  to  send  Mephistopheles  into  the 
presence  of  The  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  that  he 
had  won.  This,  however,  would  have  interfered  with  the 
effect  of  the  closing  scene,  and  he  selected,  instead,  the 
machinery  of  the  Miracle-plays,  as  better  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose. The  open  jaws  of  Hell,  as  they  are  still  represented 
in  many  chapels  of  Catholic  countries,  and  the  two  varieties 
of  Devils,  are  intentionally  introduced  as  a  coarse,  almost 
vulgar  framework  for  a  scene  which  is  meant  to  include  the 
sharpest  contrast  of  two  principles,  Heaven  stooping  down, 
and  Hell  rising  up  to  take  hold  of  the  soul  of  Man. 

172.    Pluck  9ffth€  wiugi,  *t  is  but  a  hideous  warm. 

This  passage  is  a  satirical  reference,  both  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  the  soul  and  its  manner  of  escape 
from  the  body,  and  to  various  psychological  speculations  of 
recent  times. 

173.     And  Genius f  surely ^  seeks  at  once  to  rise. 

The  long,  lean  Devils,  in  whom  a  commentator  (probably 
related  to  Nicolai)  finds  a  symbol  of  the  Jesuits,  are  directed 
to  catch  the  soul  in  the  air,  if  it  should  escape  the  clutches 
of  those  who  bend  over  the  body.  All  the  contempt  of 
Mephistopheles  for  Faust's  ideal  aspirations  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  sneer  at  "  Genius." 

1 74.     Is  just  the  thing  their  prayers  demand, 

Mephistopheles  here  becomes  Goethe,  for  a  moment  The 
latter  firmly  believed  in  the  universality  of  the  Di\ine  Power 
and  the  Divine  Love,  and  few  things  were  more  repulsive  to 
his  nature  than  the  horrors  of  the  conventional  Hell  of  medi- 
aeval theology.  Nothing  could  be  more  savagely  satirical 
than  this  declaration  of  Mephistopheles  that  the  worst  tor- 
ments invented  by  the  fiends  are  demanded  by  the  faith  of 
the  Pious. 

Hartung  says  of  the  appearance  of  the  angels  :  "  Mephis- 
topheles calls  the  glory  which  surrounds  them  an  *  unwelcome 
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da;,'  thrir  chant  a  '  oast;  tinkling,  a  boy-girlish  sErumming,' 
etc.  This  is  a  aatire  on  the  Moravian  hymns  and  thoM  of 
other  canting  sects,"  The  correctness  of  the  last  asseition 
is  by  no  means  evident. 

175.  Chorus  of  Ansku  {ictUUring  ra:€i). 
The  angelic  choruses  in  this  scene  ate  scarcely  less  won- 
derful than  those  of  Easier  morning,  in  the  First  Part.  They 
present  an  equal  difficulty  to  the  tianslator  in  their  interlink- 
ing feminine  and  dactylic  rhymes,  and  perhaps  a  greater  one 
in  that  unnatural  compression  of  phrase  which  almost  de- 
stroys the  form  of  the  thought,  tn  one  or  two  instances 
Goethe  has  attempted  the  impossible,  and  failed;  yet  his 
failure  is  so  grand  that  we  are  templed  to  accept  it  as  a 
success.  I  add  the  literal  trarulation  of  this  Chorus,  for  the 
help  of  tliose  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  original :  — 

Ram,  T*daiiliD(, 

Baluin  Dut-KodiDI  I 

Fiul.=ri-(.  honring. 

Secnlly  DiiiiiuitiDg, 

Bitd-UDfoklRl, 
Huwn  10  hloou  I 
Let  Sprinc  iboo^ 
Fniplc  iDd  grun  1 


In  the  doung  scene,  the  roses  are  declared  to  have  been 
scattered  by  the  hands  of  "loving,  sanctified  women-peni- 
tents." They  are  symbolical  of  LoTej  but  not  yet.  as 
some  commentators  suggest,  of  the  Divine  Love.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Bloede,  who  in  his  essay,  Die  Rtligtoiu-Philetophii 
Goetie's,  cM»  them  "acts  of  Love,"  in  which  the  highest 
principle  of  Good,  manifested  through  Man,  overcomes  the 
principle  of  Evil. 

17&    Angels. 

The  spirit  of  this  Chorus  is  dear,  in  the  original,  but  not 

the  language.     Even  a  literal  translation  is  impossible  unless 
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we  supply,  conjecturally,  the  singular  ellipses  of  the  German 
lines :  — 

Blossoms,  the  blissful, 

Flames,  the  joyotis, 

Love  disseminate  they, 

Rapture  prepare  they, 

As  the  heart  may  [receive  or  contain?]. 

W(xrd8,  the  true. 

Ether  in  clearness. 

To  Eternal  Hosts 

Everywhere  Day ! 

The  meaning  of  the  last  four  lines  seems  to  be  that  true 
words  are  the  clear  ether  wherein  the  eternal  hosts  of  spirits 
find  everywhere  Day  —  or  Light.  There  are  several  Ger- 
man interpretations  of  this  chant. 

177.    Chorus  of  Angels. 

The  grotesque,  mediaeval  character  of  the  strife  belongs 
to  the  Devils  alone  ;  the  Angels  are  not  yet  seen,  only  their 
Chants  fall  from  the  Glory  above.  The  celestial  Roses  burn 
and  sting,  "sharper  than  Hell's  red  conflagration,"  and  lx)th 
varieties  of  Devils  are  so  tormented  that  they  plunge  head 
foremost  into  the  Jaws  which  stand  open  upon  the  left  hand, 
leaving  Mephistopheles  alone.  We  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Angels  gradually  descend  during  the  singing  of  this  Chorus, 
which  I  also  give  literally  :  — 

What  not  appertains  to  you 

Must  you  avoid  ; 

Wliat  troubles  your  inner  being 

D.ire  you  not  suffer. 

Should  it  press  powerfully  in, 

We  must  be  thoroughly  strong  ; 

Love  only  the  Loving 

Leads  in  to  us  t 

178.      What  nmu  restrains  mCy  thai  I  dare  not  curse  ? 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  coarseness  and  irreverence 
of  this  and  the  following  passage  (Julian  Schmidt,  for  in- 
stance, pronounces  them  "atrocious"),  there  could  be  no 
more  tremendous  illustration  of  the  baseness  and  blindness 
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of  the  principle  of  Evil.  Although  Mephistopheles  is  cov- 
ered from  head  to  foot,  like  Job,  with  boils  which  the  burn- 
ing roses  have  left  behind  them,  he  becomes  enamored  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Angels.  In  this  languishing  mood  he  is 
doubly  a  Devil,  and  the  Negation  embodied  in  him  reaches 
a  climax  beyond  all  previous  suggestion,  for  it  is  placed  in 
antagonism  to  sacred  purity. 


179.    Chorus  of  Angels. 


Literally:  — 


Change  into  clearness, 
Ye,  loving  Flames  I 
Them  who  damn  themaelves 
Let  Truth  heal. 
That  they  from  Evil 
Joyously  redeem  themselves, 
Thus  in  the  All-union 
Blessed  to  be  I 

1 80.     The  old  case'hardemd  Devil  tttent  astray. 

The  word  which  I  have  translated  "case-hardened"  is 
ausgepichten^  an  adjective  usually  applied  to  barrels  and 
signifying  "thoroughly  seasoned  with  pitch."  This  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  where  the  correct  translation  must  be 
equwalent^  and  not  literal.  The  impression  left  upon  Meph- 
istopheles is  evidently  that  the  Angels  have  taken  advantage 
of  his  attack  of  "  senseless  passion "  for  them,  and  stden 
from  him  the  soul  of  Faust  He  understands  only  the  letter 
of  his  compact,  for  redemption  through  love  and  beneficent 
labor  for  others  is  to  him  simply  incomprehensible.  Thus, 
not  only  consistent  with  his  original  character,  but  illustrat-  . 
ing,  as  never  before  in  the  whole  course  of  the  drama,  the  \ 
eternal  ignorance  and  impotence  of  Evil,  he  disappears 
from  our  sight 

181.    Holy  Anchorites. 

This  closing  scene,  although  it  ends  in  the  higher  regions 
of  Heaven,  appears  to  begin  on  Earth.  Goethe  evidently 
meant  to  symbolize  a  continual  ascending  scale  of  being,  in 
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whicli  Qattlk  it  iiBpif  a  fam  qf  triMiHuB,  act » 
golf  1ieiv€Mi  two  dUfeicut  worldiu  Id  ooo  of  Jbii  Istttra  to 
Zdter,  1»  wKg%t  **Ltl«»oonliBiio  oar  work  tvitil  one  of  m^ 
faefcro  or  oAar  dhB  otibor*  iouuuB  to  oliMr  at  tiio  aoounoiii  of 
llie  World-Splrtel    Thoa  auiy  tjbo  Bfeenal  i|Ot  letoo  to  «a 

been  tested ! '  If  He  shall  also  add  TiiiMify  aad  a  j^^m*****"*** 
sense  of  tlie  R%lit  and  the  Good,  Ui  His  fiitherlj  kindness, 
we  shall  then  sorelf  sH  tiie  soomt'  take  hold  of  die  wheds 
which  drive  the  cosmk  madunefy  (in  dk  XSmm^  4m  Wlf^- 

.  The  scene  (apparency  freai  soho  hist  of  Goedie'^  whidi 
has  not  been  recorded*)  Is  takeot  aooonfing  to  tfie  beat 
Gennan  cowunentatwps,  ftpok  M <H|t8eiTa^  the  lomarkable, 
isolated  mountain  n^ir  Bsi^eloiia.  This  moontsint  dnriug 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  inhsfeitad  by  anchorites,  who  were 
divided  into  r^ons  according  to  tiie  dsgrcg  of  spiritual  per- 
ftcdon  which  they  attained ;  the  yoongest  occnpying  cdls  in 
the  great  summit-pyramidB  of  rock,  difBcolt  and  dangerous 
of  access,  while  the  older,  after  certain  probations,  gradually 
approached  the  base,  their  privations  diminishing  as  their 
sanctity  increased.  Goethe  reverses  this  order,  commencing 
with  the  spirits  who  retain  most  of  Earth,  and  rising  above 
the  highest  summits  into  the  pure,  spiritual  ether. 

Schnetger's  remarks  are  as  just  as  they  are  concise :  "  The 
whole  closing  scene  exhibits  nothing  else  to  us  than  a  uni- 
versal upward  movement  of  loving  natures,  to  whom  other 
loving  natures  offer  their  hands;  so  that  we  have  a  long 
chain,  the  lowest  link  of  which  is  on  the  Earth,  the  highest 
in  the  loftiest  regions  of  Heaven,  the  lowest  a  man  still 
heavily  burdened  with  the  Corporeal,  the  highest  the  Deity. 

*  An  indirect  clew  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  which  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  after  visiting  Montsenat, 
wrote  to  Goethe :  **  Your  Mysteries  [a  poem  written  by  Goethe  in  1785] 
rose  distinctly  in  my  memory.  I  have  always  taken  an  unusual  delight 
in  that  beautiful  poem,  which  expresses  such  a  wonderfully  lofty  and 
human  feeling;  but  now,  since  I  have  visited  this  spot,  it  interweaves 
itself  with  something  in  my  own  experience/* 
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It  is  not  a  Heaven  full  of  eternaUy  inactive  bliss,  such  as 
lazy  Piety  imagines,  which  is  exhibited  to  us,  but  one  of  the 
purest  icvwig  acHviiy, 

182.  Pater  Ecstaticus. 

It  is  generally  agreed — and  the  tendency  of  Goethe's 
mind  during  his  last  years  justifies  the  belief —  that  the  three 
Patres  symbolize  different  forms  or  manifestations  of  devo- 
tional feeling.  Their  appearance,  as  we  afterwards  feel,  was 
suggested  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  sudden  transition 
from  the  blasphemous  sensuality  of  Mephistopheles  to  the 
"  indescribable  "  exaltation  of  the  dosing  mystery ;  but  they 
also  have  their  appropriate  place  in  this  ever-rising  and  ever- 
swelling  symphony,  with  its  one  theme  of  the  accordance  of 
Human  and  Divine  Love. 

Since  it  was  known  that  Goethe  selected  actual  figures  to 
serve  as,  at  least,  an  imaginary  basis  for  his  spiritual  and  al- 
legorical characters,  the  commentators  have  exhibited  their 
research  in  endeavoring  to  fix  upon  the  originals  of  these 
Patres,  Although  the  title  Ecstaticus  was  bestowed  on  Dio- 
nysius  the  Carthusian,  and  is  also  applicable  to  St.  Anthony, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Goethe  meant  to  represent  the  individual 
character  of  either.  St.  Theresa,  in  fact,  is  a  better  person!* 
fication  of  that  ekstasis,  which,  as  here,  would  temporarily 
annihilate  the  material  and  dissolve  the  soul  in  a  frenzy  of 
devotional  love. 

The  last  four  lines  spoken  by  the  Pater  Ecstaticus  must  be 
given  literally,  for  the  sake  of  comparison :  — 

**  That  verily  the  void,  transitory, 
All  be  dianpated  (or  exbaledX 
[And]  beam  the  enduring  atar, 
Germ  of  Eternal  Love  I  *' 

183.  Pater  Profundus. 

We  might  almost  say  that  the  Pater  Ecstaticus  represents 
Devotion  as  manifested  through  temperament  or  exalted  sen- 
sation ;  the  Pater  Profundus,  Devotion  as  it  shapes  the  in- 
tellect, which  perceives  symbols  in  all  things,  feels  the  limi- 
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tadons  of  the  senses,  and  aspires  towards  Divine  Truth  as 
the  highest  form  of  knowledge ;  and  finally,  the  Pater  Seraphi- 
cus  Devotion  as  it  possesses  the  soul  in  the  purest  glow  of 
self-abnegation. 

The  title  Pater  Profundus  was  bestowed  on  the  English 
theologian,  Thomas  of  Bradwardyne,  and  also  on  Bernard 
de  Clairvauz,  founder  of  the  Cistercian  order,  two  centuries 
before  the  former.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  either  case,  to  seek 
for  a  parallel  which  we  are  not  likely  to  find  verified. 

1S4.    Pater  Seraphicus. 

This  name  was  given  to  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Dante  (Paradiso^  XI.)i  and  Goethe  may  possibly 
have  borne  him  in  mind,  without  borrowing  anything  fi'om 
the  story  of  his  life. 

185.  Chorus  op  Blessed  Boys. 

These  boys,  whom  Goethe  calls  "  midnight-bom,"  are 
the  spirits  of  those  who  died  in  birth,  barely  given  to  Life 

and  then  taken  from  it  before  the  awakening  of  sense  or 
mind.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  they  are  still  undevel- 
oped in  the  spiritual  world,  —  in  other  words,  that,  in  the 
scale  of  ascending  Being,  they  have  missed  our  sphere,  and 
feel  only  the  delight  of  existence  [alien  ist  das  Daseyn  so 
^Iind)y  without  the  intelligence,  from  which  must  be  born  the 
aspiration  for  what  is  still  beyond  and  above  them. 

186.  [He  takes  them  into  himself.) 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Goethe  to 
Wolf,  author  of  the  famous  Homeric  Prolegomena^  in  1806 : 
"  Why  can  I  not  at  once,  honored  friend,  on  receiving  your 
letter,  sink  myself  for  a  short  time  in  your  being,  like  those 
Swedenborgian  spirits  who  sometimes  receive  permission  to 
enter  into  the  organs  of  sense  of  their  master,  and  through 
the  medium  of  these  to  behold  the  world  ? " 

187.  Whoever  aspires  unweariidly 
Is  not  beyond  redeeming. 

Eckermann  writes,  in  June,  1831  ;  "  We  then  spoke  of  the 
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dosing  scene,  and  Goethe  called  my  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  "  [eveiy  line  is  here  so  pregnant  wilb  important 
meaning  that  an  exact  thymed  transiation  becomes  oearlj 
impossible,  and  I  thererore  add  the  verse,  in  prose]  j  — 


1p  the  Love  iToffl  on  higfa^ 
Tlw  BJoKd  lioit  wdl  meet  fain 
With  bartictt  welcome." 

"  In  these  lines,"  said  Goethe,  "  the  key  to  Faosl's  rescue 
may  be  foand.  In  Faust,  himself,  an  ctct  higher  and  purer 
form  of  activity  to  the  end,  and  the  eternal  Love  coming 
down  to  his  aid  from  above.  This  is  entirely  in  hannony 
with  our  religious  ideas,  according  Co  which  we  aie  not  alone 
saved  by  our  own  strength,  but  through  the  freely-bestowed 
Grace  of  God. 

"Moreover,  you  will  admit  that  the  conclusion,  where  the 
redeemed  soul  is  carried  above,  was  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish 1  and  also  that  I  might  very  easily  have  lost  myself  in 
vagueness,  in  such  supernatural,  hardly  conceivable  sur- 
roundings, if  I  had  not  given  a  favorably  restricting  form  and 
firmness  to  my  poetic  designs,  through  the  sharp  outlines  of 
Christian-ecclesiastical  figures  and  representations." 

188.     Eltrnal  lovi,  alone. 
Can  sfparali  them. 
This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  because  it  attempts  to 
express  a  greater  bulk  of  meaning  than  the  words  will  hold. 
The  last  eight  lines  are :  — 

Wben  urnDf  iiKeUKnu]  power 

TheeleiDenn 

Hb  Esubered  b(o  itvelf^ 

No  wgel  \att  or  OHild]  dtTidg 

Tfao  doublo  Ditnra  gnm  into  one 


MtlUr  fcnowlec^  Hd  oqieileMa  bMKw,  fa  life,  w  Undsd 
IMO  oMwMi  the  ipMlMl  MUM  of  Uui,  dut  ikoA^^ 
iriM  beu  PmA  iBBiMHl  part,  bm  7M  parifiad  froM  th« 
a*BM  of  If  Midily  MWif,  wiwlt  upMif  th>  two ;  It  mart 
ba  the  wort  of  Etenial  Love.    Tto  wmI  «f  Fiat  kpow 

«bo  died,  u  an  eremite,  in  1086.  Othen,  agiii^  tagfotio  it 
to  be  Mr  ctUdlal  mm*  »f  .Am^  dthDogh  *•  imd  of  dw 
Utter  hn  not  yet  awskened  to  Ae  chnge.    The  Hde  "  !)(»• 


deicribtog  Ae  ^iproadh  of  th<  JWtr  CftriMfc  Botthavb 
notltiog  said,  wliich  miglit  not,  with  equal  ptopiiety,  lure 
licen  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pater  Seiaphicua. 

190.  Tkt  MaTIk  GlORIOSa  soars  into  t/te  spate. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  in  this  mystic  symphony  of 
Love,  Goeihe  should  have  chosen  the  Virgin  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  sweetest  and  tenderrst  attribute  of  the 
Detty.  This  variation  (lom  the  Prviiigtii  in  ffeavm  was 
directly  ^irescribcd  by  the  ecclesiastical  framework  through 
which  he  expresses  Che  symbolism  of  the  scene.  Some  of 
the  critics  censure  Goelhc  foi  applying  to  the  Virgin  the 
word  "Goddess,"  because  it  is  not  used  by  the  Catholic 
Church ;  as  if,  in  borrowing  the  form,  he  must  necessarily 
accept  the  spirit  with  it !  Neveitheless,  a  Catholic  writer, 
Wilhelm  von  Schiitz,*  sees  in  this  scene  the  evidence 
that  Goethe  was  dissatisfied  with  "  the  palliative  poverty 
of  the  Protestant  spirit,"  and  had  almost  reached  Cathol- 
icism  at   the  close  of  his  Ijle  1    On  the  other  hand,  Di, 
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mreu*  ilhutnite*  alnuat  every  portion  of  tbe  scene  bf 
pusBgea  from  the  New  TeaUment,  and  Pastor  Clodiuat 
dedues  that  '*  Faust  is  a  sphiiu,  wbose  enigmaa  can  only 
be  solved  by  thou  who  are  Initiated  into  tbe  mysteries  of 
Christianity."  Add  to  theae  views  the  assertion  of  a  French 
critic  that  Faust  is  "  a  Gospel  of  Pantbeisnt,"  and  we  can 
appreciate  ttie  height  of  Goethe's  mind  sfaove  all  sectarian  or 
theological  boundaries. 

191.    Magna  Pbccatux. 

I  have  tetained  the  references  attftched  to  this  and  the  two 
following  atansas,  because  1  am  not  sure  whether  they  were 
originally  written  by  Goethe,  or  afterwards  added  by  Rie- 
mer.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  require 
no  comment :  Mary  of  Egypt  is  described  in  the  Acta  Sane- 
lenim  as  an  in^unous  woman  of  Alexandria,  who,  after 
seventeen  years  of  vice,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
On  approaching  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, an  invisible  arm  thiust  her  away.  Weeping,  overcome 
with  the  sudden  sense  of  her  unworthtness,  she  prayed  to 
the  Virgin,  and  was  then  lifted  as  by  hands  and  borne  into 
the  Temple,  and  a  voice  said  to  her;  "Gobeyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  thou  wilt  find  peace."  She  went  into  tbe  Desert, 
where  she  lived  alone  forty-eight  years,  only  visited  by  a 
monk  who  brought  her  the  last  sacrament,  and  for  whom, 
when  she  died,  she  left  a  message  written  upon  tbe  sand. 

These  three  sinful  yet  penitent  and  glorified  women  are 
made  intercessors  for  the  sout  of  Margaret,  which  has  not 
yet  been  admitted  to  the  higher  spheres. 

191.    Una  PfZdiTEKTitm. 

Margaret  sees  her  full  pardon  in  the  £ice  of  the  Mater 

Gloriosa,  before  it  is  spoken,  and  tbe  prayer  (First  Part, 

Scene   XVIII.)  which  was  a  despairing  cry  (or  help  now 

■  Det  iiRiW  Tluil  ond  iiubcianden  lit  ScbliuwHW  der  GmiIu- 
■cben  PmllniHdiB.    HauDover.  1SJ4. 
t  Cocthc'i  Finn  alt  Apdatctc  da  CfariMcntlniM. 
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becomes  a  strain  of  unutterable  joy.  The  Blessed  Boys  ap* 
preach,  bearing  the  boul  of  Faust,  already  overtowering  them 
as  it  grows  into  consciousness  of  the  new  being.  By  him, 
who  has  learned  so  much  of  Life,  they  shall  be  taught  at  last 
Margaret,  no  longer  an  ignorant  maiden,  but  an  inspired 
Soul,  sees  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  original  nature  of 
Faust,  now  redeemed,  releasing  itself  from  its  earthly  dis- 
guises and  shining  like  the  Holy  Host  But  we  hear  no 
voice:  we  only  know  that  it  awakens. 

193.     Who^  feeling  thee,  shall  fallow  there. 
The  literal  translation  of  these  two  lines  must  be  added :  — 

"  Come,  lift  thyself  to  higher  spheres  I 
When  he  has  a  spiritual  sense  of  thy  presence,  he  will  foDow.** 

The  reader  who  knows  the  original  need  not  be  told  how 
difficult  it  is  to  render  the  word  ahnet. 

194.    Chorus  Mysticus. 

The  closing  lines  of  the  wonderful  drama  must  not  be 
read  as  a  complement  to,  or  a  solution  of,  the  problem  stated 
in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven.  They  seem  to  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  the  last  scene,  in  order  to  connect  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly  spheres,  by  suggesting,  mysteriously,  the 
relation  of  the  two.  The  translation  I  have  given  is  nearly 
literal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  every  word  is  important,  I  here 
make  it  entirely  so :  — 

All  that  is  transitory 

Is  only  a  symbol : 

The  inadequate  (or  insufficient) 

Here  becomes  event ;  (reality  ?) 

The  Indescribable, 

Here  it  is  done  : 

The  Eternal  Womanly  (or  Feminine) 

Draws  us  on  and  upward. 

I  can  find  no  English  equivalent  for  ETvigweibliche  except 
"  Woman-Soul,"  which  will  express  very  nearly  the  same 
idea  to  those  who  feel  the  spirit  which  breathes  and  bums 
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throughout  the  acene.  Love  ia  the  all-nplifting  utd  all- 
redeeming  power  on  Earth  and  in  Heaven  ;  and  to  Man  it  ii 

revealed  in  its  most  pure  and  perfect  form  through  Woman. 
Thtis,  in  the  tranaitoiy  hie  of  Earth,  it  is  only  a  symbol  of 
its  diviner  being ;  the  possibilities  of  Love,  which  Earth  can 
never  fulfil,  became  realities  in  the  higher  life  which  fbllows ; 
the  Spirit,  which  Woman  interprets  to  us  here,  still  draws 
na  upward  (as  Margaret  draws  the  soul  of  Faust)  tliere. 
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